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[OaiatMAI. COMCRMIOATIOH.l 

THE AKTISTIC DECORATION OF 
DRUGSTORES. 

[Continued from December, 1884.] 

RTISTlC 
decora- 
t i o n 
plays an 
impor- 
tantpart 
i n t he 
presen t 
age, not 
matters 
i n te rnal, but with 
regard to aspects 
that are purely 
external. 
American archi- 
t^ctuiaeand archi- 
tocturai aims ap- 
pear to have blos- 
Bfinvd forth into 
a floridity and 
passion of ornamentation paralleled 
only by the conditions of the baroque 
period of European art. Whether tnis 
be a healthy and normal phase of the 
development of a'national architecture 
is a question which may be discussed 
at length. A tendency to over-elabo- 
ration, excessive attention to detail, 
and a general lack of singleness and 




fares oK N^ YorS'tSSw i^f^fi/^oi the 
passage \(ji6^ Mnebii^^Vft^^rt-idea 
m the pres^acft oiTOi^ jaelfe plaques, 
friezes of wrougETTron, pcmels of 
colored or jeweUed glass, and sim- 
ilar adornments. Business enterprise 
causes the owners and lessees of these 
shops to keenly realize the truth that 
they must keef) abreast with the times, 
must hold their own with the rest of 
the world, or be swept from their foot- 
ing by the strong current of competi- 
tion. Any one who compares the pres- 
ent aspect of the fashionable busmess 
streets of New York with that pre- 
sented by them a few ]r6ars back, can- 
not fail to perceive their gain in brilli- 
ancy and attractiveness, through the 
application of the decorative prmciple 
in architecture to the construction of 
shop-fronts. The results mav not al- 
ways be in the purest taste, but they 
offer an appropriate background for 
the brilliant many-sided life of the cos- 
mopolitan American city. The Ameri- 
can love of color, which reveals itself 
in so many dinerent wajs in the 
streets of our large cities, is strongly 
felt in the architectural decoration of 
the shop-fronts. The idea of color in 
architecture is part of the contempo- 
r£urv American art revival, and is di- 
rectlv opposed to the severity of the 
constructive principles of our earlier 
national period. None the less was it 




unitv of purpose, are apt to b^ the 
fatal marks of architectural, as of 
artistic, dec€tdence. One argument, 
however, in favor of the present furore 
for ornamental and elaoorate design 
in architecture lies in the existence of 
a corresponding: element in the na- 



tional life, which is composite, irregu- 
lar, full of surprises, and largely made 



uj) of the odds and ends of older na- 
tions both in the human and artistic 
relations. From the mansion, literally 
a republican palace, of the millionaire 
on the Fifth Avenue, down to the 
small shop on the obscure side-street, 
we see the present rage for decorative 
architecture exemplified at every 
turn. The millionaire's house is, su- 
perficially, a mass of elaborate stone 
carving, of jewelled glass, of wrought 
iron and of other precious and artis- 
tically treated substances. In almost 
e\^ery house or shop erected or remo- 
delled during the last ten years, we 
find some element or other of archi- 
tectural external decoration. Nearly 
all the shops along the main thorough- 



of the 
promt nent 
elements of 
.,_ former ar- 
c h i tectunU 
systems. Color in 
ex 1 rnal <l ocora- 
tion has como to 
us from the East 
by way of the medieeval Itahan cities. 
It is part of the audacity of the 
American character that it should 
thus boldly revive and appropriate 
to its own use the almost prac- 
tically forgotten conditions of past 
civilizations, completely reconciling 
them with its own climatic and socisu 
conditions. Any one who takes the 
trouble to stroll past the lines of shops 
on the fashionaole highways of New 
York, can soon assure himself of the 
fact that the tendency of the day in 
the matter of shop-front architecture 
is Oriental, in various phases and modi- 
fications, such as the Byzantine and 
the Moorish. This is the case as regards 
both form and color. It is not a sub- 
stantial style of architecture in regard 
to outward effect. It is light, airy and 
graceful, at once delicate and brilliant. 
It comnoses admirably with the colors 
of the aifferent goods exposed for sale 
in the windows. It is just fantastic 
and cai)ricious enough to form an 
appropriate setting for the constantly 
vcurying display mclosed within its 



symmetrical, feminine lines and 
curves. 

This kind of architecture is emi- 
nently adapted to drug-store fronts, 
from the dual standpoint of objective 
decoration and artistic significance. 
The modern pharmaceutist occupies 




the place of the wise man of the East, 
who dealt in magical herbs and sim- 
ples, and wrought enchantments by 
means of rare and precious drugs. The 
small broken lines and curves, the 
dashes of color, which enter into the 
architectural scneme, are in direct art- 
istic relation with the interior decora- 
tion of the windows under favorable 
conditions. As matters stand, how- 
ever, the druggists of our large cities- 
such as New York, apparently do not 
show the same enterprise in moderniz- 
ing their shop-fronts to meet the re- 
quirements 01 the contemporary idea 




'nj^. 



of architectural decoration, as do their 
neighbors in other lines of trade. 
Here, again, as in the matter of win- 
dow-arrangement, the druggist ap- 
pears to feel that his business can be 
successfully carried on purely on the 
basis of its intrinsic necessity to the 
community. This is a fatal mistake. 
The eye and the artistic sense of that 
same community must be appealed to 
by every one who seeks to please a 
fastidious public, such as the popula- 
tion of a large city. In treating the 
front of a drug-store, which is to be 
entirely or partly remodelled, the con- 
ditions of size, position, and relation 
with other shops and buildings should 
be considered. It would be well if the 
druggist should be able to tower head 
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and shoulders above his neighbors in 
the matter of artistic effect. The 
drug-store should be the nucleus of the 
artistic decoration of an entire neigh- 
Dorhood. Why should the architec- 
ture of the drug-store be less c^ttractive 
than that of the fancy goods bazaar 
or the lager-beer saloon ? One would 
fancy that professional pride would be 
a sufficiently powerful motive force to 
keep the druggist^s ambition in this 
respect up to the proper mark. 

At the present tmie, the resources of 
decorative architecture appear to be 
almost inexhaustible. Every season 
brings some new material into use for 
purposes of external decoration, at a 
cost which places it within the reach 
of every one who is able to indulge 
himself at all with architectural 
schemes. The problem of presenting 
all parts of the shop-front to the best 
advantage is one that every druggist 
must solve for himself with the aid of 
the professional architect. He must 
bear in mind the fact that the profes- 
sional and the commercial elements 
enter into his calling in about equal 
parts, and the architectural arrange- 
ment of his shop-front must instantly 
convey that impression to the mind of 
the passer-by. 

A really admirable design for a drug- 
store front, in the most modern vem 
of decorative architec- 
ture, is afforded by •'. 
the first of the illustra- 
tions accompanying this 
article. Here we nave 
a striking instance of a 
store-front so designed 
as to present an appear- 
ance of breadth, and us- 
ing every inch of lati- 
tudinal space to the best 
possible advantage. The 
window on the right, 
the window within the 
arch, and the door, are 
on three different planes. 
The inner window again is di- 
vided into two parts, forming an 
obtuse angle. By tnis arrange- 
ment the window space is applied 
iudiciously, and the objects ex- 
nibited are seen under tiie most fav- 
orable circumstances, with effects <)f 
cross-lights, bringing out their strong- 
est pomts of color and form. What 
adds still more to the valuable ef- 
fect of breadth is the arrange- 
ment of the arches. This effect is 
produced by dexterous treatment of 
the curves of the two window arches, 
which are included in one wide arch, 
extending from one side of the front 
to the other. At the ground-line, the 
entrance is widened by the treatment 
of the inner window. The low, broad 
arches with their pseudo-Saracenic 
lines and curves form important ele- 
ments in the production of the effect 
of breadth. This idea is the leading 
one in the scheme of the shop-front. 
Having this for the main pui^se of 
the design, the architect has carried it 
out with creditable consistency. The 
whole impression of the work is that 
of a piece of composite oriental archi- 
tecture modified and Americanized. 
The slender and graceful pillars sup- 
porting the arches have the same 
Moorish character as the wide, lightly- 
springing arches themselves. The ori- 
ental element of color and the short, 
fantastic lines and forms peculiar to 
the East, are found repeated through- 
out the scheme. The setting of the 
glass panes under the arch of the win- 
ow on the right, in wheel form, with 
their lines converging to the upright 
panel in the middle, is singularly har- 
monious. This panel, with its heading 
of jeweUed glass, and its small colorea 
panes of the same material, carries out 
the chromatic idea to advantage. The 
space in the middle of the front above 
tne central pillar and the roots of the 
two inner arches are filled in with orna- 
mental glass, consistent in desim and 
arrangement with the general charac- 



ter of the architecture. The spaces 
above the slopes of the wide arch on 
either side contain latticework, which 
may be either of iron or copper, or 
may be solid in character and com- 
posed of any of the various materials 
supplied for architectural decoration. 
Terra cotta plaques, in designs suitable 
to the pharmaceutical profession, 
might be introduced herewith good 
effect. The corona above may be ela- 
borately carved, modelled, or wrought 
in wood, iron, or terra cotta. The origi- 
nal shown in the illustration is design- 
ed in vines, fiowers, and leaves. Tnis 
illustration offers a very fair example 
of the kind of architectural decoration 
in vogue throughout America at the 
present time for shop-fronts. It is 
among the best of its kind, although 
that find may not be in the very pur- 
est vein. Any druggist who models 
his shop-front after this illustration, or 
gathers from it hints as to general ar- 
rangement or details of color and form, 
may be sure of being on the right road 
unless the entire nation be on the 
wrong one. A front designed after 
this illustration, with its windows 
filled with artisticallv arranged goods, 
would present an admirable pictorial 
aspect, which would attract unusual 
attention from its happy combinations 
of form and color. One characteristic 




of this kind of architecture is its picto- 
rial quality, and the presence oi this 
quality in tne front and windows of a 
drug-store is artistically appropriate 
and desirable. It speaks well for a 
city when its streets have the pictorial 
element strongly accented in their out- 
ward aspect. 

Another good design for a drug-store 
front is offered by the illustration 
which shows a shop situated at a street- 
comer. It is noticeable for its combi- 
nations of straight lines and its effect 
of height rather than breadth. The 
windows are very well arranged, hav- 
ing three sides facing the street at dif- 
ferent angles. The architect has evi- 
dently borne in mind the position of 
the store, and has consistently adapt- 
ed his scheme to its requirements. It 
is not as ornamental and florid a piece 
of architecture as the first design, but 
many persons will find it of more prac- 
tical value as a model for a city arug- 
store. The upper part of the windows 
is filled in witn those small panes of 
glass so much affected by contempora- 
ry American architects and decorators. 
Tney are nothing more than a modi- 
fied revival of the old colonial fashion 
of limiting window-panes to a certain 
size, in order not to incur the tax im- 

Sosed upon all panes above prescribed 
imensions. It has now become one 
of the conceits of an age of artistic and 
architectural adornment, and answers 
a minor decorative purpose sufficiently 
well. In this design, the number of 
the street is conspicuously displayed 
on a glass disc in tne upper part of the 
window in a fashion wnich is at once 



decorative and practically useful. The 
sweep of archway in this illustration 
is effective and imposing, and as a 
whole, the model recommends itself as 
one well adapted to the ordinary con- 
ditions of the retail drug trade. The 
searching light to which a corner drug- 
store is exposed demands that all the 
details of ornament shall be treated 
with great care, and that no artistic 
subterfuges shall be employed. It is 
always desirable that architectural 
ornament, of whatever character it 
may be, should be solid. Imitative 
substances should never be used. They 
are in bad taste and in bad economy. 
Better a little intrinsic ornament to 
relieve the bareness of a shop-front 
than a mass of ginger-bread imitations 
of some expensive material. 

The illustration showing a high and 
narrow door with part of the arches on 
either side, is quite stately and pala- 
tial in effect. It is particularly suita- 
ble for a store on the ground floor of 
some large and highly decorated build- 
ing, such as the new hotels and apart- 
ment-houses at New York. The lines 
and curves of the architecture are of 
the most dignified kind, though very 
far removed from anything like pre- 
tension. Everything about this design 
is solid and substantial. The effect of 
the whole is that of massive elegance. 
The long middle panels 
are composed of orna- 
mental glass of excel- 
lent quality and good 
artistic effect. The small 
open lattices above 
these panels are of 
wrought iron. They 
might be made witn 
equal mx)priety of cop- 
per. This metal is rap- 
idly gaining in favor 
among architects and 
decorators as American 
workmen are improv- 
ing in their methods of 
handling the raw ma- 
terial, and more of it is 
finding its way into the 
industrial market. The 
space over the door may 
be filled in either with 
leaded glass of rich and 
harmonious colors, with 
ornamental ironwork, 
or with designs in cop- 
Copper has the advantage of 
adding cofor, warmth of tone, and 
effects of reflected light to the ar- 
chitectural schemes m which it is 
employed, and for the reason that it 
is in many ways more decorative than 
iron, it rivals with it in popularity. 
The space under the window ledge at 
the right-hand comer of the window 
ia Ghed in with ironwork. A simpler 
design for a door and window may be 
found in an a<5Companying illustration. 
Here the window is the prominent ob- 
ject, and is open on three sides to the 
street. The architectural scheme is 
consistently composed of straight lines 
and angles. The effect is more severe 
than with such designs as offer combi- 
nations of curves and waved lines, but 
its simplicity and sobriety of treat- 
ment are very pleasing, and it is less 
likely to go out of architectural fash- 
ion than some of the more elaborate 
and modish designs. The advantage 
of this plan lies in the width and depth 
of the window which gives opportuni- 
ties for the advantageous display of 
goods. As a model of solid, sensible 
architecture, it combines good taste 
with effectiveness. The arrangement 
of goods in the window should narmo- 
nize in composition of lines and masses 
with the character of the external 
architecture, as it does in the illustra- 
tion. A peculiarity of this design is the 
shelf surmounting the rod which sup- 
ports the curtain in the back-ground. 
A more or less difficult architectural 
problem is always presented by a cor- 
ner drug-store. A symmetrical and 
artistic bit of architecture is found in 
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the illustration in which the corner 
is so handled that there are no posi- 
tive angles presented, and the outline 
rounds itself into the suggestion of a 
semi-circle. The large ^uaed mortar, 
emblematic of the pharmaceutical 
profession, is here usea in a decorative 
manner to define the position of the 
virtual comer of the street. The 
awning curve away from this cen- 
tral point after the graceful fashion of 
Arab tents. There is something par- 
ticularly pleasing about the composi- 
tion of fine shown in this design. It 
is far from weak or insipid, and it is 
noticeable for the absence of finical 
ornament. The panels of lattice-work 
inserted in the lower part of the win- 
dows are in complete harmony with 
the upper part of the design. As for 
color and light, the gilded mortar con- 
centrates the rays of the sun and 
sends them playing over the brilliant 
goods in the window when the awnings 
are drawn up. When they are down 
they form of themselves desirable 
masses of color. The practical value 
of such a front lies in the unusually 
fine effect offered by the sween of vis- 
ion. The whole interior of the win- 
dow is revealed to the passer-by at a 
glance. With such a front as this, 
spherical goods and accessories forming 
graceful curves would be particularly 
appropriate as window decorations. 

it frequently happens that the posi- 
tion of a drug-store is such that out- 
side the window or the front there 
remains a vacant space of ground 
which properly belongs to the store. 
It is an excellent plain to fill in this 
space with ornamental shrubs or 



projecting from a wall with the double 
mtention of affording a decoration and 
of attracting attention from a dis- 
tance, on either side, by its projec- 
tion bejrond the line of the wall. It 
is especially adapted for the side of 
a corner store, m which the show- 
window on the front is hardly to be 
seen by pei*80iis approaching from the 
street, it is just large enough to con- 
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plants growing in the stone or metallic 
urns sold for the purpose. A hand- 
some railing shoula extend about the 
window or front. Wrought iron of 
elaborate design used in this way 
would give a sumptuous look to any 
drug-store front. A very artistic ex- 
ample of such an arrangement is of- 
fered by an a<5Companying illustration 
than which nothing could be more 
decorative nor in more correct taste, 
the scrolls of the iron- work well har- 
monizing with the lines and curves of 
the planto and the goods in the win- 
dow. A simpler design of the same 
kind has a plain brass railing and 
an urn filled with growing plants at 
the right-hand comer. The window 
decoration in this illustration offers 
excellent suggestions. We will ima- 
gine a large antique brass lamp such 
as one sees in studios and trie a brae 
shops, suspended from^bove by a 
brass chain. Curtains of yellow India 
silk fall in long folds on either side. 
If a few yellow fiowers of the hardy 
decorative varieties, such as wall 
fiowers, careopees or chrysanthemums 
should appear among the mass of green 
vines or large leaves, the artistic qual- 
ity of the effect woiild be greatly in- 
creased. Flowers and shrubs are as 
valuable for external accessories of 
drug-stores as for internal. 

An original and practical idea is 
that illustrated by the design of the 
initial letter— a sort of lantern window 
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tain a colored jar and a ^-jet covered 
with a ^obe,and its i)osition above the 
heads of the pedestrians makes of it 
a kind of guiding star to those com- 
ing from a distance at night. It wiU 
bear considerable ornament and forms 
an excellent decoration, both artisti- 
cally and from the stand-point of sig- 
nificance, for a drug-store front. 

[To be continued.] 



Use of Bono Aoid for 
Preserving Food. 

From a series of experi- 
ments made with a view 
to determine the action of 
boric acid on the animal 
system, the author draws 
the following conclusions. 
The admission of boric acid 
as addition to food, even 
in very small doses, is in- 
jurious to the digestive or 
gans. This injurious action 
depends on the circum- 
stance that boric acid acts 
so as to materially increase 
mthe proportion of solid 
' matters and nitrogen in the 
faeces separated. It is also 
a remarkable coincidence, that the ac- 
tion of boric acid on the intestinal dis- 
charge is well-marked, even by the 
exhibition of so little as 0.5 gramme 
per diem. Moreover, this action is in 
direct relation to the quantity of acid 
taken and is maintained for some time. 
The action described is perceptible, not 
only with vegetable or animal foods, 
which contain a large proportion of in- 
digestible ing[redient8. but also when 
highly digestible food, such as milk 
and eggs, is taken. Food to which 
boric acid has been added tends to 
cause an increase in the secretion of 
gall during assimilation. Its most im- 
portant action, however, is the increase 
which it causes in the dischar^ of 
albuminous substances from the mtes- 
tinal canal. It is evident that its use 
as a food preservative is not as bene- 
ficial as hitherto assumed.— J. Fors- 
TER, Dingl. Pol. J, and J, Chem. Soc, 

Secure Corks. 
TiOHT-closing corks maybe obtained 
by soaking good corks for several 
hours in a warm (about 50' C. or 122** 
F.) solution of 15 parts of glue or gel- 
atin in a mixture of 24 pcurts of gly- 
cerin, and 600 parts of water. These 
corks may be made still more proof 
against acids, by dipping them, after 
bein^ completely dried, for about ten 
or fin^een minutes in a warm mixture 
of 4 parts of paraffin, and 1 part of 
vaselme. —PoZy^. Mittheil. 



[Original Communioation.] 
EXTRACT OF CANNABIS INDICA. 

BT HENRT MAOLAGAN. 

Since the publication by the writer, 
in the American Druggist for July, 
of an article on copper as the source 
of the color of this extract, two criti- 
cisms have appeared, one by the editor 
of the Chicago Pkarmacistand one 
by Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn, 

f>ublished in his ^^phemeris. As the 
atter statement enectually contro- 
verts that of the Pharmacist^ it will 
be necessary to reply to Dr. Squibb 
only. 

It should be here stated that it was 
not intended in the original article 
that the idea should be conveyed that 
copper was present in harmful quan- 
tity, as Dr. Squibb assumes; the 
amount of metal present and the 
smallness of the dose of the extract, 
should have precluded such a supposi- 
tion. The object was to point out the 
fact that Uie usual dark, rich green 
color of the extract was not natural, 
and, incidentally, the objection to the 
use of copper vessels in making such 
preparations. 

Dr. Squibb concedes the presence of 
copper m his extract, but claims to 
have found a much smaller quantity 
than the writer has stated, and witn 
this exception, if due allowance be 
made for the fact that the doctor is to 
a certain extent acting upon the de- 
fensive, he practically admits the 
truth of the statement that ** the dark- 
green color characteristic of most 




samples is not natural," although he 
ingeniously endeavors by an^ment 
to nave it appear otherwise. He says 
that an ''experimental '' extract made 
without contact with copper was pre- 
cisely like his ''stock" extract when 
viewed in maes^ but "at the thin edges 
against the porcelain, there was a dis- 
tinct difference in color, the experimen- 
tal extract being still green and not 
brown, but with a yellower or hroumer 
tinge." The comparison in maea is 
haraly fair, as any two dark-colored 
extracts will look alike imder such 
circumstances, and it is only in thin 
layers that a comparison can be pro- 
perly made, and tne true color ascer- 
tained. Very few pharmacists, it is 
thought, will agree with Dr. Squibb 
that the "non-coppered" extract is 
green, and luckily tnere happens to be 
a very easy way for those interested to 
judge the case for themselves. Dr. 
Sqiubb's fluid extract is made by re- 
percolation, without contact with cop- 
per, and represents an equivalent 
quantity of good Cannabis tope. Let 
any one evaporate an ounce or so of 
this in porcelain, at say 150** F., with 
a "partial exclusion of light," and 
with a total exclusion of prejudice 
judge the color by smearing a little 
of the extract on white paper. Of 
course, different persons in describinr 
an indefinite color such as this is, would 
probably vary somewhat in their 
judgment, but whatever color may be 
finedly s^ttlecl upon, it t@ not poesiblq 
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that extract of Canabis /ree/rom cop- 
per can ever be deecrioed as a purelv 
green extract, and such Dr. Sqnibb's 
and others certainly are. It may 
have been an error to call the color 
'* brownish-black with scarce a tinge 
of green," but if so, the (German Phw*- 
macopoeia is also wrong, as that 
authority states that the extract is 
** dark-brown." 

The writer did not "overlook the 
fact that a drug containing a large 
quantity of green chlorophyll might 
yield to a good solvent a green ex- 
tract." This can onlv be the case 
where the chlorophyll is in good 
quantity, and the other extractive 
matters are lighter than it in color. 
Dark colors neutralize or swallow up 
lighter ones, and the modifying in- 
fluence of either must always be in 
proportion to its intensity. According 
to Dr. SquibVs ^^fact,*^ all extracts 
from leaves or leafy plants should be 
green, while very many are not so, 
and it is not alwavs because the 
chlorophyll is alterea or destroyed iu 
the process of manufacture; it is pro- 
bably still present, but it is neutralized 
and overcome by the darker extractive 
matter taken up bv the solvent. Many 
such extracts still retain a *' sugges- 
tion " of greenish color, some more and 
some less, according to the relative pro- 
portion of the coloring principles. JEx- 
tract .of Cannabis bemg maae from a 
leafy plant, of course contains the usual 
proportion of chlorophyll, but the 
Dlackish resinous extractive matter is 
so much greater in quantity and more 
intense in color that the ^reen is 
almost if not entirely obhterated. 
The brown extract readily yields chlo- 
rophyll bjr treatment with warm 
hydrochloric acid. 

In explanation of the deep green 
color of the extract containing copper. 
Dr. Squibb offers the theorv that that 
metal retards or prevents the destruc- 
tion of the chlorophyll by heat, and 
therefore that the color is due entirely 
to that substance. To test the correct- 
ness of this, a quantity of extract free 
from copper was dissolved in alcohol, 
and evaporated in porcelain at the full 
heat of a steam-bath with free access 
of Ught and air. Solution and evapo- 
ration was repeated ten times, ana it 
was then thought that the chlo- 
rophyll must by that time be destroy- 
ed, if it is injured at all by heat under 
such circumstances. The extract was 
then brownish-black as originally, and 
was redissolved in alcohol and evapo- 
rated in a copper vessel. The color 
auickly changed to green, and the 
nnished product had the usiial dark- 
green color; thus showing that this 
color was not due to chlorophyll, if 
that substance is so easily destroyed 
by heat, as has been assumed. 

In the course of these experiments 
it was f oimd that the solid extract had 
very little effect on copper in the ab- 
sence of alcohol. Some brown ex- 
tract was heated in a copper vessel for 
several days, with but little if any 
change of color; it was then dissolved 
in alcohol and evaporated in the same 
vessel, with the usual green extract 
resulting. Whether the alcohol as 
such has any effect, or whether the in- 
creased activity is due to greater 
fluidity cannot yet be stated. 

In the original article it was stated 
that contact with copper rendered a 
portion of the extract insoluble in alco- 
hol, and it was surmised that pro- 
longed contact would probably bring 
the whole into that condition. Subse- 
quent experiments have to a certain 
extent verifled the opinion. A 
moderately weak tincture of the brown 
extract was placed in a bottle with a 
few strips of copper, and shaken; in a 
short time the color of the tincture 
had become a beautiful green, Imt, on 
standing, this color gradually faded, 
and after the lapse of three weeks, 
there was a large green deposit in the 
bottle, and the supernatant liquor was 



about the color of sherry wine; this 
on evaporation left a very light-brown 
resinous residue. The exact nature of 
this change has not yet been de- 
termined, but the fact is clearly indi- 
cated that this extract has a strong 
affinity for copper. 

Now as to the quantity of conper 
present in commercial extracts of Can- 
nabis, the writer gave it as | of -one 
per cent, or about one grain in each 
ounce, while Dr. Squibb found only 
about I of that quantity in his ex- 
tract. As the doctor gives details of 
his analyses, the intelligent reader 
will be enabled te judge of the value 
of his conclusions. The writer 
will be content with stating that it can 
easilv be demonstrated that Dr. 
Squibb, in the preliminary analysis, 
thSrew away about nine-tenths of the 
copper (in the resinous precipitate), 
ana found about one-tenth of the 
quantitv actually present. In the sec- 
ond ana crucial analysis, the quantity 
of extract taken for examination (1.85 
grammes or 29 grains) was altogether 
too small, especially where there exist- 
ed a disinclination on the part of the 
anfldyst to go to the trouble of prei>ar- 
ing a fljie balance for weighing the re- 
smt, which would only have been 
about three milligranimes, or ^ grain, 
if 1 of one per cent were present 

The writer has examined many 
samples of extract of Cannabis, and 
with practically uniform results; be- 
low are given those obtained from Dr. 
Squibb's: in each case about ten 
grammes (10.00) were incinerated, and 
the ash treated with hydrochloric 
acid, the solution diluted with water 
and flltered. Some of the estimations 
were then made by reduction with 
zinc, the copper resulting bein^ treat- 
ed with feme chloride, and titrated 
with potassiutn permanganate; others 
were made with hydrogen sulphide, 
the cupric sulphide being washed 
with sulphuretted hvdrogen water, 
dried, and ignited witn sulphur in a 
current of hydrogen. About 20 C.c. of 
Hquid resulted m>m the solution of 
the ash, and in eocA case was of a de- 
cidedly bluish tint, the presence of 
copper being actually apparent to the 
eye. 
10.54 grammes extract with zinc gave 

0.028 Cu; this with FctCl., ete., 

0.029. 
10.20 grammes extract with zinc gave 

0.285 Cu; this with Fe>a«, ete., 

0.029. 
10.00 grammes extract with zinc gave 

0.026 Cu; this with FciCl., ete., 

0.258. 
10.68 grammes extract with HtS gave 

0.035 CiitS, equal to Cu 0.028. 
12.07 grammes extract with HsS gave 

0.0436 CutS, equal to Cu 0.0349. 
11.80 grammes extract with HsS gave 

0.040 CusS, equal to Cu 0.032. 
The extracts of other makers yielded 
results very similar to the above. 

In conclusion, is not Dr. Squibb 
somewhat inconsistent in saying that 
the original paper ''has done harm in- 
stead of the good it was intended to 
do," and in almost the same sentence 
annoimcing his intention of improv- 
ing his own extract by reducing the 
amount of copper in it, or perhaps, ex- 
cluding it altogether? The latter can 
be easily accomplished, and when it is, 
at least one brand of extract in the 
market will have lost ite old, familiar 
features. 

Nkw York, Dec., 1884. 



Idunium. 

This is the name proposed by Pro- 
fessor Websky for a supposed new 
metal discovered by him in native va- 
nadate of lead. launium is reported 
to resemble vanadium in several re- 
specte, both physically and chemically, 
and to form an oxide havine acid pro- 
perties analogous to vanadic acid, of 
the probable composition IdiO«. 



Bemoval of Copper ttom Eztraots 
and other Pharmaoeutloal Pre- 
parations. 

Q. Nattier is one of several re- 
cent writers, who draw attention of 
copper in certain pharmaceutical pre- 
parations which nave been made in 
copper vessels, or have in some man- 
ner come in contact with copper. A 
paper on this subject by J. Rutherford 
Hill, was read at the late British 
Pharm. Conference, and the late dis- 
cussion on the presence of copper in 
extract of Cannabis Indica will be in 
the rcMBider^s memory. 

G. Nattier proposes to remove the 
copper, which may exist in any such 
preparation, by the well-known meth- 
od of electrolysis. The preparation 
must of course be sufficientiy diluted, 
otherwise the current will not be able 
to accomplish the object. A feeble 
current only should be passed; the 
negative pole, where the dissolved 
copper will be deposited, should have a 
la^ surface and may itself be of 
bright copper. 

When thus operating, the current 
must not be interrupted, while the 
negative pole is lifted out of the liquid ; 
otherwise a portion of the copper 
might be redissolved. 

Cannabis Indica as a Local AnsBS- 
thetioi 

A. Aabonson writes, in the British 
Journal of Dental Science (November 
1st), that tincture of Cannabis Indica 
as a local ansesthetic is perfectly satis- 
factory. He has extracted with its aid 
as many as twenty-two teeth and 
stumps at one sitting. His plan is to 
dilute the tincture some three or five 
times, according to the probable dura- 
tion of the operation. The diluted 
tincture is then applied in cotton wool 
to cavities, if such exist, and also about 
the gums of the affected teeth. The 
beaks of the extracting forceps are 
also, after being warmed, dipped in 
the diluted tincture. In cold weather, 
it is wise to dilute the Cannabis Indica 
with warm water. His patiente ac- 
knowle^e the immunity from pain 
they enjoyed during the extraction, 
and all expressed surprise andjplea- 
sure at the simplicity of the perform- 
ance. Hie ordinary methods of an- 
aesthetizing are subject to danger; 
this is as effectual, and is devoid of 
the possibility of YksrnL—Chem. and 
Drugg. 

** PutB-Pomade for Metals.'' 

A RBOENT formula is as follows; Re- 
duce 100 parts of cocoanut-oil soap 
to fine shavings and mix it with 
enough water, at a gentle heat, to pro- 
duce a thick paste. Also triturate 10 
parte of rotten stone with a sufficient 
quantity of water to produce a smooth 
paste, and mix with this 3 parte of 
carbonate of ammonium. Finally in- 
corporate this mixture with the soap- 
paste, after it has become cold. The 
product should be kept in stone-pote 
secured witii bladder or parchment. 

Mode of applying Chrysarobin in 
Ecaema. 

Ansprrz has found that the best 
method of ^viijing chrysarobin (so- 
called chrysopnanic acid) in eczema is 
by the intervention of solution of gut- 
ta-percha (liquor Gutte-perchsB U. S. 
Ph., a solution of gutte-percha in chlo- 
roform), once known imder the name 
of traumaticine or chloropercha. He 
dissolves one part each of chrysarobin 
and of gutta-percha in eight parte of 
chloroform. 

Besnier prefers first applying a solu- 
tion of the chrysarobin in the chloro- 
form, and covering this with a varnish 
of the gutta-percha solution.— C%em. 
andDnigg. 
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THE KOLA-NUT. 

The recent discovery of the ansBS- 
thetic action of cocaine has led several 
investigators to examine the thera- 
peutic effects of certain allied suh- 
stances which have heen known to 
be used for assuaging hunger, and for 
bearing protracted fatigue. The prin- 
cipal one of these is caneine (in coffee 
or tea) ; others are euaranine and 
theobromine. It has, nowever, been 
ascertained, at least in the case of 
caffeine, that it does not share the 
peculiar property of cocaine of acting 
as a local ansBsthetic, but, on the con- 
trary, is a local irritant. Neverthe- 
less, experiments are bein^ continued 
with the various drugs yielding 
these principles, and among them 
the kola-nut has attracted atten- 
tion becauBe it has long been 
known to be used, by the natives 
in a portion of Western Africa, 
for precisely the same purposes 
as coca is used by the moun- 
taineers of the Andes. We have 



with fresh water, and covered with 
new leaves ; in this way they are said 
to keep for eight or ten months. 

Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen have 
found the seeds to contain 2.35^ of 
caffeine and 0.02^ of theobromine. 

The fruit of the kola-tree (Sterculia 
acuminata Sch. and Endl.) consists of 
a chestnut-brown pericarp, covered 
with a dry skin, ana inclosing two to 
ten seeds. It has (at least the speci- 
men accessible to Mr. Zohlenhofer 
had) about the shape of a flattened 
egg, is nine cm. long, five cm. broad, 
and three cm. high. At one end is 
seen the place where the stalk has 
been broken off, the other end send 
in a short beak. 



that of a chestnut. The taste is 
similar to that of the coffee-bean. 

Zohlenhofer^s experiments confirm 
the statement maae by others that 
the chewing of the seed makes drink- 
ing-water, even when comparatively 
impure or stale, quite palatable. 

Mustard Paper. 

Mr. Georqe McDonald, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. . in a paper read at the late 
meeting of the Michigan Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, states that the for- 
mula given by the Pharmacopoeia does 
not seem to work well, since the mix- 
ture of powdered mustard (deprived of 
oil) and of solution of gutta-percha can- 
not be applied to the paper with a 
brush, tie tindB that tne mass fol- 
lows the brush and refuses to adhere 
to the pap<:^r. If , however, a common 
8 inch Bpatula be used for applying 




received a number of inquiries on 
the subject^ and though we have 
once published an account of the 
plant yielding the kola-nut (New 
Rem., 1861, p. 34), we think it will 
interest many of our readers if 
we supplement the information, there 
given, by some further details which 
we take from a paper by H. Zohlen- 
hofer (in Arch, d. Pharm,^ 222, 334): 

Palisot-Beauvois, in his Flore 
d'Oware, relates that the negroes of 
Oware eat the kola-nuts chiefly be- 
cause they have the remarkable pro- 
perty, after having been chewed^ of 
imparting a pleasant taste to all sub- 
sequent food or drink, particularly to 
water. The effect lasts only while the 
interior of the mouth is lined with the 
magma. 

T^e fresh seeds of the kola are much 
more bitter than the dry, which is 
probably owing to the loss of some 
volatile principle lost on drying. This 
explains whv the negroes do not care 
for the dried seeds, but always prefer 
them fresh. 

Prax (in ** Commerce de TAlg^rie 
avec la Mecque et le Soudan.'' Paris, 
1849, p. 19) says: 

The merchants first strip the seeds 
completely from the envelope, and 
wrap them afterwards in large leaves 
taken from various Sterculiaceae (to 
which family the kola-nut belongs). 
They are then packed in large baskets, 
called tiag?ia which are formed in this 
manner: four pieces of flexible wood 
are tied together cross-wise, so that 
each two of them have the shape of a 
horse-shoe, and this frame is covered 
with a piece of tanned ox-hide. The 
basket being filled with the seeds, a 
four-times folded sack gherara is laid 
on top and tied to the four pieces of 
wood. 

Every month the seeds are washed 




The fresh seeds consist of two to 
three cotyledons, extemaUy purple 
and internally rose-color to oright 




purple. The edges of the cotyledons 
appear slightly swollen. The size of 
the cotyledons varies greatly; some- 
times one is so small that it lies in a 
cavity inside another. The whole 
surface is traversed by fine wrinkles, 
which disappear, however, completely 
on drying. The embryo is anatropous 
and comparatively small. In consis- 
tence, the seed may be compared to 



the mass, a tolerable degree of suc- 
cess is obtained. He also draws at- 
tention to the different features 
otherwise presented by the article as 
put on the market by manufactur- 
ers and that made h^ the officinal 
formula. The commercial article is on 
softy unsized paper, and, therefore, soft 
and pliable, while the officinal is on 
stiff and sized paper. When the;latter 
is dipped into water it does not retain 
enough moisture to produce the **oil 
of mustard " rapidly enough, while the 
soft, unsized paper certamly has this 
advantage. 

The author also tried other solvents 
than that recommended by the Phsuma- 
copoeia for mixing with the powdered 
mustard, and obtained better results 
from a solution of one drachm of gutta- 
percha in ten fiuidrachms of coal-tar 
benzol, than from any other.— After 
The Druggist, 



Sodium Borobenzoate. 

Mr. Thos. S. Wdcoand, of Philadel- 
phia, having had occasional prescrip- 
tions for borobenzoate of socuum, he 
obtained the following formula) from 
friends who had used them. 

1. For making the salt 

Borate of Soaium 3 oz. 

Benzoate of Sodium 4 ** 

Water, enough to dissolve. 

Dissolve the salts in the water and 
evaporate, with constant stirring, to 
dryness. One-sixth of the above pro- 
portions yield one ounce. 

2. To a hot solution of borax add 
benzoic acid sufficient to saturate it, 
and evaporate to dryness. This for- 
mula seems preferable. 

The salt is prescribed in 12 to 15 
grain doses given with tonics.— Am. 
Joum. Pharm. 
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CAPSULE MACHINE. 

The engraving shows a machine 
recently inventeof by Mr. I. Strickler, 
of 297 Main street, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., for filling gelatin capsules with 
Quinine or oiher dry medicinal pow- 
aers. 

The powder passes from the hopper 
into the filling tube, placed trans- 
versely below tne hojjper and inclined 
to the horizon, to facilitate the fall of 
the powder toward the end of the tube 
in which the capsule is held. The 
plunger works within the filling 
tube from its back end. There is a 
bottom on the back end of the plun- 
ger for forcing it forward, the motion 
being arrested by a collar striking the 
the back end of the tube. 




Stiickler's capeuling machine. 

The plunger is forced outward by a 
spiral spring. The capsule rests in a 
recess somewhat larger than the re- 
maining portions of the tube. . 

The capsule is held in place by the 
finger of one hand, and the plunger 
prised down by the other. This 
forces the powder into the capsule, 
and the operation is repeated until the 
proper amount of powder has been put 
m. The forward end of the plunger 
is made slightly concave, for tne piu*- 
pose of leaving a convex surface on 
the powder, to fit the cap when put 
on the filled capsules. When properly 
filled, the capsule may be expelled 
by pressing the plunger inward to its 
full extent. The return spring motion 
of the filter gives it an easy and quick 
filling action, and as the plunger passes 
beneath the hopper, there is no liabil- 
ity of the powder clogging.— Sbien*. 
A.tneTm 



The Dermatio Effbots of Antipyrin. 

A LATELY published paper by Dr. A. 
Cahn, the assistant of Prof. Kussmaul, 
of Strassburg, points out the fact that 
antipvrin stands in a closer therapeu- 
tic relationship to quinine than kairin, 
both by its more analogous effect upon 
the temperature and tne excretion of 
urine, but also by its sometimes pro- 
ducing the same kind of eruption of 
the skin. In the case of a tjrphoid 
patient, after 675 grains of antipyrin 
had been administered, there appeJsu:^, 
on the 20th day, an ervthematous erup- 
tion, unaccoinpanied by any subjective 
symptoms. This eruption showed it- 
self as round, bright red, and sliehtly 
elevated spots disappearing entirely on 
pressure; the edges were somewhat 
mdistinct, and the size of the spots 
varied from i to 2 miUimeters. Upon 
the elbow and patella they formed 
large confiuent patches of a bright-red 
color, and here hardly any normal 
skin was visible. The eruption was 
more profuse over the anterior sur- 
faces of the extremities than over the 
posterior; more profuse over the back 
than over the chest and abdomen. 
On discontinuing the antipvrin the 
eruption disappeared on the following 
day. At 2 p.m. and at 3 p.m. of the 
latter, the patient received again 30 
grains of the drug, when the eruption 
reappeared at 6 p.m. on the fore-8trms. 
and m the coiurse of half an hom* it had 



spread over the legs, arms, back, chest, 
and neck. 

In a short time the extensor surfaces 
of the fore-arms and knees were cov- 
ered with a bright-red, scarlatina-like, 
confiuent eruption, while the rest of 
the body was thickly covered with red 
spots. 'This time the patient felt a 
sught sensation of warmth in the 
larger patches, and this was proved by 
thesunace; the thermometer showed 
that the temperature of the congested 
spots was higher, especially the skin 
over the patella, which was 2.7** F. 
higher than the skin of the inner side 
of the thieh. The next day the erup- 
tion had disappeared, but could be at 
any time re-excited by a fresh dose of 
antipyrin. 

It follows that antipyrin is capable 
of producing erythema under certain 
conditions, yet tnere are no subjective 
symptoms noticeable which coiild be 
construed as alarming. In fact, only 
by a persistent contmuance of the 
drug do these symptoms become dis- 
agreeable. The simple remedy, there- 
fore, when this eruption makes its 
appearance, is to stop the use of the 
drug for a while. But even this is not 
absolutely necessary, as subsequent 
observations of Dr. Cahn and other 
authorities in cases of typhoid fever 
have shown that, in spite of the erup- 
tion, the remedy may be continued 
without unpleasant effects.* 

A CONSTANT LEVEL STEAM- 
OVEN AND STILL. 

The accompanying sketch of a com- 
bined steam-oven and distilled water 
apparatus, so arranged as to be left to 
itself for a long period of time without 
the risk of the ooiler going dry, may 
perhaps be of interest to many chem- 
ists, and it is hoped that a few words 
only will be necessary to describe its 
working. The steam-oven ^ is of the 



ficient water on the top to secure the 
two corks being air-tignt. By a suita- 
ble adjustment of a Mariotte's tube 3f, 
the rate of flow of the. water can be so 
regulated that the level of the water 
in the condenser is constant, or, if de- 
sired, allowed to drop slowly into the 
waste pipe, while tne water evapo- 
rated from A is replaced by water al- 
ready near boiling. In practice it has 
been found necessary to allow the 
water to waste at the rate of about 2 
drops a minute, the 18 gallons lasting 
for over 72 hours, during which time 
10 to 11 gallons of distilled water are 
collected. When this apparatus was 
first fitted up in this laboratory, it was 
intended to nave connected the con- 
denser directly with the town water 
supply, but as the water works' au- 
thorities would sanction no such con- 
nectioUj we had recourse to the cis- 
tern, with the satisfactory result that 
we are in this respect quite indepen- 
dent of the caprice of the water works' 
turn cock. The several connections 
are made by union joints at u u to 
allow the apparatus to be taken to 
pieces and the boiler freed from scale. 
The whole apparatus may be supported 
upon a strong shelf, which should be 
protected from the heat of the burner 
Dy means of slates or asbestos mill- 
board. With this arrangement bulky 
precipitates may be allowed to remain 
m the steam-oven all night and found 
ready for further treatment next morn- 
ing.— Alex. J. Atkinson, in Chem. 
News, Nov. 21st. 

Albuminated Sublimate Gkiuze and 
Dressings. 

Sir Joseph Lister recently read an 
important address on Corrosive Sub- 
limate as a surgical dressing, at the 
Opening Meeting of the Medical Society 
of London, which contains some in- 
teresting points and valuable hints. 
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Atkin8on*8 steam oven and still. 



ordinary construction, but is fitted at 
the side with a tube connecting it with 
the condenser B, Heat is appfied to A 
by means of a radial burner, con- 
nected with the gas supply by metallic 
tubing ; the steam generated circulates 
round the drying chamber, escapes 
through the copper tube O, thence 
through a block tm worm, and falls as 
distilled water in the receiver D. The 
cistern ^.fitted with aMariotte's tube, 
holds cold water which falls through 
the tube TT, enters the condenser, 
where it rises slowly, absorbing heat 
from the condensing-worm, until it 
reaches the tube leculing to the boiler at 
a high temperature. For a cistern, an 
18-gallon ale cask, supported on a stool, 
has been found to answer admirably, 
having the advantage of holding siu- 

• Abstract from a circular furnished by Messrs. 
Lutx & Movius, 15 Warren street. New York, the 
sole agents of the manufacturers of antipyrin in the 
United States. 



After speaking of several of the 
usual antiseptics, among which (it may 
be incidentally remarked) he does not 
ascribe very much efficiency to iodo- 
form, he arrives at corrosive subUmate 
and nrst pays tribute to the investiga- 
tions of Koch who ascertained by posi- 
tive and incontrovertible experiments, 
that corrosive sublimate and certain 
other antiseptics had a twofold power, 
namely either to destroy the vitality of 
germs or bacteria, or merely tempora- 
rily to suppress it. For instance, a 
solution of 1 part of corrosive subli- 
mate in 20,000 is amply strong enough 
to exert a germiciaai action, and an- 
other of 1 in 300,000 will be found to 
exert an ** inhibitory " action (as Lister 
terms it). 

These properties of corrosive subU- 
mate are such (continues lister) as no 
other antiseptic agent had ever been 
ascertained to possess in anything like 
such dilute solution. With regard to 
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the purposes of antiseptic surgery, the 
**iimibitory^* action of the antiseptic 
would be sufficient, provided we were 
satisfied that the wound is left free 
from injurious organisms, and that the 
dressing which we apply, itself con- 
tains no such organisms still alive. 
Then all we require is that the dress- 
ing should be able to prevent the de- 
velopment of organisms from without 
into the discharges with which the 
dressing may be soaked. 

Corrosive sublimate has been used 
extensively by our German brethren, 
chiefly in the form of sublimate wood- 
wool, as it is called, in which one-half 
per cent of corrosive sublimate, with 
an equal part of glycerin, is mixed 
with '* wood-wool," that is, pinewood 
reduced almost to a state of powder by 
machinery. This is highly absorbent 
and has given excellent results, but is 
somewhat unwieldy in its applica- 
tion. 

Prof. lister happened to use a dress- 
ing of sublmiate gauze in the case of a 
wound where there was a very free 
hemorrhage after the operation. This 
woimd was dressed with a piece of 
absorbent cotton charged witn about 
five per cent of corrosive sublimate. 
On redressing the wound, Prof. Lister 
found that there had been no irritation 
caused by the dressing, as had been 
the case often before, and moreover, 
the blood-clot had an appearance such 
as he had never seen before. From 
the epidermic edges of the wound, the 
epidermis crept over the blood- 
clot like the white claws of an 
animal extending over the dark coa- 
gulum. Prof. Loster^s explanation is 
this, that, while sublimate wool ren- 
dered the woimd for surgical purposes 
perfectly aseptic, the albuminoua dis- 
charge from the wound prevented the 
sublimate from coming mto operation 
as an irritant, the most perfect condi- 
tions imaginable for healing a super- 
ficial wound. 

• The next question Prof. Lister takes 
up is, whether albumen and corrosive 
sublimate under all circumstances 
really form the insoluble, or very spar- 
ingly soluble compound recognized as 
such by chemists. If albumen really 
formed an insoluble and absolutely in 
active compound with sublimate, this 
would probably prevent the use of the 
latter m antiseptic surgery. To test 
the matter. Prof. Lister made a solu- 
tion of egg albumen, and then intro- 
duced into it some sublimate wool, the 
Quantity of albumen being about 
ouble that which would be necessary 
to form the alleged chemical compound 
with the sublimate. After a certain 
time he squeezed out the wool and ob- 
tained a clear fiuid, which strongly 
tasted of corrosive sublimate. Hence 
the albuminous fiuid had actually dis- 
solved some sublimate from the wool. 
This liquid he then mixed with an 
equal part of milk from a dairy, and 
the muk remained perfectly free from 
souring, showing that the liquid had 
antiseptic properties. 

He next made experiments with sub- 
limate on horsels blood, and noticed 
the singular phenomenon that after 
this had come in contact with subli- 
mate, it formed, on coagulation, a clot 
which did not contract, and did not 
give up the serum with which it was 
mixed. Prof. Lister's intention having 
been to obtain some blood-serum for 
further experiments^ and to collect it 
under conditions which would exclude 
septic substances. 

While obtaining blood from a horse, 
he caught one portion in a separate 
vessel, where it was stirred during 
coagulation so as to remove the fibrin. 

This whipped blood answered his 
purpose perfectly, because by virtue 
of the remarkable tendency or the red 
corpuscles of the blood of the horse to 
ag^egate into dense masses, and to 
separate in a short time, the mixture 
of serum and red corpuscles was found 
in three hours to have separated into 



two equal parts permitting the removal 
of the serum. 

Experiment then made with sub- 
limate wool, treated with various 
proportions of this serum in glass 
tubes, developed the fact that the 
fabric thus charged was perfectly re- 
sistent to septic processes. Even when 
only 1 per cent of sublimate was pres- 
ent, the odor noticeable after a long 
time was only a smell described as 
''being between mortar and the inner 
bark of some trees, which is the imme- 
diate effect of tne sublimate upon 
serum." 

While dressings of pure sublimate 
gauze of 1 in 500 had been observed to 
produce irritation and pustules on the 
skin^ a dressing containing 1 part of 
sublimate in conjunction with 160 of se- 
rum produced no such effect whatever. 

These and other considerations in- 
duced Prof. Lister to conclude that a 
combination of corrosive sublimate 
with albumen not only would render 
the former non-irritating, but to be 
actually the best and most suitable 
surgical dressing available. He re- 
commends horse^s blood-serum, which 
can be had in London. 

Prof. Lister finds that the sublimate 
and the serum may be mixed in almost 
any proportion. He exhibited a gauze 
charged with a serum containing 1 
part of sublimate in 75. Two and a 
naif parts of this liquid are required 
for 1 part of the gauze. The charged 
gauze is odorless, and almost tasteless, 
and yet it contains nearly 3 per ceni 
of sublimate. The proportion may be 
adjusted ad libitum 1 in 100 down to 1 
in 30; and yet no subUmate flies off 
from it when dry. It is absolutely 
non-irritating. It should not be torn, 
however, as this will scatter a dust 
which irritates the nostrils; it should 
be cut with scissors. 

Experiments made in the same man- 
ner with salicyhc or iodoform dressings 
showed that these substances did not 
retard the decomposition of the serum. 
Eucalyptus gauze (if fresh) and carbolic 
gauze prevented its decomposition. 

A different result is, nowever, ob- 
tained when, instead of the serum of 
blood, serum mixed with blood-corpus- 
cles is used, such as is obtained from 
cow's blood, in which the blood-cor- 
puscles remain largely suspended in 
the serum. In this case a much larger 
proportion of sublimate is necessary to 
repress septic processes. Yet, if a 
piece of gauze treated with 1 part of 
subUmate in 100 parts of pure serum, 
is afterwards treated with cow^s blood 
— serum and coipuscles together— all 
septic action is prevented. In such a 
case every other kind of antiseptic 
failed to act except carboUc acid gauze. 

Prof. Lister then says that he has 
recently dressed his hospital cases with 
gauze prepared with 1 of sublimate in 
100 of serum, and also with 1 in 50. 
The former was always non-irritating; 
the latter irritated in a few cases, but 
on substituting the weaker gauze the 
healing process went on perfectly. In 
a case oi hip-joint operation on a boy, 
the gauze was used, and after three 
days the symptoms were highly prom- 
ising, there being normal temperature 
and returning appetite €tnd strength. 
Prof. Lister strongly recommends tnat 
the gauze should be used in abundance 
(at least 16 layers) during the first 
twenty-four hours. 

Prof. Lister thinks that this sublimat- 
ed serum [which can be evaporated into 
scales on glass plates] will become 
an article of commerce, and that it 
will also be possible to dry and powder 
it, so that it may be mixed with vase- 
line as an antiseptic dressing, or even 
for dusting over the dressings. — After 
Lancet Oct. 25th. '84. 



THE NON-CONDUCTING HOOD. 

This invention has for basis the 
well-known principle that the cooking 
of food may be effected through a 
preservation, for a given lengto of 
time, of the requisite amount of heat 
that has first been obtained. 

[It is not alone for cooking food 
that this simple apparatus is useful 
for; it will be applicable to many pur- 
poses in the phannaceutical or chemi- 
cal laboratory, as, for instance, for 
prolonged digestion, for the very slow 
cooling of liquids intended for crystal- 
lization, etc., and it is on this account 
wegive it room here.— [Ed. A. D.] 

This hood consists of a dome-shaped 
contrivance of very thick felt, which 
is covered with cere-cloth, and is de- 
signed as a cover for a pot, saucepan, 
tureen, or any vessel whatever that 
contains food which one desires to 
cook or keep hot. The saucepan or 
other vessel is placed upon a neated 
refractory brick that rests upon a 
piece of thick felt, the hood is placed 
over the whole, and the apparatus is 
complete. 




** If you don't keep out of this yard 
you'll catch it," said a woman to a boy 
mWest Lynn. ** All right," answered 
the gamin ; ** I wouldn't have come in 
if I had known your folks had it." 



The object is to effect a saving in 
the fuel generally used for cooking 
food, to effect a saving in the time and 
surveillance that are necessary in aU 
other methods, and to keep soud and 
liquid food hot at all hours of the 
night and day without any danger of 
spoiling it through excess of heat. 

In order to show how the appara- 
tus works, Mr. Lecorme du 'miles, 
the inventor, had prepared at the 
house of the director or the Normal 
School all the elements necessary for 
making a consomm^ soup. At exactly 
half-past ten, a saucepan of enameled 
iron, which stood upon an ordinary 
stove, having reached the boiling 
point (100**), was placed in front of us 

rn an isolated table, upon which lay 
disks of refractory brick. Then 
the hood was placed over all, and it 
was agreed that six hours afterward 
an examination and test of the con- 
tents should be made in our presence. 
At the hour stated, the hooa was re- 
moved, and, by means of a thermome- 
ter which Mr. Berjot had provided 
himself with, it was found in the first 
place that the heat of the liquid was 
81**, the loss having been only 19** in 
six hours. If we take into account 
the delay that occurred during the 
verifications, and the double examina- 
tion that was made, we may allow 
that, upon proceeding regularly, the 
reduction in temperature would not be 
more than 15®. On another hand, by 
taking special precautions, that is to 
say, by slightly superheating the re- 
fractory bnck and employing a double 
hood, or even a slightly heated woolen 
covering, a still greater amount of 
heat might be kept up, s^ about 90"*. 
After ascertaimng tne oegree of heat, 
a potage au pain was at once mixed. 
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The bread was saturated in an instant, 
and the aroma and quality of the soup 
left nothing to be desired. After- 
wards the meat was taken out and 
foimd to be thoroughly cooked, as 
were also the veeetables. The experi- 
ment was therefore perfectly conclu- 
sive in fovor of Mr. du Tfidlles^s appa- 
ratus. The director of the Normal 
School asserts that all kinds of ra- 
gouts, game, poultiy, meat, and 
vegetables can be cooked in the same 
manner, and says the apparatus 
has already been used at his house 
more than sixty times, and always 
with the same success. The steward 
of the Normal School gives the same 
testimony. 

As an adjunct to the kitchen, the 
apparatus may be employed for keep- 
ing solid or liquid f ookI hot for twelve 
or fifteen hours or more. Aside from 
its simplicity, the hood has the merit 
of reqmring no expense or trouble to 
operate it. 



Fine or Forest Wool. 
( Waldr Wolle, Laine dea Bois.) 

About the year 1840, a new and cu- 
rious industry sprang up at a place 
called Humboldtsau, or the meadow 
of Humboldt, situated near Breslau, 
upper Silesia, which, like most novel- 
ties, had for several years to struggle 
witn difficulties before it could be said 
that its position was established— that, 
in fact, it occupied a place in the esti- 
mation of the public, or was noticed 
by the medical proiession. This in- 
dustry consisted m the utilization of 
the acicular leaves, or leaflets of the 
pine in the production of a substance 
to which the name '*Wald-Wolle," 
that is, *'pine, or forest wool," was ap- 
plied; and it evidently extended itself, 
for there subsequently arose new manu- 
factories at Pemda, in the Thuringer 
Wald; at Jonkoping, in Sweden; Wa- 
geningen, in Holland; as well as in 
some parts of France. 

Schledel, in his Waaren-Lexicoriy 
mentions this substance under '■ ^ Wald- 
Wolle," and describes it as '*the fibres 
of the needles of Pinua &ylvestri8, 
also of the black pine, Pinus niger 
austriacay fabricated after the process 
introduced by Joseph Weiss, of Zuck- 
mantel, Austrian Silesia. When pre- 
pared, it resembles horse-hair, and lias 
Deen used for stuffing mattresses, 
which purpose it seems to have fully 
answered, and the mattresses stuffed 
with it possesses an aromatic odor. 
In the process of its manufacture a vo- 
latile ou is obtained called Wald-woUe- 
oil, or forest- wool oil, which is used as 
an external application in rheumatic 
affections. The Wald-Wolle products 
can be procured in Berlin, Viena, 
Leipsic, etc. 

According to Hager, Weiss used the 
fibre of the pine leaf in the manu^c- 
ture of paper, and observed that those 
workmen who happened to be afflicted 
with gout or rheumatism were relieved 
by the application of the pine-needle 
products. Hence their introduction as 
remedial agents into medical practice. 

Simmonds, in his ''Dictionary of 
Trade Products," calls the article pine- 
needle wool, or pine-wood wool, *'a 
fibi-ous vegetable substance obtained 
in Prussia, by treating the buds and 
leaves of coniferous trees with a strong 
solution of carbonate of soda, liie 
fibre so obtained is used there for up- 
holstery purposes, such as stuffing for 
mattresses, mtended as a protection 
against insects, and also for wadding : 
blankets are made with it, and oil and 
soap are also obtained from it." 

Tiie term pine-wood wool is incor- 
rect, and conf oimds this with a very 
different article called ''Holzwolle," 
also of German origin, consisting of 
the pine-wood reduced to a coarse 
fibrous powdfer, an article which, im- 
pregnated with bichloride of mercury, 



is now recommended as an antiseptic 
dressing in surgery. 

In the Journal dP Agriculture pror 
tiquBy there is an €u1icle by Professor 
Charles Morren, mainly a translation 
from the Bemiache Bldtterfiir Land- 
u)irth9chaft, January, 1852, ** Note on 
the Vegetable Wool extracted from the 
leaves of the Pinus Sylvestris," of 
which the following is a summary: 
In the neighborhood of Breslau, in 
Silesia, in a property called the 
** Meadow of Humboldt," there exist 
two establishments— -one a factory 
where the leaves of the pine are con- 
verted into a kind of cotton, called 
pine or forest wool; the other an es- 
tablishment for invalids, where the 
waters used in the manufacture of the 
pine wool are employed as curative 
agents, affording relief to the sufferers 
from rheumatism. Both of these owe 
their existence to Herr von Pannewitz, 
inspector of forests, and inventor of a 
chemical process, dv means of which 
there is extracted from the long and 
fine pine leaves a fibrous substance 
called forest wool, because it curls, 
felts, and can be spun as ordinary 
wool. 

The wild pine, from which this wool 
is obtained^ is much esteemed in Ger- 
many for its many valuable proper- 
ties, and instead of leaving it to its 
natural ^wth, extensive plantations 
are cultivated, and the use Herr von 
Pannewitz has made of the leaves will 
contribute to extend the cultivation of 
thepine in other countries. 

The acicular leaves of pines, firs, and 
conifers in general, are composed of a 
bundle of fine and toueh fibres, sur- 
rounded and kept together by a resin- 
ous substance. Boil^ with an alkali, 
the resinous substance is dissolved, 
when it is easy to separate the fibres, 
and to wash and free them from all 
foreign substances. 

According to the process employed, 
and the leaves used, the wooly sub- 
stance is of a fine quality, or remains 
in a coarser state. 

In the first case it is used as wad- 
ding, in the second for upholstery pur- 
poses. 

The first use that was made of this 
filamentous substance was to substi- 
tute it for cotton or wool wadding in 
quilted blankets. In 1842, the hospital 
of Vienna bought five hundred of tnese 
blankets, and after a trial of several 
yecu*s a further supply was ordered. 
It was observed that under the infiu- 
ence of pine wool no noxious insects 
sheltered in the beds ; it was found also 
that the aroma was agreeable to the 
occupants. Soon after, the workhouse 
of Vienna was furnished with similar 
quilted blankets. 

Similar articles, as well as mattreses 
stuffed with the wool, have been used 
in the Charity and in other hospitals at 
Berlin and in the barracks of Breslau. 

An experience of five years in these 
establishments has proved that articles 
made of pine wool are very useful and 
durable, never troubled with moths, 
and only one-third the price of horse- 
hair. Besides, it can be spun and 
woven. The finest quality gives a yam 
resembling hemp and eoually strong. 
Spim and woven as cloth, it yields a 
fabric that may be used for carpets, 
horse-blankets, etc. The exhibitors of 
these products were awarded a bronze 
medal at the exhibition of Berlin, and 
a silver one at that of Altenburg. 

Such is the account given by Prof . 
Morren of the pine-wool productions, 
but I am informed that the quiltea 
blankets referred toby himare not now 
used in the Vienna Hospital, straw hav- 
ing superseded the pine- wool as a stuf- 
fily for mattresses. 

Bentley*say8: **From the leaves of 
this species {JPin,u8 sylvestris) the sub- 
stance called pine-wool or fur-wool is 
prepared. It is used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, etc., and is said to be repul- 

^ Manual of Botany, 1682, 078. 



sive to vermin. Wadding for medical 
use and cloth for various articles of 
dress, etc., are also manufactured 
from these leaves." 

Iilartindale* thus refers to it: " Fir- 
wool, or fir-wool wadding, obtained 
from the pine leaves, is sold as a brown- 
ish-yeUow fibre, in sheets like cotton- 
wool. It has a faint agreeable odor of 
the pine leaf, and is manufactured into 
blankets, jackets, spencers, stockings, 
etc." 

The last two authors refer to the 
" source of true pine-wool, but describe 
an entirely different article. 

In the '^National Dispensatory," 
Stills and Maisch refer to these pro- 
ducts, and state that **the leaves of 
the different species of pine, when dis- 
tilled with water, yield volatile oils, 
which differ from toe volatile oils ob- 
tcuiied from the resin of the same spe- 
cies. Such an oil is known, and to 
some extent employed in Grermany, as 
Fichtennadelol (fir-leaf oil), and the 
leaves, by pounding, are converted 
into a fibrous substance known as 
Fichten-wolle (fir-wool)." 

I am indebted for samples of the true 
pine or forest-wool (Wald-WoUe) to M. 
Bemardin, Mus^e de Melle, Belgium; 
to Herr Detrich, Prague, and to Dr. 
Maschke, in Breslau. I have also re- 
ceived two samples from S. Graetzer, 
of Carlsruhe, the depot for conifer 
preparations of Humboldtsau. These 
two differ in quality; the finer is la- 
belled * * adapted for coverlets, " and the 
coarser, for ** stuffing cushions." This 
substance, more or less fine, and with 
a faint pine odor, constitutes the arti- 
cle known as Wald-wolle, pine or for- 
est wool, throughout Germany and the 
Continent generally, and all authori- 
ties to which I have had access agree 
to its origin, the pine leaf ; its character, 
a fibrous substance, and the several 
uses, previously enumerated, to which 
it has been applied with more or less 
of success. Some eminent members 
of the medical profession on the Ck>n- 
tinent have spoKen favorably of these 
pine-wool productions, but whether 
they deserve or not the high encomiums 
passed on them, it is nevertheless an 
important fact that a material, before 
considered almost useless, is now con- 
verted into articles of domestic util- 
ity 

There is now in English commerce 
a fibrous article, in sheets like cotton- 
wool, to which the same name of pine 
or forest-wool, pine and fir-tree wool, 
pine-leaf wool are indifferently applied. 
Samples of this substance were ob- 
tained from different sources, but they 
so clearly corresponded that they 
pointed to one common origin. [The 
microscopic examination of this sub- 
stance by the author proved it to be 
composed of cotton,^ . . . 

In addition to this fibrous article now 
described, there is another material 
called *' pine-foliage forest-wool flan- 
nel," hygienic flannel, also **from the 
forest of Thuringia," claiming public 
and professional patrona^. It pro- 
fesses to be made from the fir-wool, 
the produce of the Black Forest fir, 
Pinus svlvestris. Thid is a woven ma- 
terial oi the same color as that previ- 
ously described. The warp was de- 
tached from the weft in order that 
they might be examined separately; 
the warp, when the dye was removed, 
turned out to be cotton. The fibres of 
the weft were next examined. In 
burning, they gave off that peculiar 
homy empyreumatic odor indicating 
an animal origin ; boiled in caustic al- 
kali, they were completely dissolved ; 
examined under the microscope, the 
imbrications on the individual nairs 
proved previous suspicions to be cor- 
rect, that this fibre consisted of wool. 
The woven material was, therefore, a 
combination of ordinary cotton and 
sheep^s wool, the former probably 
rather preponderating. 

* Extra PfaarmacopOBla, 1888, 818. 
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These fibrous materials profess to 
owe their origin to the leaves of the 
Pinussylvestris; but the venation of 
most of the conif erae is simple ; one sin- 
gle imbranched mid-rib, and the onljr 
available true fibres are the fibro-vesi- 
cular bundles of this mid-rib which are 
surrounded by parenchymatous tissue. 
The fibro- vascmar tissue of the mid-rib 
shows, with the proper reagents, a dis- 
tinct difference from that of cotton. 

It would appear, then, that this 
'* curious industry.^' consisting in the 
utilization of the leaves of the pine in 
the formation of a fibrous material 
called pine or forest wool, has given 
birth to another curious industry, 
which is endeavoring to attract the at- 
tention of the medical profession; the 
results of this investigation may assist 
in determining its true value as an ad- 
dition to our remedial appliances. — 
Abstrcust of a paper by Thomas Gbbb- 
NiSH, in Pharm, Jdum.y Nov. 15th. 




NEW AND CONVENIENT APPA- 
RATUS FOR ESTIMATING 
CARBONIC ACID. 

Dr. R. Baub recommends the appa- 
ratus here described as being more 
practical and easily managed than 
anv other. 

It consists of a generator a, and a 
gas-receiver b. The generator a is a 
wide-mouthed bottle, fitted with a 
rubber-stopper through which passes 
the neck of a very small fiask provided 
with a hole about half way up the 
globe, and intended to hold the acid 
necessary to decompose the carbonate. 
This small fiask is connected, by 
means of stout rubber-tubing, with a 
graduated tube c, oi>en at the bottom 
and contained within another larger 
tube. Both the inner and the outer 
tube are closed at the top, and only 
the gas delivery-tube commimicates 
with the inner tube, while a funnel- 
tube e communicates with the outer 
tube. At /, a notched cork inserted 
into the larger tube holds the inner 
one in a perpendicular position. D 
is a three-way cock, by means of 
which communication may be estab- 
lished either between generator and 
receiver exclusively, or also between 
either of these and the external air. 

The use of the apparatus will be 
readily understood from the follow- 
ing: 

The three-way cock is removed al- 
together and the tube b filled up to the 
mark 0^ with a suitable liquid, which 
will absorb none or but traces of the 
carbonic acid gas. Next a quantity of 
the powdered carbonat3 (f. i.,200 milli- 
grammes of marble) is put into the 
generator a, and a sufficient quantity 
of acid into the little flask. The rub- 
ber stopper is then moistened and 
carefully inserted. Next, the three- 
way cock is inserted, so that the com- 
mimication of the inside of the appa- 
ratus with the outside is still open for 
a few seconds. It is then tum^ so as 
to exclude communication with the ex- 



ternal air, and to be open onlv inside' 
The level of the liquid in the outer 
and inner tube of the receiver must be 
still exactly at 0*" ; if not, it must be 
adjusted. 

Now the acid in the little fiask is 
made to fiow upon the carbonate by 
inclining the bottle, whereupon the 
gas will oe given off, and will depress 
the column of liquid in the inner tube, 
while that in the outer will rise. In 
order to remove the excess of pres- 
sure, the stop-cock at the bottom of 
the receiver is opened now and then, 
and enoufl^h liquid allowed to run out, 
imtil the level of that in the inner is 
alike with that in the outer tube. 
Should too much have been withdrawn, 
a little may be poured back through 
the funnel e. w hen no more gas is 
fi^iven off, even after agitation (the 
bottle must not be handled with the 
hand, but must be protected by felt to 
prevent radiation), and the two levels 
are exactly alike, the volume of the 
gas is read off, ana the corresponding 
calculation made. For instance, at 
717 millimeters barometric pressure 
and 15** C, each cubic centimeter of 
carbonic acid gas corresponds to 4 mil- 
ligrsunmes of carbonate of calcium, 
supposing we had analyzed this salt. 
At other barometric orthermometric 
conditions, the usual corrections must, 
of course, be made.— Jbum. prakt. 
Chem., 1884, 490. 

White Label Paint. 

A WHITE varnish or paint for paint- 
ing labels upon glass, wood, or metal, 
known in Grermanv as ** Cracau*s Shil- 
derlack" (CracauMS Label-varnish) is 
prepared in the following manner: 

Triturate 160 parts of best zinc white 
and 3 parts of finely powdered acetate 
of leaoi in a warm mortar with a little 
oil of turpentine, to auniform mass of 
the consistence of lard; then add grad- 
ually, under constant stirring, 20 parts 
of ooUing (not ** boiled") linseed oil. 
Though the resulting mixture has a 
verv dark color, this does not interfere 
witn the uses of the varnish, as it will 
produce a perfectly white siirface. 
Next, QOpartsof dammar vami£h (made 
from 1 pieurt of dammar and 2 parts of 
oil of turpentine), 5 parts of castor oil, 
and lastly 20 parts of copaiba are add- 
ed, the whole well mixed, and finally 
diluted with about 100 parts of oil of tiir- 
pentine. The varnish is transferred to a 
cylindrical vessel, and set aside for 
about one week. Durine this time any 
coarse grains of zinc white will settle 
to the bottom. The supernatant liquid 
and a portion of the sediment (about 
three-fourths; all but the coarse por- 
tion) are pom^ off, and the varnish 
or paint is now ready for use.— 
Pharm, HandeUbl, 

Bemoval of Oil-Stains firom Wall- 
Paper, Tapestry, etc. 

Mix pipe-clay or fuller's earth with 
cold water to a paste, and apply some 
of it to the soiled spot, without fric- 
tion, so as not to injure the design. 
After having reniained there for about 
twelve hours, it is removed and the 
remains brushed off. The porous ma- 
terial, after the water has evaporated, 
soaks up at least a portion of the oil. 
If the stain does not disappear by one 
application, it is to be repeated. 

Exports of Essential Oils firom 
Ceylon. 

DuRiNQ the last four jears the ex- 
port of essential oil of citronella from 
Ceylon has risen from 1.760,677 oimces 
to 4,827,020 ounces, oi which latter 
2,115,671 ounces went to Great Britain 
and 2,615,014 ounces came to America. 
Oil of cinnamon exports also increased 
from 41,719 ounces to 104,185 ounces, 
71,945 ounces of which went to Great 
Britain and 21,600 oimces came to 
America.— Ptorm. Joum. 



Testing Butter for Foreign Fats. 

H. Beckurts has tested butter in ac- 
cordance with Ileichert*s method, 2.5 
grammes of the dried fat were saponi- 
fied with 1 gramme of potassium hy- 
droxide, and 20 grammes of 80 per 
cent alcohol. The mixture was heated 
on a water-bath to expel the alcohol ; it 
was then diluted with 50 C.c. of water, 
and, as soon as the soap had dissolved, 
20 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid 
to 10 vols.) were poured in and the 
mixture distilled, a platinum spiral 
being introduced to avoid bumping. 
The distillation was continued until 
exactly 50 C.c. were obtained. In the 
case of genuine butter, Beichert found 
that 14 C.c. of decinormal soda-solution 
were required to neutralize the distil- 
late, but the author had to employ 
from 15.6 to 17.5 C.c, and concludes 
therefore that Reichert's numbers were 
too low. He also states that, in order 
to obtain concordant results, it is neces- 
sary to adhere strictly to the above 
proportions.— H. Beckurts, Dingl. 
jPoC, J. and Joum, Chem. Soc, 

PERCOLATION WITH BOILING 
FLUIDS. 

The apparatus described below was 
devised for use in the proximate ana- 
lysis of drugs to effect exhaustion with 
l)oiling ether or petroleum sphit. It 
has answered this purpose admirably, 
and has also prov^ exceedingly con- 
venient in extract- 
ing the fat from 
muk residues, and 
doubtless would be 
of service in many 
similar estimations. 

The apparatus con- 
sists of three parts: 
A, the long condens- 
ing tube; B, the per- 
colator; and C, the 
flask to contain the 
solvent. 

C, the flask, which 
may be of any desir- 
ed capacity, has a 
long neck and thick- 
ened lip, groimd flat 
on the upper surface. 

B, the percolator, 
is a cvlindrical tube, i 
a little shorter than ^ 
the neck of the flask, 
and in diameter one- 
eighth to one-fourth 
of an inch smaller than the latter. 
The mouth of the tube bears a 
thickened flange, ground on both its 
upper and lower surfaces. The bot- 
tom of the tube is puntied and per- 
forated, and drawn out at the centre 
into a fine tube curved at the ax)ex, 
and nearly as long as the percolator. 

A, the condenser, is simply a long 
glass-tube with conical, funnel-«haped 
mouth and thickened rim, ground on 
the upper surface. 

• A httle cotton wool being placed in 
the bottom of the percolator, the sub- 
stance to be exhausted is introduced 
and packed. Upon this is laid a little 
wool (or disk of filter paner), and final- 
ly a thin rine of cork nttin^ the tube 
somewhat tighter. A sufficient quan- 
tity of menstruum being placed in the 
flask, a thin ring of cork iB pushed 
down over the percolator, and the lat- 
ter fitted in the neck of the flask. 
Another cork disk is laid upon the 
mouth of the tube, and the funnel of 
the condenser applied to it, and the 
whole secured together by a little 
string or wire. 

The action of the apy^aratus is obvi- 
ous. With very volatile liquids it is 
advisable to pass the tube A through 
a wider tube, through which a current 
*W cold water is constantly passing;* 
In my hands, fitted as above described, 
it has proved more convenient and 
satisfactory than any other form of ap- 
paratus for this purpose which I have 
tried. — J. C. Thresh m Pharm, Joum., 
Oct. 11th.. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



The recent rise in the price of qui- 
nine salts is the most notable event 
which has occurred of late in the drug- 
trade, and the opinion expressed re- 
garding it by those who are more or 
less familiar with the market is, that 
the advance is of a purely speculative 
character, and not warranted by any 
curtailment of supply. It is thought 
that the disposition of the retailers to 
lay in a stock at the low rates pre- 
viously ruling may have had some in- 
fluence, but this element of disturb- 
ance is not likely to be of long duration 
at this season of the year, and increased 
receipts of foreign quinine will prob- 
ably soon cause a return to lower 
prices. 



We are pleased to learn that the 
series of papers on The Artistic Deco- 
ration of Drug-Stores, commenced in 



November, the continuation of which 
will be found in this and the preceding 
number, are received with much favor 
by our readers. It can hardly be pre- 
sumed that all the suggestions therein 
contained will be susceptible of direct 
application, but we believe that, in 
general, they will be found serviceable 
and will lead to an improvement in the 
appearance of the pharmacist's sur- 
roundings. 

There is much force in the remarks 
of the writer of the article respecting 
the contrast, in many instances, be- 
tween the drug-store and other busi- 
ness places, but this is often owing to 
want of means, rather than want of 
taste or enterprise. Notwithstanding 
the popular opinion that a weU- 
equipped pharmacy is a mine of 
wealth, the proprietor has often to de- 
hberate over expenditures which 
would receive hardly a second thought 
on the part of his neighbor engaged in 
another business. This makes it the 
more desirable that any design or mode 
of arrangement should be chosen with 
circumspection. The text of these 
chapters has been prepared by a writer 
who has given sx)ecial attention to this 
subject, and the general principles of 
artistic management to be found in 
these papers will, we think, be appli- 
cable to a variety of conditions besides 
those embraced in the illustrations. 



How is the popular prejudice in 
favor of the poroused plaster to be ac- 
countiHl for ? It is said that the idea 
originated with a workman in the 
establishment of a well-known maker 
of plasters, and that the theory of its 
value consisted in the supposed need 
for allowing, at all times, a free ex- 
halation from the skin. The fact is, 
that most of the benefit derived from 
the use of plasters is owing to the re- 
tention of such exhalations and, at 
other times, to a mild degree of stimu- 
lation and the mechanical action of the 
plaster in securing immobility of the 
skin to which it is applied. Most of 
these effects could be quite as well 
attcdned with the use of ordinary adhe- 
sive plaster; and just in proportion to 
the porosity of the plaster would we 
fail to obtain such benefits. 

The experience of many persons 
te£u;hes the value of an impermeable 
covering in reheving local pain. In 
the form of cotton, flannel, oiled silk, 
gutta-percha and india-rubber tissue, 
such dressings have long been em- 
ployed in cases of rheumatism, gout, 
and neuralgia. Even cases of joint 
disease and diseases of deeply-«eated 
bone are relieved of some pain by such 
coverings. The heavy flaiinel bandage 
about the abdomen in cases of intesti- 
nal pain and of chamois or flannel 
jackets in pain of pleuritic origin, are 
very common popular precautions. 
A coating of flexible collodion generally 
relieves the burning pain of the flrst 
stage of shingles, and a rubber bandage 
wiU usually greatly mitigate the itch- 
ing of eczema. In £dl these instances, it 
is the impermeable nature of the dress- 
ing which accomplishes the good re- 
sult, and the efficacy of the remedy 



will be lessened by every aperture 
which allows the escape of moisture. 
The value of moisture and a mild 
degree of rubefaction is also well 
shown in the use of the poultice. Now, 
who would expect benefit from a poul- 
tice which, in compliance with this 
popular prejudice, had been made of a 
material so porous as to allow a free 
escape of moisture from the surface 
covered by it? If stimulation is the 
object sought to be accomplished, the 
good effect can certainly not be in- 
creased by cutting out portions of the 
plaster, and the larger and more nu- 
merous such open spaces, the feebler 
must naturally be the effect of the 
remedy. The same argument wiU be 
true in the case of a plaster contain- 
ing a remedy intended for absorption. 
It seems, therefore, to us that for all 
the purposes for which a plaster can be 
used, one which is impermeable is pref- 
erable to one which contains perfora- 
tions. There is one exception. Some 
time time since an ingenious Western 
surgeon having occasion to close a 
gaping fiesh wound, and being without 
the usual means for doing so, took two 
pieces of a poroused belladonna plaster 
which he found in the house, and 
after applying them C€uref ully to the 
sides of the wound, laced them to- 
gether with a string, thus closing the 
gap, and enabling him to observe the 
condition of the wound without remov- 
ing the dressing. 



The success of the ** Campion Plan" 
in this neighborhood is as yet by no 
means assured, in spite of the faithful 
labors and ardent hopes of its pro- 
motors. Cutters in New York and 
Brooklyn are still demoralizing the 
public, and the managers of the plan 
have been obliged to apply the hatchet 
to one of the largest jobbing and whole- 
sale houses on their list. Meanwhile 
the effect upon the retail trade has 
been to lead some of its members to 
consider whether the present troubles 
do not warrant such a change in theii* 
business as will eliminate all but a 
strictly pharmaceutical trade. The 
size of the city has much, no doubt, to 
do with the success of such an under- 
taking; but we believe that one of the 
best-paying establishments here is one 
that has always been conducted on 
this basis. Physicians send their pre- 
scriptions to it from long distances. 
Patients have confidence in the articles 
dispensed by an establishment which 
is devoted strictly to prescription work, 
and do not begrudge a living profit 
when they see the pains taken to in- 
sure the purity and excellence of the 
remedies dispensed. 

No patent medicines are. to be found 
on its shelves, no toilet articles— not 
even a cake of soap— are to be dis- 
covered in its limits (if we except the 
one in constant use). The only sponges 
are those which have been rendered 
antiseptic for surgeons* use, and the 
soda fountain is conspicuously absent. 
Prescriptions are dispensed in full view 
of the customers, and the proprietor, 
assistants, and the female cashier are 
always busy. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

(Continued from p. 236.) 
MIXTURES. 

This term is generally understood to 
mean fluid medicines for internal use, 
which consist of simple mixtures of 
fluid substances or solutions of ex- 
tracts, salts, etc., in distilled waters or 
in pure water, and which are taken by 
the spoonful. The water in this case 
is not one of the essential medicinal 
constituents, but only the vehicle, t. e., 
an auxiliary for givmg the medicine 
the proper form and adapting it for 
use, or else it is the solvent frnen' 
atruurn). 

Where fluid substances are to be 
mixed, it is the rule [in Germany and 
in other continental coimtries] not to 
measure any of them, but to weigh 
each separately and, moreover, vrnh 
few exceptions, always to weigh the 
smallest quantity first, and then pro- 
^essively up to the greatest quantity, 
mto the vessel, because the sensitive- 
ness of the scales diminishes with the 
augmentation of the load, and because 
the substances to be mixed in small 
amounts are generally medicinally the 
most active. Where a fluid is to be 
added in a certain number of drops, 
the latter must be dropped into the 
vessel first, for should an excess of 
drops fall in, they can be poured back 
and the dropping be repeated after the 
vessel has been rinsed. Fluids up to 1 
gramme [15 grains] are generally drop- 
Pjed, and according to the official Ftub- 
sian directions there are counted to 
each gramme — of the fatty and speci- 
fically heavy ethereal oils and the tinc- 
tures, 20 drops; of the remaining ethe- 
real oils, of chloroform, acetic ether, 
spirit of ether, and watery liquids, 25 
drops; of ether, 50 drops. Although this 
measure does not approach acccuracy, 
it is to be strictly adhered to; on the 
one hand, for the sake of uniformity in 
the preparation of medicines; on the 
other, to suit the dosage of the prescrib- 
ing physician who is [usually] aware of 
this relation of the drops to the weight. 

The form and shape of the edge of 
the vessel have great influence on the 
size of drops. Snould the drops from 
some vessel be too large because of its 
thick and wide lip, accuracy requires 
that the dropping be done into a weigh- 
ed vessel, ana the amount thus attain- 
ed be ascertained by weighing. Any 
excess must then be dropped back, and 
the number of drops marked on the 
prescription in parenthesis, or better, 
stated m a small memoranaum on the 
prescription. Thus, in the case of tinc- 
ture of opium dispensed by weight, the 
dropping is done as follows : 

The vessel from which the dropping 
is to be done is first shaken with its 
contents, the stopper taken out, and 
with its lower portion^ moistened by 
the agitation, a streak is drawn from 
the interior of the neck to the edge of 
the lip. so as to make a passage for the 
flow 01 the drops. From ku*ge vessels 
or those with very t]^ck lips, the drops 
usually fall very large. From vessels 
with very narrow lips most liquids can- 
not be dropped at all. From these lat- 
ter vessels, which are in common use 
as stock vessels, the dropping should 
be done with the following precautions : 
The bottle is shaken, with the moist- 
ened stopper a passage is made for the 
fluid to tne lip of the vessel, the moist- 
ened en > of tne stopper is held at this 
point of the lip, ana the dropis allow- 
ed to fall from the stopper. The drops 
flowing from glass stoppers are, for 

^The bufs of this series of papers Is the latest 
edition of Hacer's " Teohnik der Pbarmaceutischen 
Receotur.** The editors hare, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Qermanr, and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can customs. Rditorfal additions are inclosed in [ 1. 

The use of the oriKinal text has been kindly Krant- 
ed by Dr. Hager. 



obvious reasons, on an average one- 
flfth larser than those from the lip of 
the bottle, for this reason the number 
of drops should be reduced by one-fifth. 
Dropping should always be done while 
turned toward the light. 

The weighed fluias having been 
united by snaking, which is done after 
the cork has been inserted, the mix- 
ture, if it is intended to be clear or 
translucent, is held toward the light 
and examined to see whether there are 
fioating in it any minor impurities 
which occasionally are due to dust or 




pieces of cork. If this be the case, the 
mixture should be strained. Fortius 
purpose use a straining cloth made of 
milung or of unbleached linen (or 
muslin) which must, however, not be 
too dense in texture, for in that case 
mucilaginous and saccharine liquids 
would pass too slowly, if at all. Flan- 
nel strainers are not practical, as, on 
account of their woolen fibres, they 
cannot be as thoroughly cleansed as 
those of linen, and also because they 
absorb and retain too much of the 
fluid. Strainers for mixtures are 
from four to six inches square in size 
and should be hemmed. Those for 
colored mixtures are kept separate. 
Before usin^ the strainer, tne dispenser 
should convince himself tnat it is clean. 
As a precautionary measure, he should 
beat it with his hands so as to remove 
any dust possibly adhering. When 
mucila^ous or saccharine mixtures 
are to oe strained, it is advisable to 
moisten the centre of the cloth with a 
little water beforehand. It is self-evi- 
dent that before using any new 
strainer it must be washed with hot 
water so as to free the fabric from 
dressing. Cleansing of the strainer 
after use is to be done with water to 
which some soda solution has been 
added, followed by pure water. 

If there are only a few large impuri- 
ties, such as pieces of cork, fibres of 
cloth, flakes of paper, etc., floating in 
the mixture, it may be passed through 
a piece of washed gauze or through a 
very loosely folded wad of washed 
gauze or loose glass-wool (a pellet of 
cotton is not qmte suitable) placed in 
a funnel with a bulbpus neck. 



glegarding a pellet of cotton, we 
differ from Dr. Hager, as we consider 
this to offer a very simple and conveni- 
ent method for straining liquids 
which are not too viscid. A small 
peUet of purified absorbent cotton is 
so shaped that a small portion will 
form a point entering the neck of the 
funnel, while the larger portion lies 
against the sides of the nmnel near 



the neck. After the fiuid has passed 
through the cotton, the latter retains 
onl3[ a very small proportion of the 
liquid, and .is then simply thrown 
away.] 

It would do also to use an ordinary 
small glass filtering funnel into the 
neck (o) of which a very loose pledget 
^f glaiss wool has been inserted oy 
means of the wire hook d, thus: the 
pledget of glass wool is placed in the 
runnel, the wire passed in through 
the opening/, and the hook e made to 
grasp the wool and draw it into the 
neck b. 

ORDER OF MIXINa FLUIDS. 

If fiuids are to be mixed which de- 
compose each other or enter into com- 
bination, the order of mixing them is 
often very important as regards the 
quality and appearance of a mixture. 
An example will serve best to explain 
this: 

Gm. 

B liquoris Ferri Chlo- 

ndi 6.0 I gr. 76 

Mucilaginis Acaciaa.. 26.0 I gr. 400 
Aqu8eaestillat8B 200.0 | f | 6} 

If the mucilage be added to the so- 
lution of the iron salt, there is formed 
a gelatinous mass which cannot be 
made to form a clear solution with 
the remainder of the water to be added 
or to mix equably with it. On the 
other hand, a clear yellow liquid is 
obtained if Uie iron solution and the 
mucilage be each previously diluted 
with half of the water and then mixed, 
or if the whole amoimt of water be 
added to the chloride of iron solution 
and the mucilage then stirred in. 

A similar rule holds good in mixing 
fluids containing tannin with solutions 
of metallic salts or alkaloids. In 
such cases it is always advisable to 
dilute both the one and the other in- 
gredient first with a corresponding 
amoimt of the water entering into 
the mixture. For instance : 

Om. 

3 Plumbi acetatis 0.26 1 gr. 4 

TinctursB Opii 2.0 | tii30 

Aqu8B destiUatSB. . . .200.0 f ^ 6f 
Syrupi 26.0 |f3 6i 

In this composition the sugar of lead 
should be dissolved in half of the 
water, and then the tincture of opi- 
um, fiSrst diluted with the remainder of 
the water added, in order to obtain a 
slightly turbid mixture, but not one 
X)ermeated with insoluble fishes. 

Gm. 



5DecoctiChondri(6 inl00)250.0 

TinctursB Opii 2.5 

Syrupi Croci.. : 60.0 



fS 8 
m 40 
f! U 




In this prescription it is neces- 
sary to mix the tincture of opium 
with the syrup of saffron by agi- 
jbation, and then to add to it the 
mucilage of Irish moss ; for if the 
latter come in contact with the 
undiluted tincture of opium, 
flakes are formed which cannot 
be dissipated by shaking. 

Where it is required to mix 
vegetable substances which are 
wholly or partly soluble in water, 
especially when they contain ten- 
nin or similar bodies, with earthy 
salts or metals, before the final 
mixture both the former sub- 
stance and the salt, each sepa- 
rately, should be diluted with 
half or a part of the water or 
syrup which enters into the com- 
position. We then obtain clear 
mixtures or such' as contain a 

sediment which is really incorporated 

by agitatioB, for instance : 

Gm. 

Extract! Krameri«B . . 20. 

Aluminis ! . . .10.00 

Infusi SalvisB 200.0 

Mollis depurati 60.0 



B 



gr. 800 

fp. 160 

gr. 770 



In compounding this, the infusion 
should first be mixed with the purified 
honey, the alum be dissolved in one- 
half of this mixture, the other half 
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rubbed up with the extract, and both 
fluids finally mixed; or else, the ex- 
tract should be intimately umted with 
the honey by rubbing in a mortar, and 
mixed with the solution of the alum in 
the infusion. 

mXTUBBS WITH ALOOHOUO LIQUIDS OON- 
TAININQ RESINS AND OTHER SIMILAR • 
BODIES IN SOLUTION. 

These are very frequently prescribed 
and their preparation is easy if some 
svrup is to be mixed with them. In 
this case, the syrup is first weighed 
into the vessel, and then the Uquid 
containing the resin. Both having 
been intimately united by agitation, 
the remaining wsLtery fiuios are added 
and mixed therewith. Saccharine 
iuices have the peculiar property of 
being uniformly miscible with most of 
the alcoholic solutions of resins; with 
many resinous tinctures they even give 
dear, non-turbid mixtures. Where no 
saccharine liquid is ordered, the rule 
is to add the resinous tincture to the 
watery fluid, even if the former be 
ordered in small quantity, because, in 
that case, the precipitated particles of 
resin are more equally and more finely 
divided in the watery liquid and remain 
suspended therein. If the mixture be 
made in the inverse order, larger par- 
ticles of resin are sure to separate and 
to adhere either to the inner waU of the 
vessel or to collect on top of the mix- 
ture. It should be noted, moreover, 
that the resinous solution is to be added 
to the wateru liquid only when quite 
cold. If the latter be warm or hot, the 
separated particles of resin cohere into 
lumps which remain attached to the 
wall of the vessel in an unsightly man- 
ner or float about in the mixture. 

Such alcoholic resinous liquids as 
are sometimes ordered to be added to 
watery mixtures by the physician are : 
Tinct AmbrtBy Tinctura Benzoini, 
Tinct Castorei, Tinct Cannabis In- 
dicce, Tinct, Colocynthidis, CubeboBj 
Ouaiaci, JaJapoe, Laccce, Lupulini, 
MyristiccBy MyrrhcSy Pini comp., etc. 
Should there be, in spite of everjr pre- 
caution, a separation of the resin in 
unsightly particles, they are collected 
in a Dreviouflly moistened strainer, and 
sougnt to be rubbed up with some 
powdered gum arabic, and a few drops 
of water. Although receptology cau- 
tions against the mixture of alcoholic 
resinous liquids with watery fluids, 
such irregular prescriptions still occur. 
A very prevalent mixture, however, is 
the one ordered for cosmetic purposes, 
the so-called Zac Virginis, consisting 
of tincture of benzoin with rose-water : 

Om. 

B Tinct. Benzoini 10.0 I f 3 3 

Aqu® Rosse 150.0 | f § 5 

M. D. S. One tablespoonful to be 
added to the wash-water. 

Here the tincture is added to the 
water, the resin separating in very 
minute particles, but remaining sus- 
pended in the water and forming there- 
with a rather stable milky fluia 

MIXTURES WITH EXTRACTS AND INSPIS- 
SATED VEQBTABLE JUICES. 

Extracts, unless they are of fluid or 

Eulverulent consistence, are weighed 
y attaching them in the prescribed 
quantity to the broad extremity of a 
weighed silver or iron spatula, known 
as an extract spatula. Spatulas for 
taking out and weighing extracts are 
not round in the middle, but flat over 
their whole length, otherwise they 
would rollaroxmd during the weighing 
of the extract, and thus facilitate the 
latter^s flowmg off. It is not admis- 
sible to use ointment spatulas for this 
purpose. [In this country, round- 
nandled spatulas are not used.] Solu- 
tion is effected in a mortar with spout, 
termed a mixture mortar, by rubbing 
up and mixing therein the extract with 
a small, ^adually increased quantity 
of the fluid servm^ as the vehicle of 
the preparation. If the vehicle be hot, 



solution is effected the more readily, 
and even the soft extract, if it be one 
of the aqueous ones, so-called, can be 
quickly added to the hot fluid and dis- 
solved in it by stirring. Many of the 
alcoholic extracts, such as Extractum 
CinchonsB, Calumbae, Colocynthidis, 
Physostigmatis, Lupuli, Millefolii, 
Opii, Quassiae, Rhei, Nucis Vomicae, 
Valerianae, after being rubbed to pow- 
der, are flrst brought to a syrupy con- 
sistence in the mortar by the aid of a 
few drops of the cold aqueous fluid, and 
then mixed with the remaining fluid, 
but always cold. If dissolved in hot 
water or a hot decoction, a partial 
separation of their heterogeneous con- 
stituents always ensues. 

If very small quantities of extract 
have to be weighed, this is done on 
delicate scales upon a small piece of 
paper, another piece of e^ual size being 
placed as counterpoise with the weight. 
If so-called extract scales with re- 
movable silver pans be available, they 
are, of course, made use of. The soft 
extract is weighed on the pan, and in 
the mixture mortar the pan is flooded 
with the menstruum. 

It is convenient to weigh soft ex- 
tracts and plant juices on glass plates 
of about i to f inch length, and A to A 
inch breadth. The weight (or tare) is 
marked on the glass 
plate by means of 
a writing diamond. 
From the glass the 
extract can be so 
completely remov- 
ed with the extract 
knife that not even 
a trace of the ex- 
tract remains be- 
hind. The extract 
knife is a sharp 
knife with a sharp 
end and flexible 
steel blade, with 
which pill masses 
can be removed 
from the mortar 
even to the last 
traces. 

Powdered ex- 
tracts or dry ex- 
tracts must not be 
shaken into the 
mortar, but should 
always be first dis- 
solved in the mix- 
ture mortar by tri- 
turation with a 
small amount of 
the vehicle. To the 
same class belongs 
also Lactucarium 
which should first 
be rubbed up with 
double the quantity of sugar, and a 
few drops of alcohol. 

Lest any of the extract remain in 
the mortar, the latter should be rinsed 
several times with the solvent. Where 
solution is difficult, it should be aided 
or completed by the application of heat. 
Extracts of a resinous character, 
such as Extr. Santonicae aeth., Oleo- 
resina Aspidii, Extr. Granati rad. cor- 
ticis, and the like, do not dissolve in 
water. Should tney form a consti- 
tuent of a watery mixture, they must 
be intimately mixed with double or 
treble the quantity of powdered gum 
arabic by trituration in the mortar, 
and the mass then to be united with 
the fully cooled vehicle under contin- 
ued trituration. If a syrup enter into 
the mixture, the mass is first mixed 
with it. 

Om. 

B Ammonii Chloridi, 
ExtractiGlycyrrhizaefia 5.0 gr. 75 

Aquae destiJlatae 100.0 m 100 

Extr. Santonicae aeth 1.5 gr. 23 

The extract of santonica is rubbed up 
with a scruple of ^um arabic and the 
chloride of ammomum, then a concen- 
trated solution of the licorice, and 
finally the cold water gradually added 
under constant trituration. 
Hydroalcoholic Extracts (or ex- 



Extract spatula. Pill- • 
knife or extract-knife. 



tracts made with dilute or weak alco- 
hol) do not dissolve in strong alcohol 
and it is difficult even to mix them with 
it. Where such a mixture is called 
for, the extract is dissolved in an equal 
or double quantity of water, and the 
alcohol or the alcoholic tincture added 
at once under stirring. The quantity 
of alcohol is to be reduced by the 
amoimt of water employed for the 
solution of the extract. For instance : 

Om. 

B Extracti Hyoscyami. . . 1.0 | gr. 15 
Tincturae Valerianae. . . 5.0 th 80 
Spiritus -^theris 20.0 | f 3 7 

According to what has been stated, 
this prescription would have to be al- 
tered, the etnereal spirit being only an 
adjuvant, as foUows: 

Om. 

B Extr. Hyoscyami 1.0 | gr. 16 

Solve in 

A<iuae destillatae 2.0 I Til 30 

Tinct. Valerianae 5.0 ( Til 80 

Tumadde 
Spiritus jEtheris 18.0 | f 3 6J 

However, if the extract is to be mix- 
ed with a very active ethereal tinc- 
ture, such as Tinct. Diaitalis ceth., 
nothing remains but to rub up the ex- 
tract with an equal weight of water 
and the tincture, and finally to pour 
off the liquid from the insoluble part 
which any way firmly adheres to the 
walls of the vessel. 

Inspissated plant juices and pulpSj 
like the extracts, are dissolved in 
water; with the difference that these 
solutions are allowed to deposit in a 
graduate for two or three minutes, 
when they are carefully poured off 
from any sediment that may have 
been dep€>sited, into the mixture vessel. 

Narcotic, non-resinous extracts may 
be kept in stock in concentrated solu- 
tions. For ten parts of extract a mix- 
ture of twelve parts of water, four 
parts of glycerin, and four parts of 
alcohol is taken and labelled: '*Take 
triple the quantity " (about ten drops 
contain 0.1 Gm. of extract). Ext. 
Aconiti, Ext. Belladonnae, Ext. Hyos- 
cyami, and some other narcotic ex- 
tracts yield turbid solutions which 
must be toell shaken before beinq dis- 
pensed. These solutions are not liable 
to spoil. The narcotic extract, gener- 
ally dispensed only in small quantities, 
can be employed in solution only if it 
has been prepared very accurately as 
regards the quantities of extract and 
solvent, and if the number of drops 
which contain 0.3 of extract solution 
has been exactly determined by 
weight. The label of the narcotic ex- 
tract solution, therefore, should state 
also the numoer of drops to be taken 
for each decigramme [or grain] of ex- 
tract, for drops of the same fiuid from 
different vessels, as stated above, are 
not of equal weight. Besides, it should 
be remembered that in Germany the 
employment and keeping of narcotic 
extract solutions for facilitating dis- 
pensing is permitted by the phar- 
macopoeia. The narcotic extract 
solutions are to be made of ten 
parts of extract, six parts of water, 
one part of alcohol, and three parts of 
glycerin. The permanence of these 
solutions is not assured ; they are, be- 
sides, of syrupy consistence and not 
easily dropped, and as the weighing 
according to the one-in-two proportion 
is more difficult with a viscid fiuid 
than the weighing according to the one- 
in-three proportion with a mobile li- 
quid, the solution of ten parts of ex- 
tract in a mixture of twelve parts of 
water, four parts of glycerin, and four 
parts of alconol is prererable. 

Purified licorice extract is kept on 
hand in a fiuid form, dissolved in an 
equal weieht of distilled water in com- 
pletely filled and not too large bottles. 
The bottle which is in use had better 
not be closed with a stopper, for clean- 
liness^ sake; a glass capsule or a suit- 
able porcelain ointment pot being in- 
vertwi over the openmg, ins^d. 
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Some acids and many alkaloidal salts, 
the latter previously dissolved in 
water, should he added only to a very 
dilute solution of the licorice, because 
the glycyrrhizin forms with those 
substances difficultly soluble com- 
I)ounds which render the mixture un- 
sightly^ and which become denser as 
the mixture becomes more concen- 
trated. Mixtures of quinine with lic- 
orice are mentioned below. 

£b:tract of opium does not dissolve 
in mucilage of Irish moss, infusion of 
marsh mallow, or mucilage of salep, 
but forms with them peculiar flakes; 
but if previously mixed with sjrrup or 
dissolved in fifty times its weight of 
water, it makes a nearly clear mixture 
with those mucilages. Should the 
physician add to this mixture, besides, 
acetate of leadr-^ not rare occurrence, 
the lead salt is to be separately dis- 
solved in fifty times its weight of water 
before being added. 

MIXTXTRES WITH WATER-SOLUBLE SALTS 
AND OTHER CRYSTALLINE SUBSTANCES. 

Many salts, particularly those in 
very small crystads or in form of 
powder, such as Acetate of Potassium, 
Iodide of Potassium, Chloride of Am- 
monium, etc., easily dissolve in water 
without the application of heat. There- 
fore, they may be simply poured into 
the mixture and dissolved by shaking. 
The more difficultly soluble salts, such 
as Sulphate of Soaium. Phosphate of 
Sodium, Sulphate or Magnesium, 
Eochelle salt, etc., are dissolved by the 
application of heat. If, in addition, 
decoctions or infusions are prescribed, 
the solution is effected in the warm 
strained liquid obtained from the latter. 
The dispenser, however, must pay at- 
tention to the proportion of the quan- 
tity of the salt to that of the watery 
solvent. If the latter be hot, it dis- 
solves more salt than it is able to re- 
tain in solution, and a part of the salt 
subsequently separates in the form of 
crvstajs. Ii this is to be foreseen, the 
salts must not be dissolved warm, but 
added in powder to the cold menstru- 
um. This applies especially to Bitar- 
trate of Potassium and Sulphate of 
Potassium. Borotartrate of Potassium 
and Sodium must always be added to 
the watery menstruum. If this salt 
be first put into the bottle and the 
menstruum poured over it, its particles 
at once cohere and form a closely-ag- 
glomerated mass which dissolves very 
slowly and only after oft-repeated pro- 
longed shaking. 

Carbonate of Ammonium, when en- 
tering into a mixture, must not only 
be invariably dissolved in cold water, 
but the finished mixture must be left 
for one-half to one hour in the open 
bottle before it is closed. As a nde, 
some carbonic ax;id is set f ree^ and if 
the bottle be at once closed, it is liable 
to burst. 

If, beside the ammonium carbonate, 
acid substances e.nter into the mixture, 
the development of carbonic acid is 
greater. Among the acid substances 
should be included also gum arable 
and Syrupus Acaciae, which give rise 
to a free development of carbonic acid 
at a tempnerature of about 20" C. (68" 
F.). A mixture compounded at a low 
temperature, for instance at 8' to 10** 
C.(4()*' to— 5° F.) develops barely traces 
of carbonic acid. Transferred into a 
temperature of a highly-heated room 
in a closehr-stoppered bottle, the devel- 
opment of carbonic acid readily takes 
place, and the bottle bursts. Such a 
mixture should be heated during the 
preparation to about 25 C. (77 F.), 
although there are qualities of fcuxn 
arabie which do not exhibit an acid 
reaction toward ammonium carbo- 
nate. 

Nitrate of silver in solution should 
be dispensed in dark bottles. The lat- 
ter must previously be washed and 
rinsed with distilled and not with 
spring water, for the latter always 



contains chlorides which change the 
clear solution into a turbid one. 

In general, the quantity of dissolved 
substance depends on the temperature 
of the solvent. The warmer the sol- 
vent the more salts it is able to dis- 
solve. There are but verjr few excep- 
tions to this rule. Caustic lime, for 
instance, is more soluble in cold than 
in hot water ; in the same way Chloride 
of Sodium is more soluble in water at 
0" C. (32' F.) than in water at W C. 
(68** F.). The variations of temperature 
in winter must be borne in mind. 
While in summer 100 Gm. of water 
are able to retain in solution 35 to 40 
Gm. of Sulphate of Sodium, in winter 
this quantity is reduced to about 25 
Gm. at the usual temperature of a 
living-room in the night time. There- 
fore, the careful prescription clerk will 
often have cases in which he should 
tell the patient or the messenger call- 
ing for the prescription, to keep the 
mixture in a rather warm place. 

Chloral hydrate should always be 
dissolved without heat, otherwise some 
decomposition occurs, though slight, 
hydrochloric acid being set free. Hy- 
drochloride of morphine must not be 
dissolved at a higher temperature than 
40° C. (104° F.) in water. With a 
higher temperature the aqueous solu- 
tion becomes more or less yellowish in 
contact with the air. 

Many salts often dissolve in greater 
quantity when several of them are dis- 
solved in one and the same vehicle, or 
when acids are added. Thus, for in- 
stance. Sulphate of Potassium is more 
soluble in solutions of Sulphate of 
Magnesium than in pure water There 
are formed in such cases either easily- 
soluble double salts or other more sol- 
uble compounds. 4 parts of Sulphate 
of Magnesium, for instance, require 
for solution 7 to 8 parts of water : but 
in the following mixture acid is added, 
thus rendering the sulphate soluble in 
a smaller quantity of water. 

Gm. 

3 Majgnesii sulphatis 75.0 3 19 

Acidi sulphurici diluti.. 5.0 tti70 

Aquae destillatce 76.0 f 3 19 

SyrupiRubildsBi 26.0 f3 5 

A similar statement applies to crys- 
tallized Sulphate of Sodium. 

Where scuts or other crystalline sub- 
stances are to be dissolved in alcohol 
or alcoholic liquids, or mixed with 
them, they shomd in all cases be pre- 
viously rubbed to a fine powder in the 
mortar. Aiding the solution by heat 
should be avoided unless it be specially 
prescribed. Chlorate of Potassium, as 
well as Permcmganate of Potassium, 
should in all cases be rubbed up by 
themselves in the mortar, then aaded 
to the fluid mixture, and incorporated 
by agitation. 

Where the mixture of several salts 
leads us to expect the separation of any 
constituent, the rule is to make the 
saline solutions as dilute as possible, 
within the limits of the prescription, 
because in that case the deposit is 
generally in a more finely diviaed con- 
dition. 

[To be coDtinued.l 



A new Method of separating Arsenic 
firom Antimony and Tin. 

SoMB time ago, Fischer proposed to 
separate arsenic from antimony by 
converting it into the volatile trichlo- 
ride by means of ferrous chloride, and 
then to drive it over by distillation. 

F. Hufschmidt, who experimented 
with this method, has found that not 
even seven or even ten distillations 
were sufficient to drive over the tri- 
chloride, excepting under certain con- 
ditions. And on mrther pursuing the 
subject, Hufschmidt found that when 
certain precautions are observed, a sin- 
gle distillation is under all circum- 
stances sufficient to separate every 
trace of arsenic. 



The principle of this method con- 
sists in this, that the solution or 
liquid containing arsenic (about 0.5 
Gm., or less) is diluted with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid to 250 
C.c, then fuUy saturated with 
hydrochloric acia gas, and finally 
distilled under a orisk current of 
the same. [For the preparation 
of the hydrochloric acid gas, air- 
dry common salt and sulphuric acid 
of spec. §rav. 1.600 is employed. If 
an acid of this density is used, the gas 
is given off only on warming, so that 
the current is easily controlled by the 
application of more or less heat.] The 
trichloride of arsenic then given off is 
so exceedingly volatile, that nearly 
the whole of it passes over before a 
single drop of condensed liquid enters 
the receiver. After about 50 C.c. of 
the liquid have passed over, no more 
arsenic can be detected in the origin- 
al liquid. 

The enormous volatility of the 
arsenic trichloride necessitates speeial 
precautions. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the gas shall be conducted 
into a receiver, of about 900 to 1,000 
C.c. capacity, containing 300 to 400 
C.c. of water or of solution of potassa, 
of the spec. grav. 1. 100 to 1.200. In 
order to prevent the delivery-tube dip- 
ping into the solution of potassa, from 
being stopped up by the resulting chlo- 
ride of potassium, causing the liquid 
to be forced over, a narrow glass-tube, 
about 11 mm. in diameter and 28 cm. 
loiiff, is passed through the neck of the 
flask (receiver) dipping about 10 to 15 
mm. into the liqmd. 

Since the contents of the Woulff's 
bottle or receiver would become 
strongly heated after a while, it must 
be properly cooled off. Hufschmidt 
has convinced himself that every trace 
of arsenic trichloride remains in the 
receiver, no matter whether it is filled 
with water or solution of potassa. It 
is, however, preferable to employ the 
potash solution, as the plain watery 
Miquid is apt to become cloudy when 
the quantity of arsenic is comparative- 
ly large. 

If antimony or zinc are present in 
the original solution, not a trace of 
them passes over into the distillate, 
which is probably owing to the fact 
that only a small portion of the liquid 
is to be distilled on to separate the ar- 
senic. 

The above process is applicable for 
arsenic as well as for arsenious acids. 
The arsenic contained in the distillate 
is precipitated, in the usual manner, 
by nydrosulphuric acid and weighed 
as sulphide. 

The analytical results quoted by the 
author are most satisfactory, the 
quantity of arsenic found varying 
from that employed by not more than 
0.0006 Gm. either way.— After Ber, d, 
Deutsche Chem, Qea., 1884, 2,245. 



Flocculent Deposits in Alkaloidal 
Solutions. 

M. Barnouvin reports experiments 
to determine whether the deposits in 
alkaloidal solutions affect the aissolved 
alkaloid. Solutions of atropine sul- 
phate and morphine hydrochloride in 
rose water (3 parts of the salt to 1,000 
parts of liquid), were kept two months, 
at the ena of which time, the weight 
of residual salt so closely approxi- 
mated the original weight of salt that 
M. Bamouvin concludes that the de- 
velopment of flocks in alkaloidal solu- 
tions does affect the quantity or (as 
ascertained by other experiments), the 
therapeutic properties of the alkaloid 
present. The solution at the end of 
two months manifested considerable 
flocculence, but^ from a medical point 
of view, the investigator says the 
flocks do not present greater incon- 
venience than would any other ex- 
traneous matter. 
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Charaoterisation of Beoent Medici- 
nal Chemicals. 

Dr. VuiiPins, the chairman of the 
PharmacopoBia Committee of the Ger- 
man Pharmaceutical Association, pro- 
poses the following provisional text 
for characterizing some of the more 
important recent medicinal chemicals. 

1. Antipyrinum. 
(Antipyrin.) 

Colorless, columnar crystals, or, 
more commonlv, a voluminous crystal- 
line powder of a white color, some- 
times having a reddish-yellow tint 
from the presence of traces of iron. 
Antipyrin (dimethylozy-chinizin) is 
odorless, and has a slightly bitter, 
but not persistent taste. It melts at 
110'' to US'" C. is soluble in less than 
an equal weignt of cold water, in boil- 
ing water almost in every proportion, is 
also easily soluble in alcohol and 
chloroform, but reauires about fifty 
parts of ether for solution. 

Its aqueous solution is colored red 
by feme chloride, and bluish-green by 
nitrite of sodium; in a concentrated 
solution, the last-named reagent pro- 
duces a separation of bluish-green 
crystals. A bluish-green color is also 
produced if a few granules of arse- 
nious acid axe dissolved, by the aid of 
heat, in a few drops of fuming nitric 
acid, and after dilution with one C.c. 
of water, an equal volume of dilute 
aqueous solution (1 in 1,000) of anti- 
pyrin added. 

Antipyrin should have a mild and 
bittei\ out not burning taste, which 
would be due to accompanying tol- 
uol. It should be quickly and com- 
pletely soluble in two parts of cold 
distilled water, forming a neutnd, 
colorless or faintlv yellowish liquid, 
which is not altered by hy drosulphuric 
acid. 

2. Cannabinum Tannicum. 
(Tannate of Cannabin.) 

An amorphous, yellowish or brown- 
ish-gray powder, mdifferent towards 
litmus, having a very faint odor of 
hemp, and a somewhat bitter, strongly 
astringent taste. When heated on 
platinum foil, it swells up and finally 
leaves minute traces of a white ash. 
It is almost insoluble in cold water^ al- 
cohol, or ether, and dissolves but httle 
on warming; but it is easily soluble in 
water or alcohol acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid. If 0.01 Gm. of the 
substance are shaken with 5 C.c. of 
water and 1 drop of solution of ferric 
chloride, an inky mixture resiQts. 
If a portion of this substance be di- 
gested with warm diluted hydrochloric 
acid, and the mixture filtered, the 
filtrate affords a whitish precipitate 
with alkalies, and is colored brown by 
iodine solution. When shaken with 
soda solution and ether, the latter ex- 
tracts from the compound a substance, 
remaining behind on evaporating the 
ether, wmch has a narcotic odor, and 
an alkaline reaction. 

Tannate of Cannabin should not 
have a strong narcotic odor, 
should not leave more than 0.1 per 
cent of ash when ignited on platinum 
foil, and should not lose more than 1 
per cent in weight when treated with 
fhow much? &>. A. D.] cold water. 
It must be completely soluble in 10 
parts of an alcohol containing 10 per 
cent of hydrochloric acid. 

It shpiud be cautiously preserved. 

8. Cocainum Hydrochloricum. 

(Hydrochlorate of Cocaine.) 

A white crystalline powder, of 
faintly acid reaction, having a slightly 
bitter taste and momentarily anaes- 
thetizing the nerves of the tongue, 
which IS accompanied by a most 
characteristic sensation upon the 
latter. 



The salt is easily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but the ac^ueous solution 
is usually a little turbid. Picric acid 
produces in the latter a yellow, iodine 
solution a brownish-red, and caustic 
alkalies a white, crystalline precipi- 
tate of cocaine, consisting of micro- 
scopic prisms, very difficultly soluble 
in water, but easily in alcohol and 
ether. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
dissolves the substance with the pro- 
duction of much foaming, but without 
color; nitric and hydrochloric acids 
also dissolve it to a colorless liquid. 

Hvdrochlorate of cocaine, when 
ignited on platinum foil, should not 
leave any residue, should be soluble 
in double its weight of water, without 
producing more than a slight turbid- 
ity, and snould not be colored by con- 
t£Mst with mineral acids. 

4. Paraldehyde 
(Paraldehyde.) 

A clear^ colorless, neutral or very 
faintly acid liquid, of a peculiar, ethe- 
real, but not shai^ odor, and a burn- 
ing and afterwards cooling taste. Spec, 
gr. 0.992 to 0.998. At a Tow tempera- 
ture, it congeals to a crystalline mass, 
melts at 10.5* C. (5r F.), boils at 
123-125'' C, is miscible with six times 
its weight of water at 13® C, and in all 
proportions with alcohol and ether. 
The aqueous solution becomes cloudy 
when heated. When cooled to 10** C. 
(50® F.), paraldehyde becomes solid 
upon a^tation ; with 10 parts of water 
it should form a clear mixture without 
afterwards separating oily droplets of 
paraldehyde upon the surface. A mix- 
ture of 1 C.c. of paraldehyde with 1 
C.c. of alcohol, when mixed with 1 
drop of standard solution of soda, 
should not have an acid reaction. 

Paraldehyde should be preserved 
cautiously, in glass-stoppered bottles, 
which should be completely filled, ana 
should be protected against the light. 
— Pharm, Post. 

Note.— The Pharm, Journal, in com- 
menting upon the recommendation of 
Pharmacopoeia Committee of the Qer- 
man Phannaceutical Association, to 
incorporate the above four new reme- 
dies into the next edition of the Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia, draws attention 
to the fact that one of them is protected 
by a patent, and that two others are 
specialties of a particular manufac- 
turer. In this coimtry, the recogni- 
tion of patented or proprietary medi- 
cines in the officTal pharmacopoeia 
would, under no circumstances, be 
tolerated ; and it is quite probable that 
the same consideration will prevent 
the official recognition of these sub- 
stances in Germany, imtU the proprie- 
tary character has oeen removed from 
them. 

Thalline : Another new Antipyretic. 

The reputation of antipyrin, recently 
introduced as a new therapeutic agent 
for lowering febrile temperature, has 
scarcely had time to become fully 
established, when another claimant 
makes its appearance, being a deriva- 
tive of chinoline or quinolme, which 
has already yielded several other sub- 
stances interesting to the medical pro- 
fession. 

On October 31st, Dr. v. Jaksch made 
a report, in a meeting of the Vienna 
Medical Society, on the results ob- 
tained with a new antipyretic which 
had been tested in a large number of 
cases in Prof. Nothnagel's clinic. In 
the course of a series ot a trials made 
with a number of new synthetical 
chinoline-bases prepared oy Prof. 
Skraup, the reporter came across this 
substance, which is a secondary chino- 
line-base, and is, in chemical language, 
the tetrarhydro-para-chin-anisol. Its 
salts are all easily soluble in water, 
have an acid reaction, and yield green 
i^alts when mixed with solution of 



ferric chloride and oxidizing sub- 
stances. This latter property induced 
Skraup and Jaksch to adopt for the 
substance the alias ^* thalline/' 
Jacksh examined three thalline salts, 
namely the hydrochlorate, sulphate, 
and taj*trate ; also the hydrochlorate of 
ethylthalline (a derivative of the pri- 
mary base). He foimd that these 
substances, in doses of i,'i to } Gm. (4, 
8 to 12 grains) produce a powerful anti- 
pyretic effect. It would appear, how- 
ever, from Dr. Jaksch*s remarks, that 
he does not place much importance up- 
on any of the new antipyretics, such as 
kairine, chinoline, and even thalline, 
which only lower temperature. Thal- 
line has this advantage over kairine 
and chinoline, that it does not, when 
administered, produce any disagree- 
able secondary effects.— P/Jarm. Post, 

Products of the Dry Distillation of 
Wood at liOw Temperatures. 

Three samples of crude methyl al- 
cohol, prepaid in the manufacture of 
acetic acia by the dry distillation of 
wood at low temperatures, were ex- 
amined ; they were collected (a) at the 
beginning of the distillation, (6) after 
several hundred gallons had distilled, 
and (c) when the distillation of methyl 
alcohol was well advanced. These 
samples were subjected to fractional 
distillation. The most volatile portion 
in each case was proved to be acetcd- 
dehyde. The fraction boiling at 25-iO ** 
from (a) was shown to contam methyl 
formate, which has not hitherto been 
recognized as a constituent of wood- 
spirit, the presence of methylal could 
not be determined. The fraction 50- 
54° from (a) gave reactions for alde- 
hyde and acetone, and fractions 54-56° 
from (a) and from (6) were nearly pure 
methyl acetate. The bulk of the 
methyl alcohol was found in fraction 
65-68* from (c). Dimethylacetal could 
not be detected. The amount of 
acetone— which affects the value of 
wood-spirit for preparing dimethyl- 
anilin — was determined in several 
portions by Kramer's method; the 
amount found, varying from 1.04 to 
3.41 per cent, is smaller than is 
usual in wood-spirit. Allyl alcohol 
could not be detected. For want of 
material, the high boiling oils were not 
completely examined; they contain 
furfuraJdebyde, pyroxanthine in small 
quantity, as also methyl ethyl ketone 
and aJlylacetate.— O. F. Mabert, Am. 
Chem. J. and J. Chem, Soc, 



Solubility of Lime in Water at 
Difibrent Temperatures. 

After referring to the numerous 
conflicting statements, made by vari- 
ous eminent authorities, with regard 
to the solubility of calcium hydroxide 
in water, Mr. T. Maben proceeds to 
describe his method of investigating 
this subject and its results. Pure 
calcium oxide is slaked with distilled 
water. The slaked lime and water 
are left in contact in a flask in a bath, 
which is kept at a definite temperature. 
When the lime and water is of the 
required temperature, the mixture is 
filtered through a funnel kept at the 
same temperature. Thermometers 
were used in the funnel as well as the 
flask. The results are as follows :— 
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In addition to this effect of tempera- 
ture, the presence of calcium cai'bo- 
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nate also interferes with the solubility 
of calcium hydroxide; hence it is im- 
X)ortant, when lime-water of definite 
strength is required, as in pharmaceu- 
tical purposes, that the lime should he 
kept out of contact with the air, if it is 
to be employed for the preparation of 
lime-water; the latter should also be 
kept in a well-stoppered bottle. One 
part of calcium ciurbonate is soluble 
m 40,000 of water, giving it a distinct- 
ly alkaline reaction.— Ptor. Joum,, 
14,605, and Joum, Chem, Soc. 

Carbon Bisulphide as an Antiseptic* 
In a conununication to the Academy 
of Sciences (Comptea Rendtia, xcix.. 
509) on the antiseptic properties of 
carbon bisulphide, M. Ckiandi Bey 
points out that, contrary to the state- 
ments generally found in works on 
chemistry, it is soluble in water at a 
temperature of 64'* to 68^ F. (18** to 20** 
C.) to the extent of 2 to 3 paiis per 
1,000. This solution arrests all ler. 
mentation, kills microbes, and is a 
most energetic antiseptic; it also has 
considerable penetrating power. When 
the solution is taken internally, it pro- 
duces a hot and sweet taste in the 
mouth, then a sensation of heat in the 
stomach and pricking of the mucous 
membrane of the nose, similar to that 
caused by sulphurous acid, and slight 
dulness m the head, which, however, 
is not lasting. For these reasons the 
author reconmxends its use in cholera 
and all zymotic diseases, typhus, diph- 
theria, phthisis, etc. It has already 
been experimented with by Dr. Dujar- 
din Beaumetz, who foimd that in case 
of typhus the diarrhoea was arrested, 
the stools disinfected, and the breath 
rendered sweet. As the cost of the 
solution is extremely small, M. Ckiandi 
Bey suggests that it might be used for 
watering the streets and cleansing 
houses, etc. For medicinal use it is 
necessary that the sulphide should be 
purified by agitation with metallic 
mercury until it no longer gives a black 
precipitate. It then has an odor which 
recalb that of chloroform. The solu- 
tion can be made bjr energetically 
shaking the sulphide with wafer. Ex- 
ternally applied to the skin by means 
of a wad ot cotton, it proves a most 
energetic revulsive, producing a pain 
like that by scalding with boiling 
water, which immediately ceases when 
air is blown upon the skin, so as to 
vaporize the sulphide remaining on it. 
An alcoholic solution slowly decom- 
poses, giving rise to sulphuretted 
hydrogen and other compounds.— 
Pharm, Joum, 

Cinchona in India. 

The present stock of 4,740,811 cin- 
chona trees on the government cin- 
chona plantations in Bengal, is at 
present undergoing an alteration in 
so f 8ur as it is the intention of increas- 
ing the number of Calisaya trees. 
Among the latter is reckoned the C. 
Ledgeriana (which is perhaps an in- 
dependent species), and two new 
species, ** verae " and ** morada " which 
have lately been procured from South 
America by the Secretary of State for 
India. The percentage of quinine in 
these two new species is reported to be 
larger than that in C. succirubra. The 
young plants of the two new sorts* 
however, have suffered from the cli- 
mate. During the past year 305,160 
pounds of barK was collected, of which 
283,240 pounds came from succirubra 
bark. Most of the bark was used in 
the coimtry itself for the preparation 
of the febrifuge, of which on an aver- 
age 2.728 per cent were obtained, and 
which cost the government lOi rupees 
(about $4. 90) per pound. This proauct 
is deprived of most of the nausea-pro- 
dudng cdkaloids, and is in form of a 
crystalline powder. 

Cinchona lancifolia, which yields 
the so-called hard Carthag:ena bark, 
has perished, all but one single tree. 



On Remijia, which yields Cuprea 
bark, no report can be made as yet. 

The government strives to promote 
the cultivation of cinchona by the free 
distribution of good seeds. This en- 
couragement is quite proper, since the 
financial results are very satisfactory, 
yielding to government a revenue 
equivalent to five and one-half per 
cent of the capital invested, without 
taking into consideration the saving 
caused by the diminished purchases of 
sulphate of quinine. The sums saved 
on the latter are already now estimated 
at double the amount of the original 
capital invested in the entei-prise. — 
Pharm, Zeit, 

The Last Year's Harvest of Cinchona 
Bark in Ceylon. 

Some months since we quoted from 
the Ceylon Observer an estimate that 
the export of cinchona bark from 
(jeylon would, during the next few 
years, amount to 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
lbs. annucdly. This estimate was in 
some quarters looked upon as an ex- 
aggeration, but the latest returns show 
that in the twelve months ending the 
30th of September last, that quantity 
was exceeaed, and reached the enor- 
mous total of 11,491,947 lbs. ; the ship- 
ments during the last month of the 
season having exceeded one million 
pounds. It is probable, however, that 
this large output is the result of finan- 
cial pressure which has existed in the 
island of (jeylon, and that it does not 
represent a normal harvest of bark. 
Our Ceylon contemporary expresses 
an opinion that any bark sold at under 
sixpence per lb. in the London market 
would fail to remimeratethe producer, 
but adds that it will not be the aver- 
age of cinchona trees planted, nor the 
age and quantity of the bark available, 
nor even the demand and price in the 
home market, so much as tne financial 
condition of the planter, which will in 
Ceylon, for some years, navechiefiy to 
be considered in making up estimates. 
Of thell,491,9471bs. exported, 9,130,826 
lbs. were sent to England, 435,541 lbs. 
to Marseilles, 969,082 lbs. to Gtonoa, 
863.529 lbs. to Venice, 6,946 to America, 
ana the remainder to other coimtries. 
^Pharm, Joum. 

The Solubility of Qlass. 

Prof. Bohlig makes a communicar 
tion to the Zeitechrift fUr Ancdytische 
Chemie (1884, 518) on the solubility of 
glass, which presents the most re- 
markable instance ever brought to 
notice. Some time ago the author 
made his usual annual purchase of 
new stock of glassware, etc., for the 
use of his laboratory, m>m the weU- 
kno^vn firm'Fr. Walther, in Stutzer- 
bach, all of which purchase was at 
once put away ready for use. 

While makmg some water analyses, 
Prof. Bohlig noticed that water, after 
having been apparently saturated with 

^ normal solution of oxalic acid^ when 
iled for only 1 second longer m one 
of the new fiasks, acquired an alkaline 
reaction, as was shown by the change 
of color in the indicator, and this re- 
curred each time after renewed satu- 
ration and reboiling. 

Some of the new flasks were no w tried 
with distilled water, and it was f oimd 
that 100 C.c. of it, on boiling, dis- 
solved during every 2 seconds enough 
alkali to saturate ^V C.c. of the above 
reagent, and that this solution went on 
out stoppage. Not only the fiasks. 



but every other glass utensil of the 
same invoice turned out to have the 
same defect. 

Prof. Bohlig became alarmed^ be- 
cause the suspicion presented itself 
that analyses previously performei 
might have been made in glassware of 
similar bad qualities, but a careful ex- 
amination proved this suspicion im- 
founded. 

Some samples of this invoice were 



sent to Prof. Fresenius, who confirmed 
the statements of the author. 

Since it is possible that some of this 
glassware may have found its way 
to this country, we would advise im- 
porters of chemical ware, and those 
who have to make use of the same, to 
caref uUy examine their stock, as an 
analysis laboring from such an error is 
liable to lead to disagreeable results. 

Cultivation of the Cooa Plant in 

the United States. 
In view of the undoubted import- 
ance and value of the alkaloid cocaine 
as a local anaesthetic, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the supply of coca from its 
native home, in the Eastern Andes 
of Bohvia, Peru, and Ecuador, which 
is estimated at about thirty-five mil- 
lions of pounds annually, will be in- 
suflScient to satisfy the demand. The 
by far greatest portion of this quantity 
is consumed at nome, and only a com- 
paratively small portion has hereto- 
fore been exported. But as coca yields 
never over one-fourth of one per cent, 
and is said to yield sometimes only 
about one-sixtieth of one per cent of 
cocaine, it is easy to see that it re- 
quires a very large sunount of crude 
material to produce the quantities of « 
alkaloid likely to be required. 

If ever there was an argument in 
favor of manufacturing an article of 
this kind in its native coimtry, such 
an argument is supplied in the case of 
coca. 

Coca leaves occupy a considerable 
bulk and are moreover liable to de- 
terioration by long keeping, bad stow- 
age during the sea- voyage, etc. If an 
enterprising firm were to locate pro- 
per works in a suitable place in South 
America, as close to the main source 
of supply as i>ossible and with easy 
facilities for export, large amounts of 
crude cocaine, or at least an extract 
of coca could be manufactured on the 
spot which might be forwarded to 
this and other coimtries for further 
purification. The great saving of ex- 
pense in freight and the enriched qual- 
ity of the extract or crude alkaloid, 
owing to the fresher raw material em- 
ployed, would no doubt far overbalance 
the first expense of the undertaking 
and the cost of shipment, together 
with any custom duties and the fur- 
ther cost of purification. 

Another means of obtaining the 
crude material with more facility, 
would be to cultivate the coca plant 
in this country. Probably, however, 
there will be met with the same dif- 
ficulty as has been encountered when 
attempting to cultivate cinchona. 
Coca fiourishes in its home at alti- 
tudes between five thousand and six 
thousand feet over the level of the 
sea, and is chiefly found in the warm 
valleys of the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, where almost the only varia- 
tion of climate is from wet to dry, 
where frost is unknoum, and where it 
rains more or less every month of the 
year. If such a locality can be found 
in the United States, it will be of the 
highest importance to try the cultiva- 
tion. Should no such place be discov- 
ered in this country, it is highly prob- 
able that Mexico will offer numerous 
suitable localities. 

Bisinfeotants Disinfected. 

Thb Lancet quotes from an Italian 
journal a statement that two wagons 
laden with chloride of lime and car- 
bolic acid, on their way from Switzer- 
land to Italy, were stopped at Cheasso, 
a station of the sanitary cordon, the 
oflacials refusing to make any excep- 
tion in carrying out the peremptory 
orders that nad been issued, that all 
importe should be disinfected. It is 
not stated whether either or both of 
the consignments were utilized, or 
whether a local store of disinfectant 
was drawn upon in this reductio ad 
absurdum of the quara&tifiQ regula^ 
iAoDB.— Pharm. Joum^ 
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Formic Acid a FieeervatiYe for 
Honey. 

Some time since Dr. Mullenhoff ar- 
rived at the conclusion that in sealing 
honey cells, bees add formic acid to the 
honey by thrusting the abdomen with 
the sting protnidm^ and a minute 
drop of poison adhenng into the half- 
closed cells. The honey taken from 
sealed cells is said to be much more 
stable than that taken from unsealed 
cells, and Dr. MiiUenhoff attributed 
this to a difference in respect to its 
contents in formic acid, which is known 
to be a powerful antif erment. He, there- 
fore, treated 100 grammes of unsealed 
honey with 0.1 gramme of formic acid 
and preserved it and the same quantity 
to which no add had been added 
under similar conditions; after a time 
it was found that the first sample re- 
mained unaltered, whilst the second 
was undergoing fermentation. He, 
therefore, proposes to make a technical 
application of this observation by add- 
ing the formic acid to the unsealed 
honey, and thus sparing the bees the 
time and labor involved in sealing the 
cells. Dr. Miillenhoff states that one 
part of 25 percent acid is sufficient for 
260 parts of honey,— Pharm. Joum. 

The Existenoe of Ammonium Hy- 
drate denied. 

It is generally held that solution of 
ammonia contains the latter in form 
of ammonium hydrate NH4OH, a cold 
saturated solution of which has a 
specific gravity of 0.912, and contains 
23.226 per cent of ammoniacal ^as. 
Even supposing that the ammonium 
hydrate aid exist, and that it were 
constituted analogous to potassium 
hydrate, it is a very unstable com- 
pound, since the ammoniacal gas is 
readily eUminated by exposure to, or 
the passage of a current of air. 

Prof. J. Thomsen, of Copenhagen, 
deduces from physical ana thermic 
experiments that such a compound as 
ammonium hydrate does not exist. 
He has arrived at this result by sever- 
al methods independent of each other. 
For instance, if the heat-units are cal- 
culated which are set free when solu- 
ble hydrates are dissolved, and if these 
figures are compared with the heat- 
unit observed during the supposed for- 
mation of the ammonium nydrate, it 
will be foimd that theory a^ees with 
the fact in every case but tnat of the 
ammonium. 





Heat of Combination 
(on solution) 
calculated found 


Sodium Hydrate, 
Lithium ** 
Thallium " 
Calcium ** 
Barium ** 
Strontium " 
Ammonium " 


77.7 77.6 
83.4 83.3 
20.4 20.0 

150.6 150.1 
28.4-1-a: 20.8+ic 

158.6 158.2 
54.2 21. 



From this it f oUows that the compo- 
sition of the water of ammonia differs 
from that of a solution of alkalies. — 
Comptes Rend., 98, 812. 



The Quantitative Determination of 
Morphine in Opium. 

From 10 to 20 Gms. of the sample 
in question, divided as finely as possi- 
ble, are boiled for a short time with 15 
to 30 Gms. caustic baryta and about 
150 to 200 C.c. water. The solution is 
separated by decantation and filtration 
from the residues, and the latter are 
boiled repeatedly with small quanti- 
ties of hot water until a portion of the 
solution on evaporation no longer 
gives the reaction of morphine with 
molybdic-sulphuric acid. In this pro- 
cess too frequent a repetition of the 
extraction should be avoided, and the 
volume of the filtrate will not be gen- 



erally more than 400 to 500 C.c. 
Through this solution, which contains 
all tne morphine, is passed a current 
of washed carbonic acid until the h- 
quid is supersaturated with the gas, 
and the entire mass is evaporated to 
dryness in a capsule on a water-bath 
as quickly as possible. 

The residue is moistened with abso- 
lute alcohol, removed from the capsule 
by means of a sharp spatula, mtro- 
duced into a glass fiask, and extracted 
with boiling absolute alcohol until a 
portion of tne extract, evaporated to 
dryness on a watch-glass, no longer 
gives a distinct morphine reaction 
with molybdic-sulphuric acid. For 
this purpose 300 to 400 C.c. are gener- 
ally required. The clear, alcoholic fil- 
trate is freed from alcohol by distilla- 
tion in a small fiask. When the volume 
of the hquid has been much reduced 
by pouring back the alcohol and dis- 
tulmg again, the residue of the alco- 
hol is completely expelled by placing 
the fiask in a boiling water-kiatn. 

The residue in the fiask is resinous 
and sticky, of ayellowiah-brown color. 
About 15 C.c. water are added, which 
has been mixed with a little ammonia, 
and the whole is allowed to stand for 
sometime. The dark resinous mass 
takes a light-brown color, and soUdi- 
fiSs by taking up water. The transfor- 
mation is promoted by stirrine and 
rubbing with a glass rod coverea with 
caoutchouc. The mass is then decant- 
ed through a smaU tared filter, and 
the finely divided precipitate is brought 
upon the filter by repeatedly pourm^ 
back the filtrate. Finally it is washed 
with a httle ammoniacal water, large 
volumes of liquid being avoided. 

The filter is dried at 40**, and placed 
in a glass funnel which can be closed 
below. There is then poured upon it 
pure chloroform free from alcohol, 
which is left in contact with the con- 
tents of the filter for a considerable 
time ; the tap is then opened and the 
chloroform run off. A fresh quantity 
is then poured on in its stead, and the 
operation repeated until, if a portion 
of the almost colorless solvent is evap- 
orated on a watch glass, the residue 
dissolved in diluted hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution mixed with caustic 
soda-lye, merely a trace of turbidity 
appears; from 3 to 5 C.c. of the chlo- 
roform solution are sufficient for this 
piirpose. 

The filter is dried and weighed, and 
the product obtained is crude mor- 
phine. Its color should be from a 
u^ht-brown to a straw-color. It con- 
tains no narcotine^ and is in many 
cases so pure that if covered with hy- 
drochloric acid it dissolves with a yel- 
low color, and the solution, if shaken, 
congeals at once from the formation 
of morphine hydrochlorate. 

In all cases, however it requires to 
be purified. To this end the smallest 
possible quantity of very dilute acetic 
acid is poured upon the filter contain- 
ing the crude morphine. If the weight 
of the crude morphine is from 1.0 to 
1.5 Gm., a mixture of 1.5 to 2 C.c. of 
acetic acid at 20 per cent, with 20 to 
25 C.c. of water, will be sufficient. In 
order to promote the solution of the 
morphine as acetate, the dilute acid 
may be heated to 30** to 50°. The fil- 
trate is poured back several times into 
the filter, so as to dissolve all mor- 
phine. The filter is finally washed 
with 5 C.c. of water, and the yellow- 
ish-brown filtrate is mixed witn a few 
drops of a solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, filtered again through the 
same filter, and washed with about 20 
to 25 C.c. of water. The total volume 
must not exceed 50 to 60 C.c. The so- 
lution obtained is rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, and let stand for twen- 
ty-four hours. The crystalline mor- 
phine is collected on a dried tared fil- 
ter, washed with ammoniacal water, 
dried at 102°, and weighed.— Dr. von 
Pkroer, in Joum. /. prakt, Chem. 
and Chem. News. 



Expedients for Bendering Fhoto- 

graphio Films Sensitive to Green, 

Yellow, and Bed Bays. 

Silver tetrabromofiuorescein is not 
decomposed by dilute acetic acid. It 
is remarkably sensitive to greenish- 
yellow rays. If a cadmium bromide 
collodion plate containing eosin is im- 
mersed in a silver solution, its sensi- 
tiveness to blue rays is very much 
diminished, and the action of the yel- 
low rays is greatly increased. The 
addition of eosin to the collodion silver 
bromide containing a small quantity 
of silver iodide, produces a film which 
is sensitive to yellow and to blue rays. 

In photographing colored objects, 
a yellow glass is introduced between 
the object and the apparatus, in order 
to diminish the action of the blue rays. 
With such an arrangement, Schwein- 
furt green and yellow appear light. 
The action of oranee and red rays may 
be increased by adding methyl violet 
or aldehyde green respectively to the 
silver bromide collodion. 

Wet gelatin plates containing eosin 
are much more sensitive to yellow 
rays than the dry plates. — H. W. 
VooBL, Berl Ber. 6md Joum. Chem. 
Soc. 



The Speoifio Gravity of pure mono- 
hydrated Sulphurio Acid. 

BmEAU found (1848), as many others 
before and after him, that tne spec. 

frav. of pure sulphuric acid, obtamed 
y evaporation, was 1.842 at 15° C. in 
vacuo, compared with water at its 
maximum density, 4° C. [This is usu- 
ally now expressed thus: at i^.] 

Mfiuignac, however, in 1853 showed 
that evaporation does not remove al- 
the water from sulphuric acid, and, 
after having prepared the monohy 
drate by means of sulphuric anhydride 
he found for pure HtSO« a smaller 
number than before, namely 1.837 at 

— . It was plain, therefore, that pure 

monohydrated sulphuric acid increas- 
ed in specific gravity both by the addi- 
tion of a little water, and by that of 
a little sulphuric anhydride. Ail data 
requisite for arriving at this conclusion 
were already in tne possession of 
Meissner ana Gerlach (^Sjpec. Gew. d. 
Salzlosungen, 1859, 37). But the fact 
was first clearly announced by F. 
Kohlrausch {Pogg. Annal. (1876), vol. 
159, 240, 243. Also Ergdnzungaband, 
(1878), viii., 675); and afterw^s by 
A. Schertel {Joum. prakt. Chem.^ 1882, 
vol. 26, 246).* It appeared also that 
the seemingly insi^nficant difference 
between the specific gravities 1.842 and 
1.837 depended upon the £act that the 
most concentrated acid is more prone 
to dissociate than one shghtly hy- 
drated. Some time in 1883, Lunge and 
Nsef published the results of some of 
their investigations, in which they 
give the spec. grav. of pure sulphuric 

acid as 1.8384 at ~ in vacuo. This 

4 
figure differs so much from those of 
other observers (three of whom differ 
only by the allowable variations of 
0.0002, namely Marignac 1.8372, Kohl- 
rausch 1.8373, Schertel 1.8371) that 
Prof. D. Mendelejew determined to re- 
investigate the subject, and to ascer- 
tain the probable causes of the error in 
Lungers and Naefs determinations. 
Without dilating on the lafcter subject, 
which is uninteresting to any except 
those specially engaged in similar re- 
searcheSj we will merely state that 
Mendelejew finds the figure 1.8371 at 
15 



in vacuo as being nearest to the 

true specific gravity of pure mono- 
hydrated sulphuric acid.— -Ber. d. 
Deutach. Chem. Ges., 1884, 2,536. 



♦SeeNEwREM., 1883,.81. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answer a are desired ^ 
must he received by the 6th of the 
monthy and must tn every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the uyriter. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correspon- 
dent vnll be quoted at the heaa of 
ea^ch answer. 

When asking for information respsct- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, cUuxiys cuxompany the query 
unth all the information you map 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 



No. 1,392.— Quinine Assay (Labora- 
tory). 

The methods proposed som& time ago 
bvByasson are briefly as follows (after 
abstract in Joum. Chem. Soc.): 

Method I.— This is a modification of 
the method of the French code. An 
ordinary test-tube of about 16 mm. 
diameter is graduated with one mark 
(a) to hold 6 U.c. ; a second mark (b) is 
then made above this to indicate 2 
C.c. from the first mark. 0.5 gramme 
of the quinine sulphate is introduced 
into the tube, and then washed ether 
added to the mark (a) ; sufficient solu- 
tion of ammonia (0.9-0.950), is finally 
added to exactly reach (6). The tutle 
is then fitted with an air-ti^ht cork and 
well shaken. If the quimne sulphate 
be pure, no trace of a fiock or crystal 
will be visible between the layers after 
the liquids have saparated. 'Hiis meth- 
od is capable of detecting from 3--4 per 
cent of cinchonine sulphate, 4-5 per 
cent of quinidine sulphate, and from 
5-6 per cent of cinchonidine sulphate. 

Method II. — In this method, Lau- 
rent's polarimeter is used. 0. 5 gramme 
of quinine sulphate is placed in a flask 
graduated to 50 C.c, and dissolved by 
the addition of dilute sulphuric acid 
(2 per cent by volume). In this way, 
a one-per-cent (by volume) solution of 
quinine sulphate in dilute sulphuric 
acid is obtained. The 22 Cm. polari- 
meter tube is filled with the solution, 
and the rotatory power of the liquid 
determined. Commercial quinine sul- 
phate should possess, at 15% a rotatory 
power of not less than —22'' on the sac- 
charimetrical scale. 

When the deviation is less than 
—21.8, the quinine sulphate should be 
chemically examined by the first 
method. The following are the rotatory 
powers in saccharimetrical decrees of 
one-per-cent (by volume) solutions of 
the pure sidphates of the cinchona al- 
kaloids. The observations were made 
in the 22 Cm. tube of Laurent's polari- 
meter: — 

guinine Sulphate —23.8° 
inchonidine Sulphate.— 16.5° 

Quinidine Sulphate -1-26.4° 

Cinchonine Sulphate. . . -h22.2' 

Commercial quinine sulphate shows 
a deviation of —22°. A deviation of 
—21.8° indicates the presence of about 5 
per cent of cinchomdine sulphate, and 
a deviation of —20° about 10 per cent 
of cinchonidine sulphate. 

[iVb^e.— Regarding the polarimetric 
method, we would add that we have no 
confidence whatever in its resvdts, un- 
less supplemented or corroborated by 
chemical tests. The values or rates of 
deviation found mostly permit only 
the conclusion that the exetmined alka- 
loid is practicidly pure, or else impure.] 

No. 1,393.— Butter-Analysis (H. D.). 

Public analyste have for some time 
past recognized the necessity of a^ee- 
mg upon uniform methods of analysis 
and reports of residts, if an intelligent 
use is to be made of the latter. The 
Bavarian representatives of applied 
chemistry have now also adopted this 
principle and have lately agreed on the I 



following uniform scheme of analysis 
of fresh or melted butter, which we 
translate from the Schweiz, Wochensch, 
f Pharmacie, Oct. 17th, 1884, and 
which we can recommend to you as 
covering the groimd satisfactorily. 

I. METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

a. Amount o/ Wafer.— Dry 10 Gm. of 
butter during 6 hours on a wateh-glass 
(or flat-bottomed capsule) with very 
frequent agitation. [If mechanical 
agitation can be employed, so much 
the better]. 

b. Amount of Butter-Fat— Five 
Gm. of the butter are melted in a por- 
celain capsule, mixed with 20 Gm. of 
plaster of Paris, then dried for 6 hour, 
at about 100° C, and the lesuiting 
mass, when reduced to i)owder, ex- 
hausted with absolute ether. 

c. Mineral Constituents, —Weigh 10 
Gm.of the butter ina porcelain crucible, 
and dry, imder frequent agitation, for 
6 hours at 100° C. The melted, dry 
fat is filtered in a drying oven through 
a filter, the capsule and filter repeat- 
edly washed with ether, the filter with 
contents replaced in the crucible and 
incinerated. If the ash is more than 
0.55^, it must be subjected to a detailed 
assay, primarily for common salt, 
which is done by applying the proper 
reagents to the filtrate obtained by 
dissolving the ash in enough water to 
make 100 C.c. of solution. 

d. Foreign Fats.— Five Gm. of the 
melted, clear-decanted, and filtered 
butter-fat are mixed in a flask of the 
capacity of 300 to 350 C.c. with 10 C.c. 
of an alcohol solution of potassa (20 
Gm. of pure potassa in 100 C.c. of 70^ 
alcohol) and the flask set upon a boil 
ing water-bath until the contents are 
saponified. When the solution is clear, 
the alcohol is evaporated off, which is 
facilitated by blowing air through the 
liquid, the soap is dissolved in 10° C.c. 
or water, and to the solution are added 
40 C.c. of diluted (1 : 10) sulphuric acid. 
The whole of this liquid is now mixed 
(in a fliask or retort fitted with con- 
denser) with small pieces of pumice, and 
exactly 100 C.c. distilled off. Of this 
amount 100 C.c. are filtered off, and 
titrated with ^ volumetric solution of 
soda, rosolic acid or phenol-phthalein 
being used as indicator. The amount 
of C.c. of the reagent consumed is then 
increased by one-tenth, corresponding 
to the total amount of the distillate. 

• n. CRITERIA. 

a. Butter of good quality should 
not contain more than 15^ of sub- 
stances not fat. If it contains 20^ or 
over, it is no longer marketable. 

6. In the test given above under d 
(Foreign Fats) not less than 26 C.c. of 
the ^ soda solution should be required 
for 5 Gm. of butter (according to Rei- 
chert and Meissel). This limit does 
not hold good in the case of overheated 
butter-fat. 

c. It is not practicable to exactly 
state the quantity of the added f oreiirn 
fats. 

d. The nature or source of the foreign 
fats is but rarely recognizable. 

m. INSTRUCTIONS. 

Samples must be taken from different 
portions of the suspected butter, from 
the surface, the middle, and the bot- 
tom. The samples must be preserved 
in porcelain or well-glazed stone pots. 

No. 1,394.— -Warburg's Tincture 
(O.). 

It is safe to say that most manufac- 
turers do not use the complicated and 
irrational formula, ori^nally devised 
for this preparation. Particularly is 
it more than doubtful whether any of 
them use the Confectio Damocratis as 
one of the constituents (we gave a full 
list of the ingrediente contained in this 
confection, as well as in the tincture, 
as originally devised by Dr. Warburg, 
in New Rem., 1878, p. 248). The idea 
of the originator was undoubtedly 



to combine the quinine with a vehicle 
having carminative and stomachic pro- 
perties. We think he might just as well 
nave selected some Eastern chutnee or 
even Worcestershire sauce as a vehicle. 
A very commonly-used, abbreviated 
formula is the following : 

Aloes, Socot , 120 grains. 

Confection of Rose 30 ** 

Rhubarb 30 ** 

Angelica Seed 30 *' 

Elecampane 15 " 

Saffron 15 " 

Fennel 15 '' 

Precipitated Chalk 15 *' 

Gentian : 8 ** 

Zedoary 8 ** 

Cubebs 8 '' 

Myrrh 8 ** 

Camphor 8 ** 

Sulphate of Quinine 75 ** 

Diluted Alcohol q. s. 

Powder the diws, except the Con- 
fection of Rose, Cnalk, and (^inine, 
and percolate them with diluted alco- 
hol until one pint of tincture is ob- 
tained. Reduce the Sulphate of Qui- 
nine to a fine powder, add the Confec- 
tion of Rose, and triturate the whole 
^vith the tincture previously obtained, 
using a very gentle heat in a covered 
vessel, to cause the quinine salt to be 
dissolved. Allow to cool, mix inti- 
mately with the Precipitated Chalk, 
and after 24 hours filter. 

No. 1,395.— Naphthalin as a Surgi- 
cal Dressing (B. W. S.). 

Naphthalin has been of late quite ex- 
tensively used in Bellevue Hospital as 
a substitute for the expensive iodoform, 
for Uie antiseptic dressing of wounds. 
In stating this, we do not wish to an- 
ticipate any reports of results obtained 
by the surgeons connected with the in- 
stitution. We merely wish to inform 
our readers that the best results are 
obtained if the naphthalin is reduced 
to powder. Now, the pure, imported, 
sublimed naphthalin, which is in glit 
tering unctuous scales, cannot be well 
reduwd to powder, except when very 
cold. The less pure, domestic naph- 
thalin, however, of which the only 
makers in the United States, so far as 
we know, is the New York Coal Tar 
Chemical Company, 10 Warren street, 
can be reduced to a moderately fine 
powder, which, as mentioned in 
another place in this number, is best 
treated with a minute proportion of 
oil of bergamot to disguise tne odor. 

After being reduced to powder, it is 
apt to cake together after awhile, par- 
ticularly when kept in a warm place. 
But a supply for a day or two may al- 
ways be kept in stock. 

It is not unlikely that combinations 
of 

Iodoform and naphthalin, 
Naphthalin and boric acid, 
loobf orm and boric acid, 
or all three combined, will be employed 
for similar purposes, and that the in- 
tervention of boric acid will permit the 
§ reparation of a permanent fine pow- 
er. On this subject we will have to 
say more after we have witnessed the 
experiments soon to be undertaken. 

No. 1,396.— To Mask the Odor of 
Naphthalin (B. W. S.). 

Naphthalin, no matter how carefully 
purified and sublimed, always has a 
characteristic odor, the most exact 
description. is given by mentioning the 
odor in or about gas-houses. To manv 
persons it is very disagreeable. It 
may be entirely overcome by adding 
to about 4 oz. of the naphthalin (in 
powder) a few drops of oil of bergamot 
and triturating. The two odors then 
blend together, and form a new and 
characteristic scent, which is quite 
agreeable and distinct from any other 
we are acquainted with. 

No. 1,397. -Glabrina (O. A.). 

This name was given by a few per- 
sons to what is now officinal in the U. 
S. Ph. under the title Glycyrrhizinum 
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ammoniatum, or ammoniated giycjT' 
rhizin. We refer you to the U. S. rh. 
for information. 

No. 1,398.— Ploridarwater(Multum). 
We nave several formulas on file, of 

which the following is prohably the 

best: 

Oil of Bergamot 2 drachma 

^' Lavender, Mitcham 2 *' 

'* Lemon 2 " 

** Neroli 10 drops. 

** Rose Idrop. 

Orange Flower Water 3 oz. 

Rose Water 3 " 

Cologne Spirit 2 pints. 

No. 1,399.— Benzol and Bromine; 
Hydrobromio Add (M.). 

All halogens are capable of replac- 
ing one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
in benzol (CcHc). Under certain cir- 
cumstances, however, addition-pro- 
ducts are obtained. 

For instance, chlorine gas passed 
through benzol while exposed to sun- 
light or passed through boiling benzoL 
forms an additional product: benzol 
hexachloride, C«H«C1«. But if chlo- 
rine gas is passed through benzol 
containing iodine, chloride of anti- 
mony, or pentachloride of molybde- 
num, or chloride or bromide of aiumi- 
niimi, or of zinc, substitution-products 
are formed, the chlorine displacing 
some of the nydrogen, which combines 
with free chlorine to hydrochloric 
acid. 

With bromine, benzol yields, on ex- 
posure to sunlight, benzol-hexabro- 
mide. C«HeBr«; a mixture of bromine 
and oenzol exposed to diffused light, 
however, develops chiefly benzol-mo- 
nobromide, C«H«br. On heatine bro- 
mine with benzol, particularly in 
presence of a little iodine, substitution- 
products are produced, but these are 
most easily and energetically formed 
if some bromide of aluminium is pres- 
ent. In this case, hexabromobenzol, 
C«Br«, is formed even at 0** C. (32' F. 
if benzol is added slowly to an excess 
of bromine containing some of the 
above salt. 

In what special manner the presence 
of this or of other salts brings about 
the energetic action is not yet quite 
understood. 

This last-named reaction could be 
utilized for the preparation of hydro- 
bromio acid on a laj*ge scale. 

Iodine alone does not react with ben- 
zol even when heated. That iodoben- 
zol cannot be thus prodifced is shown 
by the fact that hydriodic acid when 
brought in contact with iodobenzol re- 
generates the benzol. But iodine sub- 
stitution compoimds may be formed 
by heating benzol with iodine and 
iodic add. 

The chief point in the preceding re- 
sum6 (based chiefly upon Lauoen- 
heimer) of interest to you is the for- 
mation of hydrobromic acid. It 
should be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for you to try the process on a 
moderate scale. 

No 1,4(X). — Opium, Fharm. Mez. 
n. (Gonz.). 

The new Mexican Pharmacopoeia 
prescribes that opium for pharmaceu- 
tical purposes should contain at least 
10^ of morphine. An upper limit is 
not declarea. The process of assay 
there given, which is merely stated to 
be the one most generally used, is as 
follows: 

Fifteen Gm. of opium, in small 
pieces, are extracted in a mortar with 
60 Gm. of idcohol of 71;^, the liq^uid is 
expressed, and the residue agam ex- 
tracted with 40 Gm. of the same alco- 
hol. The united liquids, in a wide- 
mouthed flask, are treated with 4 Gm. 
of water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.920). 
and set aside for 24 hours. At the end 
of this time, the moxphine and narco- 
tine have crystallized out. The liquid 
is poured off, the crystals wasned, 
first with water, to remove any ad- 



hering meconato of ammonium, and 
afterwards with ether to dissolve the 
narcotine. The residue is then dis- 
solved in boiling 00^ alcohol, the solu- 
tion filtered and set aside to crystal- 
lize. Finally the residue is dried and 
weighed. 

[In our opinion and experience, this 
is not the best process that could have 
been adopted. Particularly the last 
operation, dissolving the morphine in 
boiling alcohol, and allowing it to 
crystallize, causes loss, which may, 
however, be made up by applying a 
correction forthe amount of morphine 
remaining in solution. But even the 
exhaustion of the original opium is not 
completed by two treatments with al- 
cohol.] 

Na 1,401.— Syrup of Chlorhydro- 
phosphate of Iiime (or Caldum) 
(E. J.). 

This is officinal in the French Phar- 
macopoeia, under the title Sirop de 
Chlorhydrophosphate de Chaux iSy- 
rupus cum Chlorhydrophosphate cal- 
cico) : 

Grammes. 
Parte. 

Phosphate of Calcium 12.5 

Hydrochloric Acid (sp. gr. 

1.171) q.s. 

Distilled Water 340 

Sugar 630 

Spirit of Lemon 10 

Carefully mix the phosphate of cal- 
cium with the distilled water to a uni- 
form milk, then add lust enough 
(about 8 Gm. or parts) nydrochloric 
acid to dissolve the salt; next add the 
sugar, in coarse powder (granulated), 
and dissolve with a gentle heat. Fil- 
ter, and add the spirit of lemon. 

The phosphate of calcium is the di- 
calcic phosphate obtained by precipi- 
tating the officinal phosphate of sodium 
with chloride of calcium. The spirit 
of lemon is prepared by macerating 1 
part of fresh lemon -pteel with 2 pculs 
of alcohol of 80^ for eight days. 

No. 1,402.— Bapid Bleaching of Fats 
and Oils (Natohez). 

We believe the following abstract 
of a pa])er by M. Herzog in the Tech- 
niker will give you the desired infor- 
mation. 

Fatty oils and solid fats are sub- 
jected to a preliminary treatment by 
being mixed in large vate with 2-3^ of 
common salt and 25-30^ of cold water, 
and being well agitated for about 10 
minutes. After standing at rest for 24 
to 48 hours, a portion of the impurities 
has separated together with the water 
and salt. The supernatant oil is then 
removed to another vat, and there 
once more thoroughly agitated with a 
fresh lot of cold water. After some 6 
or 8 hours, the oil is asain separated, 
and is ready for further treiatment. 
This preliminary washing with salt 
and water is saia to be specially valu- 
able and importent in the preparation 
of fine table oils, but may also be used 
in the case of linseed, cod-Uver, and 
other oils. If a current of electricity 
(so says Mr. Herzog) be conducted., 
during the mechanical agitetion, 
through the mixture of oil, water, and 
salt, the oil becomes at the same time 
bleached, owing to the decomposition 
of the chloride of sodium and the for- 
mation of strongly bleaching secondary 
comg>imds. [The author gives no 
working details for this portion of the 
process^ 

In the case of fate or oils which are 
prone to become rancid, it is advisa- 
ble to add 2 to 3 per cent of bicar- 
bonate of sodium during the pre- 
liminary treatment. Instead of wash- 
ing the oil for the second time with 
cold water, it may also be treated 
with steam conducted into the oil in 
a fine spray, the average time of such 
treatment for cotton-seed oil being 6 
to 10 minutes, for rape-seed oil 15 to 
20 minutes, and for fisn-oil 30 minutes. 
By this treatment, the rancid constit- ' 



uente are removed, while the mucilar 
ginous portions are precipitated. In 

Elace of steam, heated air may be 
lown through the oil, previously 
mixed with 20% to 30^ of hot water, for 
5 minutes at a time* with intervals of 2 
to 3 minutes. If the oil thus pre- 
pared is now again filtered and allowed 
to stend for some time, a pure product 
of agreeable, sweet teste, and li^t, 
pale-yellow color is obtained. For 
nitration, endless filtering paper is to 
be preferred. This is laid upon the 
bottom and over the ribbed sides of 
the filtering vessel. After having been 
once used, the paper may be pressed, 
washed, and may then again be used, 
in form of plilp, for lining the filtering 
trough. 

In the preliminary treatment of 
varnish, illuminating or lubricating 
oils, these are mixed with 2^ of com- 
mon salt dissolved in 15 to 20 per cent 
of hot or boiling water, then Ij^ to 1^^ 
of hydrochloric acid diluted with 15jg 
to 20^ of water is added, and the mix- 
ture heated by a current of steam to 
about 120° F., which is passed through 
it in intervals of about 5 minutes. The 
oil is then allowed to separate. In 
some crises it is of great advantage to 
use permanganate or chlorate or bi- 
chromate of potassium in combina- 
tion with the hydrochloric acid. For 
every 100 pounas of oil about iV pound 
of any of the above-named salte, and 
li to 2 pounds of common 'salt, dis- 
solved in a very small quantity of 
water heated to 120** F., is used. The 
oil is gradually mixed in a suiteble 
vat with the salt solutions, at a tem- 
perature of 120M30** F., and 2^ to M 
of hydrochloric, or 1^ to H^ of sul- 
phuric acid (properly diluted) are add- 
ed under constant stirring, and very 
slowly (in the course of one hour). 

The mixture is then diluted with 30^ 
more of warm water and allowed to 
stend at rest. The separated oil is 
washed several times with pure water 
conteining a little soda, and finally 
with steam. 

No. 1,403.— -Tartrate of Iron and Fo- 
tasdum (and other scaled salte of 

Iron) (M. v.). 

There appears to be some ground for 
your stetement that the formula 
given in the U. S. Pharm. does not 
yield as nice and soluble a product as 
it ought to. Theoretically it may be 
regarded as correct, but practically it 
could be, and no doubt will be im- 
proved. This subject was some time 
ago investigated by Mr. C. N. Lake 
(in a thesis presented to the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Michi- 
gan), and we give here an abstrax^t, 
taken from one of our exchanges, of 
the salient pointo of the paper: 

1.— Pyrophosphate and Phosphate of 
Iron. 

Much difficulty is encountered in 
making scales of pyrophosphate and 
phosphate of iron if the Pharmaco- 
poeial f ormulaB are followed. ' Although 
these formul® appear to be correct m 
theory, in practice they fall far short 
of giving satisfaction. In mAlring 
either of the phosphate scales, we 
want them of an apple-green color, 
readily soluble, and of such a consist- 
ence that the solution will scale easily. 
And these desired qualities are not se- 
cured by following the formulae of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia. [U. S. P. form, 
for f erri phosph. is to dissolve f erri cit. 
5 in distilled water 10, and add phos- 
phate of sodium 6. Evaporate and 
spread on glass. For pyrophosphate 
the formula is nearly similar, only 
pyrophosphate of sodium is used in- 
stead, in slightly less proportion.] If, 
in making pyrophosphate of iron, 10 
parte of crystallized pyrophosphate 
of soda are used to 9 parts of citrate of 
iron, as directed by the Pharmacopoeia, 
the resulting solution does not scale 
w€^, and the scales, such as they are, 
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dissolve scarcely at all. By usiuR 
from 7.6 to 8 parts of crystallizea 
pyrophosphate of soda to 9 parts 
of citrate of iron, these difficul- 
ties are entirely avoided, and a pro- 
duct, easily scaled, readily soluole, 
and of an apple-green color is ob- 
tained. It is best, in commencing 
this preparation, to add the smaller 
amoxmt of pyrophosphate of soda first 
(7.6 parts), and then if the character- 
istic green tint is not secured after 
evaporating to the right consistence, 
small quantities of pyrophosphate of 
soda may be added until the proper 
color is reached. The same process 
for coloring can be used for phosphate 
of iron, and by so doing the trouble is 
averted which would be sure to follow 
if the Pharmacopa3ial formula is 
closely adhered to. The amoimt of 
crystallized phosphate of soda neces- 
sary for successful operation is found 
to be from 4 to 4} parts to 6 parts of 
citrate of iron. If tne Pharmacopceial 
amounts of pyrophosphate or phos- 
phate of soda are used in making 
these scales, the product, besides be- 
ing insoluble, turns white in scaling or 
on standing. This change in color is 
evidence that too much of either the 
phosphate or pyrophosphate has been 
used. 

II.— Tartrate of Iron and Ammonium. 

One of the U. S. Pharmacopceial 
formulee which seem") most in error 
is that for tartrate of iron and am- 
monium. [Sol. tersulph. iron 90, 
water 900, added to water ISOandaqu. 
ammonisB 72. Strain, and mix with 
water 1,000. Wash away all sul- 
phates. Mix acid. tart. 30 in water 
130, neutralize with ammon. carb., 
and add another acid. tart. 30. While 
at 60 '' combine as much of the iron 
magma as will dissolve.] By the 
generally-accepted theory for tne re- 
action when hydrate of iron is added 
to a half-neutralized solution of tartaric 
acid, we find that the parts of tartaric 
acid should be 58 instead of 60 for 
every 90 parts of solution of tersul- 
phate of iron. But, besides this, it 
was found in a recent trial that with 
the 58 parts of tartaric acid, one-half 
of which was neutralized with am- 
monia, twice the amount of ferric hy- 
drate was added, and still the lajst 
addition was readily dissolved. More 
could probably have been added, but 
the filtered solution was now evapo- 
rated, and scaled, giving a first-class 
product. An improvement on the 
Pharmacopoeial method would be in 
adding half the powdered acid directly 
to the ferric hydrate, letting it dis- 
solve what it would, and then to this 
add the solution of the remaining half 
of the acid neutralized with ammonia 
— the first part of the neutralization 
bein^ effected with carbonate of am- 
monium, so as not to increase unneces- 
sarily the amount of the solution ; but, 
when near the end, aqua ammoniee can 
be used to better advantage in bring- 
ing the solution to the neutral point. 

No. 1,404.— Testing Oil of Pepper- 
mint (U. A.). 

The presence of essential oils of the 
pine f amil]r, in oil of peppermint, may 
be ascertained by Heppe's test, by 
means of nitroprusside of copper. 
Two samples, one of the suspected, 
and one ot perfectly pure oil, are heat- 
ed to boiling, on a sand-bath, at one 
and the same time and for an equal 
period, with some nitroprusside of 
copper. The adulterated oil becomes 
ligDter colored, and the copper com- 
pound retains its grayish-green color, 
while the pure oil becomes yellowish- 
brown; and the copper compoimd con- 
tained in it, dark-green or almost 
black. On pouring off the oil and add- 
ing alcohol to the salt, the difference 
in color between the two becomes still 
more noticeable. It is, however, im- 
possible to tell by chemical teste what 



kind of ''coniferous'' oil has been add- 
ed, since they all yield the same reac- 
tion. 

No. 1,405.— Beef Peptone (Dr. W. S. 
W.). 

Good beef peptone is composed 
mainly of the artificially (or naturally) 
digested albuminoids or protein sub- 
stances, such as make up the largest 
portion of the substance of the animal 
or human body^ and are absolutely 
essential for its sustenance ana 
nourishment. Artificial peptones, or 
preparations which contain the 
albuminoids in a partially or entirely 
digested form, are important agents 
in many diseases, and are recognized 
as such by the medical profession. 

There is no general standard for 
artificial peptones. Their value de- 
pends upon several properties, among 
which are 1st, its complete solubility, 
2d, the proportion of moisture to 
solids, 3d, the percentage of nitrogen. 

As we are unable to quote the com- 
position of all the commercial peptones 
in the market, we will auote onr^ that 
of Kemmerich, of whicn Prof. Frese- 
nius has made an analysis. Kem- 
merich's peptone contains : 

Dry substance 65.83 

Moisture, given off at 120* 
in a current of hydro- 
gen 34.17 

100.00 
Total nitrogen 9.93j^ 

100 parts of the beef peptone contain 

of inorganic constituents: 

Potassium 2.8492 

Sodium 0.7635 

Lime 0.0338 

Magnesia 0.1794 

Oxide of iron 0.0105 

Phosphoric acid 2.3393 

Sulphuric acid 0.0078 

Chlorine 0.6382 

Silica and insoluble resi- 
due 0.0180 

6.8397 
Deducting O for CI 0.1440 

Total 6.6957 

The quantity of sulphur in oiganic 
composition (albuminoids) is 0.2466)^. 

According to Prof. J. Konig, there 
are soluble, of this peptone, in ei^hty- 
per-cent alcohol, 27.69 parts (consisting 
of 22.18^ of organic and 5.51^ of 
mineral matter); insoluble: 41.69 parts 
(consisting of 39.51^ of organic and 
2.18;^ of mineral matter). 

No. 1,406— Mending Mortars (J.). 

The following two communications 
to the Chemist and Druggist may give 
you a chance of accomplishing your 
object. We have not yet had an op- 
portunity to try them : 

Henry J. Deacon, of Beckenham, 
writes: 

** Some years since, having a Wedg- 
wood mortar broken in halves, I ruo- 
bed some calomel down with strong 
mucilage, and used this cement for 
my mortar, taking care to get the 
edges as close as possible together by 
means of a string aroimd mortar just 
above rim at base. 

'* Mortar was put aside for some 
months. So thoroughly did this an- 
swer that we used tne mortar indis- 
criminately for some year or two, and 
the last I heard of it was to the effect 
that it was as good as ever. 

**It will be seen that one great ad- 
vantage, beyond its endurance, is that 
of cement being in color like the arti- 
cle mended, more especially if very 
white gum Arabic is used." 

A. Patterson, of Glasgow, writes on 
the same subject: 

* ' Like most of my brethren in trade, 
I some time ago had the misf ortime to 
have broken a goodnaized Wedgewood 
mortar, and being unwilling to throw 
it out, it was laid aside to be cemented 
at some convenient season. When the 
convenient season arrived, the broken 



mortar was made tke subject of a se- 
ries of experiments, first with one of 
the recommended cements, then with 
another, and, lastly, with a strong 
shellac varnish, but none of these 
stood the test of regular counter-work, 
and one after another failed in realiz- 
ing my hope that now the mortar was 
mended. Having read among my col- 
lection of recipes that equal parts of 
shellac and guttapercha melted, and 
applied hot, made a ^ood lasting ce- 
ment, I resolved to give this also a 
trial, and, joy of joys, my broken mor- 
tar became a whole one. This cement 
is, of course, a colored one, but for 
such a purpose as the one I used it for 
it is a gooa one. But, like man^ other 
good things, there is a but in its use. 
The but I found to be the great diffi- 
culty of melting and applying the 
melted mixture of shellac and gutta- 
percha. It requires a strong heat, and 
when it is heated sufficiently it be- 
comes so stiff that its application is a 
difficult matter. I became impressed 
that if this difficulty could be re- 
moved, a good strong cement would be 
the result. So, by the way of experi- 
ment, I took a small quantity of shel- 
lac, and covered it with methvlated 
spirit, allowing it to stand till the 
snellac was dissolved. I now pro- 
cured a small tin of guttapercha solu- 
tion, which is used for mending boots 
and shoeSj and mixed equal propor- 
tions of this solution with my solution 
of sheUac. I had now a mixture 
which was easy of application with an 
ordinarv camel-hair pencil, and pos- 
sesses the (;ood properties of the less- 
easilv apphed mixture of solids. The 
article to oe cemented should be heated 
for short time before a fire, and the 
bottle containing the solution of shel- 
lac and guttapercha should be placed 
in warm water a few minutes oef ore 
using." 
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The Chemists* and Duuggists* Diart, 

1885. 
In addition to the usual matter, this 
annual contains a series of articles on 
practical dispensing, based upon Dr. 
Hager^s treatise, and supplemented by 
several English writers. Either the 
diary or the advertisements relating 
to every branch of the trade would 
alone be a valuable addition to the 
desk of the British chemist. 

The Physicians' VismNO List for 1885. 

Thirty-fourth year of its publication. 

Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son So 

Oo. $1.00. 
This old and well-known pocketbook 
contains, in its latest form, an alma- 
nac, table of signs, Marshall Hall's 
ready method in asphyxia, poisons 
and antidotes, metric system of 
weights and measures, posological ta- 
ble (Oldberg's), table for calculating 
the period of utero-gestation, list of 
new remedies, Sylvester's method for 
artificial respiration, diagram of the 
chest, and blank leaves for all the rec- 
ords commonly kept by physicians. 

The Physician's Pocket DayBook. 
Designed by C' Henri Leonard. 
M.A., M.D. Detroit: The Illustrated 
Journal Co. Issued annually, $1.00. 

Tms is one of the most ingenious, com- 

Srehensive, and economical pocket 
ay-books for physicians' use with 
which we are acquainted. It has no 
text accompanying it, other than that 
which relates to its use as a record- 
book; has a broad flap, which avoids 
the necessity for a tuck or elastic band, 
and a pocket for cards or prescription 
blanks. The form for keeping ac- 
counts which it provides is well cal- 
culated to lessen the labor and enhance 
the accuracy of this portion of a doc- 
tor's duty. 
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Visions of Fancy: A Poetical Work 

bv N. M. Babkett, M.D. St. Louis, 

Mo. : Commercial rrinting Co., 1884. 

Pp. 109, 8vo. 

This ia a collection of forty-four short 

poems on a variety of subjects, but 

mainly of a pathetic nature, and, as a 

whole, of very creditable character. 

Doctrines OF THE Circulation: A His- 
tory of Physiological Opinion and 
Discovery in Regard to tne Circula- 
tion of the Blood. By J. C. Dalton, 
M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physi- 
ology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, and Pres- 
ident of the College. Philadelphia : 
Henry C. Lea's Son & Co., 1884. 
Pp. 296, 8vo. 
The author traces the subject from the 
time of Aristotle to that of Leeuwen- 
hoek andRu3rsch; referring, in course, 
to the teachings of Praxagoras, the 
School of Alexandria, Galen, Mondini, 
Carpi, Vesalius. Servetus, Columbo, 
CaB^pinus, Fabricius, and Harvey; 
the discussions awakened by Harvey's 
writings, and finally, to the visible 
proofs of the circulation. The extracts 
from ancient authors are numerous, 
but the whole are combined with the 
skill and elegance which have made 
Dr. Dalton's writings so popular. The 
narrative well illustrates the difficul- 
ties which beset the early studies of 
anatomy, and should be read by every 
physician who aims to be well inform- 
ed in that branch of medical science. 

Drugs and Medicines of North Amer- 
ica (quarterly) by J. U. and C. G. 
Lloyd. Cincinnati, Ohio, October, 
1884. 
The third part of this work comprises 
the text of Ranunculus bulbosus and 
relates also to Calika paluatris (Marsh 
Marigold) and Hydrastis canadensis 
(Gk)lden Seal), which latter is contin- 
ued throughout the fourth part, and 
forms the most interesting chapter 
thus far presented. It is beautifully 
illustrated and is as interesting as 
usual. 

A supplement to this work is also 
published, containing omissions and 
new matter not embraced in portions 
already published, as well as queries 
in regard to matters to form part of 
subsequent numbers of the principal 
work. 

XHMEIA rdov ovpcov xal rddv 
ovpoXlBaov iv ewap^xoaei ais rr/v 
xXivixrjv. ^ Tno laoopyiov N. Za- 
fiirffdvov. ^Ev ^AB7jyai$, 1884. 

[Chemistry of the Urine and of Uri- 
nary Calculi, in its Application to 
Practice, by George N. Zabitzanos. 
Athens, 1884, pp. 232.] 
A VERT handy and practical treatise 
on the subject, which labors only under 
the disadvantage of the stubbornness 
of the modern Greek against the in- 
troduction or assimilation of modern 
chemical terms, the larger proportion 
of which lose their intelligibility or 
perspicuity by forced translation. 
This is a serious matter for the Greek, 
as well as eastern nations in general ; 
and, though most of the scholars read 
and write French, yet it prevents the 
general pubUc or those unfamiliar 
with other European languages from 
getting a thorough insight mto the 
relation existing between chemical sub- 
stances, which is (in western lan- 
guages) so largely assisted by a judi- 
ciously arranged nomenclature. 

The 'Nebraska Druggist is the title 
of a new Monthly Journal of Phar- 
macy, Materia Medica and Business. 
Published by the Nebraska Druggist 
Co., of Omaha, of which J. H. Ten- 
fola is manager. Six and a half of 
its twenty-four pages are reserved 
for literary matters, the rest contain 
advertisements and price quotations. 
The subscription price, per year, is 
$1.00. 



MeMORIA SULLA CURA DELLO SCOLLA- 

MENTO DELLA Retina (Iridectomia). 
(By Dr. Ra^ffaele Castorani. Na- 
ples, Italy, 1884, pp. 15.) 

Un Viaje a Cerebropolis: Ensayo 
Humoristico de Dinamica Cerebral. 
(By Dr. D. Juan Gin^ y Partagas. 
Barcelona, Spain, 1884, pp. 124, sm. 
8vo.) 

Del Espiritu de la CiRURofA Con- 

TEMPORANEA. (By Dr. D. JUAN Gin4 

Y Partagas. Barcelona, Spain, 1881, 
pp. 54, 8vo.) 




(The doctor having advls'd the administration of 
a flve-per-cent solution of carbolic acid.) 

" Here, boy ! Take this and eet a twenty-flve- 
per-cent solution of carbolic acid. (Aside.) What 
IS the use of being stingy in such a matter ? " 







WArriNO FOR THE Devklopments of Science. 

" Well, Missus Pease, I'll call agin nex' month." 

•* Laws, Doctah, no Sooner nor then ? Ain't he 
mighty sick?" 

'^ Misses Pease, yo' husban' hes microbes, but 
dey ain't prackable yit. An' does yo' s'pose de 
phllosephers can 'quire sich triumphs in a dav ? I 
tell yo' yo' has to wait till dey fin' out sumfln' of 
mo' prackable impautance 'fo' I can 'telegently 
puscribe fo' yo' husban'."— fT/ic doctor keeps him- 
self u?ell posted in all matters pertaining to his 
profession.] 

Proceedings of the Indiana Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1884, pp: 91, c. 

Annals of Surgery: A Monthly Jour- 
nal Devoted to Surgical Science and 
Practice. Edited by L. S. Pitcher, 
M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and C. B. 
Keitly, F.R.C.S., of London, Eng. 
1885, St. Louis and London. $5 per 
year. 

Mumps as a Cause op Sudden Deaf- 
ness. By Leartus Conner, A.M., 
M.D., of Detroit, Mich. Pp. 9, 8vo, 
Reprint from -Amer. Jour, of the Med, 
Set,, October, 1884. 



PERSONAL. 

James T. Lukens, the oldest manu- 
facturer of carbonated water in foun- 
tains in this country, and founder of 
the house of C. T. Lippincott Sc Co., 
of Philadelphia, died on the 30th of 
Nov. last. 



On the 23d of April, 1832, Mr. Lukens 
formed a partnership with P. C. Lan- 
ing, for the purpose of manufacturing 
soda (or mineral water as it was then 
called). He began business at the cor- 
ner of Eighth and Mackinaw Streets, 
and furnished the first foimtain, on 
the 28th of April (13 gallon at $2.00) 
to Edward Needles, an old and well- 
known druggist. On the books of the 
earlier years of the business are the 
names of such druggists as Edward 
Needles, Dilwyn Parrish, Joseph Turn- 
penny, P. C. Ohver, Dr. David Jayne, 
Henry C. Blair, and later Wm. B. 
Webb and the well-known confection- 
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er S. F. Whitman. In those days the 
gas was generated in a wooden tub, 
and after passing into a gasometer 
was pumped into the fountains, by 
hand. Tne fountains (copper, egg 
shape, without handles or feet) were 
a^tated on a small cradle. In 1834, 
Mr. Laning sold his interest to Mr. 
Lukens, who carried on the business 
alone until 1838, when Mr. John Lip- 
pincott bought a half interest. This 
partnership lasted until 1843, when 
Mr. Lippmcott bought out Mr. 
Lukens. John Lippincott retired in 
1865, selling out to Chas. Lippincott, 
the present head of the house. 

Mr. P. C. Laning was the original 
inventor of the apparatus for eenerat- 
ting gas under pressure for charging 
portaole fountains, or what is better 
known as the American system for 
aerating soda water. The generator 
was invented between 1832 and 1834. 

John Frey, Superintendent of the 
General Drug Department BeUevue 
Hospital, died at the age of seventy- 
seven, at his home in the hospital. 
He has been sick to a greater or less 
extent for more than a year. Repeat- 
ed colds developed into chronic bron- 
chitis, which with heart complications 
that lately appeared were the im- 
mediate cause of death. 

Mr. Frey was bom in London in 
1807. His father was a well-known 
Israelite, who renounced the Jewish 
faith, and was the first of his race to 
unite with the Established Church of 
England. Mr. Frey came to New 
York in 1814 with the other members 
of his family and was first apprenticed 
to learn the printer's trade. He be- 
came dissatisfied with this vocation, 
and in 1827 was apprenticed to an 
apothecary in Sullivan st., which was 
then in the outskirts of the -city. He 
afterwards acquired an interest in the 
business and remained there imtil 
1849, when by the advice and assist- 
ance of Dr. Valentine Mott he was 
appointed to the position which he 
held until his death. Bellevue Hos- 
pital at that time was small and was 
a part of the County Poor House. 
Mr. Frey performed his duties in such 
a creditable manner that when in 1867 
the Druff Department of Bellevue was 
enlarged so as to furnish the medicines 
for the seventeen public institutions, 
as well as for all the public dispensa- 
ries, he was retained m charge and re- 
ceived the commendation of the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correction, 
for his faithful stewardship. Mr. Frey 
was a trustee of the College of Phar- 
macy, an officer of the Microscopical 
Society, member of the American In- 
stitute, of Olive Branch Lodge of Odd 
Fellows No. 31, and of Palestine En- 
campment, I, 0. O. F. 
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[Original Commdkication.] 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION OF 
DRUG-STORES. 

OMMERCIAL 
' and professional 
success in the case 
ofadruggist may 
depend largely 
upon the interior 
architecture and 
decoration of his 
estahUshment. 
Throueh the lih- 
eral allowance of 
window space ac- 
corded to the 
street-fronts of 
most drug-stores, 
the passer-hy re 
ceivesataglance 
a complete im- 
pression of the 
character of the 
interior. If that 
interior be clean, 
tastefully ar- 
ranged and 
constructed in 
such a way as to 
offer an enect of 
harmony and 
symmetry, the wavering mortal without, is, by some 
mysterious mental process, suddenly moved to remember 
that he needs a cake of soap, a sponge, a bottle of tooth- 
powder, or at least a glass of soda water from the neat 
and artistic fountain whose polished silver trimmings 
gleam out a welcome from the marble cormter. If, on the 
other hand, the interior have that indescribable air of 
slatternliness and neglect which so many drug-stores pos- 
sess, if the arrangement of goods be careless and without 
sense of fitness, if even the architectural impression of the 
whole be unattractive, the average sensible man will pass 
on and seek a spot in the retail drug trade where the . 
amenities are treated with more consideration. Externals 
are generally safe guides as to the character of internal 
mattei-s. Experience proves that a badly-kept drug-store 
generally contains inferior goods of every description, 
from high-priced medicines down to five-cent glasses of 
mineral or soda-water. 

Elaborate 
interior archi- 
tecture and 
costly decora- 
tions do not 
come within 
the reach of 
every drug- 
gist. Inmanv 
cases, indeed, 
t**by would be 
the height of 
pretentious- 
ness and vul- 
garity. The 
essentials o f 
good architec- 
tural arrange- 
ment and decoration 
however, withiti the 



bjr decorating it as tastefully as circumstances will per- 
mit, taking care also to consider the convenience and 
comfort of the customer. A basement drug-store in which 
the senses of the entering purchaser were pleased and 
gratified, would soon rival in popularity with one on the 
street level with wide windows in which the customer 
had reason to feel himself ill at ease. '* A place to sit 
down " is one of the constant demands of drug-store cus- 
tomers, and it too often remains ungratified. When the 
"place" exists, it is frequently better adapted to a bar- 
room than to a drug-store. The druggist who provides 
seats which can be occupied without aanger to the deli- 
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are a\h 

range of businens practicalitio^. 

A nice adjustment ot nieang to 

ends, a proper se tine i>f fitn^**, ii 

desire to place e^ory objt^ct in its 

most advantagecMLs pof^ition vvfth 

relation to other objects, the 

economy of ^a< i\ the judicious 

application of tlio ]n'ini:iry tiocur.itive 

and color, are all inrittei>? with which every ii/dividual can 

deal according Ui his li^^its. 

In designing the plan of a drug-store, the first idea of 
the architect should be to give as much space as possible 
The same idea should prevail in the re nodelling of a 
drug-store or the adaptation of rooms or shops used for 
other purposes to the exigencies of a druggist's estab- 
lishment. If two street-entrances can be afforded, so 
much the better for the drug^st. The more window-space 
fate and the landlord have provided, the better for his 
business. I^t not the druggist, however, who is relegated 
to the basement by circumstances, despair. Let not the 

{)harmaceutist whose street-frontage is meagre bewail his 
ot. Let such as these defy fate by disposing the space 
accorded them to the best architecture advantage, and 



cate wearing apparel of ladies, children, and nice young 
men, is a public benefactor and will reap his regard in the 
shape of a large soda-water trade. As matters stand, 
there is generally in the average American drug-store, 
one chair, with a forgotten wet sponge on the m£u*ble 

floor at one 
side, a cuspi- 
dor at the 
other. This 
seat is apt to 
be founa, by 
the weary 
customer, 
monopoli zed 
by the drug- 
^store cat, who 
objects to be- 
ing dislodged 
from her posi- 
tion. 

Odors 
should be 
" carefully con- 
sidered by 
druggists. 
The sicken- 
ing odors of 
certain drugs, 
the equally 
offensive 
odors of cheap 
scented soap, 
and cheap 
perfumes, are 
enough to 
deter rastidi- 

ous people from entering drug-stores. One may safely 
gauge the class of custom at which a druggist aims by 
noticing the odor which pervades his shop. No odor at all 
is the best of odors in the creed of the highest school of 
hysical good breeding, but if they must exist, let them 
e healthful and agreeable. Even with the addition of a 
slight cost to the daily expenses of the establishment, 
druggists will do well to use agreeable odors to neutralize 
or dislodge unpleasant ones. A drug-store ought not to 
small like a hospital, a sick-room, or a cemetery. Custom- 
ers are not patients, and a healthy human being has, as a 
general thing, a hearty dislike of whatever suggests ill- 
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ness or death. Decorative plants and 
flowers should play, whenever it is 
possible, an important part in the in- 
terior economy of the drug-store, and 
among them it is well to choose a few 
for qualities of healthful, spicy fra- 
grance. 

In the large illustration in which a 
lady and child are shown in the fore- 
ground on a long seat we have good 
examples both of judicious archi- 
tectural arrangement and interior 
decoration. In this shop there are 
two rooms with presumably two en- 
trances, one being somewhat below 
the other and connected with it by 
the' two steps in the middle of the fore- 
ground. The arches answer their 
architectural purpose admirably, bein^ 
soUd, unpretentious, good in line and 
curve, and well repeating the forms 
of the shelves, the coimter and the 
prescription desk seen beyond them, 
as well as chose of the seat and rug 
in the foreground. The curtains are 
well arranged, so that the trijjle sweep 
of the arches can be shown in all its 
symmetry at a mementos notice. The 
large plant in a handsome jar at the 
right of the illustration gracefully com- 
pletes this effective bit of interior dec- 
oration. It is noticeable that hor- 
izontal and vertical lines with differ- 
ent angles form the bodv of this design, 
corresponding with the long slight 
curve of the arches. 

It is never well to encmnber a drug 
store with obtrusive, bulky objects, 
whether in decorative or mercantile 
intent, but an unpleasant bareness of 
effect should also be avoided. There 
is a drug-store in New York on one of 
the fashionable thoroughfares which 
may serve as a good application of this 
principle. It is unusually deep and 
wide. The counters and glass cases 
run the length of the store, where thay 
join a carved wooden partition woreeu- 
mg the druggist's laboratory. The effect 
of the store is that of a painful nudity, 
and the person entering at once re- 
ceives a disagreeable impression. This 
mieht be easily counteracto<i bv the 
jumcious introduction of a few decor- 
ative objects, say flowering shrubs or 
stately plants in jars of goodly fashion. 
Better, indeed, would be aquatic plants 
or some small aquaria in which plants 
of different kinds should 
gracefully reveal and part- 
ly conceal the gambols of 
small fish and other living 
creatures, and shining peb- 
bles and shells should glim- 
mer in the sunlight that 
streams in through the 
wide, high windows. The 
employment of a<iiiatic 
plsmts in the decorative ca- 

gacity would, in this case, 
e entirely in harmony 
with the general tone of the 
place, for we have, in this 
drug-store, an admirable 
decorative scheme which, 
if it were consistently car- 
ried out, would leave no- 
thing to be desired. The 
ceiling of this store is roughly plastered 
in relief, and painted in light greens to 
represent the sea. ScaUop-shells, ap- 
parently real and of different sizes, are 
thickly strewn on the corrugated sur- 
face. Along the walls, just under the 
ceiling, runs a frieze oi similar design, 
simulating waves or undulating water, 
and also treated in greens. Athick,gild- 
ed cable rope, lightly curved and some- 
what i^ack, separates the frieze from 
the rest of the wall, which is not in 
tone with the ceiling and frieze, and is 
of an offensive light color. It ought 
to be treated in one or more of the ma- 
rine greens to be decorativeljr consist- 
ent. The chandeliers hanging from 
the ceiling are harmonious enough, be- 
ing of a njther dull, delicate silver. 
The plaster or wooden ornaments, 
however, from which these gas-fix- 
tures depend, are painted a dingy 
cream yellow, and, by their lack of 



harmony with the rest of the ceiling, 
do much to injure its effect. The large 
window of the shop is decorated with 
masses of sponges and large branches 
of coral, thus carrying out the marine 
idea. The wall-shelves and cases are 
florid in their mouldings and not in- 
appropriate, but they have been paint- 
ed a glaring dead white, and their want 
of tone impresses the customer un- 
pleasantlv. The soda-water apparatus, 
on the other hand, with its gilded and 
silvered tracings and accessories, and 
its marbles of nne marine greens, does 
much to help out the decorative 
scheme, which is an excellent one as 
far as it goes. 




Another striking example of drug- 
store decoration exists on the ground- 
floor of a New York building, in that 
part of the city where traces of the 
present enthusiasm for architectural 
ornament are most prominent. This 




drug-store is remarkable for the beauty 
of its marbles, which are almost as 
lavishly employed as they are in the 
churches of Italy. They are in several 
colors, solid, intrinsically valuable, 
and arranged with an eye to pictorial 
effect. The soda-water apparatus is of 
the most decorative kind, and also 
made of handsome colored marbles, 
besides being richly finished in silver- 
plate. The ceiling is treated in colored 
relief, delicate in form and design, and 
somewhat florid in style. These re- 
liefs are all painted by hand, and 
about the centre moulding, from which 
the gas-fixtures hang, is painted a 
wreath of brilliant flowers, which for 
execution would be a credit to any 
exhibition of pictures. Light oak is 
also extensively used in the fittings. 
This store offers an extreme example 
of rich and costly decoration. Few 
druggists would care to put so much 



money into marbles as is represented 
in this jewel-box of an estabhshment. 
In the older drug-stores, the fioors 
are generally of white marbles. In 
those recently built and decorated ac- 
cording to contemporary art ideas, 
colorea tiles seem to be preferred. 
They have the advantsige of not grow- 
ing dingv, as white marble is apt to, 
even when frequently washed. In 
choosing the seats which should be 
found in every drug-store, it is wellto 
consider intrinsic oeauty as well as 
relative suitability. They should be 
soUd in construction, because they are 
subjected at times to rough usage. 
They should be, if possible, artistic, 
but not pseudo-artistic, fiimcy, or taw- 
dry. In color and general style they 
should either harmonize or contrast 
effectively with the other accessories 
of the store. Wrought metal seats, 
with cushions of good color and style, 
are as durable and effective as any. 
Oaken chairs and benches are now 
much used everywhere. They are 
especially adapted to public places, and 
would be in excellent taste m a drug- 
store, especially where this wood was 
used in tne architectural scheme. The 
fine amber color of the oak^ now so 
much in demand for the interior acces- 
sories of houses, lends itself readily to 
decorative exigencies. 

There is no doubt that the average 
American gas-fixture is chiefly re- 
markable for hideousness. It is, per- 
haps, for this reason that the tide of 
decorative fashion has turned in the 
direction of lamps and wax candles. 
Their accessories are more inherently 
artistic because more easily handled, 
more obedient the will of the design- 
er, who is not hampered by the neces- 
sity of subordmating the 
> outward forms of his work 

to the requirements of the 
unwieldy tubes through 
which the gas must pap s. 
Even in drug-stores which 
are decorated according to 
modern artistic principles, 
the gas-fixture is generally 
foimd to be a pretentious 
monument of bronze or gilt 
metal, all sharp angles and 
comers, heavy and un- 
couth in general style. In 
places where gas can be 
dispensed with or where it 
does not exist at all, lamps, 
and particularly hanging 
lamps, would be much 
more desirable. Lamps are 
. fashioned now in endless 
_ artistic and beautiful 

-^ shapes, and the druggist 

■]EJ can easily make a cnoic«» 

from among the many vari- 
eties Bold which shall be suitable to his 
Eurpose and to the other decorations of 
i^ bUj re. A graceful hanging-lamp used 
in tbf corridors of an elaborately dec- 
orated apartment-house at New York, 
hag delicate fittings of brass, giving a 
Bcinti Hating effect, and is itself formed 
of Tiiilky ^ass with a bluish tinge, 
shaped like a lily or convolvulus bud 
and iKsuingin the most charming man- 
ner from among the ghttering bits of 
metal. Hanging lamps are fdways 
safer than the other kind, as well as 
far more effective, and they give all 
the Ught that is necessary. They are 
especially adapted to the night- 
watches that fall to the lot of every 
druggist. The fashionable idea of 
casting rosy lights upon surrounding 
objects by means of glass or silk 
shades might be appUed by the drug- 
gist with good effect so long as the 
result was not obtrusive, finical or un- 
suitable to the conditions of the 
store. 

Minor decorative objects may be 
left to the taste and discretion of the 
individual druggist. Mirrors are em- 
ployed by some and not by others. It 
IS a sound principle, however, based on 
knowledge of human nature, that the 
presence of a mirror, especially a fuU- 
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length one, will always attract a 
woman and frequently a man. Com- 
paratively few people possess fuU- 
len^ mirrors, and yet every one at all 
afflicted with personal vanity yearns 
to survey himself or herself from head 
to foot. Personal observation will soon 
assure the druggist that the presence 
of a full-length mirror by the side of 
the soda-water apparatus will insure 
him considerable custom. There exists 
a closer relation than many persons 
sunpose between human vamty and 
soaa-water. The average American 
young man and the average American 
young woman are drawn together by 
vanity and what might be called 
mutualistic eelf-love. The experience 
of the average druggist teacnes him 
that consumers of soda-water at all 
seasons are apt to himt in couples and, 
in scriptural parlance, thoy are 
created male and female. The. con- 
nection is obvious. In order to at- 
tract the woman, and conseauently 
the man, the soda-water coimter and 
apparatus must be clean, decorative, 
and generally enticing. No wet mar- 
bles, ancient sponges, dingy glasses, or 
marauding flies should be allowed any- 
where near it. Seats, clean, comfort- 
able, and well-kept, are especially de- 
sirable here. Feminine nnery must 
be carefully treated by druggists who 
would be popular. 

The soda water apparatus is 
in many dru^-stores the most 
promi-ent object. This is wdl 
enouefa, provided it be not al- 
lowed to obtrude itself unpleas- 
antly, and provided, too, that 
in^neral style it oe entirely 
in narmony with the rest of 
the interior arrangements of 
the store. A hanosome soda 
water apparatus made of solid 
rich marbles of different tones 
and colors, and with accessories 
and designs of gilt or silver 
plate, is the most decorative 
object possible. Properly se- 
lected and placed, this appar- 
atus really becomes the decor- 
ative key-note of the store. 
Most druggists dispense soda- 
water very near the main en- 
trance of the establishment, 
probably with the idea that the sight 
of the apparatus from without starts 
a train of thought in the direction of 
refreshment in the mind of the person 
glancing through the door or window. 
A better idea is to give it an advan- 
tageous position somewhere in the in- 
terior 01 the store, so that it may be 
seen from without, and at the same 
time may force the thirsty couple to 
pass counters and cases full of attrac- 
tive goods. While they are medita- 
tively absorbing carbonated straw- 
berry or sarsaparilla, their eyes can 
thus roam freely over the brilliant 
display of wares about them, and the 
chances are that they will not leave 
without making a purchase. This 
will be due to the sortening influence 
of soda water, judiciously situated— 
the right thing in the right place. 

The soda water apparatuses of the 
present day are decidedly monu- 
mental. They are works of architect- 
ure as well as of art. In professional 
and technical parlance, they bear the 
imposing title of Carbonatea Beveraee 
Apparatus, and for general mamin- 
cence and petrifying dignity of de- 
meanor, they certainly act up to their 
appellation. A soda and mineral 
water apparatus that stands eight or 
nine feet nigh and costs five thousand 
dollars should command respect from 
the most flippant young couple that 
ever turned to it for thecneering^lass 
that is warranted not to inebriate. 
The superb marbles of which these 
fountains are constructed would alone 
give them great decorative value. 
The quarries of Europe, America and 
Africa contribute these beautiful 
blocks of stone. The position chosen 
by the druggist for his soda water ap- 



paratus should determine his selection 
of shape and general style. If it be 
against a wall, he requires a wall ap- 
paratus. He can have anjr size or 
form he chooses, within certain limits. 
Severe, sober, fantastic, florid or 
classical, in good architectural style or 
in bad— sarcophagus-like, pyramidal, 
with towers and turrets, with many 
ornaments, with riotous abimdance of 
curves and scrolls, pagodas, Japanese 
renaissance, Roman, rococo, all possi- 
ble schools of form and suggestions of 
schools, jumbled together^ produce 
an American soda water carnival I 
There is a barbaric gorgeousness about 
the American soda water apparatus. 
It mi^ht be presented to the nations 
as epitomizing our national archi- 
tecture. The Gk)ddess of Liberty 
might properly be represented with a 
magnincent foimtain of the national 
beverage at her feet, rivalling in ar- 
chitectural symmetry the public build- 
ings of the country. 

where circumstances permit of the 
luxury, a small fountain, such as one 
sees in many pastry cooks' establish- 
ments and restaurants, placed in the 
centre of the store, forms a very pleas- 
ing and comparatively inexpensive 
decoration. If a stove be used for 
heating, it should be decorative in 
character, in good taste and not 
placed where people will stumble 




How to break strings. 

against it at every turn. The wall ar- 
rangements and shelves containing 
rows of jars afford good opportunities 
for the exercise of the decorative fac- 
ulty. Drugnsts' jars are generally 
sufficiently aecorative in themselves 
when good models have been followed 
by the potter. Handsome, solid 
woods, in their natural colors, axe the 
best materials for mouldings, carv- 
ings, shelves, sliding doors and simi- 
lar finishings of the store. 

It f reauently happens that in dis- 
posing tne interior of a store to the 
oest €u*chitectural advantage, it is not 
possible to provide for projecting 
windows, owing to limitations of space. 
Windows and doors may be placed in 
an alcove entrance, and, being made 
of glass, give the customer a good 
view of the interior, in which the ob- 
jects ar« arranged to present as full a 
view as possible to those entering. 
These windows can be tastefully deco- 
rated within. A bust of some classi- 
cal medical or pharmaceutical celeb- 
rity, moimted on a pedestal of ^ood 
architectural style, makes a fine deco- 
ration for such a window and may be 
used to fill up any awkward space un- 
provided for in the scheme of interior 
arrangement. 

HOW TO BREAK STRINGS. 

La Nature describes the following 
ingenious mode of breaking strings 
which will often prove serviceable 
when a cutting tool is not at hand. 

Pass the cora around the left hand, 
so that it crosses itself at the point 
where it is desired to separate it, wind 



one end about the fingers of the left 
hand, as shown in the illustration, and 
then, holding the other end firmly at 
a distance from the left hand of about 
a foot (or more in proportion to the 
size of the cord), bring the hands 
together and then separate them with 
a sudden jerk, the left hand being at 
the same time held closed, as shown 
in the upper figure. A strong cord 
can be broken in this manner with very 
slight effort and without hurting the 
hands. 

[Original Communication.] 

NOTE ON COCAINE. 

BY HEITOY MACLAGAN. 

While engaged in the manufacture 
of the alkaloid cocaine, I have recently 
made a somewhat singular discovery 
which may possibly lead to some good 
results. I have found that the alka- 
loid is, under certain conditions, 
changed into benzoic add and some 
other substance or substances, not yet 
determined, but among which, I think, 
is propylamine. If a uttle of the alka- 
loid cocaine is dissolved incUcohoIy and 
strong solution of soda or potassa 
addea, the odor of benzoic acid is 
quickly perceptible. This odor, how- 
ever, disappears somewhat after a 
short time, owing, I suppose, to the 
formation of a benzoate of the 
alkali. If now a little water is 
added and the alcohol driven 
off by a gentle heat, the addi- 
tion of an acid in excess causes 
a light, pearly precipitate (pro- 
vided not too much water had 
been added), having the odor 
and chemical characteristics of 
benzoic acid. The mother 
liquor no longer gives evidence 
01 the presence of an alkaloid 
when tested with potassium 
iodohydrargyrate. 

Perhaps this may explain the 
failure of many attempts to ex- 
tract the alkaloid by means of 
ether, in presence of soda or 
potassa, since the ether nearly 
always contains more or less 
alcohol. Ammonia seems to 
have no action, and therefore 
should always be used in preference 
to the fixed alkalies. 

It is stated by Lossen and Wohler 
(see Ptoc. Am. Pharm, Assoc., 1878, 
765; Am. Joum. Pharm., 1884, 34) 
that cocaine, when heated with hydro- 
chloric acid, splits up into benzoic 
acid and certain other substances. 
In a few preliminary trials made with 
a view to verify this statement, I could 
obtain no benzoic acid, which appears 
to show that there are certain condi- 
tions, at least, under which the decom- 
position does not take place. 

Nkw York, January 10th, 1886. 

Aitifioial Sea-water for Aquaria. 

To 50 liters (about 13i gallons) of 
pure hard well water, take 1,325 
grammes (46i ounces) of common salt, 
100 grammes (about 3i ounces) of sul- 
phate of magnesium, 150 grammes 
(about 5J ounces) of chloride of mag- 
nesium, and 60 grammes (about 2 
ounces) of sulphate of potassium, all 
of which can be obtained tolerably, 
though not entirely pure (foreign ad- 
mixtures and impurities may easily 
cause the death of all the animals). 
Ekich of these chemicals is dissolved 
in water by itself; they may all be 
poured together, and allowed to stand 
quietly for several hours^ so that little 
stones and other impurities may settle 
to the bottom. All particles of dirt 
floating on the surface shotild be care- 
fully removed by dipping. The mix- 
ture is then poured into another ves- 
sel, and diluted with fresh water until 
the spec. grav. is about 1.027. 

The quantities given above will pro- 
duce about 50 liters (about 13J gallons) 
of sea-water. 
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Preparation of the Oleates.'^ 

For the preparation of the metallic 
oleates, tolerably pure oleates of potas- 
sium and sodium are necessary. 

Conti's white Castile 8oai>, though 
not entirely free from foreign fatty 
acids (besides oleic), is sufficiently 
pure to be used as oleate of sodium, 
but, in order to be able to calculate the 
proi)er amount required, it is best to 
use it in the dried and powdered con- 
dition. 

1. Oleate of Sodium, 
To one pound of the best powder- 
ed Castile soap add about one-half 
gallon of distilled water and stir until 
an even and transparent mixture re- 
sults. Then add more water, heat 
until dissolved and dilute with water 
to 16 pints. Each pint equals 1 av. oz. 
of dry Castile soap or oleate of sodium. 

2. Oleate of Potassium, 

To 1 gallon of boiling water add 
gradually 5 av. oz. of bicarbonate of 
potassium. When the excess of car- 
Donic acid gas has been expelled, add 
14 av. oz. of purified oleic acid, and 
heat until saponification is complete. 
Cool and dilute to 16 pints. Each 
pint equals 1 av. oz. of potassium 
oleate. 

3. Oleate of Aluminium, 

Dissolve 240 grains of potash alum 
in 2 pints of distilled water, and slow- 
ly aad 1 Dint of solution of oleate of 
sodium (No. 1). Warm the mixture 
until the oleate separates. Then draw 
off the liquid and wash the oleate 
twice with 2 pints of lukewarm water. 
Then cool and separate the water 
from the soft, white oleate. 

In the preparation of most oleates 
it is best to have the metallic salt 
slightly in excess of the sodium 
oleate. The exact amount of alum 
required by theory would be 227 
grains. The weight of the product 
should be about 400 grains (417 grains 
theory). 

4 Oleate of Arsenic. 

Dissolve 48 grains of lump arsenious 
acid in 1 pint of boilinj^ water with 
the aid of 48 grains of bicarbonate of 
potassium. To the cooled solution 
add 220 grains of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.16), or an equivalent amount 
of weaker acid. This produces arsen- 
ious chloride in solution without the 
danger of poisoning if hydrochloric 
and arsenious acids are boiled to- 
gether. Dilute this solution with 2 
pints of distDled water and slowly add 
to it one pint of solution of sodium 
oleate (No. 1). Then warm the mix- 
ture until the oleate separates, draw 
off the aqueous hquid and wash twice 
with boinng distilled water. 

The oleate of arsenic thus produced 
has a yellowish color and a^ut the 
consistence of butter. Product, about 

1 oz. av. 

5. Oleate of Bismuth. 

Dissolve 280 grains of crystallized 
nitrate of bismuth [not the subnitrate] 
in 4 av. oz. of cold glycerin. The 
best way is to powder the crvstals in 
a clean mortar and then add all the 
glycerin at once, and stir occasionally, 
avoiding pressure. The nitrate will 
usually all dissolve in a few hours. 
If less glycerin is used, the operator 
incurs tne dan^r of a rather violent 
explosion, whicn may suggest to him 
the possible formation of nitro-glyce- 
rin. If the above-mentioned precau- 
tions are observed, however, there is 
no danger.* Now dilute one pint of 
the sodium oleate solution (III.) with 

2 pints of distilled water, and slowly 
aad to it the glycerin solution of the 
bismuth nitrate. Warm the mixture, 
reject the aqueous layer, and wash 

* Abstract of a Paper bj Mr. H. B. Pai(B0N8 in the 
Dntgg. Circular. 



twice with warm distilled water, as 
directed for the oleate of arsenic. 

This oleate is of a white or yellow- 
ish-white color, and has about the 
consistence of an ointment. The pro- 
duct is about 500 grains (603 grains 
theory). 

6. Oleate of Copper, 

[This and some of the following 
oleates are given in an abbreviatea 
form, as the manipulation is similar to 
that directed for preceding oleates. ] 
Sulphate of copper 180 grains. 
Dissolve in water to 2 pints. 

Solution of oleate sodium 1 pt. 
Product : a handsome, dark green, 
waxy solid; yield, about 1 av. oz. 

7. Oleate of Iron. 

Solution of tersulphate 

iron (U. S.) 350 grains. 

Dilute with warm water, 2 pints. 

Solution of oleate sodium, 1 pt. 
Product : dark-red, soft solid; about 
400 grains. 

8. Oleate of Lead. 

Acetate of lead 280 grains. 

Dissolve in water to 2 pints (and 
render solution clear, if necessary, by 
dilute acetic acid in drops). 

Solution of oleate of sodium, 1 pt. 

The washed and still warm oleate 
may be pulled in the same manner as 
candy, whereby it acquires a finer ap- 
pearance. Product IS whiter than 
ordinary lead plaster, hard and brittle 
when cold. As it blackens when ex- 
posed to sulphuretted gas, it should be 
broken in pieces and kept in well- 
corked bottles. 

9. Oleate of Mercury, jjrecipitated 28 
per cent. 

Balance a small evaporating dish, 
and into it weieh first 150 grains of 
yellow oxide^ of mercury, then 130 
grains of U. S. P. nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1.42) or an equivalent, larger, amount 
of weaker nitric acid. Add 2 fl. 
oimces of distilled water, and apply 
heat until solution is effected. It may 
be necessary to add a very few drops 
more of the cu^id, but excess should be 
avoided. Dilute this solution of mer- 
curic nitrate with 2 pints of distilled 
water, and add onepint of solution of 
potassium oleate (IV.). Then warm 
the mixture, and wash the separated 
mercuric oleate twice with warm dis- 
tilled water. 

Some writers direct to precipitate a 
solution of corrosive subhmate with a 
sodium oleate solution, and this would 
seem a simpler method than the one 
here recommended. But in practice 
it is not as satisfactory, it being very 
difficult to wash out completely the 
sodium chloride from the mercuric 
oleate. Nitrate of potassium is easily 
removed by water washing. In the 
process here given it is not advisable 
to substitute the red oxide of mercury 
for the yellow, because some poorly- 
made samples contain a notable 
amountof nitric acid, which, of course, 
reduces the percentage of real oxide 
present. 

Some samples of yellow oxide con- 
tain a very small proportion of oxide 
of iron, and it is not infrequently the 
case that this slight impuritv causes 
the precipitated mercuric oleate to 
have a slightly reddish color, which 
serves to oistinguiBh it from the 20 

Ser cent oleate of mercury next to be 
escribed. The amount of iron pres- 
ent is so verv small that it cannot be 
considered objectionable. 
Precipitated oleate of mercury thus 

I)repared, is a yellow or reddish-yel- 
ow. soft solid. It differs from 20 per 
ceni oleate *of mercury in being of a 
slightly stiffer consistence, and in 
containing about 8 per cent more mer- 
curic oxiae (28.4 per cent). The pro- 
duct of this formula is about 500 grains 
grains, theory). 



10. Mercuric Oleate, 20 per cent oxide. 

Take of precip. oleate of 

mercury 400 grains. 

Purif. oleic acid 168 *' 

Mix them, warm gently, stir well, 
and cool. 

This oleate may also be prepared by- 
warming gently together (not above 
165° F = 74'' C.) 100 grains of jrellow 
oxide of mercury aild 400 grains of 
purified oleic acid. As this 20 per cent 
oleate keeps well, and is a more con- 
venient strength for the preparation 
of the 10 and 5 per cent dilutions, it is 
recommended that it be kept in stock 
for these purposes. 

11. Mercuric Oleate, 10 per cent oxide. 

Take of oleate of mercury 

20 per cent 250 grains. 

Purif. oleic acid 250 ** 

Mix them. 

This diluted oleate gradually decom- 
poses with separation of gray metallic 
mercury; hence it should be pre- 
pared extemporaneously, as wanted. 
It may be made somewhat more per- 
manent by using 125 grains of petrola- 
tum, vaseline, or cosmoline and 125 
grains of oleic acid, in place of the 250 
grains oleic acid of the above formula; 
but it should be remembered that pe- 
troleum products are slowly, if at aU, 
absorbed by the unbroken skin, and 
that their addition to oleates must, in 
some degree, retard their action. 

12. Mercuric Oleate, 5 per cent Oxide. 
Take of oleate of mercury 

20 percent 125 grains. 

Purir. oleicacid 375 *' 

Mix them. 

This diluted oleate is even more prone 
to decoinpose than is the 10 per cent 
oleate. It should only be prepared as 
wanted. As it is auite weak, it is not 
advisable to use petrolatum in diluting 
unless ordered by the physician. 

13. Oleate of Mercury and Morphine. 

{Mercuric oxide 20 per cent. Morphine 
5 per cent.) 

Take of precip. oleate of 

mercury (28 per cent 

oxide) . . .400 grains. 

Morphine (alkaloid) ... . 28 ** 
Punf. oleic acid 132 ** 

Mix, and combine by heating very 
gently. 

A very dark-brown semi-liquid or 
soft solid, according to temperature. 

14. Oleate of Mercury and Morphine. 
(Mercuric oxide 5 per cent, Morphine 

2 per cent.) 

Take of oleate of mercury 

(20 per cent oxide) 125 grains. 

Morphine (alkaloid) 10 *• 

Punf. oleic acid 365 

Mix and combine by heating very 

gently. 
More fiuid, and somewhat lighter 

colored than 15. 

15. Oleate of Silver. 

Nitrate of silver 245 grains. 

Dissolve in dist. water 

to 2 pints. 

Solution of oleate so- 
dium 1 pint. 

The product, which is nearly white, 
blackens by exposure to air; hence 
it should be prepared at night and kept 
in a dark place. Yield, ab. 500 grains. 

16. Oleate of Zinc, Dry. 

Acetate of zinc, cryst. . .180 grains. 
Dissolve in dist. water to. 2 pints. 

Solution of oleate so- 
dium 1 pint. 

Dry the washed oleate on paper or 
mushn by exposure to dust-free air, 
without heat. Yield, about 400 grains. 

Sulphate of zinc is objectionable as a 
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starting point, as the generated sul- 
phate of sodium cannot be readily 
washed out from the product. 

17. Oleates of Alkaloids, 

Oleates of aconitine, atropine and 
strychnine are usually made of the 
strength of 2 per cent. 

Oleate of morphine, 2, 6, and 10 per 
cent. 

Oleate of quinine, 5, 10, and 25 per 
cent. 

[Oleate of cocaine, 5 per cent.— Ed. 
A. D.] 

Oleate of veratrine, 2 and 10 per 
cent. 

Percentage of Metal in the Metallic 
Oleatea, 
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FILTERING APPARATUS FOR 
SYRUPY LIQUIDS. 

In conseouence of the requirement 
of the last German Pharmacopoeia, to 
filter the syrups, various methods and 
devices have been proposed by German 
pharmacists to facilitate and hasten 
this operation. The latest is one by 0. 
A. Muller, which is an improvement 
on an apparatus proposed by him a 
year before. 

It consists of a double funnel, of the 
angle of 30" , the upper portion of which 
(a, 6, c, d) reaches (and is ground air- 
tight) some distance into tne interior 
of the funnel itself. The neck of the 
funnel is lengthened by attaching to it, 
by means of rubber tubing, a long 
glass tube of the internal diameter^ 
0.5 centimeter (ab. i inch), into the 
upper end of which is introduced a 
thin strip of vulcanized rubber or 
horn. (In Fig. 2 the positions of the 
rubber parts are indicated by heavy 
black lines.) 

When the apparatus is to be used, a 
round filter, having a diameter by 1.6 
to 2 Cm. (i to I inch) larger than the 
lower aperture of the upper part of the 
funnel, is soaked for half an hour in 
distilled water or in the syrup to be 
filtered. This is then placed over the 
opening (the funnel being turned up- 
side down) in such a manner that it 
overlaps the edges uniformly. Over it 



is placed a piece of gauze of the same 
size. The tunnel itself is then uni- 
formly fitted over it and strongly 
pressed in. It is then reversed and 
suspended or placed in a suitable 
frame. (The black line in Fig. 1 shows 
the position of the x>^per and gauze.) 
The extension or suction tube is then 
attached to the neck of the funnel, and 
the filtration may be started. The 
syrup which fiows during the filtration 
through the lower funnel rarefies the 
air contained in the latter, and thereby 
increases the pressure of the air upon 
the liquid in the upper funnel. Hence, 
during the first 5 or 10 minutes, air- 
bubbles are carried off, along with 
the filtrate, through the suction tube. 
As soon, however, as the pressure in- 
side and outside of the funnel has be- 
come nearly equalized, the rapidity of 
the fiow somewhat diminishes. 

The rate of filtration depends upon 
the surface of the filter ana the length 
of the suction tube. The following fig- 
ures will give an idea of the practical 
efficiency of the apparatus : With a fil- 
ter of the diameter of 8.5 (3m., contain- 
ing therefore 48 cubic centimeters, and 
with a suction tube of 50 Cm. (18.9 
inches) in length, from 1 to 3 kUos of 
syrup were filtered per hour, according 
as the temperature of the latter was 
nearer 12* or 20" C. Thick, viscid 
syrups filter somewhat more slowly, 
but always at the rate of over 1 kalo 
per hour. 

This process permits almost the very 
last portions of the syrup poured on 
the niter to be passed tnrough. To 
prevent the suction tube from being 
easily broken, it is advisable to use 
barometer-tubing of the above stated 
bore. The object of the little tongue 
of rubber or horn placed in the top of 
the tube is t^prevent the liquid from 
running down the inner walls of the 
tube without filling it with liquid. 

The best pax>er for this process is the 
double-thicK, rapidly-filtering paper 
made by Schleicher Sc Schiill in Duren. 
It is always best to soak it in the liquid 
for some time, in order to render the 
joint between the funnels air-tight. 
Though it should, theoretically, be 
soaked in the liquid to be filtered, it 
will be found ^nerally more conve- 
nient to soak it in water. — Arch. d. 
Pharm,, 2^, 855. 



Iridium. 

iRmiTTH is a metal which is likely to 
have a much more extensive employ- 
ment than it now enjoys. Hitherto 
it has been chiefiy used in allov with 
osmium for tipping gold pens. But an 
American pen manufacturer has dis- 
covered that, by fusing the metal at a 
white heat and adding phosphorus, 
perfect fusion could be obtained, with 
ail the hardness in the resulting mate- 
rial of the iridium itself . For mechani- 
cal applications this combination is 
exceedingly useful, as in the case of 
pen points: and its adaptability is being 
proved in many ways. Agate, which 
nas hitherto been employed for fine 
chemic^ balances, is now giving place 
to iridium, which takes a finer edge 
and is not so liable to catch or break. 
Hypodermic needles for surgical use 
are now made of gold and tipped with 
the iridium compound, which is not 
subject to corrosion like the old steel 
points, and it is also being largely ap- 
plied to instruments for surveyors and 
engineers and to electrical apparatus. 
Iridium can be obtained somewhat 
abundantly from the Russian plati- 
num mines in the Ural, and it is found 
in combination with gold in California. 
Mr. Dudley, of Cincinnati, is engaged 
on experiments with the objector plat- 
ing vessels with iridium, and as the 
metal resists the action of acids, it is 
likely that such vessels will be very 
useful in many chemical operations.— 
Chem, and Drugg, 



On the Proximate Frinoiples con- 
tained in Erjgot and the new Alka- 
loid Cornutine.'^ 

Ergot contains quite a number of 
proximate principles which differ 
much from each other in properties 
and effects. It was not the object of 
the author to isolate each one of these 
and study its effects, but rather to 
confine hims**lf to those which pro- 
duced toxic symptoms and exhibited 
specied activity, and while he endea- 
vored to prepare the different princi- 
§les in as pure a state as possible, he 
oes not claim that they were chemi- 
cally pure ; his main object being to 
have them physiologically pure, that 
is to say, of such purity that the char- 
acteristic toxic symptoms produced 
by one were not obscured or interfered , 
with by symptoms belonging to an- 
other. 

Dr. Robert recognizes in erjgot three 
physiologically active, organic princi- 
ples, two of which are acid, and one 
of a basic character. 

1. Ergotinic acid [Ergotin-Sdure), 
This name is not new, it naving been 
previously applied by Merck (by sug- 
gestion received from Strassburg) to a 
preparation obtained by a process de- 
vised by Zweifel. This name should 
be retained, to distinguish the body 
from sclerotic acid, with which it is 
not identical. In fact, ergotinic acid 
is the chief constituent of sclerotic 
acid as formerly prepared, and even 
that prepared by the improved process 
of Podwyssotzki, still contains some 
of the new substance. 

Preparation. This depends on the 
fact that ergotinic acid is precipitable 
by ammoniacal subacetate of lead. 

Coarsely powdered ergot is perco- 
lated with ether containing a little sul- 
phuric acid, until the ether has ex- 
tracted all tne fat. The powder is then 
extracted with acidulated alcohol, 
until the percolate runs off almost 
clear. After being dried in the air, 
the powder is then digested several 
times with much water at 80° C. for 
twelve hours, the united liquids are 
mixed with subacetate of lead until 
no more precipitate is produced, and 
the filtrate is finally precipitated by 
ammonia and subacetate of lead. 
This ammoniacal lead-precipitate ia 
purified first by frequent decantation, 
afterwards by washing on the filter, 
and pressed between filtering paper^ 
when it should retain at most only 
traces of ammonia. It is now decom- 
posed by hydrosulphuric acid, the col- 
orless and clear filtrate concentrated 
in vacuo, and then precipitated with 
absolute alcohol. The yellowish- white 
precipitate is washed with pure abso- 
lute aucohol, dried over sulpnuric acid, 
and preserved. 

Ergotinic acid is very hygrosopic 
and has an acid reaction. It contains 
nitrogen, and it is very difficult to free 
ib from the last traces of magnesia and 
lime. 

Ergotinic acid constitutes a com- 
paratively large portion of Bonjean's 
so-caJled ergotin. Wemich's ergotin, 
a supposed improvement of the for- 
mer, was fountt by Dragendorff and 
Podwyssotzki to contain sclerotic acid, 
but the preparation of the last German 
Pharmacopoeia, owing to the peculiar 
process employed, contains almost no 
other active substance besides ergoti- 
nic acid. Most other German er^otins 
contain varying proportions of dif- 
ferent substances, among which 
sclerotic acid predominates. None of 
them can lay any claim to reliability. 

Of the physiological effects only the 
most important features can be men- 
tioned here, both in the case of this 
and also in that of the below described 
I substances. It will suffice to say that 



* Abstract from a pamplilet by Dr. R. Kobert. 
assistant at the I^aboratory for cziMTiinetitHl 
Pharmacology at 8trns«bur)C, entitled: Ueber die 
Bettandtheue und IVirknngen des MutterkonUy 
8vo, Lelpslg. 1884. pp. 66. 
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ergotinic acid is absolutely without 
any contractile effect upon the ute- 
rus of animals. 

2. Sphacelinic Acid* [Sphacelic 
Acid, SphacelinSdure], 

Preparation. — This depends upon 
the insolubility of the free acid in 
water, and its solubility in alcohol. 

Fresh, finely powdered ergot (con- 
taining its oil) is percolated with a 
lar^e quantity of cold, three-per-cent 
hyarochloric acid, after having been 
macerated with it for twelve hours. 
The residue is then extracted with 
several portions of water, the retained 
water pressed out of it as much as 
possible, and the residue dried by ex- 
posure to air. Having aeain oeen 
reduced to powder, it is packed in the 
percolator and extracted with ether, 
until the fatty matter after evapo- 
ration of the ether begins to become 
firm. At this moment, about twenty- 
two to twenty-five per ceat of fat, but 
no sphaceUnic acid has been extracted. 
As soon as no more liquid drops from 
the percolator, alcohol is poured on 
top and the percolate collected until 
it consists almost of pure alcohol. This 
percolate, which has a distinctly red 
color, is filtered and the coloring 
matter precipitated by a hot saturated 
solution of baryta. The slightly alka- 
line filtrate is freed from barium by 
sulphuric acid, and the slight excess 
of sulphuric acid removed by oxide of 
lead rubbed to a paste with water. 
The bright yellow filtrate is evaporat- 
ed at 40' to 50" C, when a brown resin 
mi:(ed with fat is precipitated. This 
smeary mass is intimately triturated 
with a concentrated solution of soda, 
whereby a soanlike, tough, hght- 
brown compound is formed, which is 
deprived or fat by ether, thereby los- 
ing its tough, soapy consistence, and 
leaving behind a whitish powder. 
The latter is dissolved with an excess 
of sodium carbonate at a gentle heat, 
the solution filtered, and the sphace- 
Unic acid precipitated by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. 

Sphacelinic acid is insoluble in water 
and dilute acids, diflacultly soluble in 
fatty oils, chloroform and ether, but 
soluble in alcohol. It is very prone 
to decompose, either by keeping ergot 
too lone or manipulating it improper- 
ly, ana should always be prepared 
from fresh ergot. It contains no nitro- 
gen. 

The specific physiological action of 
sphacelinic acid appears to be this, 
tnat it increases the blood-pressure, 
and produces copious extravasation 
of blood in various portions of the 
body, which often lead to gangrene 
or gangrenous processes. Among 
other peculiar effects which it is 
capable of producing, is a peculiar 
disease of the crystalline lens, which 
leads to cataract. Cataract from the 
use of ergot has been reported already 
during the last century, and it is only 
now that the principle which most 
probably causes this disease has been 
discovered. 

3. Comutine [Comutirij Gterm.l. 
This is not identical either with the 

crystalline or with the amorphous er- 
go kinine of Tanret. Although but 
nttle is so far known of its chemistry, 
the author nevertheless deemed it ad- 
visable to assign to it, provisionally, a 
definite name, viz., comutine. 

Preparation. This depends upon 
the fact that the alkaloid is easily sol- 
uble in alcohol, and that it may readily 
be shaken out from its alkaline, aque- 
ous solutions, by acetic ether. 



• The Oerman t«rm Eero'tinsdure has been ren- 
dered by us w th " Enfotinlc acid.*' We mi^ht have 
selected the shorter term ''en^otlc acid." but this 
miffht have caused a confusion with the 'er^otic 
acid *' of Wenzell with which the substance is not 
identical. In analofcy to " erfcotinic acid,*' we have 
rendered the German Sphacelinsdure by " sphace- 
linic ** (not " sphacelic *') acid. 

The name is derived from SpJuweUa segetum, 
the old name of erf^ot. and appears quite ap- 
propriate, since sphacelinic acid chiefly produces 
gangrene or the gangrenous form of ergotism. 



Large quantities of powdered ergot, 
still containing its oil, are percolated 
with hydrochloric acid of -three per 
cent. The percolate is rendered al- 
most neutral with carbonate of sodi- 
um, evaporated and the residue ex- 
tracted with alcohol. The latter is 
distilled off, the residue rendered alka- 
line with carbonate of sodium and ex- 
tracted with acetic ether. From this 
it is withdrawn (together with some 
inert alkaloids) by agitation with wa- 
ter containing citric acid. 

This method is capable of prepcuing 
enough alkaloid from only two Gms. 
of ergot to suffice for physiological 
experiments upon frogs; indeed, the 
method is even sufficient to test ergot 
for the presence of this important al- 
kaloid. 

As the alkaloid exists in ergot only 
in very minute quantities, it is neces- 
sary to operate on very large amounts 
of ergot in order to obtain enough ma- 
terial for chemical experimentation. 
For the present, the author had to 
leave the question of its chemical com- 
position on one side. Only this is cer- 
tain that the alkaloid is precipitated 
in alkaline solution by corrosive subli- 
mate^ that it p€u*tially decomposes in 
alkaline solution when concentrated, 
and that the hydrochlorate and citrate 
are easily soluble in water. 

According to Dr. Kobert, Wenzell's 
ecbolin is an impure substance (con- 
taining more or less comutine). 

What relation cornutine bears to 
Tanret*s ergotinine cannot be decided 
at present. On ergotinine the author 
makes the following interesting state- 
ment: 

*'Beearding the two alkaloids dis- 
covered by Tanret (particularly the 
crystalline one), it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain a clear id€fk from per- 
sonal study, since ergotinine is scarce- 
ly ever obtainable in the market, and 
can be prex>ared only at heavy expense 
and with great trouble. I could not 
have done justice to this chapter of 
my theme, if I had not been most lib- 
erally supported by (Jehe & Co., of 
Dresden, to whom I herewith publicly 
tender my thanks. With the aid of 
the experience made in their estab- 
lishment, I can make the following 
statement on Tanret's two alkaloids. 
The ethereal extracts of ergot axe 
sh£i^en with aqueous solution of citric 
acid, the watery liquid treated with 
potash, then shaken with ether, and 
the ethereal solution dried in vcu^uo. 
The residue contcdns the crystalline 
and the amorphous ergotinine. To ob- 
tain the former, the mixture is dis- 
solved in boiling alcohol. On cooling, 
the crystallizable ergotinine separate 
in needles of a silky lustre. With 
acids it forms salts, which are, how- 
ever, nearly as difficultly soluble as 
the alkaloid itself . The most insolu- 
ble is the hydrochlorate; more soluble 
are the sulphate, acetate, oxalate, cit- 
rate, and tartrate; less soluble the 
borate, benzoate, and salicylate. The 
yield of both alkaloids is only A of one 
per cent of the original ergot em- 
ployed, ^e citrate of the crystal- 
line ergotinine dissolves in about 400 
parts of water. 

Cornutine differs physiologically 
from ergotinine, though the latter, even 
when pure, cannot Be expected (ac- 
cording to the author's researches) to 
affecttne uterus. If it has done so in 
the hands of practitioners, this is due, 
(according to the author) to the pres- 
ence of comutine, which acts like pi- 
locarpine in minute doses, and under 
these circumstances fJflo produces 
movements of the uterus. (Comutine 
produces in certain animals a peculiar 
stiffness or rigidity of the muscles in 
larger doses, clonic and tonic convul- 
sions, and movements of the viscera 
and uterus, which are, however, abso- 
lutely different from the peculiar tet- 
anus of the uterus produced by ergot 
itself, and never lead to the expulsion 
of the foetus. Comutine, is, there- 



fore, not the specific principle acting 
on the uterus, though it may be in- 
ferred that its presence, in an ergot 
preparation, makes it more active. 

The author takes occasion to re- 
mark that the Extractum Secalis 
Comuti of the last Gterman pharma- 
copoeia is, of all preparations, the 
most unlikeljr to £tct upon the uterus, 
when administered internally, since 
it only contains ergotinic acid. The 
extract of the first (jferman pharmaco- 
poeia was considerably better. During 
the months of September to December 
(that is, during about four months 
after the fresh crop is in), it is always 
preferable to emplov fresh ergot in 
substance. That this is the most 
active period of the drug is shown 
also by the fact that epidemics of ergo- 
tism g3nerally occur only witnin 
about tour months aft»r harvest, ow- 
ing to the gradual disappearance of 
the sphacelic acid after that time. 
But it is equally certain that the per- 
centage 01 comutine diminishes Uke- 
wisje after this time. 

The author disapproves the sub- 
cutaneous injection oi preparations or 
substances extracted from ergot, until 
the pure active principles may be avail- 
able. He also advises to abstain from 
tiie external use of ergot preparations 
in the dressing of wounds, until our 
knowledge of the drug has been further 
extended. 



Syrup of Tolu. 

The new Codex orders Syrup of Tolu 
to be prepared by digesting 50 Qm. 
of Balsam of Tolu with two separate 
portions of 500 Q-m. of water, uniting 
and cooling the liquors and filtering ; 
then adding 180 parts of sugar to each 
100 parts of filtrate, dissolving on a 
water-bath and filtering. 

This process, which differs from that 
of the U. S. Ph. in this, that the latter 
orders the dige-stion of the balsam in 
the syrup itself, has been much criti- 
cised as not yielding a satisfactory 
Eroduct. An improved process his 
itely been proposed by Mr. Foumier 
of Lyons, whicn is as follows : 

15 parts of balsam of Tolu are dis- 
solved in 30 parts of alcohol of 85^ in a 
suitable vessel at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible ; to the solution are 
added 100 parts of distilled or boiled 
and filtered water, and, the whole dis- 
tilled until 30 parts of highly aromatic 
alcoholic distillate are obtained. The 
still hot residue left in the vessel (flask, 
etc.,) is then removed ; this consists 
of an inodorous and insipid soft resin 
and a supernatant, opaque and highly 
€u*omatic liquid, wmch, on cooung, 
separates some cinnamic acid (colored 
by resinous matter) amounting to 
about 1.3 per cent of the original 
weight of the balsam. 

The liquid from which the acid had 
separated is first reduced by evapora- 
tion, if necessary, to 70 parts, then 
the cinnamic acid is dissolved in it by 
the aid of bicarbonate of sodium 
(about 110 parts of the latter for every 
200 parts or the acid), and the alcoholic 
distillate added, which renders the 
liquid perfectly clear and transparent. 
This Uquid has a faintly yellow color 
and possesses a most agreeable taste 
and odor (particularly if 14 parts of 
Tolu and 1 part of benzoin have been 
used instead of 15 parts of Tolu), and 
contains all the cinnamic acid in form 
of a soluable salt, as well as one of the 
resins held in solution by the excess 
of the alkaline salt. If the distillation 
is carried on at a high temperature, 
the aroma of the product is accom- 
panied by a disagreeable odor of tolu- 
ene, but this is easily avoided. 

To make the syrup, the author used 
the following proportions: 

Syrup 950 parts. 

AlcoholateofTolu.. 50 " 

The product far surpasses the insi- 
pid preparation of the Codex. 
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As the balsamic properties of 
balsam of Tolu are largely due to the 
cinnamic acid, the presence of the lat- 
ter can easily be recognized by convert- 
ing it into benzaldehyde by oxidizing 
agents. — V Union Pharm,, 1884, Dec. 

A similar plan, though less elabor- 
ate, is one proposed by van der Felde 
(in the Jour, de Ph, orAnvera , which 
directs to prepare a Glycerite of Tolu 
as follows : Dilute 37 parts of solution 
of potash with 150 parts of water, add 
the mixture to 15^ parts of balsam of 
Tolu contained m a capsule, and 
warm gentiy while stirring. Then 
add ^2 parts of glycerin, concentrate 
the mixture to 300 Gm. and filter. One 
part of this glycerite with 15 parts of 
syrup is said to furnish a superior pro- 
duct. 

Preparation of Iodoform Gkkuze. 

Rbber of Geneva gave the following 
directions (L'Un. Phami., 1883/: 

Kosin, powdered 50 parts. 

Alcohol, U% 600 '' 

Glycerin 60 ** 

After having treated the gauze with 
the solution, sprinkle upon it the iodo- 
form (about 40 parts for a quantity of 
gauze imprecated with the whole of 
the above mixture) uniformely. 

Gaudet recommends the following ra- 
pid plan : Dissolve, in 800 or 900 parts of 
ether, as much iodoform as it will take 
up, aiding solution by trituration, and 
even having a little iodoform in ex- 
cess. Then pour the liquid into a 
wide-mouthed vessel, put in the gauze 
previously washed and driod, and 
when it is saturated, remove and dry 
it by a brief exposure to air. Keep it 
in a well-closed vessel protected from 
the \ight- L'Un. Pharm. 

AIRrTIGHT FUNNEL. 

In the Zeitschrift /. anal, Chemie 
(1884, 517), F. Alhhn describes an ar- 
rangement shown in the cut, which he 
has devised for filterine volatile hquids 
without incurring loss by evaporation. 
The cover of the funnel is ground, to 
fit into the latter air-tight. In all 
other respects, the apparatus is intelli- 
gible without further explanation. 

We do not consider this arrange- 
ment of sufficient advantage to war- 
rant the expenditure fortne special 
apparatus required. A simple glass 
funnel, with a ground top, covered by a 
ground glass plate, is all that is needed. 
In order to establish communication 
between the air in the funnel and that 
in the receiver, a piece of glass tubing 
the lower end of which is ripped open 
on one side for a short distance (the 
open side being laid against the side of 
the funnel) is placed between the fun- 
nel and filtering paper. This answers 
the same purpose. 

A NEW METHOD OF TESTING 
FOR IODINE, BROMINE, AND 
CHLORINE. 

If nitrates, chlorates, bromates, or 
iodates are present, it is necessary to 
fuse the substance with a little sodium 
carbonate and charcoal to reduce them. 
If the halaids are united with silver, it 
is best to fuse with sodium carbonate 
and extract with water, although with 
iodine and bromine this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The substance is placed in a flask 
shown in the figure, with some water, 
and a few drops of solution of ferric 
sulphate. In the bulbs are poured a 
few drops of dilute starch paste. The 
bulbs are kept cold by immersine in 
water in a beaker. The contents of the 
flask are then boiled, and if iodine is 
present, the starch is colored blue. This 
test is extremely delicate. 

If iodine is found, the cork with the 
bulb tube is removed and the solution 
boiled until on testing again in the 



same way no more iodine is found. 
If much iodine is present, it is neces- 
sary to add more ferric sulphate solu 
tion. The bulb tube is now cleaned, 
ch€u*ged with a few drops of water and 
adrop or two of chloroform, and a very 
small crystal of potassium perman- 
ganate added to the solution in the 
flask. The contents of the flask are 
boiled again, and if bromine is pres- 
ent, the chloroform becomes red. The 
tube is now removed and more potas- 
sium permanganate and ferric sul- 
phate added, httle by Httle, boiling be- 
tween each addition until the bromine 
has all been driven off. A fewdrops 
of alcohol are added to the contents of 
the flask to decolorize any excess of 
permanganate, and after flltration 
chlorine is tested for in the filtrate 
with silver nitrate. 

Mixtures were given to three quali- 
tative students, neither of whom had 
used the test, and the results eiven by 
the author in an appended table prove 
the method to be serviceable and re- 
liable. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the presence of a larc^e amount of 
bromine decreases the delicacy of the 
test for iodine. 

The solution of ferric sulphate is 
made as follows : 

Copperas is dissolved in water, oxi- 
dized with nitric-acid, the solution pre- 
cipitated with ammonia, and the pre- 
cipitate washed by decantation and 
finally brought on a filter. 50 Cc. of 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid to 1 water) 
is then saturated with the still moist 
precipitate and to the solution 60 Cc. 
of the same sulphuric acid is added. — 
Edward Hart, in Chem, News, Dec. 
5th. 




Spirit of Camphor. 

AooORDiNG to the Rundschau, the 
odor of spirit of camphor is rendered 
stronger and more agreeable if 
instead of plain water, elder-flower 
wat^r is used for diluting the alcoholic 
solution of the camphor. 

Note,— Eider - flower water does 
not keep well, and, therefore, 
needs to be freshlv prepared ana 
must be used within a few days 
afterwards. A good plan is to 
prepare a strong water, by distiUing 
12 parts of dried elder flowers with 
2 parts of alcohol and about 100 parts 
or water, and collecting the flrst 10 
parts, which must be ke pt in small, 
completely fllled vials. For use, 1 
part of tins stronger water is diluted 
with 9 parts of distilled water. 

Hydrotoomate of Hyoseine is get- 
ting to be more in use, particularly 
since it has been more generally known 
that the so-called amorphous hyoscy- 
amine of the market is mainly com- 
posed of the alkaloid hyoscyine. In 
ophthalmological practice, it should 
not be used in a stronger solution than 
1 in 200, since toxic symptoms may 
follow the use of a stronger solution. 
Internally, it is given in asthma, etc., 
in doses of i to | milligramme < jl^ to 
^ grain), twice a day hypodermic- 
ally, or, by the mouth, in doses not 
exceeding 1.5 milligrammes ^V grain). 
— E. Mkrok. 



NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

(Continued from page 18.) 

mXTURBS WITH NARCOTIC ALKALOmS 
OR SUBSTANCES OF SIMILAR ACTIVITY. 

Narcotics or very active alkaloids 
are also sometimes prescribed in mix- 
tures. In these cases, the urescription 
clerk must carefully consiaer the solu- 
bility of the alkaloid in the menstruum, 
as well as any possible additions which 
might decompose the soluble alkaloidal 
salt, and set free the usually far less 
soluble alkaloid. Examples are : mix- 
tures of nitrate of strychnine, water, 
and aqueous tincture of rhubarb^ or al- 
kaloidal salts, water, and tannin bod- 
ies, or with extract of liquorice. The 
alkaloid set free in one or another way 
forms a sediment which, unless always 
activehr shaken before being taken, 
may finally ba administered in its 
whole quantity to the patient, and act 
fatally. Instances of this nature in 
practice are not lacking. If the nar- 
cotic alkaloid doo3 not completely dis- 
solve, the prescaption cleric must in - 
form the prescriber. 

CLEAR MIXTURES. FILTRATION. SALINE 
SOLUTIONS OF DEFINITE STRENGTH. 

A mixture should and must be per- 
fectly clear only if this maybe ex- 
pected from its constituents in physi - 
cal and chemical respects. The soluble 
salts and other boaies forming clear 
solutions in their pure condition, are 
rarely free from particles of dust, and 
furnish solutions 
which are either 
not quite clear, or 
in which small visi- 
ble particles of dust 
are floating. Ow- 
ing to their minute- 
ness, these objec- 
tionable particles 
often cannot be 
removed by strain 
ing, and hence filtra- 
tion must be resort- 
ed to. The simplest 
and most conveni- 
ent filtering appa- 
ratus is a small 
glass f imnel into the 
neck of which a 
loose pledget of glass 
wool has been inserted, or a glass fun- 
nel with bulbous neck, the bulb of 
which is filled with a loose pledget of 
glass wool which to-dav can be ob- 
tained at a very low fi^re. After 
filtration, the glass funnel is placed in- 
verted in pure water, the glass wool 
being below the level of the water. In 
this way the pledget of glass wool is 
washed automatically, so that it will 
serve again for another filtration. Mu- 
cilaginous mixtures always filter with 
difficulty; therefore they are sought 
to be cleared by straining through a 
moistened small strainer, or through 
glass wool. 

Inasmuch as salts, especially if pow- 
dered, be they ever so clean, are only 
too liable to give unclear solutions, as 
has been stated, and as the weighing, 
dissolving, and filtering consume 
much time, it is very convenient to 
keep on hand filtered solutions of fre- 
quently used salts. Of course, this can 
be done only with salts which do not 
decompose in aqueous solution. 

Among the salts most freauently 
prescribed, the solutions of wtich do 
not spoil ii made with very pure dis- 
tilled water, are : 



* The h&fi\» of this series of papers is the lates 
edition of Hager's "Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Rixseptiir." The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice p**culiar to Germany, and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ ]. 

The use of the original text has been kindly grant- 
ed by Dr. Eager. 
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Strength. 
Ammonium chloride. . 1 pt. in 4 pts. of water. 1 in 5 
Potassium nitrate ....1 •' " 4 '* " •• 1 *' 5 

Sodium nitrate 1 '* ** 2 ** " *' 1 " 3 

Mafirneaium sulphate..! " " 2 *" " " 1 *' 8 

Sodium sulphate 1 " *' 4 *' " '* 1 " 5 

Potassium bromide....! " ** 2 ** " " 1 *' 8 
Potassium acetate 1 '* •* 8 '* " *' 1" 8 

The solutions of these salts— the latter 
of which, by the way, is oflficinal in 
the Germ. Pharm. as Liquor Kali Ace- 
tici (Solution of Acetate of Potassium) 
— are prepared with the ^eatest accu- 
racy and care, and purified by filtra- 
tion. These solutions are kept in 
bottles which are labelled so that the 
exact strength of the solution is accu- 
rately and plainly stated. It must not 
be forgotten that the water of these 
solutions is to be deducted from the 
water in the mixture. The objection 
that thereby the distilled medicinal 
water is curtailed is not a very serious 
one, because the latter is not the most 
active constituent of the prescription, 
and because it is impossible to avoid 
losses in the case of salts by straining, 
and of volatile portions of the distill^ 
water by warming. An exception, of 
course, is to be made with Rochelle 
salt, phosphate of sodium, sulphate of 
sodium, sulphate of magnesia, which 
often have to be tolerably well divided 
in watery fluids dissolved in more 
consid erable quantities. For instance, 
if 50 Q-m. of sulphate of sodium were 
to be dissolved in 150-250 Gm. of 
Aqua Menthce piperitce, the solution 
of the salt prepared with simple dis- 
tilled water cannot be taken, out the 
solution of the salt is to be effected 
in the least possible, but warmed, 
quantity of the Aqua Menthce, in this 
case in 100 Gm. The remainder of 
the water is theja added, cold. Should 
the distilled medicinal water, perhaps, 
be kept in stock in concentrated form, 
the employment of the above saline 
solutions would be particularly com- 
mendable. 

Tartrate of potassium and Iodide of 
potassium, in Stores doing a brisk busi- 
ness, are kept in stock, dissolved in 
equal quantities by weight of distilled 
water. The solutions of both salts, 
however, are liable to spoil. There- 
fore, no more of them should be kept 
on hand, in a dark place, than can be 
used in the course of eight or ten days, 
and they should be dispensed only if 
they are clear and colorless. These two 
q^usQities are the best and simplest 
signs of their good quality. The same 
remark applies to Tartar emetic {Anti- 
monii et Potassi Tartras\ 1 Gm. in 49 
Gm. of water), the solution of which 
spoils in a very short time. This solu- 
tion keeps much better if glycerin be 
added to it, for instance, 1 Tartar 
emetic, 40 distilled water, and 9 glyce- 
rin (strength : 1 in 50). 

Sulpfiate of quinine (5 parts dis- 
solved in 90 parts of distilled water 
and 5 parts of dilute sulphuric acid) is 
kept in stock in solution m some stores. 
This solution, however, seems likewise 
liable to spoil, for after some time mu- 
cilaginous flakes, which form at the 
expense of the quinine, separate. The 
directions for preparing durable solu- 
tions will be found under ** Dispensing 
Facilities." Sulphate of quinine, if the 
physician has failed to order some acid 
for its solution, should be rubbed up 
fine in a mortar with a little water 
[and a little mucilage, as suggested by 
Chem. and Drugg,], and added to the 
mixture ; but it has become customary 
to dissolve the sulphate of quimne al- 
ways by an equal quantity of dilute 
sulphuric acid, without any objection 
having been raised by physicians, who 
even demand this addition. [In this 
country, this should be done only if it 
is known by previous conversation 
with the nhysician that such is his in- 
tention. Many American physicians in- 
tentionally prescribe the quinine salt so 
as not to have it dissolved, but merely 
kept in suspension, as the bitter taste 
is m this way greatly disguised. Of 
course a label, '* shake the bottle," 



shouidbeattached.— Ed. A. D.] Should 
the prescription leave it to the druggist 
to oetermine the amount of acdd by a 
q. a., we take for each 1 Gm. (or 15 
grains) of sulphate of quinine, 20 drops 
of Diluted sulphuric acid, or 15 drops 
of Arom>aticsiUphuricacidy or 10 drops 
of Hydrochloric acid. [As remarked 
by a writer in the Chem, awd Drugg, 
Diary^ it is undesirable to dissolve 
quinine sulphate with hydrochloric 
acid, as the resulting solution is not 
fluorescent, and if the prescription 
happens to have been dispensed before 
with sulphuric acid, the patient may 
notice the difference and form an erro- 
neous conclusion. The objection to 
hydrochloric acid, however, does not 
apply when the quinine mixture has a 
dark color. ] Were the quinine sulphate 
put first into the bottle and the dilute 
sulphuric acid dropped upon it, it 
would change to a mass adhering to 
the bottom of the bottle, which can 
only very slowly be dissolved in water 
by vigorous shaking. Therefore the 
quinine is put into the bottle first, 
about 100 (im. of water are pourea 
over it, both are shaken up, and the 
acid added, when solution is readily 
effected by agitation. It is more cor- 
rect to drop or weigh the acid into the 
bottle first, to add a portion of water, 
then the quinine, and, after agitation, 
to complete the quantijby of water. It 
is not advisable to add the acid last to 
the completed mixture, as it thereby 
becomes too dilute and effects the solu- 
tion too slowly. If extract of liquorice 
enters likewise into the mixture, it 
must first be dissolved and diluted 
with ten times its quantity of vehicle 
before it is added to the quinine solu- 
tion, otherwise acid and alkaloid imite 
with the constituents of the extract 
into substances which float in the 
mixture in the form of lumps, here 
and there also adhere to the walls of 
the vessel, and give the mixture an 
ob jectionaole appearance. If the quan- 
tity of vehicle does not suffice for the 
above-mentioned dilution, the quinine 
salt (together with any added acid, in 
this case Hydrochloric acid [We agree 
with ** J. T.," in the Chem. <& Druaq. 
Diary, that hvdrochloric acid, in this 
case, is out of place. A much more 

Eresentable mixture may be produced 
y the intervention of acacia or traga- 
canth] is most appropriate) must 
be triturated with the Extract of 
liquorice, or its solution in the mixture 
mortar, with gradual additions of small 
quantities of the vehicle, and diluted 
by degrees. This operation is especial- 
ly necessary where cinchona tinctures 
or iron preparations enter at the same 
time into the mixture. 

Physician's prescription. 

Q Quininae sulphatis 1.0 

Aquae Tiliae 160.0 

Extracti Glycyrrhizse. . . 15.0 
M. D. S. TablespoonfuleveryS hours 
after shaking. 

Preparation. 

5 (DuininsB sulphatis 1.0 

A(j. Tiliae 135.0 

Mixtis adde 

Acidi hydrochlorici . . gtt. 10. 

Agitatis admisce 

Extr. Glycyrrh. Uquidi.. 30.0 

The addition of 10 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid is to be marked on the 
prescription. Were it not made, and 
the qumine salt triturated with the 
extract of liquorice and some water, 
there would be formed in the mixture, 
after standing, a sediment consisting 
of quinine and glycyrrhizin which can 
be brought into suspension only after 
very vigorous shaking. The direction 
to snake the medicine thoroughly each 
time before it is taken, is but seldom 
sufficiently heeded. On the other hand, 
the sediment fonning after addition 
of the acid is less adherent and more 
easily shaken up, besides being less 
bulky. 




Iodine is very slightly soluble in 
water. If it be prescribed with iodide 
of potassium both substances are 
put into the mixture glass, and a small 
Quantity of water is poured over them. 
Solution ensues readily. Potassium 
iodide cannot dissolve more than three- 
fourths of its weight of iodine. With- 
out the above salt, or else ammoniuin 
salts which greatly promote its solu- 
bility in water and with which it could 
be rubbed up in the mortar, it can be 
incorporated if it be previously inti- 
mately triturated with twice the quan- 
tity of sugar. [This is not a safe plan, 
since a larger oulk of free iodine is 
liable to come into more intimate con- 
tact with any single portion of the 
mucous membrane oi the stomach 
than if it had been given in solution. 
We would in such a case much prefer 
to endeavor to consult the prescnber. 
— Ed. a. D.] Iodine mixtures, natu- 
rally brown solutions, which contain 
ethereal or tannin bodies, are decolor- 
ized soon after their preparation, the 
iodine entering into chemical combi- 
nation with some one of the consti- 
tuents of the mixture (the ether or 
tannin), as for instance in the follow- 
ing mixtures: 

Om. 

» lodi 0.15 I gr. 2i 

Elaeosacchari Menthae 

piperitae 10.0 I gr. 150 

Aquae destillatae 200.0 | f | . 6f 

Solve et misce. 

Om. 

5 lodi 0.1 

Potassii lodidi 0.2 

Tine. Aurantii 10.0 

Syrupi 50.0 

Aquae Menthae pip. 150.0 
M. D. S., etc. 
Here the oil of peppermint fixes the 
iodine chemically, and similarly act 
oil of fennel and some other volatile 
oils. 

Sugar dissolves easily in water, but 
without gi\'ine a perfectly clear solu- 
tion. In its place is taken 1.66 times 
(11) its quantity of Syrupus Sacchari or 
Simplex, and 0.66 times (i) the weight 
of the latter is deducted from the 
menstruum. Instead of 10.0 Gm. (150 
grains) of sugar, 16.6 Gm. (256 grains 
or 200 min.) of Syr. simplex are 
to be taken. [Of the Syrup of the U. 
S. Ph., 100 parts by weight contain 66 
parts of sugar; hence, when 10 Gm. 
(or about 150 grains) of sugar are 
wanted, 15.4 Gm. <ab. 230 grains), or 
by measure, 185 minims of Syrup 
may be taken.] 

Manna is to be dissolved by the aid 
of heat. The solution is purified by 
decantation and straining. [** Direct 
heat should never be applied to effect 
its solution. Allow the manna to 
macerate in just enough cold water to 
change it into a soft, pasty mass; then 
add the remainder of the water and 
dissolve by gentle heat. Strain through 
fine muslin. Time and trouble will be 
saved by this process; and the manna 
will not crystallize out of the solution, 
as would otherwise be the case."— J. 
T. in Chem. and Drugg. Diary.] 

Gum Arabic may be discussed in 
this connection. Although its powder 
dissolves easily in water, with which 
it should be mixed by simple rubbing 
in the mortar, still its solution is not 
free from particles of dust, and as its 
straining consumes time, the officinal 
Mucilago Acaciae (Mucilago Gummi 
Arabici) is employed, which contains 
in 3 parts 1 part of gum. [J. T., in 
Chem. and Drugg. Diary, very justly re- 
inarks that the application of heat to 
dissolve gum arable is an ingenious 
method of producing a bad prepara- 
tion for the sake of saving time. The 
practice has been adopted in first-class 
establishments of employing only small 
picked gum [** extra"], allowing it to 
macerate in cold water until dissolved, 
and aiding solution by occasional stir- 
ring with a bone spatula [or stout 
glass rod]. Such mucilage will keep 
any reasonable length of time, and is 
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remarkably clear and bright.] Gum 
Senegal should not be used m prescrip- 
tions, as it differs from gum arable by 
its acid taste and unpleasant odor, as 
well as by its chemical behavior to- 
ward metallic salts. 

Tannic acid, or tannin, dissolves 
readily in water with a faintly yellow 
color. The water must be distilled 
and be free especially from ammonia. 
Otherwise the originally straw-yellow 
solution becomes much darker in the 
course of twenty-four hours, even 
brown. Tannin is incompatible with 
alkaline substances, and the solutions 
soon become turbid and brown to 
black, in consequence of a gradual ox- 
idation of the tannic acid. For in- 
stance : 

Om. 

5 AcidiTannici 2.0 

Sodii bicarbonatis. . 5.0 
Solve in 

Aquae Menthse pip. 160.0 

Syrupi 50.0 

D. S. 

This mixture becomes brown in a 
few hours, if frequently shaken, and 
almost black in nrom seven to eight 
hours. ' 

It is well known that tannin forms 
inky solutions with ferru^nous sub- 
stances or such as axe tainted with 
iron ; heilce, even the bottles for mix- 
tures must be rinsed with distilled 
water (not perhaps with ferruginous 
well-water). 

Tannic acid^ moreover, does not dis- 
solve directly m mucilage of Irish moM, 
aalepy alihoRa^ etc., and forms with them 
flaky a^lomorations. Therefore, be- 
fore being added, it should be sep- 
arately dissolved in 20 times the quan- 
tity of distilled water, if a clear or tol- 
erably clear mixture is to result, which 
is certainly the intention of the physi- 
cian. 

Chloral hydrate cannot be kept in 
stock in aqueous solution, because it 
gradually decomposes in contact with 
water and becomes acid. [In estab- 
lishments where solution of Chloral 
Hydrate is frequently called for, a 
strong standard solution is very useful 
and keeps well for quite a while. We 
have, for years, used a stock-solution of 
the stren^h of 1 grain in 2 minims, 
and as it IS used up within a week, or 
less, we never found it to become acid 
or to spoil.] Should a solution of 
chloral nydrate not be free from par- 
ticles of dust, it should be filtered 
through a loose pledget of glass wool. 
Thattne solution must not be effected 
in warm water or hot infusion has 
been mentioned above. 

MIXTURES WITH SUBSTANCES WmOH 

ARE ALMOST OR QUrrS INSOLUBLE 

IN WATER. 

Before being added to the mixture, 
insoluble powders must be thoroughly 
moistened and divided by trituration 
in a mortar with a suitable quantity 
of the vehicle. It is risky to pour 
them into the fluid and mix tnem 
therewith by agitation, for most of 
them cake into small balls, and in 
that form float about in the mixture 
in an unsightly manner. This is true 
especially of vegetable powders, and 
also of carbonate of magnesium, calo- 
mel, and precipitated sulphur. 

Powdered ipecac can be divided by 
agitation, if care be taken to pour 
tms powder into the fluid and then to 
shake it at once. If it be put first into 
the empty bottle and then the fluid 
weighea m, it will soak up some of 
the latter and adhere firmly to the 
bottom, or else form a doughy mass 
which requires much shaking and 
time for its division. The most 
correct way will always be to rub up 
the powder with some syrup, muci- 
la^ of acacia, etc., if such viscid 
fluids enter into the mixfcure. 

Powdered cream of tartar can be 
easily divided by agitation with 
water. 

Musk requires prolonged trituration 



in a mortar with a few drops of the 
fluid of the mixture (simple syrup). 
(Of course, the inert little hairs and 
membranes should have been previous- 
ly removed.) It is advisable to keep 
on hand in a corked bottle a flnely 
divided mixture composed of one 
part of mvsk and two parts of milk- 
sugar which has been passed through 
a sieve.*^ From this, musk mixtures 
can be rapidly prepared. 

Gum resins. Comp. under Emul- 
sions. 

Potvdered salep root, if added, to the 
cold mixture, swells up viscidly and 
after some time adheres to the bottom 
of the vessel in the form of a muci- 
laginous mass which no amount of 
shaking can dissipate. If the division 
be effected in hot water, it furnishes 
a uniform mucilage. In order to pre- 
pare this, salep powder of extreme 
fineness is pourea into the mixture 
bottle containing ten times the weight 
of cold water, at once shaken vigor- 
ously, to this is immediately added 
the almost boiling hot water (infusion, 
decoction), and then the mixture is 
vigorously agitated. This operation 
cannot be done as well in the mixture 
mortar because the particles of salep 
adhere to the wall of the latter. 
Unless the physician has ordered 
another quantity, we take for one 
hundred parts of mucilago salep one 
part of salep powder; for mucilago 
salep tenuis, half that Quantity. 
Where the physician prescribes a ae- 
coctum salep^ ne means by that the 
officinal mvmUiqo salep, prepared ac- 
cording to the above directions, hence 
it must not be strained. But as it re- 
quires a certain knack to mix the 
smep powder in the above-described 
manner equably with the fluid and 
prevent the formation of lumps which 
are hard to dissipate by shaking, a 
flnely divided mixture of equal parts 
of powdered salep and sugar is very 
frequently employed in order to have 
less uncertainty in the preparation. 

Mucilage of tragacanth is prepared 
thus : The tragacanth powder is poured 
into a mixture mortar, rubbed up with 
half the quantity of sugar, mixed with 
fifty times its weight of cold water by 
friction with a large pestle, and this 
mixture thinned with an equal quan- 
tity of cold water. Where the official 
pharmacopoeia gives no positive direc- 
tions for the preparation of mucilage 
of tragacanth, it is made in the pro- 
portion of one part of tragacantn to 
one hundred parts of water. 

Starch, like salep powder, after hav- 
ing been rubbed up with five times the 
quantity of cold water in the mortar, 
is dissolved in boihng hot water. 
Where the prescription does not spe- 
cify the kind' of starch. Wheat Starch 
for com starch] should be used. MtAci- 
lage or Decoction or Solution of Starch, 
where the prescription does not state 
the quantity of starch powder, consists 
of 1 part of starch to 5 parts of cold 
and 95 parts of boiling water, prepared 
according to the preceding oirections. 
Cetaceum id nibbed into a state of 
minute subdivision by the aid of a few 
drops of alcohol and, after being mixed 
with simple syrup or sugar, added to 
the mixture, unless it is intended for 
an emulsion. (See Emulsions.) 

GlanduloR Lupuli and Kdmala, if 
required in the form of a mixture, are 
rubbed up in a mortar with a part of 
the syrup or the sugar or the gum 
arable, should these enter into the 
mixture. If the vehicle consist of 
water only, the rubbine up, of course, 
can be done with that alone; however, 



^ Sieves for small quantities of powder can be 
improTised from a powder box from which top and 
bottom have been removed, the hoop of the lid be- 
ing: used to stretch a piece of smooth gause over the 
top of the box. it will be handy to Ket two hoops 
made of tin, one of which should be much narrow- 
er and (it loosely over the other, so that by means 
of the former the gauxe can be smoothly stretched 
over the other. 

They can be cleansed and freed from odors by 
washing. It causes but little trouble to fit in a new 
piece of gauxe aooordlng to requirements. 



the use of an equal weight of ^um 
arable for the purpose of division 
would seem to be always justifiable. 

lUXTUBBS WTTH VOLATILE SUB8TA270E8. 

Where volatile substances are to be 
added to mixtures, the latter must not 
be hot. Hence the hot-prepared salt 
solution, decoction, etc., should be £d- 
lowed to cool if it is to be mixed 
with very volatile substances, e. a., 
the ethers. This rule must never oe 
disregarded. Very often we cannot 
avoid warming waters containinj^ vola- 
tile substances, such as the distilled 
vegetable waters, for the purpose of 
making them dissolve substances, but 
the warming must not be increased to 
the boiling heat. The mixture of 
ethereal oils with water is effected by 
vigorous agitation of the oil with the 
water at about 40° 0. (104° F.). Par- 
ticles of oil remaining imdissolved are 
separated by strainmg. Should the 
prescription call for the previous tritu- 
ration of the oil with sugar, that is, the 
preparation of an elatosaccharum, the 
oil should be intimateljr mixed with 
the sugar by trituration in the mortar 
and then added to the mixture. If 
there be ordered at the same time al- 
coholic or ethereal liquids, the oil 
might also be dissolved in them. 
[There are two other modes employed 
m this coimtry; one consists m the 
mixture of an essential oil with car- 
bonate of magnesium, mixing this with 
the water to be medicated, and then 
passing t'he water through a paper fil- 
ter. Tne oil dissolved oy the water 
will also penetrate the filter, while the 
magnesium carbonate is arrested. The 
other mode is the one directed by the 
pharmacopoeia, and consists in saturat 
ing absorbent cotton with the oil, and 
then packing into a percolator and 
treating it with the water. For details 
see the pharmacopoeia.] 

Camphor is rubbed up in a mortar 
as small as possible witn a few drops 
of alcohol, then well mixed with three 
times its weight of gum arabic, and by 
gradual addition of small quantities of 
water and friction prepared for being 
mixed with a larger amount of water. 
It is not advisable to dissolve it in the 
alcohol which is at the same time to 
be added to the mixture, as for instance 
the spiritus cethereus, etc. In that 
case the camphor, on the addition of 
water, sei)arates in coarser particles 
which float on top. 
Carbonic acid. See Saturations. 
Chlorine water is always added last 
to the cold mixture. If weighed first 
into the bottle, it fills the vacant speu^e 
of the latter with chlorine gas. This, 
when the remaining fiuids are added, 
is expelled from the bottle, and then 
both annoys the dispenser and rises 
into the vessels from which the addi- 
tions are made. When mixed with 
syrup and water, it changes but very 
slowly (in one and a half days), for 
which reason it is dispensed in opaque 
bottles; but in connection with muci- 
laginous, and also with extractive mat- 
ters it changes soon (in half an hour) 
into hydrochloric acid. If the mixture 
contam ethereal substances, ethereal 
oils, or vegetable waters, the free 
chlorine is sure to become fixed in the 
course of half an hour, and the chlorine 
odor disappears. In these cases, an 
opaque mixture bottle would be un- 
necessary, but is used nevertheless in 
order to comply with the wish of the 
prescriber. 

Alcoholic and ethereal fiuids contain- 
ing ethereal oils or resinous substances 
are added to the watery vehicle. If 
a saccharine liquid be ordered at the 
same time, they are first mixed with 
this. (See above.) Extracts, Succus 
Liquiritice dep., etc., in solution should 
be diluted with some water before the 
above-mentioned fluids are mixed with 
them, or else their solutions are added 
to the alcoholic liquids which have 
been previously diluted with water. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITOEIAL. 



Beport of the Massachusetts Analyst 
of Drugs. 

The report of Prof. B. F. Daven- 
port, of Boston, on the analysis of 
drugs sold in Massachusetts, forms 
one of the most interesting features of 
the latest report of the State Board of 
Health. The entire report covers 
22,800 pages and is full of interesting 
details. We regret that our space will 
prevent the reproduction of more than 
a summary. 

Potudered Opium: Of the 46 samples 
examined, one only exceeded the allow- 
able maximum of 16 per cent [of mor- 
phine], while only 6 samples fell below 
the TniniTTiiiTn limit of 12 per cent, al- 
though several of them appear to have 
been reduced by sugar of milk. 

Tincture of Opium: Of 100 samples, 
obtained through the State, 4 exceeded 
the maximum limit of 1.60 per cent of 
morphine, while 82 samples fell below 
the minimum of 1.20 per cent ; 45 



samples contained about 1 per cent of 
morphine, which was required by the 
U. S. P., 1870, if assayed by the modern 
process of the U. S. P., 1880. 

Morphine Salts: The 10 samples ex- 
amined were all found to conform to 
the pharraacopceia reouirements. 

Powdered Cinchona Bark: 10 samples 
examined, all bought as samples of 
good barks. 8 fell below the pnarma- 
copoeial minimum of at least 3 per cent 
of total alkaloids. 

Salts of Cinchona Alkaloids: 28 sam- 
ples, of which 8 contained an excess of 
other, and cheaper alkaloids. They 
lost upon fully drying at 100" C. from 
2.5 to 10 per cent of moisture. 

Citrate of Iron and Quinine : 40 sam- 
ples were examined ; 34 fell below the 
the pharmacopoeia's quantity of 12 

Eer cent of quinine. Two samples, 
owever, of these contained the full 
amoimts claimed in their labels, being 
soluble 10 per cent quinine prepara- 
tions. Most of the others, although 
the pharmacopoeial article had been 
called for, were the non-officinal form 
of this preparation, green and con- 
taining ammonia. This preparation 
—in this State, at least—has wellnigh 
wholly supplanted the U. S. P. brown 
scale form, and usually without any 
notice being made of it. 

Strychnine : 4 samples, two of which 
were the free alkaloid and two sul- 
phates. Two gave slight traces of the 
presence of brucine, but conformed to 
the requirements in all other respects. 
Powdered Jalap : 12 samples exam- 
ined, but one of which conformed to 
the U. S. P. 1880 requirement of yield- 
ing not less that 12 per cent of resin, of 
which not over 10 per cent should be 
soluble in ether. 

Beesuxixi 4 samples, two of yellow 
and two of white. Three of them 
contained paraffin. 

Chloroform : 6 samples, half of which 
were free from empyreumatic oils, 
and all were free from chlorine com- 
pounds. 

Alcohol : 2 samples, both of which 
conformed to the requirements. 

Ether: 2 samples, both of which 
conformed to the requirements. 

Creasote : 10 samples, of which 6 
proved to be crude carbolic acid. 

Acids : 35 samples, most of which 
equalled the pharmacopoeial stcmdard, 
7 falling below the proper strength or 
quality. 

Alum: 4 samples examined, two 
of which were not pharmacopoeial. 

Amm>onuxcal Salts : 10 samples, of 
which only 6 conformed to the require- 
ments. 

Bromide of Potassium : 10 samples 
examined, none of which conformed 
to the full requirements of the U. S. P., 
1880. This IS partlv explained by the 
senseless trade custom of demanding 
that the salt shall appear in white, 
opaque crystals instead of the purer 
form of colorless, translucent crystals 
of a neutral reaction. 

Iodide of Potassium : 10 samples, 
none of them conforming to the pnar- 
macopoeial requirements for substan- 
tially the same reason as in the case of 
the bromide. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium : Two of the 
five samples examined contained large 
excess oi the chloride and the carbon- 
ate. 

Salicylate of Sodium: All of the 4 
samples were good. 

Precipitated Sulphur: 15 samples. 
All contained free acid, but in other 
repects 12 samples were not the precip- 
itated sulphur of the U. S. P. Seven 
of them contained from 53.7 to 66.5^ of 

Poiodered Drugs: 192 specimens of 
26 different kinds of powdered officinal 
drugs ; 36 specimens were found adul- 
terated, viz. : Capsicum, 1, with an un- 
recognized material ; Caryophyllus, 
2, with oil removed; Cinnamon, 2, with 
cassia substituted; Ipecac, 5, with 
wheat flour and starches added ; Ja- 
lap, 11, with resin deficient; Mace, 1, 



with oil removed and flour added ; Ma- 
ranta, 1, with potato-starch substitut- 
ed ; Rhubarb, no foreign material, but 
many samples evidently poor ; Saffron, 
2, with saffiower substituted; Senna, 
1, with an unrecognized material ; Ul- 
mus, 13, with wheat-flour. 



The action of the Fire Department 
of this city in requiring of retail phar- 
macists payment of a license fee for 
the sale of combustible articles has 
lately been more than supplemented 
by the Board of Excise, which has or- 
dered the collection oi a license-fee 
of $75 from every pharmacist who re- 
tails alcohol, liquors, or tinctures; in 
other words, the pharmacist is required 
to have a saloon license. 

The value of a local trade organiza- 
tion can be no better shown than in 
such an emergency. Already a meet- 
ing of about two hundred members of 
the Druggists' Union has been held, 
the Committee on Trade Interests have 
secured a respite in the enforcement of 
the measure for a few days, and there 
will be an attempt to take the matter 
into court in the shape of a test case, 
or an injunction upon the action of the 
Excise Board. Unfortunately there 
are not a few pharmacists who have 
for some time past surreptitiously re- 
tailed drinks, and in some instances, it 
is said, the sale of pharmaceuticals has 
served as a disguise for the other traf- 
fic, rather than as a legitimate source 
of revenue. 

This condition of affairs is not re- 
stricted to the druggists, but is also 
true, tasome extent, of the grocery- 
trade. One instance is known to the 
writer where an arrangement of chests 
of tea and canned vegetables serves to 
cover from observation a bar from 
which, so it is said, more liquor is sold 
than from any saloon in the neighbor- 
hood. 

We caxmot believe that in the case 
of either pharmacists or grocers there 
is any otner sufficient cause for this 
evil tnan the stress of competition. In 
both instances, the number of dealers 
is so large that the legitimate trade of 
each is nardly sufficient for his sup- 
port, and ingenuity is exercised m 
every possible direction to increase 
the profits of the business. 

The outlook, in the present instance, 
is by no means f avoraole for those who 
have allowed themselves to be drawn 
into the liquor traffic. We cannot 
think that the license can be extorted 
from those who sell alcohol, medicinal 
wines, and tinctures alone, but it will 
not be so easily avoided by those who 
also have in stock wines and liquors of 
the ordinary character. It will be a 
misfortune for the public, when the 
pharmacist ceases to sell, for use as a 
medicine, pure liquors and unadulter- 
ated wines, but there is no reason why 
a saloon-Ucense should be forced upon 
him, when he sells such articles in 
ori^al packages or upon a legitimate 
prescription. Neither is there any rea- 
son why a pharmacist who also en- 
gages in the business of selling liquor 
to be drunk on the premises should 
not pay for the privilege of doing so, 
and pharmacists generally owe it to 
themselves to see that those who en- 

fage in this business are known to the 
Ixcise Board. In no other way can 
they avoid the loss of public confidence 
or preserve the reputation for profes- 
sional character which is so extremely 
desirable. 

We hope that in the efforts made 
before the Courts, there will be no 
general denial of the ground for the 
exaction of a license-fee, for evidence 
that liquor is bought to be drunk on 
the premises will not be difficult to 
obtam in the case of some establish- 
ments, but the Board of Excise should 
be required to have such knowledge 
before demanding the payment of a 
license fee. 
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TESTING OLIVE OIL. 

On page 44 of our last volume we 
gave an abstract of a paper by Pro- 
fessor Serra Carpi (from Annali di 
Chimica, Sept., 1883), in which the au- 
thor bases a method of discovering 
cotton-seed oil in olive oil upon the 
firmness and resistance of the elaidin 
produced by treating the oil with nitric 
acid. 

The above method has been indorsed 
and perfected by L. Legler, who has 
also devised a simple app€u*atus for its 
execution. 

A piece of combustion-tubing a is 
rounded off at one end, and an aper- 
ture left in it, through which the 
glass rod c can freely pass up or 
down. At/, the rod is provided with 
a shoulder, and between the latter and 
the bottom of the tube is a weak spiral 
spring e, so adjusted that weights of 20 
to 50 Gm., placed on the small wooden 
top 6, distinctly depress the rod; on 
the other hand, it must remain elastic 
enough to permit the glass 
rod being pressed down 
more and more, when 
an increased weight is put 
on top. The point up to 
which the rod sinks to the 
level of the upper lip of 
the tube a is marked by 
0, and from this point up- 
wards a millimeter scale 
is engraved on the rod. 
For use, the tube a is 
fastened in a retortnstand, 
and the elaidin layer ad- 
justed belew, so tnat the 
rounded point of the glass 
rod just touches the sur- 
face, while the mark 
is exactly on a level with 
the upper edge of the tube 
a. 

The elaidin-layer is ob- 
tained by mixing 10 cubic 
centimeters of tne oil, 10 
Cc. of 25% nitric acid and 
1 gramme of copper wire, 
waiting until all develop- 
ment of gas ceases, and 
after 24 hours, remelting 
the mass once, or, if fos- 
sible, twice, by placing 
the container into warm 
water. The layer thus 
obtained is now tested as 
to its firmness, by placing 
weights on top of the rod, and read- 
ing off the mark up to wluch the rod 
sinks into the mass during a given 
time, f. i., one minute. 

It has been ascertained that both the 
pure and the crude olive oil behave 
alike under this treatment, but olive oil 
containing much free acid (20 per cent 
and over) yields an elaidin which is 
about one-fourth less firm. 

As the author does not give any 
definite figures (weight or point of 
immersion of the glass-rod), those who 
intend to use the method will do well 
to experiment at first with olive oil of 
known purity, and afterwards with 
mixtures or foreign oils, in order to 
prepare their own data.— C/wm. Cen- 
tram. 

Reactions of Quinine and Morphine. 

Quinine may be recognized even in 
very dilute solution (as low as 1 in 
60,000) by adding to it successively 
bromine-water, ferrocyanide potas- 
sium, and borax. The limit of recoj^- 
nition may be carried as far as 1 m 
500,000, if the ferrocyanide of notas- 
sium is replaced by cyaniae of 
mercury, and the borax by precipi- 
tated carbonate of calcium. 

According to Bloxam, a rose-red 
color is produced if quinine is boiled 
with bromine solution ; in this case the 
limit, in acid solution, is 1 in 15,000. 
If carbonate of calcium is aaded 
before the bromine, the limit rises to 
1 in 50,000. A strong solution, under 
these circumstances, turns violet in 



the cold, blue when heated, and be- 
comes again violet on the addition of 
more bromine. 

A neutral solution of quinine (1 in 
50,000) boiled with an excess of 
bromine until the excess has been 
driven off, and then cooled, shows a 
fine green fluorescence. 

Morphine^ when boiled with excess 
of bromine water, ^rields a light-red 
solution, if the liquid is neutralized 
with carbonate of calcium, and then 
again boiled— provided the proportion 
of morphine is more than 1 in 1,200. 
If less is present, the liquid turns 
orange or brown, and becomes, bleach- 
ed by the addition of more bromine 
water.— Ex LOART in Chem. News. 




COVER FOR EVAPORATING 
DISffES. 

For covering evaporating vessels. 
Victor Meyer recommends the use of 
a funnel with inverted edge, as shown 
in cut. The vapor of the liquid be- 
comes partly condensed, by coining in 
contact with the sides of the funnel, 
and runs down into the gutter formed 
by the inverted edge. The funnel is 
occasionally removed and emptied of 
Hquid.— -Ber. d. Deutsch, Oes, 

Influenoe of Copaiba upon the Urine. 

After the administration of copaiba, 
the urine, when treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, acquires a light red, 
afterw€u*ds purple tint, which mtdual- 
ly passes into violet and later is 
yellowish-red. Nitric and concentrat- 
ed sulphuric a^id act simil€u*]y, but 
these acids appear to favor the rapid 
decomposition of the coloring matter. 

Urine containing this coloring 
matter (** copaiba - red "), whether 
treated previously with hydrochloric 
acid or not, reduces alkaline copper 
solution, though the previous treat- 
ment with the acid delay's the separa- 
tion of cuprous oxide. Knapp's 
solution (of bismuth), however, is not 
reduced. [It would seem, therefore, 
that it is always safest to try both 
Fehling^s and Knapp's test qualita- 
tively, in order to avoid a wrong 
diagnosis.— Ed. A. D.] This ** co- 
paiba-red " is reearded by Dr. Quincke 
as an acid which yields easily soluble, 
colorless salts, omy decomposable by 
mineral acids. The same author cdso 
observed that the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, besides producing the 
above-mentioned red color, also caus- 
ed the separation of a resinous sub- 
stance, at first colorless, but gradually 
becoming muddy-violet, which sub- 
stance he supposes to be formed from 
the copaiba red.— Dr. H. Quinckb in 
Arch, f.exper, Pathol, 

Artificial Cod^ver Oil. 

It is reported that some parties in 
Paris manufacture a spurious cod-Uver 
oil by macerating herrings in a good 
quality of olive-oil, whereby they 
obtain a liehtKX)lored product having 
the faintly fishy odor ofNorwegian coa 
oil. If the fish are allowed to lie in 
the oil during eight or ten days, a 
bro^vn * *cod- liver oil " is obtained. The 
fish are afterwards allowed to drain, 
dried, and sold again. 



APPARATUS FOR THE RAPID 
PREPARATION OF LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES OF OXYGEN. 
The following apparatus, which was 
devised for the purpose of furnishing 
large' quantities of oxygen gas at will 
ana at any rate of aelivery, will be 
found of practical interest. 

A horizontal wrought-iron tube a, 
one meter long and 4 centimeters in 
interior diameter, is carefully closed by 
welding at one end (not shown in the 
cut); the other end is narrowed and 
tapx)ed with a hole of the diameter of 
1 centimeter. An iron tube 5, of i 
centimeter calibre, fits into the thread 
of the tube, but anteriorly passes 
through a gas-tight disc c of the diam- 
eter of the tube a. The latter is charged 
with 700 to 800 Gm. (1* to 1* lbs.) of 
chlorate of potassium in such a manner 
that a channel i& left for the passage 
of the oxygen gas ; a lead-ring is placed 
between the head of the tube a and the 
disc e, and the tube h then screwed 
into its socket as tight as possible. 
Both the outer surface of the head of a 
and the fkce of the disc c are provided 
with concentric rings, into which the 
ring of lead is forced by pressure, mak- 
ing a gas-tight joint. The tube b is 
bent at right angles with a descending 
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branch of 8 cubic centimeters in length 
and is connected by means of a perfor- 
ated cork with the expanded portion 
of a glass tube of the internal diameter 
of i centimeter. In order to render 
the cork gas-tight, a layer of mercury 
is poured on top of it. The glass-tube 
d has the usual length of a barometer, 
and ends under mercury over a bell- 
glass, from which the gas is conducted 
to wherever it is wanted. A little so- 
lution of potash is poured on top of the 
mercury m the bell-glass, for tne pur- 
pose of washing the gas. 

The chlorate of potassium is heated 
by means of a triple Bunsen burner, 
the heat being applied at first near the» 
closed end. The gas begins to be de- 
veloped in a short time and its volume 
may be easily regulated. A single 
charge of the tube a furnishes about 
200 hters (52.8 gallons) of oxygen gas. 
As soon as enough of oxygen has been 
evolved to drive aU the air (nitrogen, 
etc.) out of the apparatus (which may 
be hastened by a previous exhaustion 
with the vacuum-pump), it furnishes 
an ever-ready and never-failing source 
for pure oxygen gas. When tne gen- 
eration of gas is stopped, the mercury 
in the tube d rises a certain distance, 
and the elevation of the mercury is a 
sure test of the tightness of the appa- 
ratus. — ^B. Tacks, m Ber. d Deutsche 
Chem, Oes,, 1884, 1831, 

Stopper Cement.— Recently anew 
cement has been recommended for se- 
curing glass-stoppers, which consists 
of finely-powdered oxide of lead and 
concentrated glycerin, and need only 
be smeared around the stopper. It 
dries quickly and becomes very hard, 
but can easily be scratched off with a 
knife. "'^ i^--i-Mix_ .• .t. * 

bottles 

nitric , _ 

menta,— Deutsch, Am. Apoth, Zeii. 
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A Generally Applicable Method for 
the Examination of Fats and OiLs.* 

Almost all fats contain members of 
three eroups of fatty acids, namely 
that of acetic acid, to which stearic 
and palmitic acid may be reckoned ; 
that of acryhc acid, to which oleic 
and erucic acid belong; and that of 
linoleic acid. It is prooable that the 
relative quantity of each of these 
acids in one and the same fat (if at all 
present) varies under different circum- 
stances; and that it also varies in dif- 
ferent oils. Eegarded from a chemi- 
cal standpoint, these three classes of 
fatty acios exhibit a characteristic 
difference in their behavior towards 
halogens [we substitute this term for 
that of ''haloids" used by the author 
—Ed. a. D.]. While the first class 
is usually indifferent towards these 
substances, the second easilv takes up, 
by addition, two atoms, ana the third 
four atoms of a halogen. Hence the 
first group may be regarded as con- 
taining '' saturated," and the second 
and third ''unsaturated" fatty acids. 

If it is then possible to cause a halo- 



tice, if it were not that it acts only 
very sluggishly upon fats in the cola, 
while at liigher temperatures it is verv 
irregular in its action. A very excel- 
lent reagent accomplishing all the 
desired effects is produced by adding 
to an alcoholic solution of iodine some 
mercuric chloride. This mixture re- 
acts even at ordinary temperature 
with the unsaturated fatty acids, im- 
der formation of chlorine and iodine 
addition products, while it leaves any 
saturated acids, present at the same 
time, unaltered. The mixture acts 
upon the ^lycerides (oils), as well as 
upon the isolated fatty acids, which 
circumstance facilitates the use of the 
reagent for the volumetric determina- 
tion of the oils. 

For this purpose, a weighed portion 
of the fat is treated with a suitable ex- 
cess of the reagent, the volumetric 
value of which is exactly known; the 
product, after the reaction is ter- 
minated, is diluted with water, and, 
after addition of iodide of ix>tassium, 
the excess of iodiae determined volu- 
metrically. Practically, it is imma- 
terial whether only iodine, or iodine 



Fats and Oils, 



Linseed Oil 

Hemp Seed Oil . . 

Nut Oil 

Poppy Seed Oil . . 

Sesame Oil 

Cotton Seed Oil. . 

Peanut Oil 

Rape Seed Oil . . . 

Peach Kernel OH. 

Almond Oil 

Castor Oil 

Olive Oil 

Olive Seed Oil . . . 

Bone Oil 

Hog^s Lard 

Artificial Butter. 

Palm Oil.: 

Tallow 

Cacao Butter — 
Butter Fat, true. 

Cocoa Nut Oil . . . 
Japan Wax 



Mean 

I'xiine 
Number. 



158 

143 
143 
136 

106 
106 
103 
100 

100 
98.4 
84.4 
82.8 
81.8 



59 
55.3 

5L6 
40 
34 
31 

8.9 
4.2 



Lowest and 
Highest Namber 



156-160 



142-144 
135-137 

105-108 

10&-108 

101-105 

97-105 

99-102 
97.5-98.9 
84.0-84.7 
81.6-84.5 



66.0-70.0 
57.6-60.0 



50.4-52.4 
26.0-35.1 



Melts at. 



17.0 

19.0 
20.0 
20.5 

26.0 
27.7 
27.7 
20.1 

4.5 
14.0 
13.0 
26.0 



30.0 

42.0 

47.8 
45.0 
62.0 
38.0 

24.6 



Solidifies 
at. 



13.3 

15.0 
16.0 
16.5 

22.3 
30.5 
23.8 
12.2 

0.0 

5.0 

3.0 

21.2 



28.0 

39.8 

42.7 
43.0 
51.0 
35.8 

20.4 



e;en to combine (by addition) with a 
fat under substances which exclude a 
substitution (that is, where the halo- 
gens do not displace a corresponding 
number of atoms of the molecule of 
the fatty acid), and if it is possible to 
determine the precise amount of the 
added halogen, it results that for each 
fat there must be obtainable an al- 
most constant number, which depends 
upon the kind and relative propor- 
tions of the imsaturated acids, and is 
intimately connected with the chemi- 
cal constitution of the fat. And as the 
molecular values of the naturally oc- 
curring imsaturated fatty acids differ, 
it follows that the quantity of halogen 
required to saturate different fats must 
also differ. 

Theoretically, the following un- 
saturated acids occurring in fats re- 
quire the amounts of iodine set op- 
posite to them for saturation : 

100 Qm. of Add Iodine 

Arachic acidCieHtoO. lOO.OOGm. 

Oleic **C,8H.40. 90.07 " 

Erucic **CmH4.0. 75.15 ** 

Ricinoleic**CieH.40, 85.24 ** 

Linoleic **CieH.eO,(biiiary)201.69 ** 

Of the halogens, iodine would be un- 
doubtedly the most suitable in prac- 

• Abstract of a paper bj J. Habl In Pharm. Post, 
Not. 8th and 14th. 



and chlorine, or in what proportion 
either of these has entered into com- 
bination, since both elements are en- 
tirely equ^ in value under the above 
circumstances. 

Experiments have shown that^ in 
order to utilize all the available iodine, 
the reagent must contain for each 2 
atoms of it, at least, 1 molecule of mer- 
curic chloride. As most fats are but 
slightly soluble in alcohol, the reaction 
is mcmtated by the addition of a little 
chloroform, which is entirely indif- 
ferent towards the iodine. 

The alcoholic solution of iodine and 
mercuric iodide, however, possesses 
the disagreeable property of being but 
indifferently stable. It is evident 
that the iodine exerts progressive, 
though slow, action upon the alcohol. 
A freshly-prepared solution had the 
following titer, corresponding to 1 C c. : 

Freshlv made 0.01900 Gm. Iodine. 

After 10 days 0.01715 ** 

After 20 days. 0.01562 " " 

After 30days 0.01451 ** 

After 40 days 0.01410 ** *' 

Hence it is necessarv.when about to 
use the reagent, to make a preliminarv 
titration in order to find its exact val- 
ue for the time being. 



The process requires the following 
solutions: 

1. Solution of Iodine with Mercuric 
Chloride, Dissolve about 25 Gms. of 
iodine in 500 cubic centimeters, and 30 
Gms. of mercuric chloride in the same 
volume of pure 95«^ alcohol . Filter the 
latter solution, it required, aud then 
mix it with the former. As the 
titer, probably owing to the traces of 
foreign substances in the alcohol, 
changes quite rapidly in the freshly- 
prepared mixture, it should be set 
aside for at least twelve hours, when 
it may be used for the first time. For 
brevity^s sake, this solution is here- 
after called '* Iodine Solution." 

2. Solution of Hyposulphite of Sodi- 
um. Dissolve about 24 Gms. of the 
salt in one liter of water. The strength 
or titer of this solution is determined 
by using it a^nst known quantities 
of pure sublimed iodine, in the usual 
manner. This solution, though not 
absolutely permanent, yet keeps suf- 
ficiently well to make all but ex- 
tremely exact or delicate determina- 
tions which is not the case here. 

3. Chloroform, which must be tested 
for its punty by adding to about 10 
C.c of it, 10 C.c. of the " iodine solu- 
tion," and titrating after two or tiiree 
hours the amount of iodine, both in 
the prepared mixture and in a sepa- 
rate sample of 10 C.c. of the '4odme 
solution." If both assays yield iden- 
tical results, the chloroform is pure. 

4. Solution of Iodide of Potassium, 
An aqueous solution of 1 in 10. 

5. Starchrsolution, freshly pre- 
pared, of the strength of one per 
cent. 

Of drying oils, 0.2 to 0.3 grammes 
are weighed out, of non-drying oils 
0.3 to 0.4 Gms., and of solid mts, 0.8to 
1.0 Gm. ; the fat or oil is now dissolved 
in about 10 C.c. of chloroform, where- 
upon about 20 C. c. of the iodine solution 
are added. If the liquid, after agitation, 
should not be completely clear, a little 
more chloroform must be added. 
Should the mixture become almost 
entirely discolored after a short time, 
this would indicate that an insufficient 
amount of iodine was present in this 
case, 5 or 10 C.c. more of iodine solu- 
tion must be allowed to run in. The 
quantity of the latter must be so l£u*ge 
tnat the liquid appears stiU of a deep 
brown color after li to 2 hours. At 
the end of this time the reaction is 
completed, and the amount of the 
remaining free iodine is determined. 
For this purpose 10 to 15 C.c. of the so- 
lution of iodide of potassium are added, 
the mixture agitated, and then diluted 
with about 150 C.c. of water. A por- 
tion of the iodine is in the aqueous 
liquid, another portion in the chloro- 
form which has become separated on 
dilution and retains the ioaized oil in ' 
solution. From a burette divided into 
tV C.c, enough hyposulphite solution 
IS now allowed to fiow into cause 
the color of the liquid to become quite 
pale. A little starch solution is now 
added, and the titration carefully com- 
pleted with the '*hypo" solution, and 
under frequent agitation, the flask be- 
ing meanwhile closed. Immediately 
before and after the operation, 10 or 
20 C.c. of the iodine solution, mixed 
with iodide of potassium and starch, 
are titrated in the usual manner. The 
mean of the values obtained here in- 
dicates the strength of the iodine so- 
lution at the time of its use. It is 
useful to give the quantity of iodine 
in percentages referred to the fat, and 
this figure is here designated, for brev- 
ity's sake, as ** iodine number." 

If the results obtained by the method 
are arranged systematically, the 
above table (from which we have 
omitted a few rarer oQs or fats, and 
also a few columns which have no di- 
rect bearing on the present paper) is 
obtained. From this it will be seen 
that linseed oil stands at the head of 
the list with its large ''iodine num- 
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ber." Any kind of foreign oil added 
to it must show a decrease of this num- 
ber. Boiled linseed oil shows a less 
energetic absorption; one sample 
showed 156 before and 148 after boil- 
ing. Group II. contains oils which 
differ but little from each other. The 
first three members of Group III. dif- 
fer but httle in their iodine number; 
but they may be distinguished by 
other properties, such as their be- 
havior towards certain acids, as well 
as the melting point of their fatty 
acids. The fatty acids of cotton-seed 
oil possesses the highest melting point 
among all vegetables oils, and this 
circumstance is very valuable in the 
examination of cotton-seed oil. 

The method affords a ready means 
of determining the nature of a fat. 
In case of a mixture of two known 
fats or oils, the proportion of each 
present can be readily calculated. Let 
X be the per cent of one fat, and y that 
that of the other, then x + y = 100 ; 
and if m is the iodine constant for the 
fat Xy and n that of the fat y, and if the 
number found for the mixture is J, 
then the quantity of the fat x present 
in the mixture is readily calculated 
from the equation : 

_ 100 (J-n) 

For example^ a commercial olive oil 
gave on exammation 97 as the iodine 
constant; it was therefore adulterated 
with a considerable quantity of some 
other oU. The meltmg point of the 
free fatty acids was founa to be SO** C. 
This indicated the presence of cotton- 
seed oil, which was confirmed by 
other tests. Then by substituting in 
the above formula, the quantity of 
cottonngeed oil was 60 per cent. 

Notes on the Estimation of Lead in 
Aerated Waters. 

I RECENTLY received from an inspec- 
tor under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act a sample of lemonade, which I 
certified to contain li grains of lead 
per g^on. The estimation was made 
calorimetrically with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and the presence of lead was 
confirmed by chromate of potassium 
which gave an immediate turbidity in 
the unconcentrated sample. In con- 
sequence of my certificate, the vendor 
was summoned before the magistrates 
at Olney Petty Sessions, when his soli- 
citor produced a certificate from Mr. 
F. Rimmington. of Bradford, stating 
that the sample contained 0.5 grain 
of lead per gallon. In consequence of 
the discrepancy between our certifi- 
cates, the remaining portion of the 
sample was referred to Somerset 
House, whence, in due course, a cer- 
tificate was received stating tnat the 
sample contained fj grain of lead in 
10 oz., and that tms proportion was 
within the limits of accidental im- 
purity. Calculated on the gallon, the 
amount of lead found by Somerset 
House is 0.30 grain per gallon, but 
of course the Bench did not under- 
stand this, and the defence took C€kre 
not to tell them; while I, the un- 
fortunate analyst, had not even been 
informed that my certificate was in 
dispute. The result was that the case 
was dismissed, together with another 
in which the facts were similar; but 
the magistrates decided to reserve 
the Question of costs till they learned 
whether any explanation was forth- 
coming. Thus, at length, I have heard 
of the case, and have had an op- 
portunity of calling attention in writ- 
ing to the following facts [which wiU 
interest many of our readers. — Ed. A. 
D.l 

The samples were never divided at 
aU. Three closed bottles of each were 
purchased, sealed by the inspector, and 
duly distributed between the vendor, 
the analyst, and himself. It is evident 
that the contents of the three bottles 
shoxdd have been mixed (in a jug), 



and then divided, if so reqiured by 
the defendant. Seeing that re-exami- 
nation the remaining portions of my 
samples has proved the substantial 
accuracy of my certificates, it is clear 
tUere was no accidental mistake or 
transportation, and, as the estimation 
of lead in water is too simple a matter 
for an error of chemistry to occur, I 
presume that the amounts of lead 
found by Mr. Rimmington, the Somer- 
set House chemists, and myself really 
represented the proportions of metal 
present in the various bottles ex- 
amined by us. If this be the case, it 
is certainly rather startling to find 
that bottles of aerated water, from 
the same manufactory, and of presum- 
ably nearly contemporaneous manu- 
facture, snould be apt to contain 
amounts of lead varying so much as 
the figures of Mr. Rimmington and 
myselishow; but the probable cause 
of the variation in the amount of lecul 
will be evident to the readers of the 
Analyst If we assume the 0.3 grain 
of lead per gallon found by the Somer- 
set House chemists in their portion of 
one of the samples to represent the 

general extent of the conta^nination 
y lead, it is clear that the case was 
not one to be pooh-poohed or dis- 
missed; for. altnougn 0.3 grain per 
gallon may be within the limits of ac- 
cidental impurity, people will gen- 
erally object to be poisoned, even 
accidentally. 

Another point worthy of notice in 
the examination of aerated waters for 
lead is the tendency of the contents of 
a bottle to become contaminated from 
contact with the leaden alloy which 
forms part of the stopper arrange- 
ment in a certain description of patent 
bottle. In a recent instance, I found 
0.17 grain of lecul in a sample of lem- 
onade analyzed a few days after it 
was received ; but, after standing some 
three weeks, with a leaden portion of 
the stopper immersed, the proportion 
of leaa had increased to 3.36 grains of 
lead per gallon. 

In all cases in which I test for lead in 
aerated waters, I am in the habit of 
confirming the result by the chromate 
test. When carefully managed, chro- 
mate of potassium ¥rill indicate any 
proportion of lead greater than one- 
third of a grain per gallon, without it 
being necessary to concentrate the 
water. The sample should be placed 
in a Nessler cylmder, and a drop of 
potassium-chromate solution added, 
m such a manner that the yellow so- 
lution gradually sinks through the 
clear and colorless liquid. The faintest 
cloud of lead chromate can thus be 
recognized. Addition of acetic eucid 
seriously mars the delicacy of the test. 
In testing aerated waters for lead 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the pos- 
sible presence of tin and copper must 
not be lost si^ht of. Copper, it present, 
may at once be recognized by the f erro 
cyanide reaction, but traces of tin are 
not readily identified. The plan I 
have found best is to precipitate 
200 C.c. of the water with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and dissolve the precipitate 
in strong hydrochloric acid. When 
the sulphuretted hydrogen is expelled, 
the solution is diluted somewhat, ana 
boiled with metallic iron, to insure 
that the tin exists in a stannous con- 
dition. The liquor is then decanted 
from the undissolved iron and tested 
with mercuric chloride, when any for- 
mation of a sOky-looking cloud of 
mercurous chloride will be readily 
recognized. 

Although not closely connected with 
the detection of metals in aerated 
drinks, I may take this opportunity 
of caUing attention to the fact that 
the ordinary test for zinc, with an 
alkaline sulphide, is far trom deU- 
cate. A much more satisfactory test 
is one which I described, many years 
ago, in the Chemical News, vol. xxiii., 
page 290; but it has never found its 



way into the text-books. The solution 
to be tested for zinc is rendered am- 
moniacal, heated to boiling, and po- 
tassium ferrocyanide added, when a 
white precipitate will be produced if 
the merest trace of zinc be present. — 
Alfred H. Allen in The Analyst, 1884, 
194. 

TO REMOVE NOXIOUS VAPORS 

IN THE EVAPORATION OF 

CORROSIVE LIQUIDS. 

In the chemical laboratory of Vasscu: 
College, a Richards aspirator with the 
necessary water supply and waste 
pipes is furnished to every student. 
It is used not only for rapid filtration, 
but in other processes wherever a cur- 
rent of air is needed. I have also ap- 
Elied it to the process of evaporation, 
rst, for the purpose of carrying 
away the noxious vapors arising from 
corrosive liquids, and second, for 
evaporation m partial vacuo. 

To fit the aspirator for general use, it 
is mounted upon one comer of the 
student's work-table in the maimer 
shown in Figure 1. A small glass tube, 
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Fio. 1. 



t, joined to the exhaust pipe by rub- 
ber tubing, passes througn the air- 
tight cork of an eight-ounce wide- 
mouthed bottle. A larger tube reaches 
nearly to the bottom of this bottie. 
The tube 8t; is a little smaller, and 
enters the end of this larger tube, 
while a piece of rubber tubing stretched 
over the junction makes a tight but 
fiexible jomt. The outer end at v has 
a rubber end stretched over it, by 
means of which connection is made 
with whatever apparatus is to be ex- 
hausted. Disconnection is made at 
this point, while the aspirator is still 
running, to prevent the water from 
the bottle r backing over into the 
vacuum which has been produced in 
the filtor bottle or other vessel em- 
ployed. 





Fio.S. 



Fit. 8. 



The Ventilating Funnel,— The stem, 
6 or 8 inches long, of a glass funnel is 
bent at a right angle near the body. 
The end of tne stem is thrust through 
the rubber tubing, and into the some- 
what larger tube v. The evaporating 
dish is then brought up under the 
mouth of the funnel until the funnel 
rests upon it (Fig. 2). The aspirator is 
then started and the heat applied. The 
current of air flowing over the edge of 
the evaporating dish into the funnel car- 
ries the fumes with it to be condensed in 
the reservoir bottle v, or off with the 
stream of water into the sink. The 
edge of the funnel may rest inside the 
evaporating dish with the same result. 
The same funnel is thus used with 
dishes of varying diameter. Two sizes 
are at present in use; one of 8 inchea 
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diameter for evaporating dishes, an- 
other of li inches for crucibles. The 
evaporation of acids to dryness is con- 
ducted on the open tables without an- 
noyance from tneir fumes, by means 
of this simple artifice. 

The FUwc, —Let the cork of the flask 
be pierced with two holes, one for a bent 
tube to enter the aspirator tube v, the 
other for a straight tube which may- 
be adjusted so that its lower end will 
be little above the liquid within. A 
current of air will then pass through 
the straight tube, over the surfcu^e 
of the corrosive liquid in the flask 
and sweep its fimies away into the 
waste. 

To evaporate in partial txicuo, pro- 
vide the flask with a cork carrying the 
bent tube only. No air can enter, and 
the aspirator will then create a vacu- 
um, to a degree depending on the heat 
of water at command.— Lb R. C. Coo- 
ley in Amer, Chem. Jour, 

Color Beaotions of Antipyrin and 
other Antipyretios and Antiseptios. 

The most characteristic reactions for 
distinguishing between the more im- 
portant antipyretics are those produced 
Dy ferric chloride, nitrous and fuming 
nitric acid. In the following table 
the reactions are given, which are 
produced by adding the reaj^nts to 2 
cubic centimeters ot a solution of the 
several substances of 1 in 1,000. 

On Quinine and Homoquinine. 

(Abstract of a paper by O. Hesse in 
Liebig's Annalen d. Chem., 225, 95.) 

The question formerly often agit- 
ated, whether quinine occurs in other 
barks outside of those derived from 
species of Cinchona, was answered by 
Hesse afiSrmatively already in 1871, 
when he showed that a peculiar new 
kind of supposed cinchona bark, now 
known as cuprea bark, at that time 
first appearing in commerce, and 
which we now know to be derived 
from Bemijia pedunculata, actually 
contained this alkaloid. Though others 
have claimed the priority of this dis- 
covery— J. E. Howard asserting that 
he had noticed this bark already in 
1857, and had found it to contain qui- 
nine—yet nothing had been published 
on the subject. And since Howard, 
in Nov., 1869^ reasserted that the cin- 
chona alkaloids are exclusively con- 
fined to the species Cinchona, it seems 
allowable to presume (says Mr. Hesse) 
Uiat Howard^s attention was first 
drawn to the presence of quinine in 
the above-mentioned bark through 
Hesse^s discovery, privately commu- 
nicated to him by Fltickiger. 

Much more importcmt is the ques- 
tion whether the alkaloid at that time 
extracted from the bark, and assumed 
to be quinine, was in reality the latter 
or a similar alkaloid, viz.^ homoqui- 
nine. A renewed exammation by 
Hesse has shown that the quinine then 
obtained was really quinine, and not 
the other alkaloid. 

The constant occurrence of quinine 
in cuprea bark, and the regmar ab- 
sence of cinchonidine, have induced 
several writers to propound the theory 
that the plant itself, during its de- 
velopment, maybe able to convert one 
aJkaJoid into the other. This is refut- 
ed by Hesse, who says he is able to 
recognize the most minute traces of 
cincnonidine alongside of quinine, by 
pointing out the fact that he has never 
Deenableto observe anj[, and that if 
there were any cinchonidine present 
in the bark at some stage of its devel- 
opment, there must occur some time or 
other a lot in the mai*ket containing at 
least traces of it. 

The cinchonidine being absent, it is 
very easy to prepare the sulphate of 
quinine from cuprea bark. The latter, 
when uneffloresced, has the composi- 
tion: 



(C.«H.4N,0.)2H,S04.8H,0 
Concerning the water of crystalliza- 
tion of theoffldnal sulphate of quinine, 
Mr. Hesse says: 

'' Referring to Fliickiger's statement 
in his work. Die Chinarinden, etc., 
1883, p. 55, ' that it is not settled wheth- 
er this salt contained 7 or 8. or an in- 
termediate number of molecules of 
water of crvstallization,' I may be per- 
mitted to state that Jobst and myself 
have already, twenty years a^, 
proved the formula for the salt, with 
7 molecules of water, to be incorrect. 
It is not quite so easv, however, to de- 
cide whether the salt contains 7i or 8 
molecules. Yet a series of experi- 
ments performed with all the care due 
to the subject, has shown me that the 
pure uneffloresced sulphate actually 
contains 8 moleules of water of crys- 
tallization, and that, therefore, Bobi- 
quet's formula, announced some fifty 
years agp, is correct. It is true that 
the salt in question, in commerce, usu- 
ally contains less than 8 molecules of 
water, which is due to the fact that it 
is almost impossible, when working on 
a large scale, to completely prevent 
efflorescence. Some manufacturers 
make it a point to advertise that their 
product contains a less quantity of 
water (/. t., 14.45^) ; but here it should 
not be forgotten that the commercial 
sulphate of quinine sometimes contains 
considerable quantities of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, which may Ukewise be 
the cause of a smaller percentage of 
water. 

Homoquinine. 

The presence^ in cuprea bark, of a 
peculiar alkaloid greatly resembling 
quinine was announced simultaneously 
(Dec. 1881) by D. Howard and Hodg- 
kin, Paul and Cownley, and G. Whif- 
fen. The first mentioned chemists 
named it homoquinine, Whiflfen ultra- 
quinine. Cupreine was also proposed 
as a name. But this very alkaloid had 
been observed by one of Hessa's col- 
leagues, Mr. J. A. Tod, already a year 
previously, mistaking it first for cin- 
chonidine until June, 1881, when he 
recognized the error. Tod foimd this 
alkaloid first in a few isolated bales of 
cuprea bark in September, 1880; it was 
not until May, 1881, that its occur- 
rence in the bark became general. In 
many cases, the latter contained of it 
about 0.3^, sometimes as much 0.5 to 
0.65^. Wood and Barret afterwards 
announced that they had looked for 
this alkedoid in several hundred sam- 

gles of the bark, and could not find it ; 
ence they concluded that the other 
authorities had mistaken a peculiar 
compound of quinine and ouinidine 
for a special alkaloid, and they fur- 



homoquinine is best separated from 
such a mixture by dissolving in di- 
luted sulphuric acid, precipitating the 
bases by ammonia, and at once agi- 
tating with ether which, shortly after- 
w€u*(£3, separates the homoquinine in 
crystals. These are freed as much as 
possible from the ethereal mother- 
liquid, agsun dissolved in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, again precipitated with 
ammonia, and shaken out with ether, 
whereupon the base soon separates 
again in crystals. This manipulation 
is repeated if necessary. 

Hesse finds that homoquinine, to 
which he formerly assigned the formu- 
la Ci9H««N«0«, has in reality the same 
composition as quinine: CtoHtiNtOs. 
From water- washed ether it separates 
in groups of needles belonging to the 
rhombic system or as a sandy powder 
(when the solution is disturbed), or as 
a mass of fine scales. In all these 
cases, it contains from 2 to 2i molecules 
of water of crystallization. On expo- 
sure to air, the crystals gradually efflo- 
resce, though the more coinpact ones 
always retain at least 10^. ouch crys- 
tals may be exposed at once to a tem- 
perature of 100* C, without having to 
risk their melting, as would be the 
case with the crystals of terhydrated 
quinine. The crystals of homoquinine 
melt at near 177" C. 

Homoquinine is more difflcultly sol- 
uble in ether than quinine ; on evapo- 
rating its ethereal solution, the latter 
does not gelatinize, but crystallize to 
the last drop, provided the ether was 
absolutely free from alcohol. It is 
easily soluble in chloroform, more dif- 
ficultly in benzol, and very little in 
benzin. 

Alcohol dissolves it easily, and, on 
evaporation, leaves it behmd in an 
amorphous state. 

Its solution in diluted sulphuric acid 
shows a blue fluorescence, removed by 
chlorides or other haloid salts. Hydro- 
chloric acid, likewise, removes the 
fluorescence. The solutions are laevo- 
gyre and also give the green thalleio- 
quine reaction. 

With acids it forms neutral and acid 
salts which differ from those of 
quinine only in form and partly by 
greater solubility. In other respects, 
pfiu'ticulary in its behavior to polar- 
ized light, it is identical with qui- 
nine. 

Conversion of Homoquinine into Qui- 
nine, 

One very remarkable observation 
was made by Mr. Hesse, namely, that 
homoquinine could be converted into 
quinine under certain circumstances. 
After a series of trials, Hesse found 
that on precipitating the alkaloid by 



2 C.c. of Solution 
1:1,000. 



Carbolic Acid. 
Salicylic Acid 

Resorcin 

Kairin 

Antipyrin 

Quinine 



Addition of 1 drop ferric 
chloride. 



Followed bv 1 drop 
cone, sulphuric ac. 



Blue 

Violet-blue 

Blue 

Light-brown, then dirty 
dark-brown. 

Reddish-brown 

Colorless 



Yellowish-black . 

Colorless 

Yellowish-brown. 
Purple 

Colorless 

Colorless 



Addition of 1 drop nitrous (or 
fum. nitriu) acid. 



Dirty bi-ownish-violet. 
Faintly yellowish-brown 
Uark-recl, in the cold. 
Orange-red, in the cold. 

Green. 
Colorless. 



Dr. O. Schweissinger in Arch, d, Pharm. 



ther gave a process for producing such 
a compound of quinine and ouinidine. 
It has, however, been proved that cu- 
prea bark contains no quinidine at all ; 
consequently Wood and Barret's the- 
ory has no ground to stand upon. 

All chemists who had asserted the 
existence of homoquinine agreed in 
this, that this alkaloid yields, with sul- 
phuric acid, a neutral sulphate rather 
difficultly soluble in cold water. Hence 
it will usually accompany the sulnhate 
of quinine prepared from the bark un- 
less it has been changed or removed 
during the manufacture. 

According to Hesse's experience, 



soda solution, instead of by ammonia, 
a certain quantity of quinine was pro- 
duced. And by repeated precipitation 
with soda, shaking out with ether, 
and dissolving in diluted sulphuric 
acid, he succeeded in converting nomo- 
quinine entirely into quinine. If 
tne base be warmed with the soda 
solution, the conversion will be has- 
tened very materially. * 

[Subsequently to the publication of 
this paper, Messrs. Paul and Cownley 
published a paper in Pharm. Joum, 
L3], XV., 221, in which thev reported 
that homoquinine is converted by con- 
tact with certain substances, into qui- 
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nine and some other alkaloid. This 
fact has been confirmed not only by- 
further researches of the authors, pub- 
lished in Phann, Joum, of Nov. 22d, 
1884, but also by Dr. Hesse himself, as 
is stated in the paper of Messrs. Paul 
and Cownley. These chemists also 
showed that homoquinine cannot be 
re^rded as a mechanical mixture of 
quinine and the new alkaloid, cujpre- 
tne, but must be a distinct chemical 
individual itself.—ED. A. D.] 

Coating Glass with Mercury.— 
Spread a sheet of tin-foil evenly upon 
a flat stone table and cover it uniform- 
ly to file depth of i inch with clean 
mercury. A plate of perfectly clear 

flass is floated on the mercury, C€kre 
eing taken that all bubbles of air are 
excluded. It is then pressed down by 
loading* it with enough weights tQ 
press out all the mercury wmch re- 
mains fluid. The glass is allowed to re- 
main in this condition for about 
twenty-four hours, when it is raised 
caref ml V upon its edge and allowed to 
remain tor some days in that position. 
To silver convex or concave mirrors 
with amalgam requires a mould, 
usually made of plaster of Paris.— 
Scient, Am, 

To Bemove Tarnish and Bust from 
'Nickel-plated Ware.— To remove rust 
from nickel-plated ware without re- 
moving the plating, rouge is recom- 
mended, which should be applied with 
chamois skin. A very Httle oil may 
be used with the rou^e, and the parts 
may then be wiped with a slightly oily 
rag. The wiping and polishing must be 
frequently repeated. Or, take equal 
parts of precipitated carbonate of iron 
and prepared chalk, or else take 1 part 
of mercury with chalk and 4 parts of 
prepared chalk, and mix them inti- 
mately. For use, apply a small quan- 
tity with alcohol, and rub with chamois 
leather.— iSc^nf. Am. 

Mending Mortars and Pestles.- 
Molt together equal parts of gutta- 
percha and shellac, in an iron vessel, 
on the sand-bath ; apply a thin coat of 
the mass upon the strongly heated 
fractured surface; press forcibly to- 
gether, and allow to cool, giving the 
article a suitable position.— Sund- 
schau (Leitmeritz). 

Black Varnish.— Dissolve 60 parts 
of powdered copal in 400 parts of oil of 
lavender by the aid of a gentle heat, 
then add 5 parts of lamp-black and 1 
part of powdered indigo.— &iue«f. 
Am, 

To Bemove Bust from Iron Arti- 
cles, Suoh as Taoks, Kails, etc.— 
Put the articles into a wire-cloth bas- 
ket, dip it in dilute sulphuric acid for 
a very short time, then quickly plun^ 
into Boiling water, and next into boil- 
ing hot lime-water. Finally throw 
the articles uix>n a wire-cloth over a 
fire to dry quickly.— iScicn^. Am, 

When lime-water, saturated in the 
cold, is heated, it becomes opalescent, 
as the lime is much less soluble in hot 
than in cold water. \ See last number, 
page 14, Ed. A. D.]. 

Bemedy for Warts.— The following 
is recommended in the Journal de TM- 
rapeutique : 

Iodine 12 parts. 

Carbolic acid , cryst . . 48 * * 

Alcohol 6 ** 

It is best applied by means of a glass 
rod. 

Sjrrup of Tolu.— Bother prepares 
first a concentrated glycente of balsam 
of Tolu, which yields a clear mixture 
when mixed with 16 parts of simple 
syrup. The glycerite is prepared by 
gently warming t part of balsam of 
Tolu with two parts of solution of pot- 
assa and 8 parts of water, until dis- 
solved, then adding 12 paai» of glyce- 
rin and concentrating the whole to 6 
parts.— ^cii? Idea, 



When this solution is kept for some 
time, a little alcohol may evaporate 
and render it turbid and less active 
owing to the separation of some 
cocaine. In such a case, the addition 
of a few drops of alcohol will immedi- 
ately redissolve the precipitate.— 
Pharm. Post. 

Test for Cyanogen. — Cyanogen may 
be detected by passing a current of va- 
por containing the cyanide in a volati- 
lized or gaseous condition through 
strong solution of soda, and then add- 
ing to the latter some previously neu- 
tralized picric acid, whereby very deep 
red color is immediately produced. 
Vogl has succeeded in finding cyano- 
gen in the smoke of tobacco and in 
uluminating gas, by means of this 
method. — Stt;u), AJead, MUnchen and 
Rundschau. 

Preparation of Pure Egg- Albumen. 
—According to Ruckert, this may be 
obtained by adding an equal volume 
of carbonated water to an aqueous so- 
lution of albumen denrived of the 
membranes ft)y beating). The copi- 
ous, flocculent precipitate is filtered 
off, and the filtrate dried at 40** C. (104° 
¥,).—Chem, Zeit, 

Blaud's Pills.— Dr. Adolph Tscheppe 
criticises the formula for Blaud^s pills 
usually followed, viz. : 

Sulphate of Iron gr. 240 

Carhonate of Potassixim gr. 240 

Make 96 pills. 

WhUe pills made from Vallet^s mass 
generally keep well, Blaud's pills made 
extempore by apothec€iries, easily ox- 
idize and become rusty. The prin- 
cipal reason of this is their great po- 
rosity, when prepared in the usual 
manner. The best way to avoid this 
is to rub the crystallized sulphate of 
iron and the carbonate of potassium in 
the mortar without water, until the 
mass begins to become liquid, when a 
little sugar, and afterwards powdered 
gum arabic are added in order to en- 
velop the ferrous carbonate. For the 
quantity above-mentioned 20 to 30 
grains of sugar are sufficient. Without 
the addition of water, the mass is the 
more fiuid the more perfectly the iron 
salt (which contains much water of 
crystallization) has been decomposed, 
which is accomplished by assiduous 
trituration. Indeed, the mass is too 
liquid to be formed into pills, but it 
acquires the proper consistence in a 
short time, and remains plastic for a 
long while. Such piUs remain green. 

The proportion of the ingredients, 
however, is capable of improvement, 
inasmuch as the water of crystalliza- 
tion of the iron salt was evidently not 
taken into consideration when the 
quantities were adjusted. In view of 
tne fact that it contains 7 molecules 
of water, and that the carbonate of 
potassium of the market usually con- 
tains between 10 and 13 ner cent, the 
proper proportions shoula be : 

Sulphate ot Iron gr. 240 

Carbonate of Potassium (87^ gr. 135.5 

Pills prepared with these propor- 
tions, after the method above given, 
will be found satisfactory pharmaceu- 
ticaUy. The excess of alkali being the 
cause of the easy deterioration of the 
pills, no objection can be raised 
against the proposed modification.— 
After Pharm. Rundschau. 

Gelatinized Benzin. — ^A gelatinous 
mixture containing benzin may be 
obtained as follows : 

Dissolve 120 parts of white (Castile) 
soap in 180 parts of hot water, add to 
the solution 30 parts of concentrated 
water of ammonia, dilute with water 
to 750 parts, and then add enough 
benzin to make 1,000 parts, and 
shake. In this form, the benzin is 
less volatile than it otherwise would 
be ; besides, the soap and ammonia in- 
crease the detergent and cleansing 
power of the benzin.— After Runa- 
8chau. 



Camphor Ice.— T. H. Hazard recom- 
mends the following formula for cam- 
phor ice : 

Wax 16 oz. 

Spermaceti 16 ** 

Oil of sweet Almonds 16 fl.oz. 

Glycerin i fi.oz. 

Camphor 3 oz. 

}/[iT.— weekly Drug News. 

Bay Bum.— L. H. Thompson gives ' 

the following: 

Oil of Bay '. 1 fl. oz. 

Acetic Ether 1 ** 

OilofPimenta i " 

Alcohol li gall. 

Water li ** 

Borax 1 oz. 

The borax is first dissolved in water 

and the solution filtered. It is said by' 

the author to mve the desired color.— 

Weekly Drug News. 

Tielemann's Cholera-Drops. 

Wine of Ipecac 2 parts. 

Spirit of Peppermint.. 2 *** 

Tincture of Opium and 
Saffron (Tinct. Opii 
crocata, Gterm. Ph.).l ** 
• Ethereal Tincture of 
Valerian (Germ. Ph.).4 ** 

Vigier's Mouth- wash or Dental 
Mixture. 

Gm. 

Oil of Peppermint, Engl. 20 300 gr. 

** •* Anise, French 8 120** 

** *' Staranise 8 120 ** 

** ** Ceylon Cinna- 
mon 2 30 ** 

Oil of Rose 1 16 ** 

** ** aoves 4 60 ** 

Tinct. of Ambergria 4 60 " 

" •* Vanilla 20 300 ** 

'' ** Cochineal 60 760 ** 

** " Logwood 4 60 ** 

** '' Orris Root 6 90 ** 

Powdered Sugar 20 300 ** 

Alcohol, 90^ 2 litres 67i fi. oz. 

[iVbfe.— Tincture of ambergris is 
made by macerating 1 part each of am- 
bergris and musk in 70 parts of Hoff- 
mann's anodyne. The tincture of va- 
nilla intended by the author is made 
by macerating 1 part of vanilla in 10 
parts of 80^ alcohol. Tincture of cochi- 
neal, logwood, and orris root are made 
from one part of drug and 60 parts of 
60j^ alcohol. In place of the two first- 
named oils, the best American oil of 
peppermint and Saxony oU of anise 
may be used.— Ed. A. D.] 

Holloway's Pills. 

Their composition is given as fol- 
lows: 

Partis. 

Aloes 200 

Rhubarb 40 

Black Pepper 18 

Saffron 10 

Sulphate of Sodium. 10 

Chartreuse. 

1. YeWowCtorfrcw^e may be prepar- 
ed from: 

Parts. 

Oil of Angelica 20 

** '' Cajuput 3 

*' ** Calamus 1 

** ** Cloves 2 

** ** Coriander 2- ' 

** ** Hyssop 8 

** ** Mace 4 

** " Melissa 3 

Sugar 1,200 

Alcohol, 955f 3,000 

Distilled Water 1,800 

Tinct. Saffron q. s. 

2. Oreen Chartreuse is made like the 
above, except that only 900 parts of 
sugar are taken, and enough indigo 
solution added to produce a yellowisn- 
green tint. 

3. White Chartreuse contains no 
coloring matter, and only 600 paiia 
of sugar in 6,000.— J. PboghIzka in 
Pharm. Zeit. 
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Titration of Sulphurous Aoid and its 
Salts. 

FoRMERLT it was assumed that an 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, 
could be titrated with litmus exactly 
as the strone mineral acids are ; that 
is, that the cnanee of color takes place 
when two molecules of sodium hydrox- 
ide have been added to one molecule 
sulphurous acid. This, however, is not 
the case, as NaHSO* is neutral to lit- 
mus. Litmus has been recently re- 
placed in many cases by methyl- 
orange, which presents greater 
advantages for titrating carbonates or 
sulphites. The orange cannot, how- 
ever, be employed with organic acids. 

Thomson's experiments iChem, 
News, 47, 136) having brought forward 
the important fact that the salts of 
sulphurous acid present have different 
kinds of neutrality towards indicators, 
the author repeated his experiments in 
order to connrm Thomson^s results; in 
the course of this investigation, the 
author inade a series of interestinig ex- 
periments on the titration of bisul- 
phites, and of free sulphurous acid. 
Ue concludes that litmus and phen- 
acetolin should be entirely reject^ 
for the titration of sulphurous acia, 
for totally different results are obtained 
according as the change of color is 
taken at a decided blue, or a decided 
red. Methyl-orange, phenolphthalein, 
and rosolic acid, on the contrary, 
are all equally well serviceable; in 
the case of the orange, however, it 
must be noted that one molecule 
S0« is saturated by one molecule 
XHO, and in the case of phenol- 

ghthalem and rosoUc acid, by only 
alf a molecule, t. e., one equivalent of 
S0« to one of KHO. A further confir- 
mation of these results was obtained 
by some experiments with sulphites. 

The novelty of the author's experi- 
ments is the abnormal behavior of lit- 
mus and phenolphthalein.— G. Lunqk, 
Dingl. Pol. J. and J. Chem. Soc, 

Testing Menthol.— Prof. Eykman, 
of Tokio. recommends the following 
method for detecting thymol in men- 
thol. 

Dissolve a little of the suspected 
menthol in 1 C.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
and add 5 to 6 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. On now adding one 
drop of nitric acid [at first a greenish, 
then— Ed. A. D.] a fine blue color will 
make its appearance (if thymol was 
present) in the lower part of the test- 
tube, which will spread throughout the 
contents of the latter on shaking. If 
only a small amount of thymol is pres- 
ent, the color will be dichroic, red by 
transmitted, and blue by reflected 
light. If phenol is present, a pure vi- 
olet color only is produced. wEdicylic 
acid, camphol, and borneol yield no 
color reaction imder these circum- 
stances. — Pharm. Zeit, 

Cement which resists Heat and 
Aoids. 

This cement consists of a 100 parts 
of sulphur, 2 parts of tallow, 2 parts 
of rosm, and a certain quantitv of 
finely powdered and sieved glass. 
The sulphur, tallow, and rosin are 
melted together, until the mass has 
acquired a syrupy consistence with a 
brown color ; enough powdered glass 
is then added, until the mass forms a 
soft dough. The articles to be cement- 
ed must first be warmed and the ce- 
ment must be also applied warm. — 
Chem. Zeit. 

Salicylate of Sodium has had excel- 
lent results for the employment of 
gramme (15 grain) doses of the salt, 
given in lemon iuice, in a case of 
obstinate malarial fever of quotidian 
type, after failure in the use of arsenic 
and cinchona salts in lar^e doses. 
One daily dose was administered 
about an hour before the paroxysm 
was expected.— AZ^em. Med. Central- 
Zeit 



Testing Bed Wine for Bed Aniline 
Colors. 

So long as the ordinary fuchsin 
(hydrochJorate of rosanuin) was 
alone employed as coloring matter for 
the purpose of imitating genuine red 
wines, the process of Faheres was 
sufficient to recognize the sophistica- 
tion. This consists in shakmg 100 
C.c. of the wine with ether both be- 
fore and after supersaturation with 
ammonia. Tbe ethereal liquid, when 
evaporated in a porcelain capsule with 
a shght excess of acetic acid and some 
fibres of uncolored silk, should not 
impart a crimson or violet color to the 
latter. 

This process has also been adopted 
as one of the tests for the purity of 
red wine in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

C. H. Wolff has lately pointed out 
that this process is entirefy useless in 
the case of red wines which have been 
colored with the so-called acid fuch- 
sin or fuchsin S (sodium rosanilin- 
sulphonate), as this coloring matter, 
when shaken with ether either in acid 
or in alkaline solution 'is insoluble 
therein. R Kayer was the first (1881) 
who drew attention to the use of this 
coloring matter, as being more 
uniform in composition and having a 
much more natural wine-color. 

** Fuchsin S" is not precipitated by 
basic acetate of lead ; the solution, 
acidulated with acetic acid and shaken 
with amylic alcohol, yields to the 
latter a red color, wmch when ex- 
amined (in this solution) by the 
spectroscope, is found to give the 
aosorption spectrum of fuchsin. — 
Pharm. Centralh. 

The Manufacture of Oxygen. 

Thb production of oxygen direct 
from the air has long been aimed at 
by chemists. It would appear, from 
a communication made to La Nor 
ture by Messrs. Brinfr^res, that this 
purpose has been successfully accom- 
plisned. They have erected a plant 
which produces 100 cubic meters per 
day— a quantity which is far beyond 
merely laboratory experiments. Their 
process Is based on the property pos- 
sessed by caustic barytes of absorbing 
oxygen. A series of retorts is fixed in 
a furnace, and caustic barytes is in- 
serted in each retort. A force-pump 
and a suction-pump are connected 
with each retort, and at a temperature 
of between 500** to 600' 0. air is pumped 
into the retorts. The air has previous- 
ly been in a chamber containing lime 
and caustic soda to free it from car- 
bonic acid gas. At the temperature 
named the harytes absorbs oxygen. 
At about 800"" the resulting peroxide is 
deoxidized, and, by means of the suc- 
tion-pump, the oxygen is drawn off. 
By this process a perfectly pure gas 
can be ootained in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The oxidation and deoxidation 
of the barytes can be repeated indefi- 
nitely. 

Of course it produces nitrogen as 
well as oxygen, and the authors believe 
the manufacture of ammonia by direct 
combination with hydrogen will be 
possible. The applications of oxygen 
are likely to be very numerous. The 
authors think it will be foimd superior 
to carbonic acid g^ in aerated bever- 
ages. For all antiseptic purposes ox v- 
gen is of great value, and it is likely 
to be extensively employed in metal- 
lurgical processes, as in its medium 
elevated temperatures are more readi- 
ly obtained than in the atmosphere. — 
C/iew. and Drugg. 

A Kew Alcoholic Ferment. 
At Busalla, in the north of Italy, 
there is a small brewery which has 
^ined a considerable reputation for 
its beers brewed on the low fermenta- 
tion system. Last season these beers 
were very inferior, and without any- 
apparent reason. A local chemist, M. 



Mendes, was called to investigate the 
matter, and the result of his researches 
was the discovery of what is believed 
to be a new form of ferment. Among 
the cells of ordinary Saccharomyces 
cerevisisB were some of Saccharomyces 
Pastorianus, and some other cells very 
much smaller in size. These latter 
were isolated and cultivated by them- 
selves, and were then found to be al- 
most spherical in shape, and from ^ to 
yty of a milhmeter in diameter. The 
shape, size, and general appearance 
of the cells of this ferment were f oimd 
to be very constant, and they very 
closely resembled those represented on 
the right hand of the Plate iii. imPas- 
teuFs ** Etudes de Ja Bi^re." So far 
there would be nothing very remark- 
able in the identification of a new form 
of ferment, but M. Mendes, by some 
carefully conducted experiments, has 
proved that this ferment is altogether 
without action on cane-sugar. It is 
generally admitted that ordinary yeast 
IS not capable of directing fermenting 
cane-su(jir. but that it first exerts an 
inversive action on cane-sugar, and, 
after this inversion, fermentation takes 
place. Now the peculiarity of the new 
ferment discovered by M. Mendes is 
notthat it will not ferment cane-sugar, 
but that it will not invert it. Experi- 
ments were made with this new fer- 
ment on impure cane-sugar solutions, 
and the result was said to be that the 
glucose and invert sugar was ferment- 
ed by it, but the cane-sugar was left 
imtouched. The practical importance 
of this discovery to sugar-refiners must, 
therefore, be very great, and it is at the 
same time of very considerable inter- 
est to brewers. We propose to refer to it 
in greater detail on a ruture occasion. 
— Scient. Amer, 

Blackberry Leaves vs. Tea Leaves. 

According to Dr. Otto Kunze (in 
Zeitsch. f landwirthsch. Geioerbe, 1884, 
No. 15, p. 115) young blackberry 
leaves have exacthr the same taste as 
genuine, good, Chinese tea leaves. 
Kegarding the principle theine, the 
author thinks that it plays only a 
neutral or indifferent part so far as 
the effects of the use of tea is con- 
cerned. [This supposition is, of course, 
directly oi)posed to the views held by 
all authorities.] The author, there- 
fore, recommends blackberry leaves 
as a perfect substitute for genuine 
tea. 

Note. — This having been publicly 
announced, it will be advisable to be 
on the lookout for the sophistication. 
—Ed. a. D. 

Cork Bricks. 

According to Annales industrielles, 
cork bricks, which are now being 
employed for various purposes, such 
as for coating steam boilers and ice 
cellars, and for many other purposes, 
are thus made: The cork is freed from 
woody particles and other impurities 
by a winnowing process; the wind 
from the ventilator throws the cork 
into a second machine, where it is cut 
to pieces, and is thence drawn up in 
bucKets and ejected into a mill, where 
it is CToimd to an impalpable powder, 
whicn is then kneaded up with a suit- 
able cement, and pressed into bricks. 
The cork bricks are first dried in the 
air. and afterwards by means of arti- 
ficial heat. They are hard, and not 
hableto decomposition, and keep off 
moisture, heat, cold, and sound. — 
Chem. and Drug. 

Nitrate of Sodium has been found 
by Dr. Lubinski to be a useful substi- 
tute for nitro-glycerin in disease of the 
aortic valves attended with want of 
blood in the brain or with angina pec- 
toris. He gives a grain dissolved in a 
teaspoonfulof water, four times daily. 
The salt is extremely liable to decompo- 
sition, and hence its frequent failure 
to produce good results. 
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"Heliotrope." 

Parts. 

Heliotropin 50 

OilofNeroli 1 

Tinct. of Musk 10 

Alcohol 6,000 

Note, — ^Heliotropin is an artificial 
substance prepared from pepper, other- 
wise known as piperonal, and has the 
odor of heliotrope. 

^<Ague Bemedy." 

Mr. C. S. Hallberq recommends 
the following formula for the prepa- 
ration of a ^' popular " ague remedy: 

Tr. Eucalypt tl 2 

** SerpentarisB ^3 4 

** Oapsici f3 6 

** MyrrhfiB f3 6 

** NucisVom f3 2 

Quininae Sulph gr. 60 

Extr. Glycyrrh., q. s. ad f 5 16 



An Agreeable Quinine Mixture for 
Children. 

Quinine Sulph gr. 11 

Acid Tannic gr. 20 

Tr. Opii Camph fl. 5 i 

Tr. Cmchonee fl. J i 

Spir. Lavandulae Co 3 3 

Syrupi q. s. ad fl. ^ 4 

M. Shake before usin^. Dose ac- 
cording to quantity of qmnine intend- 
ed to oe given— average about one 
teaspoonful. The quinine and tannic 
acid must be weU triturated together 
to obtain a handsome-looking mixture. 
—After Cancuia Lancet 



Vienna Stomach Bitters. 

, Parts. 

Sassafraas 200 

Chamomile 100 

Cloves 100 

Cubebs 25 

Coriander 10 

Suassia 10 
ux vomica 20 

Red Wine 4,000 

Digest [for two weeks]; then add 

Glycerin 150 

—Rundschau (Leitmeritz), 

The Strength of Aqueous Sulphiur- 
ous Aoid. 

The last U. S. Pharm. requires that 
aqueous sulphurous acid should have 
the spec. grav. 1,022 at 15° C. and 
should contain 4^ of the gas, while 
the pharm. of 1870 required about 
double of this strength. Some doubt 
having arisen about the object the re- 
visers had in view when making the 
change, and several criticisms of the 
alteration havinf^ appeared in public, 
Mr. Carl Riebe of Chicago investigated 
the subject, and reported the results 
at the last meeting of the Michigan 
Pharm. Association. At the close of 
his paper he sums up his results as 
follows : 

1. Water will not, at a mediiun 
temperature (of about 17.5* C. equal 
es*" to 64** F.) retain more than 9 per 
cent of sulphurous acid gas. 

2. The solution can be brought to 
the strength of 8 per cent by tollow- 
the process of the U. S. Ph. of 1870, 
but it will after a short time come 
down to 7 per cent. 

3. The strength best suited for phar^ 
maceuticcd and technical purposes is 
6.5 per cent, or sp. ^. 1.034, since it 
will keep for a long time by following 
the directions laid down in the Phann. 
of 1870, for preservation, and can be 
shipped without anv risk of loss. 

4. Sulphuric acid will always be 
present, though in so small an amount 
that it will not interfere with the 
medicinal value of the preparation. 
By adding some barium sulpnite, and 
macerating for a day or two, the sul- 
phuric acid of an old sample can be 
removed.— r/ie Druggist 



QUEEIES & A]!^SWEBS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received by the 6th of the 
month, and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, Unlessspecial instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
aent wiU be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for infomuxtum respit- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,407.— Black Color for Fats 
(M.). 

Probably the best method for 
imparting a black color to fats 
such as stearin, lard, and even mineral 
fats like paraffin, ceresin, etc., is one 
lately recommended in the Chemiker 
Zeitung (1884, 468). This consists in 
heating the fat with one-quarter or 
one-fifth of its weight ot fine-cut 
oriental cashew nuts (from Anacar- 
dium orientale), by means of super- 
heated steam, or in an oil-bath, to a 
temperature of between 100 and 220® 
C. [we think the former figure should 
read 200.— Ed. A. D.] 

The mass is then allowed to cool to 
between 100** and 90** C. and strained. 
The required temperature varies ac- 
cording to the substance: in the case 
of pamffin, ceresin, and stearin, it 
should not exceed 220" [the original 
again says: 100° to 220°]; in the 
case of wax 120° ; and with 
resin, 150°. The proportion of color- 
ing matter may oe varied, and also 
the teniperature, whereby different 
tints of color may be produced 
(bluish-black to deep-blacK). Oc- 
cidental cashew nuts (trom Anacar- 
dium occidentale) may also be used 
according to Pemitz (in Der Seifen- 
fabrikani). In place of the nuts, the 
extracts prepared from them may be 
used, but they must be preserved so 
as not to be exposed to light. The 
best effect is saia to be pr^uced by 
freshly dried cashew nuts. 

No. 1,408.— The Purity of Cod-Liver 
Oil (M. S. W.). 

On page 217 of our laat volume we 
g^ve an abstract of a recent investiga- 
tion by Kremel, who examined 9ie 
different tests proposed for ascertain- 
ing the purity or cod-liver oil, and 
who proposed a new test, which is as 
follows: 

Ten to fifteen drops of the oil are 
poured on a watch-glass, and two or 
three drops of fuming nitric acid 
(spec. gr. 1,600) are slowly allowed to 
run in at the side. Oenuine cod-liver 
oil then turns red at the point of con- 
tact. When afterwards stirred with a 
glass roi it becomes fiery rose-red, soon 
passing into pure lemon-yellow. 

This test is chiefly useful to distin- 
guish genuine cod-liver oil from other 
oils, which are often substituted for it 
in some countries. For instance, coal- 
fish oil (from Gadus Carbonarius), 
when treated in the same manner, 
turns intensely blue at the point of 
contact; when stirred, it becomes 
brown and remains so for two or three 
hours, when it finally passes likewise 
into a more or less pure yellow. Japan- 
ese cod-liver oil behaves like the pre- 
celin^, except that red streaks are 
sometimes observed along with the 
blue ones, on the addition of nitric 
acid. All the preceding oils also yield 
the well-known color for biliary acids, 
by means of sulphuric acid. Seal oil, 
treated as above stated, at first shows 
no change of color, and becomes brown 
only after some time. As this oil is 
not a liver oil, it cannot give the reac- 
tions for biliary adds. 



No. 1,409.--Antipyrin (Dr. O.). 

This new antipyretic remedy — of 
which we have given various informa- 
tion in our last issues— has been used 
to some extent hypodermically, but 
the majority of observers report that 
its use, in this form, is frequently 
accompanied by very annoying local 
Infiammation and sores. It will, there- 
fore, be advisable to administer it only 
internally. 

No. 1,410.— Chlorate of Potassium 
(Subscriber). 

The most recent exposition of our 
knowledge of the physiological effects 
(including therapeutics and toxicol- 
ogy) of cnlorate of potassium will be 
found, in a condensed form, in the 
latest editions of the U. S. and National 
Dispensatories, and in the recent edi- 
tions of Bartholow's and H. C. Wood's 
''Handbooks of Therapeutics." A 
comprehensive work on the subjjectis: 
Mermg, J. , '' Das chlorsaure Eaii, seine 
physiologiiBchen, toxischen und thera- 
peutischen Wirkungen," Berlin, 1885, 
8vo(ni., 142 pp.). 

No. 1,411.— Nitroglyoerin (Dayton). 

The oest work on the manufacture 
of nitroglycerin and explosive com- 
. pounds containing the same, so far as 
we know, is: Eissler (W.), *'The 
modem high Explosives, Nitrogly- 
cerin, Dynamite, etc." (Illust.) 8vo, 
New York, 1884. 

It will neither pay you, nor will it 
be safe for you personally— letting 
alone the question of invalidating 
your insurance — to prepare the small 
amoimt required for maKin^ a 5^ or 1% 
alcoholic solution for medicinal pur- 
poses. The best way for you will be 
to make an arrangement with some 
reliable manufacturer to prepare the 
solution at his works and to ship it to 
you in its diluted state. 

No. 1,412.— Color Test for Atropine 
(J.). 

(Jerrard proposed the following test : 
Add to a very small quantity, say i 
to 1 milligramme, of the suspected 
alkaloid or the alkaloidal substance 
obtained from complex mixtures, 2 
cubic centimeters of a 5^ solution of 
corrosive sublimate in 60^ alcohol, 
and warm very cently. U atropine 
was present, a rea (or yellowish-red) 
precipitate will be produced. Hyos- 
c^amine might under certain condi- 
tions be mistaken for atropine, while 
this test is applied, but from tne fol- 
lowing it will oe seen that they may 
be clearly distinguished. If 1 milh- 
gramme of hyoscyamine is treated 
with 2 C.c. of the above reagent, the 
red precipitate does not make its 
appearance, either immediately on 
warming, or after standing for hours. 
But, if only one to tuoo drops of the 
reagent are added to the hyoscyamine, 
a short warming produces the same 
red precipitate as in the case with 
atropine. Cerrard's test is. of course, 
useless when inorganic alkalies are 
present, since they produce the same 
kind 01 precipitate. And finally it 
should be stated that the above reac- 
tion occurs only in solution of the alka- 
loids themselves, and not in that of 
their salts. 

No. 1,413.— To clean Vessels whioh 
have contained Petroleum (U.) 

Casks, glass vessels, cane, and other 
receptacles which nave contained 
petroleum, are best cleaned by means 
of quicklime. Casks are best clean- 
ed, according to Lerch, by filling them 
full of water, and then putting in each 
one pound of quicklime. The latter 
becomes rapidly hydrated (slaked), 
the mixture is frequently stirred, and 
the walls of the cask (if the head is 
out) rubbed with the mixture. Any 
adhering petroleum will then easily 
detach itself from the sides, and the 
odor will gradually diminisn. Glass 
vessels are cleanea by pouring into 
them 2 to 4 oz. of thin milk of lime, 
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and shaking well for about 10 minutes. 
The outer surface of the vessel is like- 
wise rubbed off with a rag di oped into 
the milk of lime. Obstinately adher- 
ing crusto, inside of the vessel,, are 
removed by adding pebbles or other 
similar material before shaking with 
the lime-water. —Jndu«^ BL 

No. 1,414.— Peppermint (C. A. D.). 

Your inquiry could not be answered 
by us at once, because we endeavored 
to obtain some information on that 
subject ourselves, for your benefit. 
We find, however, that a secondary 
chcmnel is not satisfactory. Our 
advice to you is to apply with your 
request to Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, 
F.K.S., etc.. Assistant Director of the 
Boyal Gardens, Kew, in order to en- 
sure getting the true variety. For 
the commercial aspect of the question 
we refer you to Burroughs, Welcome 
& Co., Snowhill, London, who would 
no doubt be able to furnish you both 
the information and the article. 

Regarding the manufacture of pip- 
mentnol, we can onhr say that the 
maker, Mr. Albert U, Todd, of Not- 
towa, Mich., an extensive ^wer of 
peppermint and distiller of peppermint 
oil, nas never given his process to the 
public, and we are thereiore unable to 
answer. But we presume that by a 
judicious reduction of temperature 
and other means emplojred in the case 
of other essential oils containing 
stearoptens, the peppermint camphor 
(menthol) is separated without much 
difficulty. 

The Japanese plant you may be able 
to obtain through the agency of some 
special correspondent in Japan. Pos- 
sibly you might interest the State 
Department at Washin^n in the 
matter, and specimens might be asked 
for officially, for your benefit (and at 
your expense of expressage, very like- 
ly). This has been repeatedly done 
for the purpose of fostering home 
enterprise. 

No. 1,415.— Florida Water (T. S. 
N.>. 

Lanman and Kemp's Florida Water 

is prepared by a process only known 

to the manufacturers, and it is out of 

our power to give you the formula. 

A formula on our files is as follows : 

Oil of Lavender 4 fl. oz. 

** ** Bergamot 4 *« ** 

** ** Neroli 2 fi. dr. 

** ** Orange 4 *» ** 

** ** CJloves 1 ** ** 

Grain Muak 4 grains. 

Deodorized Alcohol. . . 1 gallon. 

Tincture of Tonka enough 

to color . 
Macerate for fifteen days, and filter. 

No. 1,416. -Mixing Machine (Que- 

"■^l- ... 

A very superior mixing machine, 

which will probably suit your purposes 

best, is that made by the Hunter Sifter 

Manufacturing Co. You will find an 

illustration of this on page 52 (adv.) of 

our last December number. 

No. 1,417.— Chemistry of the Lacto- 
phosphates (H. S.). 

The solution of tribasic phosphate of 
calcium in any acid capable of dis- 
solving it, brings about tne formation 
of a soluble calcium salt with which 
the whole of the new acid is combined. 
The calcium requisite for this is ab- 
stracted from the tribasic phosphate, 
and this is thereby converted into an 
acid salt, thus: 
Ca.2P04 + 4HCtH,0. = 

Tribonic Lactic 

calcium acid, 

phosphate. 

= 2Ca (C.H.O.^> + CaH42P04. 

Calcium lactatu. Acid calcium 

phosphate. 

The acid phosphate of calcium is 
soluble in water, so is the lactate; 
hence the mixture is rendered clear. 
The same reaction takes place with 
hydrochloric, nitric, and other acids 



capable of forming soluble salts with 
calcium. From such a solution, am- 
monia precipitates the whole of the 
calcium and phosphoric acid in the 
form of tribasic phosphate, as it was 
originally ; the ammonia acts merely 
by combining with the foreign acid 
that had been added : 
2Ca'C.H.O.). + CaH42P04 + 

Calcium lactate. Acid calcium 
phofiphate. 

+ 4NH4HO = 4NH4C.H.O. + 4H.0 + 

Ammonia. Ammonium lac- Water, 

tate. 

+ Ca.2P04. 

Tribasic calcium 
phosphate. 

The above explanation, applied to 
the formula of the U. S. Ph. for Sy- 
rupua Calcii LactophoaphatiSy shows 
that the phosphate of calcium passes 
through Doth of the above reactions, 
only tnat hydrochloric acid is used in 
the first operation instead of lactic. 
When the freshly precipitated phos- 
phate is now treated with the lactic 
acid, the first of the above reactions 
takes place. Twenty-two parts of tri- 
basic phosphate of calcium require, 
theoretically, 33.97 parts of lactic acid 
containing 75;^ of pure acid. But when 
the formula was tried, in the Commit- 
tee on Revision, it was found that 33 
parts of the commercial acid were al- 
ways sufficient to produce solution, the 
acid being a little over 75^. 

A soluble, solid lactophosphate of 
calcium results, if the clear liquid re- 
sulting after the solution of the phos- 
§hate in lactic acid is evaporated to 
ryness. 

No. 1,418.— Sassafi-as (L. L. L.). 

Sassafras (root) bark contains no al- 
kaloid. At least, Reinsch and others 
who have examined it have failed to 
find any. It contains a volatile oil. 
tannin, a peculiar substance produced 
from tne latter by a^e and exposure 
to air, named sassafnd, starch, resin, 
waxy matter, ^m (mucilaginous mat- 
ter), and coloring matter. 

No.1,419.— Mentholine Cones (C. & 
Co.). 

There are various qualities of ** men- 
tholine" cones sold in the market. 
We do not approve of the custom of 
diluting the menthol with inert sub- 
stances, and much prefer that made 
with pure menthol itself. All that is 
necessary, we believe, is to press this 
substance into the requisite form. It 
is altogether wrong to combine non- 
volatile substances with the menthol, 
as has been several times recom- 
mended, and is said to be practised, 
because these substances will leave a 

freasy or shining mark on the fore- 
ead. The only tning that might pos- 
sibly be mixed with menthol andcom- 
Sressed with it, is camphor, but we 
oubt whether such a mixture would 
become a favorite with the public. 

No. 1,420.— Baking Powder (B. F. 
T.). 

It is not possible for us to give you 
the composition of all the bakmg pow- 
ders in the market. A few can be 
quoted here: 

1. HorsforcTs Baking Powder 
consists of two separate powders, one 
being pure bicarbonate of sodium, the 
other of acid phosphate of calcium and 
magnesium. This latter is prepared 
bv decomposing bone-ash with sul- 
phuric acid, evaporating the strained 
solution to a syrupy consistence, mix- 
ing with starch-fiour, and drying. Ac- 
cording to the quantity of starch pres- 
ent, 3 to 3i parts of the acid powder 
are to be used for every 1 part of the 
alkali. To obtain as great a nutritive 
power as possible, liebig {Dinah Pol, 
Joum,^ 191, 160) recommended, to use 
bicai*bonate of sodium and chloride of 
potassium. According to the investi- 
gations of Liebig, 50 kilos of fiour re- 
quire 1,338 Gni. of the acid powder, 
and 841 Gm. of the alkaline powder, 



consisting of 446 Gm. of bicarbonate 
of sodium and 395 Gm. of chloride of 
pota^um. These proportions are al- 
most exactly in round numbers: 

Flour 1,000 parts. 

Acid Powder 25 '* 

Alkaline Powder. . 17 ** 
the latter consisting of: 
Bicarbonate of So- 
dium 9 ** 

Chloride of Potas- 
sium 8 ** 

2. Ordinary Baking Powder, 

Bicarbonate of So- 
dium 3 parts. 

Bitartrate of Potas- 
sium 5 ** 

Rice Flour 6 ** 

3. Another, 

Bicarbonate of So- 
dium 4 parts. 

Tartaric Acid 5 ** 

4. Another, 

Bicarbonate of So- 
dium 4 parts. 

Tartaric Acid 3 ** 

Indian Com-fiour.. 3 ** 

No. 1,421.— Warren's Styptic (E. M. 
J.). 
This is the formula : 

Acid. Sulphur f 3 6 

01. Terebinth ti2 

Alcohol f 32 • 

Add ,the oil of turpentine gradually 
to the acid, shaking continually until 
the violent action is over; then add 
the alcohol in the same manner. 

No. 1,422.— Emulsion of Turpentine 
(L. L. H.). 

Oil of turpentine does not form a 
true emulsion.* Yet it may be made 
into a so-called pseudo-emulsion, re- 
maining homogeneous for some time, 
in the following manner: 

Pour aU the oil of turpentine ordered 
in the prescription into the viaJ (which 
should be dry), and shake it about so 
as to wet the whole interior of the vial ; 
then add powdered ^m arabic, in the 
proportion of 30 grams for every 2 fl. 
drachms of oil, and shake. This will 
produce a semi-opaque, milky mixture 
of the acacia ana oil. To this may now 
at once be added syrup, aromatic wa- 
ters, elixirs, fluid extracts, etc., when a 
homogeneous mixture will result on 
shakine. The more viscid the liquid 
is, thelonger will the oil remain sus- 
pended. Before use, of course, it is al- 
ways necessary to shake the bottle 
well. 

No. 1,423.— Townsend's Pills (Cor- 
resp.). 

The formula is the following. They 
have been in considerable use among 
physicians of our acquaintance: 

Ma^sa Hydrarg gr. 20 

Cambogi8B *' 20 

Extr. Aloes ** 20 

Zineiberis pulv ** 20 

01. Menth. pip gtt. 3 

M. Fiant pilulee xvi. 

No. 1,424.— Cologne. 

A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing formula, which has been given to 
him by a friend: 

Oil of Bergamot oz. 3 

** ** Lemon drch. 1 

" " Orange (Bitter) " 1 
** ** Lav'nder (Flow- 
ers) " 1 

** ** Rosemary (Chi- 

ris) ** i 

'* ** Cloves ** 1 

** ** Cinnamon (Cey- 
lon) ** i 

** ** Rose ** 1 

** ** Neroli " U 

** ** Bitter Almonds ** i 

Tinct. of Musk 02. 2 

Essence of Jasmine ... * * 2 

** Millefleurs ** 2 

Alcohol, deodorized.. gall. 2 

Distilled Water ** i 
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No. 1,425. — Colors for Show Bottles 
(Wilmington). 

Blue,—1. Sulphate of Copper. 4 av. oz. 

Sulphuric Acid 1 fl. oz. 

Water 2 pints. 

2. Sulphate of Ck>pper.2 av. oz. 

Alum 2 av. oz. 

Sulphuric Acid 1 fl. oz. 

Water '.2 pints. 

Red.—l. Carmine itol drm. 

Water of Ammonia. q. s. 

Water 2 pints. 

2. Tincture of Chloride 

Iron 2fl. drm. 

Sulphocyanide of Po- 
tassium (or Ammo- 
nium) 5 grains. 

Water 2 pints. 

PinA?.— Salicylate of Sodium. .2 grains. 
Tinct. of Chloride of 

Iron q. s. 

Hydrochloric Acid q. s. 

Water 2 pints. 

Dissolve the Salicvlate of Sodium in 
the water and add, cautiously, Tinc- 
ture of Iron in single drops until the 
proper tint has been realized. Hydro- 
chloric Acid may be used carefully (in 
drops) to render the tint paler. Should 
too much acid have been added, re- 
store the tint by the addition of Ammo- 
nia. It will now be much paler than at 
first. 

Yellow. — 1. Picric Acid 100 grains. 

Water. 2 pints. 

2. Chromate of Po- 
tassium q. s. 

Water 2 pints. 

Dissolve enough to obtain the desired 
tint. 

N. B. — To pi-event the liqmds from 
freezing, about 20 or 2H of Alcohol 
should be substituted for an equal 
amount of water. 

No. 1,426.— Packing for Drainage 
Tubes (H. W. M.) 

The sample of powder you sent us, 
which you say is a portion of that in 
which rubber dramage tubes have 
been packed^ is simply powdered talc, 
soap-stone (or native Magnesium Sili- 
cate). As you correctly surmise, it is 
used with the object of keeping the 
tubes pliable and soft, and besides, to 
prevent them from sticking together. 

No. 1.427.~Magendie'8 Iodine Solu- 
tion (T.). 

This consists of: 

Iodine 2 grains. 

Iodide of Potassium. . .4 drachms. 

Peppermint Water — 6 fl. oz. 

There is also a so-called ' * Magendie*8 
Juncture of Strychnine^^^ which is a 
solution ojf 3 grains of strychnine in 1 
fluid ounce of alcohol. It will hardly 
be necessary for us to mention that 
Magendie'a Solution of Morphine is a 
solution of 16 grains of Siilphate of 
Morphin^^ 1 fluid ounce of water. 

No. 1,428.— aiyeerin Honey (M. S.). 
Glycerin Honey or Solidified Gly- 
cerin may be thus prepared : 

Transparent Soap 3 oz. 

Water 6 oz. 

Gl vcerin 12 oz. 

Oil of Bergamot 20 drops. 

** ** aoves 10 '^ 

** *' Mirbane 5 *' 

Cut the soap into shavings and dis- 
solve it in an evaporating dish with 
water; when dissolved, add the gly- 
cerin previously warmed, and boil for 
one hour, or until the liquid has been 
reduced to the mecisure of 1 pint. 
When nearly cool, add the essential 
oils and pour into a shallow tin or into 
the box specially designed for it.— - 
Note: Any good commercial transpar- 
ent soap may be used, provided it be 
hard and clear. This glycerin honey 
can be put up nicely in glass, or even 
in paper boxes. It cannot well be run 



into moulds. The perfume may be 
modified according to fancy. 

No.1,429.— Diamond Cement (W.S.). 

Isinglass 2 parts. 

Mastic 1 part. 

Alcohol 3 parts. 

Ammoni'c (clear tears) 1 part. 

Dilute Alcohol (50^. . .q. s. 

Water q. s. 

Break the isinglass in fra^ents 
and soak them in water until it is 
softened; then add enough dilute al- 
cohol to just cover it, and dissolve it 
with a gentle heat. Dissolve the mastic 
in the alcohol, add this solution to the 
former, and tnen stir in the ammoniac 
previously rubbed to a thick milk, 
with a little water. Pour the product 
into small, wide-mouthed vials. When 
wanted for use, set one of these in 
warm water until the contents become 
perfectly fluid. 



No. 1,430.— Ethereal Iodine Vapor 

(J.). 

The following formula was given in 
the British Medical Journal some 
years ago: 

Iodine 3 grains. 

Ether 2 orachms. 

Carbolic Acid 2 *' 

Creosote or Thymol. ..1 drachm. 

Alcohol 3 drachms. 

Ten minims of this are to be dropped 
on the respirator for drj' inhalation. 



No. 1,431.— Tincture of Podophyllin 
(Etw.). 

There are several formulae on rec- 
ord. Martindale, in his Extra Phar- 
macopoDia, mentions the following: 

1. DobeWs Tincture of Podophyllin, 

Podophyllin 1 grain. 

Tincture of Ginger 1 drachm. 

Alcohol to make 1 ounce. 

Dose: A teaspoonful in water at 
bed-time, every night or every 2d, 3d, 
or 4th night, as required. This is re- 
ported to act more satisfactorily than 
podophyllin in pills. 

2. Ringer gives the following: 

Pd&ophyllin 1 grain. 

Alconol 1 arachm. 

Dose: 2 to 4 drops in tea or coffee, 
taken night and morning, are useful 
in sick headache and biliousness, 
where the bowels and liver are slug- 
gish, in worried and overworked 
patients, and in chronic diarrhoea with 
cutting pains and high-colored stools. 
The taste is acrid ajioT disagreeable. 

3. Ammoniated Tincture of Podo- 
phyllin, 

Podophyllin 1 grain. 

Aromatic Spirit of Am- 
monia 1 drachm. 

Dose: 2 to 6 minims as an altera- 
tive, 10 to 20 minims as. a purgative 
and cholagogue, taken in a wineglass- 
ful of water or milk. Gk>od podophyl- 
lin will dissolve perfectly in the spirit. 
This tincture has the advantcige that 
it can be mixed with water, without 
causing the resin to sex)arate. The 
vehicle also acts as a corrective 
(Martindale). 

No. 1,432.— Assay of Dover's Pow- 
der (H. H. S.). 

This correspondent asks us to sug- 
gest a modus operandi for determining, 
m the, officinal Dover's powder, the 
percentage of morphine and emetine, 
and to identify the meconic acid and 
narcotine. 

Dragendorff (in his "Chemische 
Werthbestinunung einiger starkwir- 
kenden Drogen," 8vo, St. Petersburg, 
1874) reconunends to first exhaust the 
powder with 85^ alcohol. This re- 
moves the alkaloids and leaves behind 
extractive matter, inorganic sub- 
stances (if present) and milk-sugar. 
The further operation may be carried 



on as follows: The alcoholic solution 
is evaporated at a very gentle heat to 
a syrupy consistence, and the residue 
treated with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid. The cold aqueous 
solution, which should not be too 
dilute and have a distinctly acid reac- 
tion, is now shaken energetically and 
frequently with freshly rectified petro- 
leum-ether (boiling below 60** C). 
This removes none of the alkaloids 
contained in the residue, but it taJkes 
away certain other substances (color- 
ing matter, etc.), which would con- 
taminate the subsequent products. 
When repeated treatment with petro- 
leimi-ether ceases to remove anything 
further, the aqueous liquid remaining 
is rendered aJikaline with ammonia 
and again shaken repeatedly with 
petroleum-ether. This treatment re- 
moves almost the whole of the eme^ 
tine, though it is scarcely possible to 
separate this alkaloid completely and 
absolutely from the others. Narcotine 
is not removed (or at most only in 
traces) by this treatment. The aque- 
ous liqmdj still kept alkaline, is now 
shaken with benzm, which extracts 
any remaining traces of emetine to- 
gether with the narcotine, and leaves 
the morphine behind. The residuary, 
aqueous, alkaline liquid is finally 
snaJcen with amy lie alcohol, which 
extracts the morpnine. 

There are many other way s possible 
by which the separation of tnese al- 
kaloids may be efcected. For instance, 
the original acid liquid, prepared from 
the alcoholic residue, alter being fil- 
tered and properly diluted, may be 
treated with water of ammonia in ex- 
cess. This will cause the immediate 
and complete precij^itation of emetine 
and narcotine, while morphine will 
remain in solution. The precipitates 
are immediately filtered off, and the 
filtrate containmg the morphine set 
aside, so that the excess of ammonia 
will gradually evaporate, when the 
morphine will crystallize out. The 
precipitated alkaloids are washed with 
a little distilled water, and while still 
moist and amorphous, transferred to 
a small flask, mixed with very dilute 
water of ammonia, and shaken with 
amylic alcohol, which removes the 
emetine. [The washed precipitate may 
also be directly treatea with this sol- 
vent.] On evaporating the amylic al- 
cohol, the emetine will remain be- 
hind . The narcotine is not (or scarcely 
at all) dissolved by the amylic alcohol, 
of which it re<iuires about 300 parts, 
and is left behmd. 

The meconic acid is best extracted 
from a separate sample of the powder 
by means of several portions of cold 
alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, llie alcoholic extract is eva- 
porated, at a low temperature, to 
about one-sixth, then cooled and fil- 
tered, and the filtrate completely dried 
on the water-bath. The dry residue 
is extracted with boiling water, the 
solution filtered, and, if desired, rreed 
from various coloring-matters, etc., 
by shaking with benzin. The final 
aqueous liquid is heated to boiling, 
neutralized with magnesia, the liqmd 
filtered boiling-hot, and the filtrate 
concentrated to a small volume. The 
meconic acid may be separated by pre- 
cipitating it with nitrate of lead, 
washing the meconate of lead, decom- 
posing the lead-salt with hydrosul- 
gburic acid, and evaporating the 
Itrate. The residue may be recrystal- 
lized from alcohol.— Consult Dragen- 
dorff. Die gerichtliche chemieche Er- 
mittlung von Giften, St. Petersburg, 
1884. 



Formuto asked for: 

1. Hunt^s Remedy. 

2. Sanford's Catarrh Remedy. 

3. "Mixed Spice." What is it? Said 
to be used in preparing certain sauces, 
such as ** (Governor's Sauce." 

4. Grove's Herb Extract. 
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Albert B. Ebert, of Chicago, 
has been appointed by the 
(3ovemora member of the 
Illinois State Board of Phar- 
macy. 

A Henninger, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry of 
the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris, and a pupil of Wurtz, 
died recently at the age of 
thirty-four years. 

M. Foussangrives, form- 
erly surgeon in chief of the 
French navy and a volumin- 
ous writer upon pharmaco- 
logy, is announced by the 
Gazette des H6pitavx to 
have recently died. 

Mr. Henry Canning has 
resigned the presidency of 
the National Retail Drug 
Association on account of 
the demands of his private 
affairs. 

Dr. Edwin Waller, of the 
Columbia Cbllege School of 
Mines of New York, is soli- 
citing contributions to a 
fund which is being raised 
for the support of the family 
of the late Henry Watts, the 
well-known English chem- 
ist whose death left them in 
indigent circumstances. 

Benjamin Sillman, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Academic 
Department of Yale College, died at 
his home in New Haven, CJonn., on the 
14th of January. He was a son of 
Professor Benjamin SiUimn, Sr., of 
New Haven, where he wITbom Dec. 
4, 1816. He graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1837 and at once became his 
father's assistant in chemistry and 
geolo^, and in the editorship of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts. 
The laboratory for private instruction 
in chemistry and nuneralogy which he 
opened to pupils in 1842, has since grown 
into the ** Sheffield Scientific School," 
in which Mr. Sillman became the Pro- 
fessor of CJhemistry Applied to the Arts. 
He was for several years Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxocolo^ in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of 
Louisville, Ky., and resigned this chair 
in 1854 to succeed his father in the fac- 
ulty of the Academic and Medical De- 
partments of Yale College. This posi- 
tion he held imtil his resignation in 
1870. In 1853 he took charge of the 
sections of Chemistry, Theology and 
Mineralogy of the Exposition held in 
New York, and in 1863 became one oi 
the fifty original incorporators of the 
National Academy of ^iences. 
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HOW TO MAKE DRUGGISTS* SHOW WINDOWS 
ATTRACTIVE. 

BY 8. J. BENDINER, OF NBW YORK, 
AND PROF. J. P. REMINGTON, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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HE lively interest taken 
in the series of articles, 
headed as above, publish- 
ed and handsomely illus- 
trated in thin paper, make 
it incumbent upon me to 
return to the same sub- 
ject. 

The circumBtance will 
not liave escaped the at- 
tentive reader, that the 
articles appeiiring in suc- 
cessive iBsiies after the 
one fathered by me in 
Noveniber last^ are not 
from ray pen, but the 
masterl y contri butions 
of an expert artist and 
practical architect whose 
skiJl, literary ability, and 
aesthetic conceptions en- 



ideas spring. Already, I am informed, a manufacturer of 
£urtiBtic shop fixtures copies the objects illustrated in my 
article, -^Isculapius, shafts with eagle, pedestal, and sdl. 
Now fancy numerous druggists' windows of one avenue 
embellished in this stereotyj^ manner ? If it came to this, 
I would hide my face in shame, for the field is large and 
productive of manifold new thoughts to which my own 
suggestions were intended to start the nucleus, to build 
around and to stimulate a healthful growth. 
I am happy to state that I find a powerful advocate in 




press, a very able chapter to " Arrangements of Objects 
m Pharmacists^ Windows/' While enjoying his hospi- 
tality four weeks ago, the genial profcfisor read this 
chapt'Cr tome in bis sanctum, and upon my request he 
obligingly permits me to publish it in exterim, but modest- 
ly desires that the author s name should be withheld. In 
not complying? with this injunction, I hope 1 commit no 
indiBcretion, first, because the aiticle bearing the stamp of 
such high authority, the reader will at once be impressed 




title him to oc* 
cupy a foremost 
rank in his pro- 
fess i o n and 
whose state- 
ments merit the 
uni.iuiUi fiei ac- 
knuwlcdgemen t 
of being author- 
itative. On the 
other han<l, the 
hints and sug- 
gestions which 
1 have given and 
thrown out in 
my article upon 
this subject I 
c o n 8 i d er, in 
comparison, of 
epliememl value 
only ; yet even 
they met, so far, 

with favorable comments by eminent writers, experts and 
manuf etcturers of artistic shop furniture. The accomplish- 
ed editor of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal (Decem- 
ber, 1884) devoted to my essay over an entire page and 
contributes many good remarks, thus adding to the litera- 
ture of the subject. His comments I recommend to the 
careful perusal of all interested ; the only fault he finds is 
with my inference ** that in the majority of instances the 
apothecary's show window affords a tolerably reliable in- 
dication of the professional standing of the owner within." 
Of course, this is only my subjective view and has 
nothing to do with the real matter m discussion. If a pro- 
fessional man bestows little regard to his attire, or to his 
personal appearance, it is universedly agreed that we call 
nim, in the majority of instances, (in the current slang 
parlance of the day) "a slouch," and I contend with 
others, whose opinions I highly esteem, that a druggist's 
show window is his professional dress, and while I never 
imagined to accomplish over night, so to say, an entire revo- 
lution in the mode of exhibition of druggists' wares in 
their windows, I have at least endeavored to pilot my pro- 
fessional brethren into a proper and safe harbor. New 
houses will be built, old stores will be altered, and in either 
possibility the proprietor will find to his own advantage 
valuable hints and feasible plans sueeested by the fertile 
professional writer of the articles published in this paper. 
And right here, however, Ifim afraid, we encounter a fac- 
tor we liave to guard against. We live in an imitative 
age ; when we see a good thing we adopt it and multiply 
it ad nauseam, thus suffocating the germs from which new 






with its import and bestow the most careful attention due 
to everything which the author says ; second, it will be 
only a few months, when his article will be read by every 
professional man and student in the proper place in * ' Rem- 
mgton's Practice of Pharmacy." 
I now proceed to quote this chapter upon 

** ARRANQEMBNT OF OBJECTS IN THE WINDOWS. 

* *One of the most difficult subjects for a professional phar- 
macist to attack is the proper arrangement of the windows. 
In our lar^r cities, in the general stores, '* window dress- 
ing," as it is termea, is in tne hands of educated men who 
earn a comfortable livelihood at the ' * profession. " It is far 
easier to note the objects which shoula not be exposed than 
to indicate those which are suitable. 

^'Legitimate and proper objects are always found in the 
products of the pharmacist's own skill ana tabor. Many 
rare and beautiful chemical salts can be crystallized in thin 
glass dishes; these, if the salt is colorless or white, can be 
shown to advantage, on a back ground of black velvet ; if 
the salt is dark colored, like chrome alum, a white back- 
ground should be chosen. Masses of crystals of various 
colors, like alum, sulphate of copper, f errocy anide of potas- 
sium, etc., etc., form attractive objects, if they happen to 
be novelties in the neighborhood ; these may be ootained 
from the manufacturing chemists. 

** Chemical or pharmaceutical apparatus, tastefully dis- 
played, rarely fails to excite the admiration of some pass- 
ers-by, whilst if some simple pharmaceutical . process is 
shown in actual operation, like the distillation of water or 
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colored liquids in glass retorts, with 
a glass Liebig condenser, two objects 
will be gained — a supply of the dis- 
tillate will be secured and the reason 
for possessing the window is legi- 
timately realized. Growing plants of 
the Materia Medica can often be se- 
cured by applying to conservatories, or 
with a uttle patience and care some of 
these may be easily grown at home. If 
these plants be rare or of foreign ori- 
gin, the interest is greatly enhanced. 
This point, however, should always 
be kept in vieiv—the object shomd 
always have a bearing or connection 
with pharmacy. Appropriate labels 
should always accompany the objects 
exhibited, or the annoyance of having 
to answer trivial questions many 
times in the day will be experienced. 

** An instructive series of window ex- 
hibitions may be devised as follows, the 
series to extend through many months. 
To illustrate : An emptv ceroon which 
has held cinchona bark should be ob- 
tained and a reproduction, through 
some friend clever with the pencil, of 
some of the prints to be found in the 
books, of natives gathering cinchona 
bark, and also enlarged photographs 
or drawings of the cinchona tree ; some 
large, handsome pieces of the bark 
should be selected, showing the differ- 
ent grades and dualities ; then there 
should be exhibitea, in appropriate bot- 
tles, a series of all of tne home-made 
pharmaceutical preparations of cin- 
chona bark, and, for the centre- 
piece, choice specimens of all of the 
cinchona alkaloids ; then the pharma- 
ceutical preparation of the alkaloids in 
the background, etc. A clearly writ- 
ten statement should be shown in the 
window, giving popular and useful de- 
tails of each obiect. When the inter- 
est in this subject has waned, the 
same method may be applied to nux 
vomica, coca, rhubarb, opium, eucalyp- 
tus, senna, etc., etc., and other similar 
subjects. 

*'It will be readily seen that the 
purpose of exhibitions of this character 
are to impress the community with 
the fact that the proprietor of 
the store is not only a merchant 
and dealer in the products of others' 
skill, but that he is a manufacturer 
himself," 

Such excellent suggestions and re- 
commendations will surely fall upon 
rich soil and ripen into wholesome 
fruit, for the author has adapted them 
not only for use by the pharmacists 
of the larger cities, but for that of the 
30,000 druggists in the United States. 

Ck)ncludmg, I wish to call the kind 
reader's attention to one more subject 
which properly ought to have iJeen 
mentioned in my first article. 1 allude 
to the pernicious practice of placing 
obstructing signs outside of the stores, 
such as bulletins announcing a list of 
soda waters, cigars for sale, etc., or a 
scaffolding whereupon hangs a speci- 
men of cemented china to which a pre- 
sumably heavy weight is attached ; 
or to tne permanent exhibition of a 
row of unsightly and dirty, empty, 
acid carboys, which ought to be put 
out of sight, if for no other reason, 
than out of deference to one's neigh- 
bors, whose good-will we court. 

New York, January 22d, 1885. 

[The illustration on the preceding 
pa^e, made by our artist from a sketch 
furnished by Professor Remington, is 
intended to represent the manufacture 
of cocaine hydrochloride in the win 
dow. The percolator at work shows the 
mode of preparing the alcoholic fluid 
extract or acidulated tincture. The 
distillation represents the recovery of 
the alcohol; the reservoir bottle and 
siphon enabling the flask to be con- 
stantly fed with the percolate, while 
a siphon, not shown in the illustration, 
may be connected with the flask, and 
the distillate siphoned off as fast as it 
collects. The large object in the back- 



ground is intended to represent the 
package in which the coca leaves 
reach the market, but it has been 
somewhat idealized by the artist to 
the extent of resembling more nearly 
a cotton-bale. In one of the glass 
globes the bright-green leaves are 
shownj and in the other the darker, 
brownish-green or inferior leaves. 
Standing on the bale are two draw- 
ings or illustrations of the growing 
plant (taken from Baillon or other au- 
thorities), and between them stands a 
precipitating bottle. The small bottles 
on the stands are intended to exhibit 
the wonderful alkaloid and its solu- 
tion, while the larger bottles, on either 
side, contain the fluid extract, tincture, 
wine, infusion, elixir, etc., of coca. A 
carefiilly-written explanation of the 
objects exhibited occupies the fore- 
ground.— Ed. Amer. Druggist.] 




HAGER'S SULPHURETTED HY- 
DROGEN APPARATUS. 

One of the forms of apparatus for 
generating hydrosulphuric acid gas, 
which recommends itself by efficiency 
and convenience, is one devised by 
Hager and described by him in his 
Commentar zur Pharm, Oerm. II, 
vol. II., 786. 

A two-necked flask with flat-bottom, 
[or a Woulff's bottle] and of about 
the capacity of 150 C.c. (5 fl. oz.) 
is charged with about 60 C.c. (2 fl. 
oz.) of diluted sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid. The second neck, 6, 
serves for the introduction of the sul- 
phide and is closed with a rubber 
cork. Into the other neck is fltted a 
gas-washing vessel, consisting of a 
wide glass cylinder, closed at each 
end with a singly perforated rubber- 
stopper, and connected with the flask 
by means of the glass-tube /, passing 
through the stoppers h and c, the 
upper curved portion of the tube / 
being inside the glass-cylinder. The 
latter is filled up to d with water. A 
curved gas-deUvery tube is provided 
with a bulb g, to receive and hold any 
larger quantity of liquid that might 
be sucked back when the delivery of 
gas ceases. K is a stand or holder 
for the test-tube containing the liquid 
through which the gas is to be passed. 
When not in use, the whole apparatus 
is covered with a bell-glass, which 
Hager directs **to be Imed, inside, 
with colored paper." 

Hager directs to use sulphide of 
zinc, in small pieces, i to 2 Gm. at a 
time, which will be enough for one 
testing. And if a rapid generation of 
gas is desired, this may be hastened 
by gently warming the flask, removed 
from the support. 



A Russian has patented a new match. 
By preparing wood, and impregnating 
it with a secret composition, it will ig- 
nite with slight friction, and can be 
used repeatedly. 



[Obioinal Communication.] 

THE MANUFACTURE OF {MER- 
CURIAL PREPARATIONS ON A 
LARGE SCALE. ♦ 

BY AD. SOMMER, OF BERKELEY, CAL. 

The longest and most fatiguing of 
all pharmaceutical operations is the ex- 
tinction of mercury m preparing blue 
ointment, blue mass, ana mercury with 
chalk. Many of you have undoubted- 
ly sought for and discovered methods, 
which, differing slightly from the 
orthodox pharmacopoeia! regulations, 
serve the purpose of economizing time. 
I, like the rest of you, have rubbed, 
and kneaded, and worked over these 
preparations, till the sweat would flow 
from my brow and strong languac^e 
from my mouth, and numerous are tne 
experiments I made in order to lessen 
the labor. I do not intend to tire you 
by a description of the various methods 
I tried, but I will merely mention one, 
which was confided tome while yet an 
apprentice in my fatherland, by one 
of those over-worked and illy-paid 
members of our profession, who in my 
native land bear the euphonious title 
of **Herr Provisor," and are called 
here briefly, *' clerk." Upon my 
promise never to reveal his name, for 
the petrifled Apothecary-laws of Ger- 
many do not sanction any deviation 
from the rules laid down by the Impe- 
rial Pharmaceutical Commission, he 
showed me how, by shaking mercury 
with certain liquids, such as oil of tur- 
pentine or the resinous tinctures (Tr. 
Tolu, Tr. Benzoin), it could be brought 
to a state of fine division, in which 
condition it is easily mixed with semi- 
fluid fat. After this revelation mer- 
curial ointment had no longer any 
terror for me, and whilst I was en- 
gaged in the retail business, I prepared, 
m this way, all of the mercurial oint- 
ment that I sold. However, while this 
method may answer the requirements 
of the retail pharmacist, who is the 
supreme judge of the quality of his 
preparations, on account of the ad- 
dition of foreign substances (the oil of 
turpentine or the tincture) to the oint- 
ment, the method is unsuitable to the 
maniifacturer who makes large quan- 
tities of mercurial ointment for the 
trade. When, therefore, being re- 
quested to make this ointment by the 
hundredweight, I was obUged to look 
for a different method. I searched all 
the pharmaceutical literature which 
was at my disposal for practical, 
working formulas, but did not suc- 
ceed in finding any which satisfied 
me. I then made a number of ex- 
periments and waa, thereby led to 
adopt the following method and ap- 
paratus: 

Mercurial Ointm.ent, 

Upon a soUd board, which accurately 
fits mto the frame of a sifting machine 
having a horizontal motion, are fast- 
ened, Dy means of wires and wooden 
cross pieces, two ordinary, iron mer- 
cury flasks. Into each flask are poured 
25 lbs. of mercury and 2f lbs. of any 
liquid fixed oil, preferably Union Salad 
Ou. The plugs are then tightly screwed 
into the opemngs of the flasks and the 
whole apparatus is laid into the afore- 
said frame. The frame, which is at- 
tached to an eccentric crank, is then 
set in motion by connecting the latter 
by means of a belt and pulleys with 
the shafting of a steam motor, and al- 
lowed to be shaken for about eight 
hours. At the end of this time the mer- 
cury is in so fine a state of division 
that a magnifying glass with a power of 
10 diameters wifl show no globules of 
mercury. In the mean time 46 lbs. of 
beef suet are melted, and, after lique- 
faction, allowed to cool to about 50 
degrees centigrade. The contents of 
the two flasks are then emptied into a 



* Read before the Alumnt Assc. of the Califor- 
nia Coll. of Pharm. 
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capacious pan and about one-fifth of 
the liquid lat added. This mixture is 
then vigorously stirred, till it has be- 
come semi-soUd, when another portion 
of the Uauid fat, which of course, by 
very little warmth, must be kept as 
near as possible to 50° C. , is added to it. 
These additions and subsequent incor- 
porations of liquid fat are continued 
until all of it has been added, observing 
onlv this special precaution : never to 
make any new additions before the 
previous one "with the mercurial mix- 
ture has cooled down to a semi-solid 
state. The resulting mixture is gener- 
ally tolerably uniform, but sometimes 
it happens that a small portion of fat 
hardens on the sides of the pan, before 
it can be incorporated into the mercu- 
rial mixture, thereby forming small 
lumps, which, on account of their yel- 
low color, give to the finished prepara- 
tion a mottled appearance. In order 
to overcome this objection and to in- 
sure complete homogeneity, it was 
found advisable to pass the ointment, 
while still warm, through an ordinary 
iron paint-mill, under the lower muller 
of which is placed a trough made of 
tinned sheet iron. This troueh is pro- 
vided with a spout on one side, and a 
steel spring on the left hand side of the 
spout, which spring serves the purpose 
of scraping the lower muller, when, 
duiing the operation of giinding, the 
muller turns m the direction from right 
to left. 

After the hopper has been fiJled with 
the semi-solid omtment, the mill is set 




Paint mill for mixing ointment. 

in motion, whereupon the ointment 
flows down the spout in the form of a 
glossy, dark-gray band and may be al- 
lowed to run at once into -the recep- 
tacle that is destined to hold it. 
Should the temperature of the work- 
room be so low that the ointment con- 
geals within the hopper, the latter 
should be warmed occasionally by 
means of a small ^as- or alcohol lamp. 
When it is desirable to produce an 
ointment that is less crumbly than the 
one obtained by the previous formula 
and that will possess a tenacity for 
which an article sent out by a Phila- 
delphia manufacturer is highly valued 
by some dealers, the object can be at- 
tained by adding to the fat from 6 to 
10 per cent of rosin. The formula 
altered accordingly^ for 100 lbs. of mer- 
curial ointment, will be : 

Mercury 50 lbs. 

Union Salad Oil 4 ** 

Rosin 4 *^ 

Freeh beef tallow 42J ** 

Shake the mercury with the oil until 
the former is finely divided, and add 
to this compound the mixture of rosin 
and fat previously melted and cooled 
to about 50° C. Finally pass the whole 
while still warm througn a paint mill. 

Blue Mas8, 

The extinction of mercury in Mas- 
sa Hydrargyri is, perhaps, even 
more difficurt than in ting. Hydrarg. , 
if you follow the directions of the U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia; but by adopting a 
plan similar to the one just present;ed, 
the labor of preparing this article is 
reduced to a minimum. As in the pre- 



paration of mercurial ointment, so in 
that of blue mass, a liquid is required to 
divide the mercury. But the problem 
of finding one, wmch would Im3 unob- 
jectionable for internal use and at the 
same time envelop the particles of 
mercury, as did the oil in the former 
preparation, and prevent their coales- 
cence, necessitatea many experiments. 
Kemembering that ammoniacal gly- 
cyrrhizin, when dissolved in water 
and strongly shaken, gives a soap-like 
froth, I assumed that it might also 
possess the enveloping properties of 
soap, and therefore dissolved a little of 
it in a mixture of alcohol and glycerin 
and added to it a considerable quantity 
of mercury. After shaking tne mix- 
ture for some time, the result was, as I 
anticipated : the mercury was finely di- 
vided and did not coalesce upon stand- 
ing. Substituting then powdered hc- 
once root for the ammoniacal gly- 
cyrrhizin and a mixture of glycerm, 
alcohol and water for the liquid pre- 
viously used, I obtained the same re- 
sult. Furthermore I found that a 
liquid composed of glycerin and water 
alone cannot be employed in this case 
on accoimt of a thick froth, which 
forms on shaking, soon fills the vessel 



Barrel for grinding mercury with chalk. 




Lever for mixing blue-mass. 

and, acting like a cushion, retards the 
motion of the liquids. From these ex- 
periments I deduced the following 
formula and method for preparing the 
compound in ouestion. tne quantities 
given being sumcient lor one flask : 

Mercury 25 lbs. 

Glycerin 2 lbs. 5i oz. 

J&x\^^ 9ifl.oz. 

Powdered Licorice root. . 3 oz. 

These ingredients are all placed in 
an iron mercury flajsk, which is shaken 
precisely in the same manner, and by 
the same machine described above 
imder mercurial ointment. After 
eight hours of shaking the mercury is 
found to be finely divided. The con- 
tents of the flask are then poured into 
a large dish and the honey added with 
energetic agitation. Wh'^n this mix- 
ture nas become perfectly homogene- 
ous the proper proportions of pow- 
dered rose leaves, marshmallow, and 
licorice root (fidl previously sifted), 
that are requisite tor 75 1m. of blue 
mass, are incorporated. Finally, that 
the mass may be made perfectly homo- 
geneous, it is divided into lumps 
weighing about 3 lbs., which are 
kneaded on a table by means of a lever 
consisting of a long wooden pole, 
which at one end is fastened by a 
swivel-ioint to one side of the table, 
while the free end is nianipulated by 
the operator. In place of the expen- 
sive rose leaves, which in this pre 
paration serve apparently no thera- 
peutic purpose, a mixture of powdered 
marshmallow, and licorice root, per- 
fumed with the oil of rose, may be 




substituted with profit and is, perhaps, 
exQusable. 

Mercury with Chalk, 

If it were possible that any pharma- 
ceutical preparation could be even 
more tedious and aggravating than 
mercurial ointment and blue mass, it 
would certainly be Hydrargyrum cum 
Greta. 

It matters not by what pharma- 
copoeia you operate, you will, unless 
endowed with more than average 
human endurance, relinquish the 
work in disgust. The formula of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1880, which 
has been embellished with several 
extravagant modern improvements, 
has proven in my hands even worse 
than its predecessors. Where an in- 
animate machine is made to perform 
the labor of triturating, tne offi- 
cial formula may be practicable. But 
the expense involved in constructing 
a complicated triturating machine, has 
induced several manufacturers to 
adopt more inexpensive methods. 

Succussion, which serves so well to 
extinguish the mercury in the two 
foregoing preparations, is said to be 
equally serviceable in this case, but 
for various reasons, I have given the 
preference to a method lately devised 
oy Mr. John Calvert, of San BVancisco, 
whereby the extinction of the mer- 
cury as well as a complete mixture is 
effected by putting all the ingredients 
with some iron balls into a barrel and 
rotating the latter. 




Section of barrel. 

The apparatus I have constructed, 
and found very suitable for this pur- 
pose, consists m a rather flat barrel 
built of strong oak-wood, whose 
diameter is 20 inches and whose 
height (the distance from top to 
bottom) is 10 inches. The interior 
walls are planed perfectly smooth. 
Through the center of head and bot- 
tom is bored a one and a-half inch hole, 
over which (on the outside of the bar- 
rel) are fastened, concentrically, two 
strong, cast iron flanges, also having a 
one and a-half inch hole through their 
centres. By this arrangement the 
barrel can be readily placed on a one 
and a-half inch shaft, which is con- 
nected by pulley, belt, etc., with a 
steam motor. Two set-screws in each 
of the flanges serve to fasten the barrel 
to the shaft. In order to give access 
to the interior a piece of about four 
inches square is cut out of the top and 
fastened to the loneer half of a T 
hinge, the shorter half of which is fas- 
tened to the solid portion of the head, 
while the other half, which overlaps 
the door by about two inches, passes 
over a staple, also driven into the 
solid portion of the head. By merely 
passing a tightly fltting plug of wood 
througn the staple, after the door has 
been closed, the latter is effectually 
locked in the simplest manner. 

When it is desired to make the mix- 
ture of mercury and chalk, a quantity 
of the ingredients necessary to make 
25 lbs. of the finished product is 
placed in the barrel. At the same 
time three iron balls, each weighing 
about 5 lbs., are also put into the 
barrel, the door closed and locked, 
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the barrel placed on a shaft, and the 
latter caused to rotate slowly by con- 
necting it ' with the steam-motor. 
After the barrel has revolved around 
its axis for about ten hours, it is taken 
off the shaft, the door opened and the 
contents removed. The mercury will 
then be found to be entirely extin- 
guished and completely mixed with the 
other ingredients. 

When this preparation is made ac- 
cording to the process just outlined, 
there appears to be no necessity for 
the emplojrment of milk-sugar in con- 
junction with chalk. The addition of 
sugar of milk was professedly only 
made by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia in 
order to facilitate the extinction of 
the mercury, which purpose it does 
fulfil to a slight extent by the grind- 
ing action it exerts on account of the 
roughness of its particles upon the 
mercury. But when the extinction of 
the mercury can be so readily and 
completely effected without the sugar 
of milk by a machine, the manufactur- 
er is apparently perfectly justified in 
returmng to the ori^nal formula, 
sanctioned by all foreign pharmaco- 
poeias as well as by all those of the Unit- 
ed States that precede the 1880 edition, 
and make this preparation, as its 
name indicates, from mercury and 
chalk only. 



Improved Process for making Sali- 
oylio Aold. 

We stated in our last volume that 
an improved |)rocess has been discov- 
ered for making salicylic acid on a 
large scale. Under Kolbe's former 
process, only one-half of the carbolic 
acid or phenol employed was converted 
into salicylic acid. Under the new 
process, the whole of it is so converted, 
and consequently makes a consider- 
able saving in the cost of the manu- 
facture. The owner or chief licensee 
of Kolbe's patent. Dr. F. v. Heyden, 
in Dresden^ has acquired this patent 
from the discoverer of the process, Dr. 
Rud. Schmitt, for 100,000 marks. 
Whether the price of salicylic acid 
will be much lowered, or at all, is 
somewhat doubtful, as its preparation 
from phenol is still a monopoly. 

The new process may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

The dry phenolates (or carbolates) 
of alkalies and alkaline earths, pre- 
pared by acting with carbolic acid up- 
on these substcmces in a caustic state, 
are exposed, at ordinary temperature, 
to a current of carbonic acid gas, un- 
til the latter is no longer absorbed. 
This causes the formation of a double 
carbonate of phenyl (C«H») and of the 
alkali metal, for mstance, with sodi- 
um: 

Phenyl-sodium carbonate: 

C.H.ONa + CO. = C.H.O,in 

phenol- carbonic phenyl- 

sodium. acid gas. sooium car- 
bonate. 
On heating the latter salt for a few 
hours, in a closed vessel, to 120-140*' 
C, a molecular re-arrangement takes 
place in the salt, without the separa- 
tion of any phenol, thus: 

C.H.0 



Nao'CO 

phenyl-sodium 

carbonate. 



p^ COONa 



OH 
sodium 
salicylate. 



Upon opening the vessel no pressure 
is noticed, and the absolutely dry, 
powdery salicylate need only be dis- 
solved in water, the salicylic acid 
separated by the addition of a mineral 
acid, and purified by recrystaUisation. 
sublimation, or dialyzation in the usual 
manner. 

There are several other methods 
named in the original patentj which 
are, however, only modifications ot 
working details of the above process, 
and are entirely based upon it. 



Improvement in the Preparation of 
Chloral. 

According to Page, a larger yield is 
obtained when the alcohol used for the 
preparation of chloral is treated with 
5 per cent ferric chloride or thallium 
chloride previous to the introduction 
of chlorine. The resulting liquid, con- 
sisting of a mixture of chloral, hydrate 
of chloral, and chlorinated ethanes, 
which can be separated by fractional 
distillation, is subjected to distillation, 
ferric chloride or thallium chloride 
remaining in the residue. The chlo- 
rinated ethanes, which come over at a 
temperature above 100"*, are purified 
by nuctional distillation, the mixture 
01 chloral and hydrate of chloral is 
distilled over calcium carbonate, 
treated with the requisite quantity of 
water, and the resulting hydrate of 
chloral re-crystallized from the chlo- 
rinated ethanes previously obtained. — 
Dingl. Polyt. J, and J, Chem. Soc, 

Glycerin : The Belation of Percent- 
age of Water to Spedflo Gravity. 

G. Th. Gerlach has lately pub- 
lished the result of recent investiga- 
tions on the subject of the percentage 
of water in glycerin at dinerent spe- 
cific gravities, and on the vapor-ten- 
sion of glycerin solutions at 100** C. 
As thiat portion of the table which 
gives the relation of percentage of 
water to specific gravity is of import- 
ance and practical interest to many of 
our readers, we reproduce it here : 
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Keratjne-Coated Pills. 

At the Medical Congress, held in 
Berlin, Dr. Unna described a pill-coat- 
ing material which had been devised 
by him with the object of protecting 
pills from the action of tne gastric 
jmce, and yet allow them to dliBsolve 



in the alkaline contents of the small 
intestine. The preparation, being ob- 
tained from horn, has been named 
* ' Eeratine. ^' It is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, but easily soluble in alka- 
lies. It is made bv digesting horn 
shavings first in artincial gastric juice, 
until all the albuminous substsmces 
capable of being dissolved out by pep- 
sin and hvdrochloric acid are re- 
moved, and then for several weeks in 
ammonia. The *' Eeratine'* is dis- 
solved by the ammonia, and upon 
evaporation of the solution imtil only 
a trace of ammonia remains, a gum- 
like liquid is obtained, which can be 
used for coating pills. As Dr. Unna 
has foimd that puis made with ordi- 
nary ezcipients are apt to swell and 
burst the keratine coating, he recom- 
mends the use of an excipient consist- 
ing of charcoal, almond oil and cacao 
butter. Each piU should be covered 
with a layer of cacao butter and then 
coated two or three times with kera- 
tine. Although not soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, keratine is soluble to 
some extent in acetic and citric acids; 
these acids, therefore, should not be 
given at the same time as keratine- 
coated pills. Notwithstanding the 
claim put forward in behalf of this 
substance, the ilfedicaZ Chronicle (Nov., 
p. 182) states that some keratinized 
pills of salicylate of soda, prepared by 
a Hamburg pharmacist, recommended 
by Dr. Unna, when recently tested in 
the laboratory at Owen's College, did 
not remain unchanged upon bem^ ex- 
posed to the infiuence of gastric juice 
at a temperature of 39 C, the keratine 
coating breaking down in ten minutes 
and traces of salicylic acid being then 
recognizable in the liquid. On the 
other hand, it is admitted that at the 
Congress Dr. Unna exhibited pills that 
were unaffected bv artificial oigestion. 
— Pharm. Journal. 

The Purity of Honey. 

All text-books contain the statement 
that honey contains varying quantities 
of laevulose and of glucose, and that the 
latter become preponderant with age. 

F. Eisner has ascertained that this 
statement is erroneous, and that the 
presence of glucose in honey can be 
recognized with the greatest ease and 
certainty. 

On the basis of a large number of 
experiments made with aifferent speci- 
mens of honey of undoubted purity, it 
was found that (as already stated by 
Schmidt inhis Ausf. Lehrb. der Pharm. 
Chem.) aqueous solutions of honey 
turned the plane of polarization to the 
left. This examination is best con- 
ducted so that a 10 per cent aqueous 
solution is prepared from each honey, 
decolorized by means of animal char- 
coal, and then examined in a ** Was- 
serlein" polarizing apparatus, which 
directly mdicates the percentage of 
glucose. Grenuine honey of every age 
and source, tested in this manner, 
showed that it only contained invert- 
sugar, ajid always so much of the 
left-rotatory laevulose as to overcome 
the feeble right-rotatory power of the 
natural glucose present. In other 
words, purCy aenuine honey is either 
neutral to polarized li^ht, or more 
commonly turns the latter slightly to 
the left, never to the right. 

Some dealers in honey are in the 
habit of adding glucose to natural 
honey, because the public seems to 
demand that the latter should remain 
liquid— without crystallizing— which 
is wrongly considered a sign of its 
purity. Such honey, when examined 
with polarized light, will be found to 
be more or less aextro-rotatory. The 
same effect is produced by the addition 
of grape-sugar, and also by inducing 
bees to feed upon glucose, which is, 
however, a ruinous process, since it 
causes sickness and speeay death 
among the latter.— After Schrveiz. 
Wochenschr. f. d. Pharm, 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

(Continued from pa([:e 29.) 
INFUSIONS AND DECOCTIONS. 

When water (wine, vinegar, etc.) is 
poured over drugs (species) in order 
that it abstract therefrom and take up 
the cwtive constituents, it is called an 
infusion, infusum; but if the drug is 
boiled in the fluid for the same pur- 
pose, we obtain a decoction, decoct um. 
The infusion is usually made from 
such substances as contain volatile 
constituents which would be lost by 
boiling. The decoction, on the other 
hand, is primarily for the purpose of 
extracting mucilaginous, resinous, ex- 
traxjtive, and other non-volatile sub- 
stances. 

Formerly, for the preparation of an 
infusion, the boiling hot water was 
allowed to act upon the substance Co 
be exhausted, for half an hour or until 
cold, in a covered vessel ; and for the 
preparation of a decoction, double the 
quantity of water was boiled down 



cold water is poured over the species 
in a suitable vessel and heated for half 
an hour on the water-bath. Diu'ing 
•this time the mass is occasionally 
stirred, and then the still warm fluid 
is strained under pressure." 

This mode of preparation is quite 
serviceable, and in the great majority 
of cases it suflices for the exhaustion 
of the vegetable drue, if the latter had 
been cut small enou^norbeen bruised. 
In making an infusion, it must not be 
overlooked that the species are to be 
covered with boihng hot water, but 
that the pouring on of cold water and 
heating to the temperature of the boil- 
ing point is not admissible. 

As soon as the species have been 
covered with water tor the purpose ef 
preparing a decoction or infusion, they 
are at once stirred with a porcelain or 
glass rod so that the species be com- 
pletely below the level of the water. 

We also distinguish the following 
varieties of infusions and decoctions : 

Cold infusion, infusum frigide 
paratum; maceration, maceratum. 
This is prepared by covering the 
species with cold water (wine, vine- 
gar) and allowing it to macerate under 




r 



Kerosene stove with decoction apparatus. A, section of the decoctorium; loz, water gaug^. 



one-half with the species in a flat pan 
of tinned iron. 

[Infusions and decoctions which are 
very frequently ordered in German 
practice, and to the preparation of 
which much time and care is devoted, 
are comparatively rarely used in the 
U. S., as the fluid extracts enable the 
physician to dispense with the former. 
For the manner of preparing our oflSci- 
nal infusions and decoctions, we refer 
to the U. S. Ph.]. 

The latter nrocedure has been altered 
in the last thirty years, since the so- 
called steam apparatus have been intro- 
duced ; the decoction being changed 
into an infusion in which the digestion 
is extended over a longer time, at the 
heat of the water-bath at the boihng 
point. The Grerman pharmacopoeia has 
given to the mode of preparation of 
an infusion and decoction the follow- 
ing definite form : 

** For the preparation of an infusion, 
boiling hot water is poured over the 
species in a suitable vessel and allowed 
to remain for five minutes in the closed 
vessel on a water-bath, then removed 
from the latter, allowed to cool, and 
strained underpressure when cold.'' 

** For the preparation of a decoction, 

* The basig of this series of papers is the latest 
edition of Hafrer's "Technik der rharmaceutischen 
Receptur." The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice p»»culiar to Qt»rmany, and to In- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ J. 

The use of the original text has been kindly grant* 
ed by Dr. Eager. 



frequent stirring for one day at the 
ordinary temperature, provided the 
physician has not limitcKl the period 
of maceration. The ordinary innision, 
in the more restricted sense, as opposed 
to the cold infusion, is hot prepared or 
an infusion by digestion. 

Decocto-infusum, a combination of 
decoction and infusion, consists in 
that to the hot decoction, previous to 
being strained, some species is added. 
After five minutes* digestion in the 
steam-bath, it is set aside to cool, and 
the cold fluid strained. 

Infuao-decocium, a combination of 
infusion and decoction, is one in which 
the species is. first covered with half 
the amount of the hot water required, 
then plftced for five minutes m the 
steam-bath, allowed to cool, and 
strained; tnen the species is covered 
with the other hair of cold water, 
heated for half an hour in the steam- 
bath, and strained while still hot. 
The two preparations are mixed. This 
procedure is nearly obsolete. 

By boiling hot water is meant water 
heated in tne steam-bath, the tem- 
perature of which is between 95 and 
100 degrees. In ordinary Ufe, boiling 
hot water is understood to mean water 
at the temperature of 100° C. (212° F.) 

Since the introduction of petroleum 
as a cheap illuminating material, ef- 
forts have been made to produce appa- 
ratus which would make it available 
for heating purposes. Of the kero- 
sene stoves at present in the market, 



although they do not meet £dl the de- 
mands made of a practical cooking 
apparatus, those with two burners 
commend themselves as handy and 
cheap heating apparatus for small de- 
coctoriums, which can be put up in 
the prescription department or m a 
suitable adjoining room or in a chim- 
ney. Their use, however, requires in 
the first place the choice of a pure, 
good quality of oil, and secondly, some 
care in their attendance, especially 
the regulation of the flames. For this 
purpose the presence of a thermome- 
ter m the decoctorium is of great as- 
sistance. If there be no operation for 
the decoctorium on hand, the flames 
should be turned so small that the 
temperature of the water remains at 
80 or 90' C. For use the flames are 
made larger without causing them to 
smoke, and in ten minutes the water 
in the decoctorium is raised to 100° C: 
For the preparation of an infusion, a 
decoction kettle is filled with water 
and kept permanently in the appara- 
tus. For instance, the decoctorium fig- 
ured in the adjoining illustration has 
been. in almost daily use for many 
years without having required any re- 




Large, showy decoction apparatus for dispensing 
establishments. 

pairs or become otherwise incon- 
venient. 

The apparatus is made of strong 
sheet copper. The upper, wider por- 
tion measures 22 Cm, m diamter. The 
cover is provided with two openings 
which can be reduced by brass rings 
and serve for the reception of the in- 
fusion or decoction kettle. The cover 
contcuns besides three smaller open- 
ings lined with tubes in which can be 
inserted, according to requirements, a 
thermometer, a water gauge^ and a 
retum--flow tube. In my opinion, a 
thermometer is indispensable if a de- 
coction or infusion is to be prepared 
according to the directions of the Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia, for the steam- 
bath must have a temperature of 
100^ C. 

The thermometer is inserted by 
means of a perforated cork, and is 
protected bv a brass tube, provided 
with a slit through which tne scale is 
visible. The return-flow cooler is 
either a simple, strong glass tube, 
about 25 Cm. long, or else a brass 
vessel containing a lead or tin worm 
which opens into the external air at 
the top of the vessel. This is likewise 
inserted into the decoctorium by 
means of a cork. The water gauge 
consists of a brass tube inclosing a 
round brass rod, which is provided 
with a small hollow brass sphere at 
the upper and a lai^rer one at the 
lower end. This is liKewise inserted 
by means of a perforated cork, but io 
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such a maimer that the small ball 
closes the tube when the water level 
has sunk to the height of 5 Cm, 

The various appliances which are 
in use agree in their arrangements 
with those described. The more elab- 
orate ones consist generally of a copper 
pot with straight walls, or of a rounaed 
kettle having a tin or brass cover 
which is either soldered on or fastened 
with screws; usually they have no 
float and hut rarely a water gauge. 
In larger establishments we mid in 
the dispensing department adecocto- 
rium which serves at the same time 
as a heating apparatus, and which is 
of the most conspicuous elegance. Its 
external covering is made entirely of 
sheet hrass, which of course must be 
frequently polished in order to appear 
always bnght. The apparatus con- 
sists of the fire-place (/i), with the 
water-bath (a 6), and a supply reser- 
voir {edc). The parts are connected 
by three or four brass columns, two 
of which are tubular. If the fire-place 
is intended for wood or coal, it is lined 
with chamotte (fire-brick) and a 
chimney is supplied. But if ordinary 
iUuminating ^os is used for fuel, the 
fire-place is Imed merely with strong 
tinned sheet iron, and the gas tube 
terminates below the middle of the 
water-bath. A chimney is superflu- 




Hand decoction vessel with kerosene stove for 
night work. 

ous in the latter form. The water- 
bath is of copper, strongly tinned on 
the inside. On the side of the lower 
part of the apparatus is a water gauge 
(6), the lower frame-work of which 
ends in a faucet (/i). The latter is 
used for drawing hot water for de- 
coctions and infusions, as well as for 
emptying the water-bath. 

In very small establishments where 
the preparation of infusions and decoc- 
tions is but rarely called for, as well 
as for night work, the hand app£tratus 
is employed. It consists of a brass 
water-oath (6 c) provided with a handle. 
Above, it termmates in a brass ring 
(6) for the reception of the infusion 
kettle (a).. The openine of the water- 
bath can be reduced oy one or two 
heavy rings, so as to answer also for 
smaller vessels. The water-bath is 
filled two-thirds full of water and 
heated by means of a spirit lamp or a 
gas flame. As soon as steam escapes 
between the ring aad the infusion 
kettle^ the flame is made smaller^ so 
that it serves merely for warming. 
Other forms of infusion or decoction 
vessels are shown in the adjoining 
figures. 

STRAININO, COLANDERS, STRAINERS. 

In order to remove the exhausted 
species, the infusion or decoction is 
strained; passed through a straining 
cloth. The simplest, cheapest, and 
most cleanly straining cloths are those 
of unbleached linen of square form. 
For the purpose of straining, the cloth 



is laid over a pot-shaped porcelain or 
tin vessel with spout, or straining pan, 
in such a way that its middle depends 
somewhat bag-like into the vessel.* 
Into this bag-shaped depression the 
fluid with tne species is carefully 
poured. After the liquid portion has 
run off into the vessel, two opposite 
comers of the cloth are placed together, 
rolled lengthwise into each other, then 
with both hands the ends of the now 
cylindrical cloth are grasped and 
twisted with some force in opposite 
directions, in order thus to express as 
much fluid as possible from the species. 
If the quantity of the species is too 




Frame for holding strainer. 




Hand decoction apparatus resting on a spirit 
lamp. 




ITand decoction vessel. 



large to permit of thorough expression 
in one operation, it must either be ex- 
pressed in several portions or a press 
must be used. The straining cloth 
may also be stretched on a frame, the 
fluid allowed to drain off, and the 
species then placed in the press. 

In this connection it mav be re- 
marked that an infusion or althaea 
root must never be strained with 
strong hand or machine pressure, 
otherwise a turbid, unsiurhtly liquid 
would result, because small particles of 
the slippery root are thus forced 
through the meshes of the straining 
cloth. 

Straining should be done with a 
certain dexterity, lest any of the 
fluid be spilled or some 'of the species 
be dropped. In order to compress the 
sohds m the cloth and withdraw them 
easily and completely from the infusion 
kettle, an extract spatula or a silver 
spoon is employed. 

Straining must never be done in the 
sight of the customer. No matter how 
neatly and tidily performed, this opera- 
tion IS not one that would stimulate 
the appetite of the patient for the 
medicine. 

Strainers. — Good unbleached, not 
too dense linen, is, as above stated, the 
best and cheapest material for strain- 
ers, for ordinary dispensing purposes. 
When they have become deeply 
stained or imsightly by frequent use, 
they are thrown aside. In order to fit 
the linen for strainers, it is cut into 
square pieces of three or four different 



sizes, adapted respectively for ten, 
twenty, thirty, ana fifty grammes of 
species. The pieces are hemmed, and 
then freed from all dressing by steep- 
ing in cold and hot water. For the 
straining of colored infusions and de- 
coctions, always choose cloths stained 
by use ; for almost or quite colorless 
preparations, such cloths as are still in 
their natural condition. 

Strainers of milling or bolting-cloth 
are valuable because they are readily 
permeable by thick or viscid hquids, 
especially emulsions. Flannel strain- 
ers should be altogether rejected for 
dispensing purposes. They are not 
only hardf to clean, but they become 
unsightly, too dense from shrinking, 
and are always dusty. 

The solution of salts, extracts, 
manna, etc., in the hot, unstrained in- 
fusions or decoctions is not permissible ; 
this is effected only in tne strained 
Uquids, even if thereby a second 
straining becomes necessary. 

Every strained liquid is aUowed to 
deposit for some minutes and then de- 
canted from any sediment which may 
have formed. Decoction of salep 
forms an exception. Ck)mp. above, 
p. 29 (February number.) 




Hand apparatus with gas burner. 
MACERATION— DIGESTION. 

A maceration is a cold infusion of 
twenty-four hours' duration unless 
the prescription directs a different 
length of time (comp. above), and by 
digestion is understood the action on a 
drug for twenty-four hours of a fiuid 
at a temperature of from 50 to 70** C. 

All these operations are effected in 
a vessel closed by a lid when the men- 
struum is water, wine, or vinegar. 
With dilute alcohol the digestion is 
effected in a glass flask closed with a 
moist bladder perforated by a pin 
hole [or better, in a glass flask provid- 
ed with an upright condenserj. The 
temperature prescribed by the Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia for the diges- 
tion in the preparation of tinctures 
(35 to 40°) IS much lower, but the 
duration of the digestion is eight times 
as long. The straining after a ma- 
ceration or digestion is the same as in 
the case of decoctions. 

Ethereal liqmds can only be used 
for macerations, even if the prescrip- 
tion directs digestion. 

GELATINS OR JELLIES. 

Gelatin, jelly, gelatina, is the name 
applied to a non-fluid, very soft, 
slightly elastic, homogeneous, usually 
transparent or translucent, non-plas- 
tic mass melting at a low heat, which 
moves tremulously when touched. Its 
consistence is such that a portion can 
be smoothly cut off with a spoon and a 
depression remains in the place of the 
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removed portion. When quite cold, 
the gelatin must not flow from the in- 
verted vessel; it must also yield to 
light pressure, but resume its pre- 
vious form after the pressure is re- 
moved. 

For every 100 Qm, of gelatin are re- 
quired: 4 Chni. of isinglass, 5 Gm, of 
ary gelatin, 10 Om, of Irish moss, 15 
Gm, of Iceland moss, 10 Gm. of starch 
flour, 10 Gvi. of hartshorn, 3 Om. of 
salep, 5 Gm, of tragacanth. 

The gelatins prepared by boiling, 
skimming, etc., do not reacn their re- 
quired consistence imtil they have 
stood for three hours m a cool place. 

The additions to the gelatins are 
made to the hot strainea liquid or to 
the hot skimmed fluid. 

In order to impart to gelatin made 
of Iceland moss the proper consistence 
and render it more durable, there is 
frequently added to it a small quan- 
tity of isinglass or white glue, sibout 
2 Grm. for each 100 Gm, of strained 
liquid. For the production of a clear 
gelatin, it is customary to add to the 
concentrated strained decoction of a 
vegetable drug some (one-tenth to 
one fifth) sugar, even if not prescribed, 
then to skim it while gently boiling, 
and after the liquid has boiled down 
to the directed measure, to make the 
remaining additions such as wine and 
medicinalsyrups. Volatile oils, rubbed 
up with some sugar, and other sub- 
stances, too, such as tinctures, bitter- 
almond water, etc., are added to the 
still warm liquid, that is, before it 
gelatinizes. 

Colla piacium, ichthyocolla, isin- 
glass in flakes, for the preparation of 
gelatin, is either macerated in pieces 
m the water for twenty-four hours, 
stamped to a pulp in a mortar after 
the water has been poured off, and 
then dissolved in the decanted water 
on the steam-bath, or else it is cut 
into very small shreJs and heated, 
short of the boiling point, best in the 
steam-bath, with twenty times the 
quantity of water or wine, under occa- 
sional stirring, until dissolved. Then 
the sugar or syrup and the remaining 
water or wine is added, the whole re- 
heated and strained. The mixture is 
then set at rest in a cool place until 
cold. G^ood isinglass forms with 
twenty 4 ve times its weight of water a 
gelatin of good consiBtence which 
bears small additions such as fruit 
juices, tinctures, medicinal syrupa 
without losing its body. Acids, acid 
fruit juices (aeprived of pectin) dis- 
turb the gelatinization more or less. 
An admixture of bodies containing 
tannin is not admissible. 

Iceland moss, 20 parts, are boiled 
several times over an open fire with 
200 parts of water ; after strain- 
ing, 20 or more parts of sugar are 
added, and boiled down to 100 parts 
with frequent skimming. An adoition 
of one-tenth of Irish moss to the Ice- 
land moss furnishes a more sightly, 
more lasting, and consistent gelatin. 
The German Pharmacopoeia, more- 
over, contains directions for a (Ma- 
Una Lichenis Idandici which is to be 
strictly followed where the prescrip- 
tion calls for this preparation. 

Irish moss, Fucus crispus [Chondrus 
criapus] furnishes a perfect jelly 
when boiled with only 30 parts of 
water. Where the physician leaves 
the production of tne jelly to the 
judgment of the dispenser, 10 parts of 
the cut moss are boiled a few times 
with 200 parts of water, strained, 20 
parts of sugar added, boiled again, 
skimmed, strained, etc., to obtain 100 
parts. The G. Ph. also contai^is direc- 
tions for a Gelatina Caragaheen 
which, of course, must be followed if 
the prescription calls for the pharma- 
copoeial preparation. 

Helminthochortoa jelly is prepared 
in a similar manner as that from Irish 
moss, but it is preferable to add to the 
worm moss one-tenth of Irish moss 
and to bring the strained product, in- 



clusive of the added sugar, to ten 
times the Quantity of the worm moss. 

Salep gelatin. 10 parts of the finest 
salep powder are mixed with an equal 
quantity of sugar and stirred up with 
cold water so that no lumps remaim, 
then at once mix with not more than 
250 parts of boiling water, heat for 
a few more minutes on the water bath, 
and sweeten with 50 to 100 parts of 
simple syrup {Syrupua Ruhi Idaei, 
Syrupus Aurantii corticis, etc.). Not 
to be strained. 

Arrowroot, Amylum Marantcs. The 
gelatin is prepared in a similar man- 
ner as salep gelatin, but 20 parts of 
arrowroot are used for 200 parts of 
strained liqmd. 

For ** hartshorn," 100 parts take 
dry white gelatin, 10 parts, dissolve 
in 200 parts of hot water, add simple 
syrup (30 parts), and strain. 

Jelly from fresh fruit juices. The 
latter are mixed with half the quan- 
tity of sugar, boiled and skimmed, 
and strained. To 100 parts of juice 
after skimming, sometimes 1 part of 
isinglass or 2 i>arts of gelatin are 
added. The pectin in the fruit juices 
forms with the sugar the gelatinizing 
substance. 

If almond emulsion is to be added 
to a jelly, the emulsification is per-' 
formed in a warmed mortar with the 
warm (not hot) fluid which is to gel- 
atinize. 

If the prescription requires that the 
jelly be clarified, the decoction is 
mixed with albumen diluted with 
some water, and the boiling continued 
untQ the albumen is coagulated and 
separable by straining. Clarification 
with albumen, however, is superfluous 
if sugar enters into the gelatin, be- 
cause the sugar during boiling favors 
the separation of impurities so that 
the clarification can be effected by 
skimming. Jellies of salep and ar- 
rowroot are never clarifiea, because 
they do not admit of it. 

Jellies are dispensed in porcelain 
pots or glass vessels, the mouths of 
which admit a large teaspoon. 

Gelatina Balsami Copaiboe, Gelatina 
Olei Jecoris Aselli, Gelatina Olei Ricini 
are not jellies in the above sense ; 
they are, it is true, called oil gelatins, 
but the term solidified fats (e. a.. 
Oleum Ricini aolidificatum) would be 
more appropriate. They are prepared 
by melting together 5 to 6 parts of 
the oil or balsam with 1 part of sper- 
maceti and allowing to congeal. For 
Gelatina Olei Ricini take for 8.5 parts 
of oil 1.5 parts of spermaceti, or per 
haps white wax. 

m case the physician demands the 
preparation of one of these jellies 
witn gelatin, the following prescrip- 
tion should be used : 

Q Gelatinae pur® 20.0 Gm. 

Solve in 

Aquae fervidee 150.0 * * 

Syrupi simplicis 100.0 ** 

Tum adde 
Olei Jecoris Aselli. .250.0 ** 
(OleiAnisistellati.gutt. 6) 

[Triturate in a wedge-wood mortar 
until a homogeneous mass is produced ; 
allow to cool partly, and pour into ^lass 
vessels, whicn should be put in a cool 
place]. 

SATURATIONS. 

By the term saturations {Satura- 
tionea) are understood in receptologv 
fluid mixtures of carbonic bases with 
acids which, in consequence of their 
mixture, have approximatively lost 
their alkaline ana acid qualities, and 
retain a portion of the liberated car- 
bonic acid in solution. 

On accoimt of this contained car- 
bonic acid such a mixture is generally 
distinguished by the term effervescent 
draught. Other synonyms are : Potio 
Riveriy River's draught. 

The remedial value of a saturation 
depends in general upon its being 
freshly prepared and upon its contain- 
ing an appropriate amount of carbonic 



acid J which latter also gives it its 
special flavor. It should barely chcmge 
the color of red litmus paper, but 
should have a passing reddemng effect 
on blue litmus paper, owing to the 
contained carbonic acid ; that is, it 
should be as neutral as possible. It 
is not necessary that it should contain 
so much carbonic acid as to foam like 
champagne ; but under no circum- 
stances wUl the rules of receptology 
permit the mixing of saturations in 
mortars, or to fllter or strain them. 

In order to prepare a saturation 
secundum artem^ the carbonic salts 
and the acids must be mixed in a pro- 
portion ascertained by previous ex- 
periments, and in such a state of pur- 
ity that tney mutually saturate each 
other after mixture, and so as not to 
require straining or flltration after 
saturation. 

As regards the quantities in which 
carbonic bases and acids, such as 
are ordered by physicians tor satura- 
tions, neutralize each other, they must 
be approximately calculated stoechio- 
metiically; some acid liquids, too, 
according to the directions of the 
pharmacopoeia, must contain sufScient 
acid to saturate certain quajitities 
of an alkali, e, g,, vinegar. 

[On pages 430 to 432 of the U. S. Ph. 
(1880) will be found tables giving the 
saturating power of the principal 
acids and alkalies.] 

Lemon juice, of the strength of vine- 
gar containing six per cent of hy- 
drated acetic acid, corresponds to a 
solution of 7 parts of crystallized citric 
acid in 93 parts of water. 

For the preparation of a saturation 
the Oerman Fharmacopceia furnishes 
a specimen in the directions for Potio 
Riveri (saturatio officinalis). The direc- 
tions read : 

Take Citric Acid, four (4) parts; and 

Distilled Water, one hundred and 
ninety (190) parts. 

Put them into a bottle which will be 
nearly filled by them. 

The solution having been effected by 
agitation, add in small quantities, 
specially selected clear pieces of 

Pure crystallized Caroonate of So- 
dium, nine (9) parts. 

Solution havmg again been effected 
bv agitation, the vessel should be 
closed.* 

All saturations should be prepared 
strictly in this manner unless other- 
wise directed by the physician; that 
is to say, a bottle is to be filled with 
the acid fluid until there is room only 
for the volume of the alkali to l>e 
added; then the latter is put in, if it 
be a carbonate or its solution, graduallj^ 
in small portions and with gentle agi- 
tation of the acid fluid. At the end of 
this operation the bottle is closed. 

The directions for Po*to Riveri show, 
furthermore, that special retention of 
the liberated carbonic acid is not ad- 
missible, hence that the escape of the 
gas should be unhindered. 

According to the old-established 
way, a saturation is thus prepared: 
Into the bottle intended for tne satura- 
tion the alkaline carbonate solution is 
flrst weighed and then the acid, but very 
cautiously. Then the bottle is taken 
from the scales and allowed to stand 
for several minutes, with occasional 
gentle agitation. When the alkaline 
carbonate solution is added to the 
acid, some of the developing carbonic 
acid always rises into the vessel con- 
taining the alkaline liouid and causes 
the formation of bicaroonates, which, 
at moderate temperatures, adhere to 
the walls of the vessel, and, being thus 
withdrawn from the liquid, decrease 

* For the preparation of different quantities of 
Potio Riveri or Saturatio officinalis of the Oerm. 
Ph. are required : 
Potio RtreH^Gm... 80.0 40.0 45.0 60.0 60.0 

Acid, citric 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.0 1.8 

Aq. destiU 88.6 88.0 42.7 47.5 67.0 

Sod. carb.cryst.. 1.86 1.8 8.0 8.85 8.7 
Potio RlTHri,0m... 70.0 80.0 100.0 ISO.O 160.0 

Acid, citric 14 1.6 80 8.4 80 

Aq.destill ...... .66.6 76.0 86.0 114.0 148.6 

Sod. carb. cryst... 8.15 8.6 4.6 6.4 6.76 
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its saturating power. Moreover, the 
alkaline carbonate solution is speci- 
fically heavier. When poured in, 
therefore, it suddenly penetrates the 
acid layer, and a violent effervescence 
results, which not rarely expels a por- 
tion of the fiiiid from the vessel. But 
if the alkaline carbonate solution be 
put first into the vessel, and the acid 
solution be allowed to flow slowly 
along the inner wall of the vessel, the 
latter collects above the alkaline solu- 
tion and only very slight effervescence 
takes place. In this way the mixture 
and mutual saturation of the liquids 
can be easily and ^aduaUy effected 
by gentle, repeated agitation of the 
bottle, with less loss of carbonic acid. 

Special additions to saturations are 
always made after the effervescence 
has ceased. When the foamine has 
moderated, any additions, such as 
syrup, extract solutions, tinctures, 
etc. , are weighed in. If there be added 
to the saturating fluids, before effer- 
vescence, any mucilaginous fluids such 
as mucilage of acacia, or syrup of 
althsea, the effervescence and foaming 
will be too violent, and will either 
moderate very slowly or force the 
mixture out of the bottle in the shape 
of froth. Although in the preparation 
of mixtures it is a fundamental rule 
always to weigh the smaller qucm titles 
of fluid additions first into the mixture 
Rlass, an exception is made in this case 
for the above reason. Alcoholic com- 
ponents which contain no lesins, vola- 
tile oils, ether, or similar substances, 
can be weighed in before the saturating 
fluids are mixed. The separation of 
resin or volatile oil, and the volatil- 
ization of ethereal substances with the 
escaping carbonic acid, should be 
avoiaed as much as possible. 

Tartrate of potassium is added in 
powder after the saturation has been ef- 
fected. In order to prevent the separa- 
tion of bitartrate of potassium, the 
saturation is generally kept slightly 
alkaline. Solution oi SuccusLtquiritue 
must always be added last, owing 
to the combination of the acid with the 
glycyrrhizin. 

Salts must not be dissolved in the 
warm saturation, but the solution is 
effected by adding the salts in powder, 
or else they are dissolved in the water, 
which, possibly, is to be added to the 
saturation. At all events, saturations 
are not to be mixed with warm or hot 
fluids, because the carbonic acid would 
thus be expelled. 

Where the physician demands a 
saturation containing a great deal of 
carbonic acidj he wiU indicate this by 

Erescribing bicarbonate of sodium or 
icarbonate of potassium. In that 
case the indifferent substances are 
first weighed into a strong mixture bot- 
tle, then the powdered bicarbonate is 
added, is allowed to sink to the bottom 
without agitation, and lastly, the acid 
fiuid is aidded, the bottle closed with 
a very tight-fitting cork and capped, 
avoiding evei*y agitation, and the 
mixture placed in cold water, where it 
is gently moved to and fro until the 
bicarbonate is dissolved. 100 Gm. of 
cold water will in the summer easily 
absorb and retain the carbonic acid 
from 1 Om. of bicarbonate of sodium. 

The saturations most frequently 
called for are those of caibonate of 
potassium with vinegar or lemon- 
juice. The acid contents of the vine- 
gar of the German Pharmacopoeia are 
pretty definitely limited; but still it 
would be advisable to keep on hand a 
saturating vinegar, the acid contents 
of which are adjusted to an equivalent 
quantity of liquor potassii carbona- 
tis. 

Saturations with lemon-juice. Fresh- 
ly-expressed lemon-juice usually con- 
tains acid enough for 63 to 65 Gm. of 
it to saturate 15 Gm. of liquor potassii 
carbonatis, and if the acid contents 
were larger or smaller, such a satura- 
tion is diluted with enough distilled 
water to bring the quantity of the 



saturation to six times that of the 
Uouor potassii carbonatis employed. 

The average yield of expressea juice 
from one lemon is 22 Gm, For 5 Gm, 
of carbonate of potassium, or 15 Gm. 
of liquor potassii carbonatis, calculate 
the juice of three lemons. 

It nappens now and then that lemons 
cannot oe obtained or that none are 
at baud in the night-time. In such a 
case of necessity the lemon-juice is 
replaced by an equivalent quantity of 
ciystaJlizea citric acid. In that event 
the saturation is colorless unless it 
contains some colored addition, while 
the saturation from fesh lemon-juice 
is faintly yellowish and not quite clear. 
This admissible substitution, there- 
fore, should be marked on the prescrip- 
tion. In many establishments filtered 
Succua Citri recena is kept in stock. 
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Habermann's waab-bottle. 




A citric acid solution having the 
saturating power of vinegar (contain- 
ing 6 per cent of absolute acetic acid) 
is obtfiuned by dissolving 7 parts of 
crystalline citric acid in 93 parts of 
distilled water. 

If the prescription bears the remark 
a. 8, ad saturationem addam or aUca- 
tinam^ this means that the saturation 
is ta have a faintly acid or alkaline 
reaction. In this case the saturation 
is made as ususd, only the acid or 
alkali is increased by one-twentieth. 

Bottles for ^fura^iorw.— Saturation 
mixtures are always dispensed in bot- 
tles of strong glass. A slight rise of 
temperature increases the expansive 
power of the free carbonic acid so that 
the bottle is very liable to burst. 
There is in the market a prescription 
bottle with doubly thick walls, which 
is in general use for disx>ensing satu- 
rations. The bottles must always 
be tightly corked. 

When delivering the saturation to 
the messenger, he should be told that 
the bottle must be placed well corked 
into cold water, unless a label be 
aflftxed which reads: ** Keep the bot- 
tle cool by placing it in cold water." 

Occasionally the messenger or pa- 
tient should be informed that this 
medicine foams, and that its value de- 
pends on that fact. For some patients 
trom the lower classes would not take 
the saturation mixture under the im- 
pression that it was spoiled. The 
physician had failed to enlighten them 
oeforehand. 

(To be continued.) 



A NEW WASH-BOTTLE AND 
ABSORPTION APPARATUS. 

A NEW form of wash-bottle, devised 
by J. Habermann, is shown in the 
ax^companying cut. It has this advan- 
tage, tnat it absolutely prevents the 
retrocession of its liquid contents into 
the generating vessel, when the pres- 
sure in the latter sinks below that of 
the external air, aa is sometimes the 
case when generating hydrochloric 
acid, ammoniacal or other gases. 
Oenerally, this is prevented by mak- ' 
ing the tube carrying the gas dip only 
a very slight distisince below the 
Uquid. But in this way the gas 
never can be properly washed. In the 
new wash-bottle, the gas must pass to 
the very bottom, and, should the 
liquid at any time recede, the enlarged 

Eortion of the wash-tube is capable of 
olding the whole of the liquid con- 
tents until air can enter below and 
thus equalize the pressure. 

On tne same principle, the author 
has constructed a new absorption-appa- 
ratus, such as is used, for instance, in 
the quantitative determination of 
ammonia.— C/iewi. Centralbl. 

New Forms of Suppo^tories. 

The latest forms we read of in the 
phanna<;eutical press are : 

1. Hollow suppositories of gelatin, 
provided with a lid or cap, which may 
oe fused on without diificulty, after 
the ingredients have been introduced 
into the cavity. We have always had 
a mild prejudice against gelatin sup- 
positories, at least in the case of drugs 
which are expected to be absorbed 
rather quickly. But we can conceive 
only a limited number of cases where 
the use of a hollow suppository 
charged with an active drug would l>e 
preferable to one made of cacao but- 
ter, with which the drug had been 
thoroughly and evenly mixed. 

Hollow suppositories of cacao butter 
have been in use for some time. 

2. Canellated suppositories, that is 
such as are provided with grooves 
on the outside. These are said to 
facilitate their introduction, and the 
underlying idea in this case seems to 
have been the principle of the rifled 
cannon, or rather that of the '* rifled 
cartridge." 

Choline Becognized as one of the 
Ptomaines. 

L. Brieger has obtained from human 
cadavers which were only in the in- 
cipent stages of decomposition, a com- 
pound which was recognized, from its 
double platinum-salt and especially its 
double gold salt, as choline (that is 
trimethyl - oxy - ethene-hydrin-ammoni- 
um-hydroxide), and he arrived at the 
conclusion that no other poisonous 
substance is probably present in the 
incipient stage. After a time, however, 
more intensely poisonous substances 
must be developed, which are not yet 
isolated and studied. Some of them 
appear to possess the characteristic 
toxic effects of muscarine (the alkaloid 
of the poison-mushroom;. — Ber. d. 
Deutach. Chem, Ges, 

Note, — Choline is also known as 
bilineurine or sinkaline. It is formed 
when an aoueous solution of trime- 
thylamine [N(OHa)a], is mixed with 
ethene oxide [CiH*©]. When pure, it 
is a colorless cry stalhne mass very solu- 
ble in water. By appropriate treat- 
ment it may be converted into neurine, 
a derivative of the lecithine of the 
brain. 

Resinified Essential Oils, which 
have acquired a disagreeable odor by 
long keeping and exposure to air, may 
sometimes be restored to a fairly nor- 
mal condition by shaking them with 
a small quantity of a paste made from 
borax, animal charcoal and water, 
separating the <dear oil and re-distil- 
1 in^.—-Eund8chau, 
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Mineral AoidB in Solid Form. 

The danger which is connected with 
the carrying of liquid mineral acids 
to any distance, and the high freight 
expense it involves, have induced Dr. 
H. Gnineherg to look for a method of 
putting these acids in solid form, so as 
to make them more easily ti^nsport- 
able, and to do away altogether with 
the risk of the danger of breakaee. 
Thus English sulohiuic acid used by 
the petroleum refineries of Roumania 
was advantageously replaced by solid 
anhydride. It was also tried to make 
liquid acids to be absorbed by porous 
indifferent bodies. Kieselguhr (in- 
fusorial earth), which is found in al- 
most inexhaustible quantities in Liioe- 
burg, was found to be the substance 
most adapted to absorb and retain 
mineral acids in quantities relativelv 
considerable. After being deprived, 
by drying, of about fifteen per cent 
of moisture which it contains on the 
average, kieselg[uhr can absorb from 
three to four times of its weight of 
sulphuric acid at 66°, and twice its 
weight of muriatic acid at 20° B, and 
nitnc acid of 36°. No diflftculty is 
foimd in the operation. The silicious 
earth is dried and pressed through 
sieves, then taken into a shallow wood, 
iron, or stone vessel, and the acid is 
added in a thin stream. The mixture 
is well ^tated, and the lumps which 
at first form are broken up. The ap- 
paratus now used for the manufacture 
of superphosphates can be used for 
this process. The obtained product 
may be sifted. The sulphuric acid 
thus changed into solid forms attracts 
moisture very quickly, and has to be 
therefore packed at once. For pack- 
ing, lead-uned sheet iron vessels can 
also be used, which are covered inter- 
nally with a layer of pum lac. 

Sulphuric acid sohdified as above 
can find application in the form of a 
dry powder in several branches of 
industry, such as the refining of pe- 
troleum, or of the fat oils, in the 
manufacture of dynamite, in stearine 
works, in the manufacture of carbonic 
acid for aerated waters (it is exported 
in large quantities to India for this 
purpose), m the manufacture of super- 
phosphates, and of sulphate of am- 
monia, etc. In these cases the acid 
powder is put into direct contact with 
the substance to be treated, such as 
raw petroleum, glycerin, powdered 
phospnate, carbonate of lime, etc., 
and IS then diluted by the addition of 
water to the degree of concentration 
required for the operation. In those 
cases in which only the acid in the 
liquid state can be employed, such as 
for metal, ores, etc., tne acid can be 
previously liquefied by being placed to- 
gether with water in lead lined tanks, 
the remaining powder being then 
separated from the liquid by means of 
filter presses. 

The high cost of transportation of 
the liquid acids may render the appli- 
cation of this solidified product con- 
venient in far distant countries. — 
Scien. Am. Suppl. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN BURETTES. 

A NOVEL method of controlling the 
rate of flow of a test-liquid from a bu- 
rette is shown in the accompanying 
illustration (Figs. 1 to 3), only the 
upper and lower portions df the bu- 
rette being shown, and the burette 
stand being omitted. With the bu- 
rette holder is connected a brass rod, 
d, which may be raised or lowered at 
will, and which holds the upper part 
of the burette by means of a guide- 
plate (Fig. 1, c ; also Fig. 3), and at 
Its lower portion is connected with a 
piece of glass rod /. the upper point 
of which fits perfectly true mto the 
lower opening of the burette, the lower 
point being slightly drawn out to 



facilitate the dropping of the test- 
liquid. In the nrst burettes con- 
structed on this plan^ which was orig- 
inated by John Gremer. of Munich, 
the upper point of the glass tube, in- 
tended to go inside of the orifice of 
the burette, was made too s^iort 
(shown by tne straight line across) ; 
recently the point is made longer, as 
shown by the dotted lines. A collar 
a is fastened to the burette above the 
guide-plate in such a manner that the 
projection 6 is in contact (or nearly 
so) with the plate c (see Fig. 2), and at 
the same time the glass tube / must 





L^ a 








close the lower orifice hermetically. 
On now slightly turning the ring a 
holding burette, the point of the pro- 
jection h travels gently upward along 
the inclined plane of the ^de-plate 
(see Fig. 2), and the burette thereby be- 
comes slightly raised from its glass- 
stopper/, whereupon more or less of 
the liquid will flow from it. The in- 
clined plane carried by the gtiide-plate 
should ascend, at least in its initial 
portion, only very gradually, to per- 
mit the fine adjustment of the flow of 
liquid. — Chem. CentraJbl, 




AN IMPROVED STEAM-KETTLE. 

G. J. MuERLLE of Pforzheim, Ger- 
many, is the inventor and manufac- 
turer of an improved form of copper 
steam-kettle, that has been in use for 
some time. Its advantage is that it 
may be turned by means of the end- 
less screw, worked by a winch, so as to 
be at any desired angle of inclination, 
at which angle it remains until the 
winch is turned again. The steam en- 
ters through one of the axles support- 
ing the kettle, and the waste-water 
either passes out through the other or 
may be let off from the pet-cock below. 
A Kettle of this construction is. of 
course, much easier to be emptied of 
its contents, and to be cleaned. It has 
a decided aavantcige over those which 
have an outlet for the contents at the 
bottom, although for very large-sized 
kettles this is probably the only feasi- 
ble plan. 



To Hasten the Deposition of Preoipi- 
tates. 

WHrrTBLhas foimd that the addi- 
tion of a few drops of chloroform 
causes the immediate deposition of 
chloride of silver in the liouid in which 
it has been precipitated. Its influence, 
of course, is purely mechanical. It 
may be used to advantage and for the 
same purpose also in other cases. 



A Compound Indicator for Adds 
and Alkalies. 

A mxTURB of an alcoholic solution 
of phenophthalein with dimethylani- 
line orange is recommended as indi- 
cator in alkalimetry or acidimetry. 
The mixture is lemon-yellow when 
quite neutral, whilst when acid it is 
rose-red; when alkaline, deep-red. — 
A. Gawalowski in Bied. Centralbl. 



Valuation of Caloium Tartrate. 

Five grains of the finely-powdered 
substance are heated with 30 C.c. of a 
ten per cent potassium carbonate so- 
lution for two hours, the solution is 
filtered, concentratea to 5 C.c, and 
mixed with an e<|ual amount of strong 
acetic acid, and 100 C.c. of 90 per 
cent alcohol. After a few hours' 
standing^ the hydrogen potassium 
tartrate is separated, washed with al- 
cohol, and titrated with standard al- 
kali. 

If calcium carbonate is present at 
the same time, and this has to be es- 
timated, ordinary volumetric methods 
cannot be employed, and the carbonic 
acid has to be determined directly by 
Scheibler's apparatus or some similar 
method.— L. Weigert in Zeitsch /. 
Anal Chem., 1884, 357. 



Atomio Weight of Bismuth. 

Up to the year 1851, the atomic 
weight of bismuth was assumed to be 
213, which figure was derived from 
experiments made by Lagerhjelm. 
In 1859, Dumas obtained as the mean 
of very careful experiments, the value 
210.46, since which time the figure 
210 was ^nerally adopted as the 
atomic weight (so also m the last U. 
S. Pharm.)? . In 1883, Marignac re- 
examined the subject with ^reat care 
and minuteness, and obtained as a 
mean result (which he, however, him- 
self declares to be not quite exact 
enough) the value 208.6. Finally 
Lowe as well as Schneider have re- 
cently obtained figures very close to 
208. Hence it may be concluded that 
the latter is much nearer to the truth 
than 210. 

Sulphur Soap. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Seifenfobri- 
kant recommends to prepare an efll- 
cient and homogeneous sulphur soap 
in the following manner : 

Grind or rasp very dry ** groimd- 
soap," that is such soap which is pre- 
paied from best fresh fats, and in 
which the whole of the latter is 
saponified [bl dried quantity of Clonti's 
white Castile soap will answer very 
weU], and add to it the recjuisite quan- 
tity of sulphur dissolved in linseed oil. 
To prevent the mixture from becom- 
ing semi-liquid, add to it enough pow- 
dered orris root, which serves at the 
same time as perfume, and potato 
flour, to impart to it the requisite con- 
sistence, liie grinding and rasping is 
best performed by the regular ma- 
chines of the soap manufacturer, and 
the finished mass should also be 
passed through the machine, after 
whjph it may be formed in suitable 
pieces. If no machine is available, 
the mixture may be prepared in an 
ordinary mortar and afterward formed 
by hana. 
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EDITORIAL. 



commercial restrictions of such in- 
creasing severity. 



The Campion plan has not . found 
the support which its success de- 
manded, and has been practically 
abandoned by the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers, so that now the re- 
tail dealer finds himself at the point 
where he set out two years ago, viiE., 
dependent upon his own skill, business 
tact, and capital for his commercial 
security and success. There is, in- 
deed, some doubt as to whether he is 
as well off as before this movement be- 
gan, for after all that has been said in 
advertisements of prominent cutters 
and in the secular prints about the 
'* ring" prices, the public, more than 
eyer before, is inclined to be critical 
and to drive a sharp bargain in the 
purchase of the apothecary's wares. 

As an offset to the last-mentioned 
condition, there is a possibility that the 
general discussion of the subject may 
have the effect of discouraging some 
young men from engaging in a busi- 
ness in which competition is so active, 
the profits so small, and the legal and 



In considering the relations of the 
retail pharmacist to the jobbing trade, 
it may be well to take into accoimt the 
custom which is said to be growing in 
some localities, of jobbers and manu- 
facturers of proprietary goods furnish- 
ing the capital with which the retail 
establishments are conducted. In 
just so far as this condition of affairs 
exists, is it useless to attempt any 
action calculated to advance the in- 
terest of the retailer, as opposed to 
those of the wholesale dealer. It is 
quite impossible that such a complica- 
tion as this can have so retarded the 
growth of the National Retail Drug- 
gists' Association, but is there not 
groimd for a belief that it has had 
some influence ? 

This phase of the retail trade is not 
yet as pronoimced in the case of the 
pharmacists as in that of some other 
callings, but there is reason for think- 
ing that it is increasing in importance, 
and that no inconsiderahle amoimt of 
the competition and loss of custom 
from which the old and well established 
stores are now suffering, is owing to 
the opening of stores in their neighbor- 
hood with capital furnished by the 
very jobber, it may be, of whom they 
are procuring their own supplies. 
Such an arrangement may result in 
competition with an establishment 
which, practically, has facilities for pur- 
chasing goods on better terms, and is 
able to sell at lower rates than the 
independent dealer. 



It is said that the recent effort of 
the Excise Cominissioners of New York 
City to exact of apothecaries a liquor 
dealer's Ucense was a consequence of 
the efforts being made to oblige the 
liquor^ealers to comply with the Sim- 
day-closing law, and to pay, them- 
selves, for a Hcense, and was in- 
stigated by the liquor-dealers. There 
is now little probability of such a 
measure being enforced ; but in view 
of the results which might have fol- 
lowed if apothecaries had been obliged 
to fight the liquor-dealers with their 
own methods, the humorous illustra- 
tion copied from the Weekly Drug 
New8j on page 60, ¥rill clearly show 
the odds to be greatly in favor of the 
former. 

If the liquor-dealer is wise he will 
leave the affairs of the apothecary 
alone, for his competing neighbor has 
every advantage of him in the way of 
^^chromo," and the corned-beef and 
cracker-bowl of the free-lunch counter 
would stand but a sorry chance beside 
the confections of the pharmaceutical 
laboratory. 

The Sixth International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress will meet at Brussels 
August 31st, 1885, and will last until 
September 6th. We have been request- 
ed by the Committee of Organization, of 
which Dr. D. A. Van Bastelaer is Pres- 
ident, to bring this notice to the atten- 
tion of the pharmaceutical profession. 
Reserving further details for a later 



occasion we have only time now to 
give a summary of the subjects pro- 
posed to be laid before the Congress: 
The Congress will group all questions 
that may be submitted into four sec- 
tions. 

1. Prof essional questions. 

2. Q^tions relating to theoretical 
or practical pharmacy. 

3. Questions referring to chemistry 
in its relation to hygiene and public 
health. 

4. Questions relating to general, ap- 
plied, biological, or legal chemistry. 

Pour subjects wiU be laid before the 
Congress by the Committee of Organ- 
ization for the purpose of being dis- 
cussed in the full meeting: 

1. The plan of a universal pharma- 
copoeia worked out by the committee 
appointed since the last Congress of 
London. 

2. Pharmaceutical education; pre- 
liminary requirements or education; 
character and stsmdard of scientific 
studies, etc. 

3. Adulteration of articles of con- 
sumption; legislation, etc., relating to 
the same. 

4. Drinking water: its characters 
and tests. 



The bill appropriating 1200,000 for 
building a fire-proof structure for the 
safe-keeping and preservation of the 
books, records and other possessions 
of the Medical Library and Museum 
belonging to the Surgeon-Oeneral's 
office, passed the House of Representa- 
tives on the I6th of February. The 
books, pamphlets, and' manuscripts 
belonging to this library, it is said, 
form the largest and most valuable col- 
lection of medical €knd surgical litera- 
ture in existence. The Museum, like 
the Library, is said to be imexcelled in 
extent or vailue by any like collection 
in the world. In the Surgeon-Gener- 
al's office are deposited the Sumcal 
and Hospital records of the Imion 
armies. These are in constant use as 
evidence in adiustiuR pension claims. 
Duplicates of them do not exist, and 
their destruction would entail an irre- 
parable loss upon thousands of pension 
claimants as well as upon the Qovem- 
ment. 

All the collections are now kept in 
the building formerly known as Ford's 
Theatre, in which President Lincoln 
was assassinated. This structure is a 
fire trap, and it is surroimded by old 
buildings dry as tindeT.— Tribune, 



A criminal charge of forgery of ex- 
amination papers has b^n lately 
brought by the Ontario College of 
Pharmacy against a person, who 
fraudulently \)Tesented nimself as a 
certain W. Harron, of Millbank, who 
had applied to the registrar for exami- 
nation under the pharmacy law, and 
who had been notified to appear for 
examination on the appointed day. 
The impersonator of Harron was re- 
cognized by the registrar as Charles 
A. Erick, lately attending one of the 
medical schools. He was subsequently 
arrested and brought before a magis- 
istrate, who referred the case to the 
Grand Jury, which has since then 
brought in a true bill. 

This will teach all the Examining 
Boards of Pharmacy a lesson, for as 
business seems to have been formerly 
conducted by more than one of them, 
the possibility of fraudulent personifi- 
cation had by no means been totally 
excluded. 
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The Best Fusing Agent fbr Silicates. 

HoLTHOFF recommendB for this pur- 
pose the bicarbonate of sodium, in 
quantity of 12 to 15 times the amount 
of the silicate. Both the latter and 
the bicarbonate (the pure crystallized 
farm) must be very nnely powdered. 
03ie-f oiuiih of the bicarbonate is first 
put in to the platinum crucible. An- 
other fourth, or rather more, is inti- 
n^ately mixed with the silicate in a 
warmed capsule, and this mixture 
further mixed with another fourth 
upon glazed paper, when it is trans- 
ferred into tne crucible. The last 
fourth is used for rinsing the capsule 
and paper and placed on top of the 
whole mixture m the crucible, which 
should not be much more than half 
full. At first only the bottom of the 
latter should be carefully heated, then 
the heat is gradually increased during 
15 minutes, until the lower half of the 
crucible is at a low red heat, without 
allowing the mass to melt. Finally, 
the heat is raise d, i f necessary, with 
the blast lamp. When the mass is in 
a quiet flow, without ^evolving any 
more gas, the operation* is finished.— 
Zeitsch. AncU, Chem. and Ctiem. News, 



The Koyau, or Koyeau, Vine or 
Plant: Ipomcea sinuata, Ortega. 

For several years past, when driv- 
ing through Colombo with any stran- 
ger, I scarcely lost an opportunity of 
attracting attention to a very com- 
mon and abundant exotic climber 
which grows everywhere here, and 
often covering fences and small houses 
with a mass of dissectro green leaves 
and large white flowers with cerise 
centres and one of the best quick-grow- 
ing plants to cover an arbor or to con- 
ceal small outhouses. I attract par- 
ticular attention to this plant by pull- 
ing some of its leaves, crushing tnem 
between the fingers and then present- 
ing them to my friendSj and asking 
them what the odor remmds them oi, 
when the reply is variously given as 
'* noyau," ** cherry pie," ** helio- 
trope " **prussic acid," or ** bitter alm- 
onds.^' My reply is : *' This is the 
noyau plant, and this is a practical 
lesson in botany." 

Although the plant is alluded to in 
several works on botany as producing 
noyau, I had not noted the fact untu 
Mrs. O^Brien, the wife of (General 
O'Brien, attracted my attention to it 
at Bray Crooke Hall, saying : *' This 
is what we call the noyau plant in the 
West Indies, at the same time giving 
me the lesson of crushing the leaves, 
which I have not forgotten, and which 
I now have the pleasure of recording 
for the benefit of the readers of the 
Ceylon Observer and of the Tropical 
AgriciUturigt. 

What the liqueur sold as noyau is 
really composed of is as doubtful as 
the composition of most other liqueurs, 
judging by the various accoimts, some 
of which I here eive \ but that noyau, 

gure and simple, is manufactured 
rom the Ipomoea sinvata Ortega is 
distinctly recorded, and from no other 
source, as far as my iDformation goes. 
Noyau appears to be a liqueur flavored 
by several vegetable products, and 
this is about all the information which 
I can find in all the books I can refer 
to in Colombo. 

The Ipomoea sinuata. from which 
noyau is said to be made, was origin- 
ally a native of G^rgia and Florida, 
but was introduced many years ago to 
Asia from tropical America, and is now 
found in N. W. India, Hinaostan, Ben- 
gal and Ceylon, and is cosmopohtan in 
the tropics. It is properly the Ipo- 
moea sinuata of Ortega, and has been 
described as Convolvulus dissectus, 
linn. , Ipomoea dissecta, Choisy, and 
has been figured by Jacquin, Hort. 
Vindob, ii., 74, t. 159, and is described 
by C. B. Clarke in the '* Flora of Brit- 
ish India" (vol. iv., p. 214), in Baker's 



"Flora of Mauritius" (p. 207), and Don's 
•*Oard. Dict.,"iv. (p. 297). 

As stated above, it is a most com- 
mon plant in Colombo, and to persons 
going into the fort through Slave 
Island, I may call their attention to a 
plant of it which, some weeks ago, 
covered the entire roof of the last 
house on the right hand side (before 
crossing the railway) of the married 
quarters of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Royal Artillery ; but since 
the south-west monsoon has set in, 
this plant is somewhat curtailed in its 
dimensions. It was introduced to Cey- 
lon before 1824, according to Moon^s 
"Cat. Ceylon Plants" (p. 13). 

The following are the extracts re- 
ferred to above : Convolvulus dissec- 
tus abounds in prussic acid, and is one 
of the plants from which the liqueur 
noyau is prepared. Bot. Mag., 8,141; 
Lindley's *' Vegetable Kingdom," p. 
631. The kernel of Cerasus ocddent- 
alis is used for flavoring the liqueur 
noyau. Lindley, 1. c, p. 558. Ipomoea 
sinuata Ortega, the noyau vine.— 
Schombu^h's "Barbadoes," p. 612, 
No. 655. The statement in Eng. '' Cyc. 
Nat. Hist.," ii., p. 130, that noyau is 
got from Ipomoea pandurata is a mis- 
tiake. Convolvulus dissectus abounds 
in hydrocyanic acid, and is said to be 
one of the plants from which the 
liqueur noyau is prepared.— Maunder's 
** Treasury of Botany," i., p. 326. 

Noyau (Fr.) a liqueur flavored with 
the kernels of Cerasus occidentalis; it 
is also said to be sometimes prepared 
from Convolvulus dissectus— Maunder, 
1. c, ii., p. 794. The kernels of species 
of C])erasus impart flavor to noyau, 
ratifla, cherry brandy, and mara- 
schino. — Balfour s ''(Jlass Book of 
Botany," p. 806. 

Noyau, a rich cordial, flavored with 
the kernels of the nuts of bitter 
almonds, or of peach stones, '* Imperial 
Lexicon," ii., p. 140. 

Noyau, a name in France of a liqueur 
said to be prepared from the kernels 
of Cerasus occidentalis, a tree of the 
plum family, native of Jamaica, 
where it is called laurel. It is more 
than probable that the kernels of the 
common cherry are also used in 
the preparation of noyau, and it is 
said that a species of (Convolvulus 
(C. dissectus) furnishes material from 
which the Hqueur is made. Noyau is 
chiefly used for flavoring confection- 
ery. Smith's "Dictionary of Names 
of Common Plants," p. 289. 

To Dr. Trimen I am indebted for the 
following extract from the Botanical 
Magazine^ which shows that the Cera 
sus sphoenocarpa is the noyau cherry 
of the West indies, which in some 
way, not known to me, has got mixed 
up in this respect with the Cerasus 
occidentalis. *^ In the proration of 
noyau probably several dinerent vege- 
tables are employed which contain 
prussic acid. A specieis of bindweed, 
the Convolvulus dissectus, i^imds in 
prussic acid, and to that degree, €U3 
Dr. Nicholson of Anti^iia imormed 
me, that ** if this medicine shall be 
found deserving the high character 
which some physicians have bestowed 
upon it, it may become valuable in a 
country where this prussic acid cannot 
be preserved many days in a pure 
state. Hence this is a frequent ingre- 
dient in the preparation of noyau." 
— Hook., in Botanical Magazine^ t. 
3141, Cerasus sphenocarpa. Noyau 
chenry of West Indies. 

Fr(Hn plants of the Ipomoea sinuata 
growing on fences in Union Place, the 
following notes are given: Stems, 
X)etioles, and lower parts of peduncles 
covered with long nairs; leaves pal- 
mate, glabrous or nearly so, cut down 
nearly to the centre into seven lanceo- 
late, deeply toothed or pinnatifld 
lobes; peauncles one to four flowered, 
and with the flowers together about 
the same length as the leaves; sepals 
elliptic, oblong, obtuse with a minute 
cusp, ^abrous, fleshy, inflated before 



the fruits are ripe, then .papery and 
spreading; flowers white, snallow fun- 
nel-shaped about two inches across, 
capsule about half inch in diameter, 
glabrous, two-celled, normally four- 
seeded, inflated and divided into four 
parts; seeds black, glossv, smooth. 
The flowers begin to ox)en about 10 a.ii. 
in Colombo, and are open nearly the 
rest of the day.— Wee«Zy Ceylon Ob- 
server ; Pharm. Joum. 

Pure Calcium Hydro-Sulphide. 

Thouqh pure calcium hydro-sulphide 
has often been referred to by writers, 
and fimi)arently been obtained by 
several investigators, yet it has re- 
mained unknown until now except in 
dilute solution. 

Bottger's directions for preparing 
hydro-sulphide of calcium as a depila- 
tory, which are copied into many 
works on chemistry and pharmacy, 
are misleading, as, according to them, 
hydrogen sulphide is to be passed into 
thin milk oi lime until the mass ac- 

Suired a bluish-grav color. The pro- 
uction of this color is due to the 
formation of ferrous sulphide, and this 
must take place as soon as any soluble 
sulphide is present, and, therefore, 
before any quantity of lime has been 
acted on by the hydrogen sulphide. 
As to the mass thus obtained, which 
is to be smeared upon hides as a de- 
pilatory, the little true hydro-sulphide 
m it is in solution in the liquid part 
of it. 

Only recently Dr. Edward Divers and 
Mr. Tetsukichi Shimudzn, of Tokio, 
have succeeded in obtaining the hydro- 
sulphide in crystals. As it is not un- 
likely that the substcmce will yet find 
employment in medicine, we will give 
their- mode of preparation (from Jbwr. 
Chem. Soc, 1884, July), in their own 
words: 

Nothing can be simpler in the ab- 
stract than the preparation of calcium 
hydro-sulphide, consisting, as it does, 
in treating calcium-hydroxide with 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of a 
sufiiciently small quantity of cold 
water, and then crystallizing the solu- 
tion. But the details of the process 
require much attention, and this fact 
probably explains how it is that the 
nydro-sulphide has not hitherto been 
obtained. The difficulties of its prepa- 
ration depend upon its instabflify and 
exceeding solubility in water. 

If hydrogen sulphide is forced 
through a semi-solid mass of calcium 
hydroxide and water, the whole will 
become hquefled and increased ii^ vol- 
ume. To this clear solution much 
lime hasstin to be added, and dissolved 
by hydrogen sulphide, before a satu- 
rated solution is obtained. This Lime 
might be added as hydroxide, but it is 
practically reamsite to use the oxide, 
as, unless the nydroxide were dry, too 
much water would be yielded by it, 
and if it were not in fine powder 
troublesome lumps would form from it, 
and the operations of drying and pul- 
verizing thus required, would proba- 
bly be attended with carbonatization 
by the atmosphere. Ooicklime pre- 
pared from precipitated calcium car- 
i)onate is almost necessary for pre- 
paring the hydro-sulphide. 

The preparation of a crystallizing 
solution of C€dcium hydro-sulphide 
takes days to complete, and all through 
the process air must of course be ex- 
cluded. In hot weather it is hardly 
possible to prepare it without cooling 
down, and at all seasons cooling with 
snow or ice facilitates the process. 

The lime we used was made by ignit- 
ing, in platinum crucibles, calcium car- 
bonate which had been precipitated 
from' an alkaline alcoholic solution so 
fused calcium chloride. It was always 
found free from sulphate and carbon- 
ate, but was never so pure as to dis- 
solve in the large proportions required 
without leaving some small residue. 
We beheve, indeed, that dissolution to 
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saturation bj^ hydro^jen sulphide will 
be found a more delicate wet test of 
the purity of lime than any other. 

We tried hydrogen sulphide pre- 
pared from several sources, out ended 
by using the ordinary gas from iron 
sulphide, washed, and filtered through 
a column of cotton, and sometimes 
dried with calcium chloride. 

The vessels we finally employed for 
making crystallizing solutions were 
formea out of tubing, 1^-20 mm. in 
diameter. The body of the tube was 
about H decimetres in length, and 
ended in long drawn-out limbs of 
about 5 mm. in diamter. One of these 
was bent acutely just beyond its origin 
in the main part of the tube. The tube 
being fixed in a nearly vertical posi- 
tion, with its bent limb below, the gas 
could be sent through the limb up from 
the very bottom of the liquid, and 
thus made to keep the imdissolved 
Umewellagitated. Occasionally when 
working with almost finished solu- 
tions, a stout platinum wire was, with- 
out stopping the current of ^as, pushed 
down the upper straight hmb of the 
tube into the solution to detach ad- 
hering matters. Except at these mo- 
ments, and when adding more lime, 
the exit-tube was always in connection 
with a wai^-bottle, serving as a guard 
against the entrance of air. 

Before setting the solution to crys- 
tallize, it had to be left to clarify by the 
subsidence of excess of lime and the 
impurities always present in small 
quantities. It had then to be decanted 
into a crystallizing tube. This was 
done in a stream of hydrogen sul- 
phide, after the tube had been turned 
to the horizontal position to avoid bub- 
bling of the gas and disturbance of the 
sediment. The two tubes were con- 
nected by black rubber tubing during 
the decantation. The mouths of the 
crystaUizing tube were afterwards 
closed by caoutchouc caps coated with 
paraffin, but, except for the few mo- 
ments occupied in transferring, the 
solution touched glass only. 

In order to prepare a solution of the 
necessary concentration, between two 
and three parts only of water must be 
used with one of calcium oxide. But as 
large a proportion as that may be added, 
and yet through evaporation from 
the hot mass, nearly dry calcium hy- 
droxide be obtained. Evidently, there- 
fore, the addition of this amount of 
lime to the water must be made gradu- 
ally. To start with, one part of lime, 
dropped into somewhat less than four 
parts of hot water, gives, from the 
purity and fine division of the lime, 
about the stiffest paste of hydroxide 
that can be worked with. ' The mixing 
must be done in the preparation-tube 
itself. Thin milk of lime may be used 
instead, but in that case a larger quan- 
tity of lime will have to be added after- 
w^s. In the thick x>aBte dissolution 
of the hydroxide proceeds, with evolu- 
tion of heat and with comparative 
rapidity, along the channels which the 
hydrogen sulpnide works out for itself 
in forcing its way through the x>aBte. 

Admixture of the imdissolved mass 
of the hydroxide with the concentrat- 
ed solution thus formed, is attended 
with evolution of heat, and the replace- 
ment of hydroxide by so abundant a 
crystalline precipitate of hydrated 
sulphide as to render the whole very 
thick again. 

Dissolution of the first quantity of 
lime having become complete, fresh 
lime is add^ to the clear, thin liquid. 
The lime reacts more mildly with the 
solution than with simple water. If 
very well agitated, the lime paiwes 
gradually into a sUmy matter, consist- 
ing probably of very fine crystals^ be- 
fore it passes into solution. Often, 
however, some crystaUine lumps form, 
which, however, very slowly, even if 
left at rest, break down into the slimy 
matter. When calcite-lime is used, 
hard crystalline masses generally 
form, which are afterwards practically 



irreducible, so that such dense lime is 
hardly to use>d successfully. The lime 
dissolves best when added gradually, 
and is then less likely to choke up the 
tube with hard crystalline sulpnide. 
We have found, it necessary to make 
additions of lime about four times, in 
order to reach the point of satura- 
tion, and leave some excess in proof of 
having done so. We have already 
descnoed the decantation of the 
formed solution from this excess and 
the small unavoidable impurities. 

If the liauid is kept cola during the 
passage oi the gas, in order to favor 
reaction, crystals of the hydrosulphide 
at last form in abundance ; but this is 
not the case at ordinary temperatures. 
Saturation to the crystaUizing point 
being reached, the current of gas is 
stopped, and the liquid left in the tube 
to clariiy, very carefully sealed up, at 
the ordinary, or a slightly warm tem- 
perature, in order tlakt most of the 
crystals which may have formed in 
the cold shall redissolve. After de- 
cantation, the clear solution is again 
kept in ice, when it crystallizes, and 
the more abundantly the better it has 
been saturated at a low temperature. 

The calcium hydro- sulphide thus ob- 
tained is separated from its mother- 
liquor by draining and blowing a cur- 
rent of hydrogen sulphide through 
the mass of crystals, the tube being all 
the while immersed in snow. They 
cannot be removed from an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen sulphide without 
undergoing change, and admit there- 
fore of no further drying, except by a 
momentary swinging of the tube to 
expel adhnering liquid centrif ugally. 
In warm weather, the crystals evolve 
hydrogen sulphide even in an atmos- 
phere consistmg of that gas. 



Zino in Drinking Water. 

The increase in the use of galvan- 
ized iron, especially in the form of 
water tanks and pipes, has lead to a 
reopening of the question as' to the 
possible mjurious effects from the use 
of such water. It is a matter of im- 
portance, then, to us how far our 
knowledge extends on this subject, 
and I win collect here £dl of the known 
facts, so far as I have been able to get 
at them. 

The so-called galvcmized iron is, of 
course, notbinjg more than iron dipped 
in a bath of zinc and so superficially 
coated with it and, to a certain extent, 
alloyed with it. The character of the 
protection afforded the iron is galvanic 
(hence the name), the two metals form- 
ing a galvanic couple, so that under 
the action of any exciting liquid, the 
zinc and not theiron is attacked. That 
zinc dissolves in potable waters has 
long since been shown by the experi- 
ments of Bouti^y, Schaueff^le and 
Langonn^. Distilled water and rain 
water dissolve it more readily than 
hard water. Especially is water con- 
taining carbonic acid capable of this 
solvent action. So much may be taken 
up that the water becomes opalescent 
and acquires a distinctly metaUic 
taste. It seems that by the action of 
water, hydrate and carbonate of zinc 
are gradually formed, and that this 
action is more rapid in the presence of 
certain saline matters, but is weakened 
by the presence of calcium salts. 

As to the in;jurious effect of such 
waters, authorities differ. Fonssa- 
griveshas investi^ted the question, 
consulting the statistics of the French 
navy and the recorded experiments of 
others, adding, however, none of his 
own. The French Gk)vemment had, 
before this, appointed a committejB to 
make a special report on the subject, 
and the investieations of Boux in 1865 
and 1866 f urnisned evidence enough of 
possible injury to hefdth from water 
stored in gpalvanized iron tanks to 
lead to an order from the Minister of 



Marine prohibiting the use of such 
tanks on Doard ships of war. Boutigny 
attributed grave effects to the use of 
these zinc-containing waters, looking 
upon it as probably resulting in epi- 
lepsy. Fonssagrives, however, main- 
tains that the zinc is not cumulative 
and produces no bad effects unless 
taken in lar^ doses. Doubt is thrown 
on this i)OBition, however, by the fact 
that his assertions as to the limited 
solubility of zinc in ordinary drinking 
water are not sustained by experi- 
ments. Without doubt such waters 
have been used for considerable length 
of time and no injurious effects have 
been noticed. This may have been 
due, however, to the hai^ess of the 
water, and hence the small amount of 
zinc dissolved. Pappenheim states in 
contradiction to the assertion of Fons- 
sagrives that zinc vessels are daneer- 
ous and must be carefully avoided. 
Dr. Osborne, of Bitteme, has &^ 
quently observed injurious effects from 
tne use of waters impregnated with 
zinc. Dr. Stevenson* nas noticed the 
solvent action of rain water on gal- 
vanized iron, ^d states that probaoly 
its continued use would cause injury 
to health. He recommends as a con- 
venient test for the presence of zinc 
in potable waters, the addition of po- 
tassium ferrocyanide to the filtered 
and acidulated water. Zinc gives a 
faint white cloud or a heavier precipi- 
tate when more is present. Dr. Frank- 
landf mentions a case of zinc poison- 
ing where well water, cantainingmuch 
disisolved oxygen and but little car- 
bonic acid, was used after passing 
through ^vanized iron pipes. Prof 
Heaton^ has recorded the analysis of 
spring water in Wales, and a second 
analysis of the same water after pass- 
ing through half a mile of galvanized 
iron pipe, showing that the water had 
taken up 6.41 grains of zinc carbonate 
p^r gallon. 

A similar instance of zinc-impr^- 
nated water has come under my own 
observation, and I append the analyti- 
cal results. The water from a spring 
200 yards distant was brought by gal- 
vanized iron pipes to a dweUing-house 
and there stored in a zinc-lined tank 
which was painted with white lead. 
The water oecame somewhat turbid 
and metallic-tasting, and its use for 
drinking purposes was discontinued. 
Analyses were made after the pipes 
had been in use about one year. A 
somewhat full analysis of the spring 
water was made under my direction 
by Mr. J. C. Roberts. The analyses 
of water from the tank and directly 
from the pipe, I carried out only so 
far as zinc, iron, and tests for lead 
were concerned. The results are cal- 
culated in grains per gallon of 231 
cu. in. : 

Constituents of the water: 

Silica 2.45 grains. 

lime 23 ** 

Magnesia 17 ** 

Alkalies 43 ** 

Chlorine .35 

Sulphuric acid 19 " 

CarDon dioxide (cal- 
culated) 45 " 

Total residue on 
evaporation 4.34 ** 

The tank contained 4.48 grains of 
zinc carbonate per gallon, with a trace 
of iron and no lead. Water from the 
pipe gave 4.29 grains of zinc carbon- 
ate per gallon and a trace of iron. 

It is evident then, when the danger- 
ous nature of zinc as a poison is taxen 
into consideration, that the use of 
zinc-coated vessels in connection with 
water or any food-liquid should be 
avoided.— F. P. Venable, Ph.D., in 
Joum. Am, Chem. Soc., vi., 214. 
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Magnesium Hydro-Sulphide. 

Hydrogen sulphide obtained from 
ordinary iron sulphide, and either sul- 
phuric or hydrocnloric acid, is passed 
into a large flask half or two-thirds 
full of water, holding ma^esia sus- 
pended. If the magnesia happens to 
oe carbonated, as is usual in its com- 
mercial forms, this matters little, al- 
thoug-h freshly-calcined magnesia is 
preferable, as being more easily dis- 
solved. The proportion of magnesia 
to water must not be too great, one 
part of commercial impure oxide in 
ten parts of water being near the limit. 
An excess of magnesia seems to pre- 
vent the formation of such a concen- 
trated solution as can be obtained 
when the proper quantity is not ex- 
ceeded. The magnesia slowly dissolves 
in the stream of gas, much of which, it 
is hardly necessary to state, passes 
away unabsorbed. Where, therefore, 
as m most laboratories, hydrogen 
sulphide gas is in nearly constant use, 
the flaskof magnesia may conveniently 
be interposed Detween the generator 
and such solutions as require treatment 
with the gas. When tne solution has 
been prepared, the flask can be corked 
to exclude air, or at once used if 
wanted. It ma^r be preserved un- 
changed for any time by sealing over 
the cork with wax or pai*aflln. Magne- 
sium hydro-sulphide solution may also 
be prepared, of course, as in the mag- 
nesia method of sulphur recovery by 
the reaction between calcium sulphide 
and magnesium chloride ; but for labo- 
ratory purposes such a method pre- 
sents no advantages. 

Some Properties of Magnesium Hypo- 
sulphide Solution. 

A solution made to contain 4.35 
per cent of magnesium, equal to 16.31 
per cent of magnesium hydro-sul-^ 
phide, Mg Si, H«, may serve to repre- 
sent what will usually be obtainea by 
proceeding as above directed. Its 
sp. gr. was 1.118 at 12**. Such a solu- 
tion is capable of yielding 12 per cent 
of hydrogen sulphide by weight, and 
readily in practice about 10 per cent, 
the amount varying according to 
circumstances. 

The solution, when the impurities 
of the magnesia have settled down, 
is nearly colorless, its slight color 
being due to noly-sidphide formed by 
the action of lerric oxide in the magne- 
sia or of air. Exposed to the air, or 
heated to about 60"" in a flask with 
delivery-tube, it gives off hydrogen sul- 
phide. But exposure to air also results 
m oxidation oi the hydro-sulphide and 
thiosulphate. However in a solution 
left at rest, oxidation is much im- 
peded by the formation of a firm, 
colorless, transparent, amorphous film 
on the surface of the liq[uid, consisting 
apparently of magnesium hydroxide, 
but possibly hydroxy hydro-sulphide, 
Mg SH.OH. The solution does not 
readily, if at all, absorb carbon di- 
oxide from the atmosphere in the early 
stage of its decomposition. 

With regard to the effect of heat 
already mentioned, a temperature of 
60-65'' gives a steady evolution of hy- 
drogen sulphide for some time, and 
this can be maintained for a consider- 
able time longer by raising the tem- 
perature to 90-100". As hydro- 
fen sulphide escapes, magnesium 
ydroxide separates out in tne solid 
state. These facts are now well known 
in connection with the process of sul- 
phur-recovery. The poly-(penta ?) 
sulphide that may be in solution is 
only very slightly decomposed even 
at a boiling heat, but in so far as it is, 
it yields hydrogen sulphide, solid siil- 
phur, and magnesia. The yellow poly- 
sulphide is, however, readily decom- 
posed by hydrogen sulphide, the 
products being magnesium hydro-siil- 
phide and sulphur. It is hardly 
necessary to add that magnesium 
hydro-smphide wiU decompose with 



an atoid, and may thus be made if de- 
sired to yield its hydrogen sulphide 
like calcium, barium, iron, and other 
sulphides. 

Employment of the solution as a 
source of Hydrogen Sulphide free 
from Arsenic. 

The mode of employing it will be 
obvious. The flask containing it, pro- 
vided with a simple delivery-tube, and 
without washing-bottle, is to be heat- 
ed, best on a water-bath, to the ex- 
tent necesscuy to secure a steady 
stream of gas. It may often be an 
advantage to make the following ar- 
rangement: put the solution to be 
treated with the gas into a flask or 
bottle fitted with cork and gas entry 
tube, and connect its tube with the 
delivery-tube of the generator. Keep- 
ing the test-flask slightly open, warm 
the generator until tne air is entirely 
expelled from both flasks, and then 
close the test-flask tight. The genera- 
tor being kept warm, the hydrogen 
sulphide maybe sent over into the 
solution under treatment without 
waste and without access of air. The 
level of the liquid in the tube of the 
test-flask will guide the operator in 
heating the generator. The gas being 
unmixed with hydrogen will be ab- 
sorbed much faster than it is com- 
monly seen to be, and with such an 
arrangement some little attention 
is necessary, or the solution maybe 
carried over into the generator 
through the reabsorption of the gas 
by the magnesia, should this from 
any cause be allowed to cool a little. 

The evolution of hydrogen sulphide 
from the magnesium salt by heat has 
advantages over that by the addition 
of acids to alkaline earth and other sul- 
phides; firstly, in being steady and 
under perfect control, and, secondly, 
in yielding the gas free from any 
other active or inactive, except a Ut- 
tle water-vapor, free from the spray 
which effervescence by acids causes 
and in no need therefore of any wash- 
ing. 

When the magnesium solution has 
been used imtil nearly exhausted, it 
has only to be placed again, when 
cold, in a current of ordinary hydro- 
een isulphide to be restored nearly or 
tully to its first stren^h as a source 
of this gas. Magnesium hydroxide, 
carbonate, and poly-sulphide will all 
thus be converted to hydro-sul- 
phide, and only the little thiosulphate 
remcun unchanged. 

After using many times, or after 
much accidental exposure to the air, 
the contents can be replaced with 
fresh magnesia and water with but 
little cost or trouble. , 

ManuflEustare of Aluminum. 

Herbtoforb aluminum has always 
been inade by treating its chloride with 
metallic sodium as a reducing agent. 
But the great trouble in handling this 
material and its very high cost nave 
made such a process difiSciUt and ex- 
pensive—the price of aluminumi at 
present being higher per ounce troy 
than silver. This has limited its usee 
and its manufacture in commercial 
quantities to the sole factory in Paris, 
France. 

William Frishmuth, a German 
chemist, livine in Philadelphia, and a 
pupil of Woemer, who discovered alu- 
minum, has been working for twenty- 
eight (28) years to solve the problem 
of making cheap aluminum in com- 
mercial quantities. Within the past 
few years he has discovered ana se- 
cured patents throughout most of 
the civilized world, for a process that 
now produces aluminum in a commer- 
cial way at one-third the cost of any 
other, with almost a certainty of be- 
ing reduced to $1.25 pe^ pound 
avoirdupois, when worked i^a large 
plant, with proper technical and prac- 
tical management, ample capital and 



perfected mechanical and chemical 
means. Instead of using metallic so- 
dium , as before mentioned, he uses a 
vapor, produced or generated in a 
suitable vessel from a mixture of sodi- 
um carbonate, or other suitable com- 
pound of sodium, and carbon or other 
reducing agent. And this sodium va- 
por, not metallic sodium, as used in 
the Deville process, is made to react in 
various ways upon the aluminous ma- 
teriids to produce aluminum. There- 
fore the economy of the Frishmuth 
process is about as follows, estimat- 
ed for illustration on a theoretical 
basis. The manufacture of 20 pounds 
of aluminum requires 115 poimds of 
sodium carbonate, at a cent a pound, 
or 50 pounds metallic sodium at from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a poimd. Therefore one 
pound of aluminum requires, by the 
Deville process, 2i pounds metallic 
sodium, costing from $6.25 to $8.75 ; or 
by the Frishmuth process, 6 pounds 
sodium carbonate, costing say 6 cents. 
Practical operations are said to in- 
crease the quantities by the Deville 
process to from 3 to 4 pounds of me- 
tallic sodium, and by the Frishmuth 
process to say 12 poimds sodium car- 
Donate. 

Both Deville and Frishmuth have 
to use the double chloride of aluminum 
and sodium, although Fi-ishmuth has 
a patent for his successful use of the 
double fluoride of aluminum and so- 
dium in making aluminum. This is 
another great item of cost in making 
this metal. But Frishmuth has made 
improvements in making the double 
chloride of aluminum ana sodium that 
reduce its cost to a few cents a pound, 
and consequently that of the metal. 
As this double chloride is the cheapest 
of a few known chemical substances 
used in making aluminum cheaply 
and in commercial quantities by chem- 
ical or electrical processes, tne sav- 
ing in cost, throuen such discovery by 
Frishmuth, in making this metal, will 
be very great, and almost as much as 
by the use of his sodium mixture in 
place of metallic sodium. 

On accoimt of the use of sodium and 
chloride, the wear and tear on retorts, 
crucibles, and apparatus is usually 
great. But in the apparatus now used 
in Philadelphia, designed by Frish- 
muth, this item of cost is much re- 
duced, and will be further reduced 
when heated by Wilson produced gas 
instead of coke. 

The metal is superior in aualityto 
the French, being purer ana whiter. 
Its specific gravity is 2.73. It has been 
tested in New York, London, and Pa- 
ris, in a commercial way, and can be 
sold at the market price. All manu- 
facture has been in the experimental 
and developing way, and Frishmuth 
has sold metal thus made to the ex- 
tent of many thousands of ounces. 
Recently h3 made in a few days several 
ingots of 40 ounces troy each, the 
quality of which was severely tested. 

The use of the metal will increase as 
the price decreases, and when sold 
eventually, say at 30 cents an ounce, 
the consumption here and in Europe 
should be 120,000 ounces troy a day. 
It has greatest value as an alloy, 
especially with silver and copper, as it 
gives a non-tarnishing and non-corro- 
sive quality to such metals, and greatly 
increases the tensile strength. Alu- 
minum bronze is made by alloying 10 
pounds of aluminum with 90 pounds 
of copper, and has a tensile strength 
of three tons per square inch more 
than Bessemer steel. 

Frishmuth has invented a solder for 
aluminum that welds the metal with 
itself or with copper, tin, lead, and 
iron. The color is the same as the 
metal, and is of great benefit to the 
arts and industries. ~Sci€nf. Aw>er, 

Winchester Observatory.— This es- 
tablishment, connected with Yale Col- 
lege, corrected 6,326 clinical thermo- 
meters during the present year« 
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Nascent Hydrogen Dioxide as a 
Bleach. 

From present appearances, the his- 
tory of the introduction of chlorine 
into the bleachery is about to rei)eat 
itself in the case of hydrogen dioxide. 
Chlorine was first used in the form of 
its solution, in which the fibre or 
tissue to be bleached was placed. 
Years passed away before a solution 
« »f salt which would yield chlorine was 
substituted for that of the element 
itself : but as soon as the substitute was 
introduced, its superiority was recog- 
nized, and the preference for bleacn- 
ing powder (chlorinated lime) soon 
be^me general. As the continuous 
web of cloth is run through the bleach, 
and through the acid baths, the chlo- 
rine is set free on and among the fibre. 
Thus applied in the act of being set 
free, that is to say, in the nascent 
state, its effect is far more powerful 
than that of a solution of it, nowever 
concentrated, could possibly be. 

Is not hydrogen dioxide, now, we 
believe, used in this country only in 
solution, destined to undergo a similar 
revolution in the methods of applying 
it as a bleach ? If effective when thus 
used, will it not be more so when it is 
generated in contact with the fibre ? 
The substance from which it is gener- 
ally prepared, barium dioxide, is 
colorlees, and it has no injurious 
action on the fibre. The acid or salt 
used to decompose the barium dioxide, 
and form the nydrogen dioxide, may 
be chosen from those which alpo do no 
damage either to animal or vegetable 
tissues. No obstacle, therefore, seems 
to exist to the extended employment 
of a substance which the Textile 
Record hailed years ago as ** the com- 
ing bleach," and which the Brothers 
Jacobson, of Berlin, have recently been 
experimenting upon with highly satis- 
factory results. 

Like many other bodies valuable in 
tinctorial chemistry, hydrogen dioxide 
labors under the disadvantage of being 
known by several different names. 
Some technical journals call it hydro- 
gen peroxide ; others reverse this, and 
say peroxide of hydrogen ; others, bin- 
oxide of hydrogen; others again, oxy- 
genated water; and yet others use the 
fancy name, or *' name to sell," ozon- 
ized water. They all mean the same 
thing, neatly expressed by the chemi- 
cal formula Had. 

Manufacturers of hydrogen dioxide 
for industrial purposes have suffered 
much inconvenience and loss from its 
ready decomposition, when being 
transported, and this property of the 
compoimd led to demand for another, 
which, while equally rich as a source 
of oxygen, would bear transportation. 
The barium dioxide, BaOa, seemed to 
fulfill all the indications, and to it the 
above experimenters tiuned their at- 
tention. 

Schoene had shown that barium 
dioxide in water, alone, undergoes slow 
decomposition, evolving oxygen. The 
Brothers Jacobson have demonstrated 
that the evolution can be increased by 
the addition of various salts to the 
water. The most favorable results 
were obtained with soluble alkaline 
silicates, sal ammoniac, alkaline bora- 
tes, or the salts of the fatty acids. 
Chloride of magnesium and phosphate 
of soda act less strongly, and sulphates 
still less. 

The proportion of the salt to the 
water may vary according to circum- 
stances, but the following mixture will 
serve in most cases. 

Barium dioxide 1 part 

Silicate of soda 1 ** 

Water 100 parts 

For bleaching vegetable fiber, such 
as jute, cotton, paper pulp, etc., the 
solution should be more concentrated, 
while for animal fiber a larger propor- 
tion of the silicate of soda would be 
disadvantageous because q{ the alkali 



set free. The time required for jute 
and cotton cloth is from one to two 
days. The bleaching liquor can be 
used again as long as barium dioxide 
remains undecomposed. Materials to 
be bleached in this way must have 
been well scoured. The silicate of 
soda may be first dissolved in water, 
and the barium dioxide then added, 
or the two solids may be mixed, and 
then dissolved together. 

Whenever the nature of the objects 
to be bleached permits, bleaching with 
barium dioxide in an alkaline somtion 
is preferable, because the hydrogen 
dioxide formed is more powerfully de- 
colorizing in an alkaUne than in an 
acid or a neutral solution. This is 
probably owing to the formation of 
soluble dioxides, which are more easily 
decomposed than hydrogen dioxide 
itself. 

For certain purposes, as the bleach- 
ing of oil, neutral solutions answer 
better; for example, those obtained by 
mixing bsa-ium dioxide with salts of 
magnesia. — Textile Record, 

A New Method of Estimating Nitro- 
gen. 

A NEW method for estimating nitrog;en 
in ammonia, which does not require 
elaborate apparatus, and is free from 
the many sources of error connected 
with most other processes, has been 
proposed by Kjeldahl, in the Zeitsch. 
fur Anal. Chem, It can be used for de- 
termining the nitrogen in all cases, ex- 
cept when it is present in form of 
volatile acids, sucn as cyanogen com- 
pounds and oxides of nitrogen. 

The new method consists in heating 
the subatance containing nitrogen for 
some time with a copious quantity of 
concentrated sulphuric acid to a tem- 
perature approaching the boiling point 
of the latter, and then to oxidize the 
resulting solution with an excess of 
dry and powdered permanganate of 
potassium. By this treatment the 
whole of the combined oi'ganic nitro- 
gen is converted into sulpnate of am- 
monium, and it is afterwards only 
necessary to supersaturate with solu- 
tion of soda and to distil in order to 
be able to determine the total nitrogen 
as ammonia in the usual manner by 
titration. The sulphate of ammonium 
formed is not destroyed or lost by the 
energetic oxidation, as has been proved 
by careful experiment. 

The details of the manipulation are 
very simple. The substance, whether 
solid or liquid — ^and, if solid, it need not 
even be powdered— is weighed or 
measured into a small fiask, m which 
the subsequent treatment is executed. 
In *the case of substances containing 
about 10 per aent of nitrogen, about 
0.1 to 0.2 Ctrm. are sufficient ; if less is 
present, up to 1 Grm. may be taken. 
10 Cc. of strong sulphuric acid, known 
to be free from ammonia, are now in- 
troduced by means of a pipette, the 
flask, in an inclined position, placed 
imon wire gauze over a gas fiame, and 
the contents heated for one or two 
hours to near the boiling point of the 
acid, which may be known from the 
occasional slight bumping. If the sub- 
stances retain their nitrogen very te- 
naciously, such as quinine, morphine, 
etc., a little fuming sulphuric or anhy- 
drous phosphoric acid maybe added 
to the contents of the flask in the be- 
ginning. When the action of the acid 
IS completed, which usually results in 
a solution of the solid, the flame is re- 
moved, and a fine spray of finely-pow- 
dei-ed permanganate of potassium con- 
tained in a tube closed with a fine 
wire gauze and inserted in the neck of 
the flask, is made to rain down upon 
the acid in the flask until the latter 
assumes a green color. The flask is 
then cooled, the contents diluted with 
water, ^C.c. of solution of soda, sp. 
gr. 1.300 added, and the flask immeai- 
ately connected with a well-cooled 
condenser previoxisly arranged find 



provided with a receiver containing 
standard volumetric acid. If the 
original flask is too small, the contents 
may be transferred to another, the 
water being used in portions to wash 
the original flask carefully. To pre- 
vent bumping during the distillation^ 
a few pieces of zinc may be placed in 
the flask. The estimation of the am- 
monia by flndingthe amoimt of un- 
saturatea acid is a simple operation 
and accomplished with great sharp- 
ness. It may be performed in several 
ways. The author prefers to add a 
mixture of iodide and iodate of po- 
tassium (which give up a quantity of 
free iodine equivalent to the free acid 
present), and so estimate the amount 
of free iodine by volumetric solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium. 

A Neii9 Method of Estimating Urea 
by Titration. 

H. J. Hamburqeb gives the follow- 
ing new method for estimating urea: 

REAGBins.— '1. Alkaline solution of 
bromine. 

Dissolve 30 Grm. of sodium hydrate 
in 1 liter of water, and shake the liquid 
with about 20 cubic centimeters of 
bromine. The resulting clear yellow 
Uquid wiU become somewhat cloudy 
after 15 minutes, and must be flltered 
through asbesto8,after which it remains 
clear. More than 20 Cm. of bromine 
must not be used, because the volume 
of the bromine solution required for an 
analysis is the larger, the less bromine 
it contains. 

2. Solution of arsenite of sodium. 
Weigh 19.8 Grm. of arsemous acid, 
warm on a water bath with a solution 
of 10.6 Grm. of pure carbonate of sodi- 
um, and dilute to 1 liter. 
^ (Since areenite of sodium may be had 
m the market, the reagent could be 
also prepared by dissolving 38.4 Grm. 
of this salt in water to 1 liter.) 

3. Iodine solution. Dissolve 12.7 
Grm. of iodine in water, with the 
aid of iodide of potassium, to 1 liter. 

Before the actual analysis, it is 
necessary to adjust the relation be- 
tweeen the sursenite and the iodine 
solution. For this purpose, 10 Cc. of 
the former, mixed with 20 Cc. of a 
saturated solution of carbonate of sodi- 
um, and a few drops of clear starch 
solution are flrst mixed, and this is 
titrated with the iodine solution until 
a blue tint just begins to appear. 

The relation of the alkaline bromine 
and of the arsenite solution is ascer- 
tained by measuring off 10 Cc. (or 
more) of the bromine solution, adding 
an excess of 1.2 to 3 Cc. of arsenite 
solution, passing carbonic acid gas 
through the mixture for about 15 min- 
utes, rinsing the gas delivery tube into 
the liquid, and then adding 20 Cc. of 
a nearly saturated solution of car- 
bonate of sodium and ptarch solution. 
The excess of arsenite of solution is 
now titrated back with the iodine so- 
lution.' Finally, the bromine solution 
is compared with a solution of urea 
of known strength, by cautiously add- 
ing the bromine to tne urea solution 
until the latter acquires a yellow tint, 
then adding an excess of 1.2 to 3 Cc. 
of bromine solution, and flnally titrat- 
ing back with the arsenite and the 
iodine solution. 

[When the liquids are once adjusted, 
it will be found that the analysis takes 
a comparatively short time, particu- 
larly if a series of them is to be per- 
formed.] 

Execution of analysis. Measure off 
15 (or 10, or 20) Cc. of urine ; add 
bromine solution cautiously and under 
agitation until no more gas is given off, 
and then add 1.2 to 3 Cc. more of bro- 
mine solution. After 6 or 10 minutes, 
add arsenite solution until the color of 
the liquid turns lighter yellow, and 
then test with starcn and iodide of 
potassium paper, to see if the latter 
ui still readbred blue [this is only ne« 
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cessary in the first titration in a series] ; 
if not, add about 3 C.c. of arsenite so- 
lution. Now pass carbonic acid gas 
[best from a cylinder or reservoir] 
throueh the liquid, add about 20 C.c. 
of caroonate of sodium'solution, and a 
few drops of starch paste, and deter- 
mine the excess of the arsenite by the 
iodinG solution. 

From the data thus obtained, the 
quantity of urea may be easily caJcu- 
iBkted^—Chem. Centralbl, 



On Koettsdorfer's Method for the 

Sxamination of Butter for 

Foreign Fats. 

Wehle testing butters according to 
the methods of Hehner,* Reichert,t and 
Koettsdorfer.t it occurred to the writer 
that an examination of vegetable 
oils by the last two of these methods 
might furnish some interesting results. 
The object in view was to ascertain 
whether it is possible to miT butter or 
oleomargarine with an oil in such a 
manner that detection would be im- 
possible by any one of the above meth- 
ods. 

In every case the analysis was con- 
ducted as directed in the papers re- 
ferred to. 

The following oils were examined 
in duplicate by the Zoettsdorfer pro- 
cess, singly by the Keichert : 





Morrm. 


C.c.MOth Nor 




KOH 


NaOH 


Olive oil 


185.2 


0.2 


Cotton-seed oil 


191.2 


0.3 


Peanut oil 


196.6 


0.4 


Palm oil 


196.3 


0.8 


Oil benne 


192.4 


0.6 


Oil sweet almonds 


187.9 


0.3 


Poppy oil 


192.8 


0.5 


Eapeseedoil 


183.0 


0.3 


Linseed oil 


195.2 


0.2 


Cocoa butter 


199.8 


1.6 


Cocoanut oil 


250.3 


3.7 


** washed 246.2 


2.7 



It will readily be seen that none of 
the above oils could be mixed with 
butter without fear of detection by 
both processes, with the notable ex- 
ception of cocoanut oil. 

The cocoanut oil used was a refined 
cuticle, of evidently superior quality. 
Exposed to the air for more than a 
week, it did not turn rancid, nor did 
its characteristic odor become percept- 
iUy stronger. 

Sloettsdorf er fixes the limits of the 
number of Mgrms. of caustic potash 
requisite to saponify a Grm. of real 
butter as between 221.6 and 2.2.4. Co- 
coanut oil, it will be seen, exceeds by 
a considerable amount the highest of 
these limits. 

After the first results were obtained, 
it was suggested that soluble free fatty 
acids might be present to render the 
result hiih. Accordingly, about 20 
Grms. 01 the oil were thoroughly 
washed with boiling water to the 
amount of six liters. An examination 
then furnished slightly lower insults 
by the Koettsdorfer process, while the 
figures obtained by the Keichert pro- 
cess were reduced in much greater 
proportion. It is then possible to ttiit 
an oleomargarine with cocoanut oil so 
as to bring the results within Koetts- 
dorfer's limits. In proof of this, the 
following mixtures were made and 
results obtained, the object being to 
approach nearly the limits of Koetts- 
dorfer : 

Cocoanut Oil. , - OleomarKarine. 



Mg.KOH 
per Qrm. 

220.0 

234.9 



49.3 p. c. 60.7 

70.2 p. c. 29.8 

Washed OU. 

63.1 p. c. 46.9 223.6 

75.9 p. c. 24.1 234.9 

The oleomargarine used required 
193.6 Mg.KOH. per Grm. 

• Freseniiis, Z<*it8chrift, vol.xvL. p. 147. 
t Ibid., vol, xtUI., p. IW. 



It is improbable, also, that these 
mixtures could be detected by the 
Hehner process, since cocoanut oil 
yielded 86.43 percent of insoluble fatty 
matter. 

The Reichert process would, with 
such a mixture, oe sure to show the 
adulteration, for the number of cubic 
centimetres of tV^^i normal NaOH 
would be under one-third the amount 
requisite for a genuine butter. 

In Dietzsch's **Nahrungsmittel,"4th 
edition, p. 212, mention is made of 
cocoanut oil as an adulterant of 
** Schmalzbutter," and in the Analyst , 
vol. xu., p. 93, a case is reported of its 
use to adulterate lard. In this latter 
case, the Koettsdorfer process would 
serve as a test, since lard requires for 
saponification but 195.5 Mg.KOH 
per Grm., and an addition of only 10 
per cent of the oil would raise the fig- 
ures to 201. 

If a process should ever be devisc<l 
to rencler cocoanut oil completely in- 
odorous (and it should be extensively 
used as an adulterant of butter), it 
wiU be seen that the Koettsdorfer pro- 
cess would be utterly worthless as a 
test, and the Hehner of scarcely great- 
er value. Thus entire reliance would 
have to be placed on the method of 
Reichert.— RussBLL W. Moore, in 
Chem. NewSj Dec. 5th. 

On the Decomposition and Detection 
of Carbon Disulphide. 

If baryta water is added to an aque- 
ous solution of carbon disulphide, the 
reaction at ordinary temperatures is 
scarcely appreciable. If heat is ap- 

Elied there is quickly formed a plenti- 
il white precipitate of barium carbon- 
ate, whilst the supernatant Uquid takes 
a fine yellow color. In time the whole 
of the carbon present passes into the 
state of carbonic acid. This reaction 
is so definite that the authors found 
upon it a process for the quantitative 
determination of small quantities of car- 
bon disulphide. The proportion of this 
compound dissolved in water sinks from 
2 Grms. per liter at 3.4° to 1.05° at 41.0°, 
and becomes null at the boiling point 
of carbon disulphide. These experi- 
ments lead to the remarkable result 
that a solution of carbon disulphide in 
water behaves in a manner analogous 
to |the solutions of gases which have 
no action on water.— G. Chanoel and 
F. Parmentier in Compt. Rend, and 
Chem. Netus. 



Copper and Zinc-Ammonium Com- 
pounds and their Technical Use. 

Many experiments have been made 
during the last few years, to make a 
practical use of the property of the com- 
pounds of ammonium Jwith copper or 
zinc, of dissolving c^ellulose, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a sort of parch- 
ment. The process originally give by J. 
Scoffem is now being carried out on 
a large scale, and is especially used for 
silk, j^per, and canvas. These fabrics 
are dipped into a concentrated solution 
of copper-ammonium until the exter- 
nal fibres are completely gelatinized. 
On drying upon steam-drums, they 
form a dense layer. In order to pre- 
pare a thicker kind of fabric, several 
thin sheets are drawn through the bath 
together, then pressed and dried. On 
careful drying, the copper united with 
the fibre to a rareen compound, which 
also protects tne fabrics from insects 
and mould. Instead of copper ammo- 
nium alone a mixture of it and the 
corresponding zinc compound can be 
used. The latter does not act well 
when used alone. 

The solution of copper which is em- 
ployed, contains, according to the au- 
thor, about 100 to 150 Grms. of ammo- 
nia and 20 to 25 Grms. of copper 
in 1 liter. It is prepared on the large 
scale, by allowmg sti-ong water of 
ammonia to act upon coppei -turnings 



in presence of a current of air. From 
brass turnings a similar solution, con- 
taining copper and zinc, may be ob- 
tained. Zmc alone is but httle at- 
tacked under these circumstances. 
If iron is present, the solution is ac- 
celerated in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of a galvanic current. Pure 
solution of copper-ammonium (without 
zinc) has absolutely no effect upon iron 
vessels. 

The solubility of copper, when treated 
with ammonia and air, diminishes rap- 
idly with increasing concentration of 
the solution. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances, only a 
small part of the oxygen of the air is 
retained when passed through it. 
When the strength of the copper solu- 
tion does notexceed 12 to 15 Grms. per 
liter, it is very permanent, and is not 
only useful for the purposes above 
mentioned, but also very serviceable 
for preserving wood. Fabrics treated 
by this process are known in com- 
merce as ** WiUesden fabrics. ^^ — C?iem, 
Centralbl. 



Iodine Extraction. 

The process formerly employed in 
Antofa^asta of treating the Caliche 
mother-liquors with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite did not extract more than 70 
per cent of the iodine present (Dingl. 
Folyt. J. , 231-375) . Loire and Weissfiog 
fir^t reduce the sodium iodate with 
calcium sulphide, and precipitate the 
sodium with copper sulpnate and 
sodium sulphite. The calcium sul- 
phide is produced by igniting calcium 
sulphate with coal m a rotating fur- 
nace. After complete reduction of 
the iodate, copper sulphate and sodium 
sulphite are added. The precipitated 
cuprous iodide is washed and dried. — 
Dmgl. Polyt. and J. Chem. Soc. 



The Permeability of Silver by Oxjjr- 
gen Gas. 

L. Troost has made an observation 
on the permeability of silver for 
oxygen gas, which may possibly be- 
come the basis for a method of manu- 
facturing oxygen on the large scale. 

It has lon^ been known that platinum, 
as well as iron, at a blight red heat, 
are porous to hydrogen gajs, and that 
fuaed silver absorbs oxygen which it 
does not wholly mve up on cooling. 
This fact suggested the idea that silver, 
at a sufficiently high temperature, is 
just as permeable tor oxygen as the 
above named element for hydrogen. 
On trial, this was foimd to be con- 
firmed. 

A pure silver-tube (of 1 cm. calibre 
and 1 millimeter thickness of silver), 
inclosed by a platinum cylinder, was 
heated in a suitable muffle, in the vapor 
of metallic cadmium. The silver tube 
was exhausted by a Sprengel pump 
and its exterior could be surrounded 
by any desired gas. It was found that 
at the temperature of boiling cadmium, 
oxygen slowly passes through the 
wcdls of the silver-tube, 6.1 C.c. of the 
gas being collected in one hour. This 
amount to 1,700 C.c. (or 57i fiuid 
ounces) per square meter of surface 
(about 50 fl. oz. per square yard). If 
atmospheric air is adnutted to the out- 
side or the tube, oxygen gas also passes 
through, though more slowly, and ac- 
companied by only a trace of nitrogen. 

when using a silver tube of only 
half the thickness (J mm.) in silver, 
the rate of filtration of oxygen was 
about doubled. 

It was also found that oxygen passes 
through the silver not only when it is 
pure, out also when it is mixed with 
other ^ases, such as carbonic oxide, 
carbomc acid, etc. Nitrogen passes 
through with the greatest difficmty. — 
Jaum. f. prakt. Chem., 1884, 134. 
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LiBterine. 

AcooRDiNa to the New Idea, the fol- 
lowing will make a preparation resem- 
bling usterine: 

Borax gr. 64 

Benzoic acid ** 64 

Boric acid ** 128 

Distilled water fl. oz. 6 

Dissolve with the aid of a gentle heat 

Thymol gr. 20 

Alcohol fl. oz. 3 

Eucalyptol ni 5 

Oil of Ganltheria ni 5 

Oil of Peppermint th 3 

Oil of Thyme m 1 

Mix the watery and alcoholic solutions, 
let stand over night, then filter and 
add enough water to make sixteen fluid 
ounces, and render the liquid clear, if 
necessary, by cautiously adding a 
little alcohol. 

Another imitative formula is given 
by the National Druggist: 

Thymol gr. 6 

Boric Acid " 30 

Oil of Eucalyptus drops 4 

*' ** Wintergreen... *^ 1 

Alcohol f. 3 4 

Glycerin f. 3 4 

Water, enough to make f. |l6 

Hair Wash. 

Dr. Hoffmann, in the Pharm, Rund- 
schau, recommends a hair wash prepar- 
ed as follows: Digest 10 oz. of coarsely- 
powdered quillaya bark, and 1\ oa. of 
powdered capsicum, in so much s{>irit 
and water (equal parts) as to obtain 6 
pints of a tincture. Then rub 2 oz. 
carbonate of ammoniimi with 4 oz. of 
cold water, and add to the tincture. 
When the salt is dissolved, add 1 pint 
of eau de Cologne. After five or six 
days, filter through a covered funnel, 
and add 12 oz. glycerin. Fill into 
well-stoppered bottles. 

McCall Anderson's Dusting Powder. 

• The Drugfgr. Circ. gives the following 
formula: 

Starch 5 1 

Camphor, powd 3 li 

Oxide of zmc 3 i 

This powder should be rendered per- 
fectly impalpable by sifting it through 
a fine cloth, and should be preserved 
in a wide-mouthed bottle. Another 
formula furnished by a correspondent 
to the same journal is : 

Starch 16 parts 

Oxide of zinc 8 ** 

Camphor 1 ** 

Hop Bitters. 

A OORRKSPONDKNT of the Drugg, Circ. 
writes that before Hop Bitters were 
put upon the market, the following 
lormufa was sold around New York 
State. The writer states that he fre- 
quently put up the materials, and he 
is assured that the product is very 
much like the Hop Bitters sold. The 
sediment which appears often in the 
Bitters of the market, is said to be due 
to the bad condition of the water at 
Rochester, at times: 

Hops 4 oz. 

Dandelion root li oz. 

Mandrake root i oz. 

Buchu, long 1 oz. 

Put into a jar, add one gallon of 
boiling water, cover, after 12 hours 
strain, and to 7 pints add 1 pint of 
alcohol. 

Deodorizing Disulphide of Carbon. 

The simplest way, according to Chas. 
L. Hay in the Drugq, Circ, is to distil 
the disulphide with quicklime, after 
having allowed the latter to be in con- 
tact with the former for 24 hours. The 
distillate is to be received in a flask 
partially filled with clean coi>per tum- 
mgs. The lime remaining in the re- 
tort is strongly colored. 



Treatment of Frost-bite. 

Dr. L. G. Doanb, of New York, re 
ports, in the Therapeutic Gaaette, that 
the following application has been 
found excellent in frost-bite: 

Carbolic Acid 10 drops. 

Oil of Turpentin 1 oz. 

Vaseline 1 oz. 

Mix the vaseline and oil of turpen- 
lin by rubbing in a mortar, and then 
incorporate the acid. 

Parabuxusinidine is the name of a 
newly-discovered aUodoid, found by 
Barbaglia in the twigs and green leaves 
of the Dox (Buxus sempervirens). Its 
crystals are microscopic, transparent, 
and colorless; insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol. A dilute 
solution gives intense acid reaction 
with litmus. It is bitter, melts at a 
low temperature, bums completely on 
platinum with evolution of smoke, 
and contains nitrogen. — Chem. Tech, 
Centr, Anzeig. 

Borate of Quinine, in the form of an 
amber-colored crystalline powder, of 
a not unpleasant odor, bitter taste, 
and soluble in an equal quantity of 
water, has been found in the meaical 
clinic of Bonn to be better tolerated 
than other salts of quinine, and of 
equal therapeutic value to sulphate or 
muriate, and it has the advantage of 
bein^ less bitter and of causing less 
ringing of the ears. 

Alveloz is a drug latelv forwarded 
by the Consul at Pemambuco to the 
State Dex>artment, with a statement 
of its use in the treatment of cancer, 
several cases of which are alleged to 
have been cured by its application. 
Following its application to an ulce- 
rating surface profuse suppuration 
occurs. The dru^ having been turned 
over to the Marine Hospital Service 
for trial. Surgeon General Townsend 
reports its use in a case of lupus of the 
nose of forty years* standing, which 
had resisted other treatment, but 
which was cured by this metiiod in a 
few days.— .^. Y. Med, Jour, 

Gibier'fl Pills for Diarrhooa (Union 
MMicale) : 

Sulphate of Quinine. . . i gr. 

Extract of Aconite, 

Tannic Acid, of each. . . i " 

Extract of Opium i ** 

Spirit of Quince, 
Powdered Licorice, of 

each enough to make 

one pill. 

Resorcin in Laryngitis is recom^ 
mended by Andeer as a local applica- 
tion, on accoimt of its action as a dis- 
infectant and local anaesthetic. Strong 
solutions are caustic, while dilute ones 
are merely astringent. 

Besorcin, dissolved in castor oil, is 
a remedy recommended by Dr. Bo- 
gresh in the treatment of diarrhoea 
attended with foul-smelling dis- 
charges which contain micro-organ- 
isms, and fever with occasional delir- 
ium. For adults he gives 9 i . of resor- 
cin dissolved in | v. of the oil (warm), 
to be t€kken at once [rather heroic ?], 
and to children, gr. viij., each, of the 
resorcin and oil. 

Apomorphine.— Dr. Urber, of Darm- 
stadt, relates a case of chronic asthma 
(thirty years' standing) which was 
permanently cured in three weeks by 
the use of apomorphine in doses of 1 
grain increased to i grain, thrice 
daily. 

Iodoform Eruption.— Neisser re- 
ports six cases of eruption, of impeti- 
ginous bharacter, foUowing the exter- 
nal use of iodoform. Relief follow d 
the stopping of the iodoform and the 
application of a 5^ solution of acetate 
of aluminum. 
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Beddened Carbolic Acid. 

MuoH has already been written on 
this subject, and it is by no means yet 
exhausted. In a recent paper by Dr. 
Hager (Pharm, Centraiol,), the opin- 
I ions formerly held by him and otners 
I are first quoted, l^en he mentions 
Kolbe's supposition, who ascribed the 
change in color to to the presence of 
other phenols, which view was 
adopted by Ha^r himself. Recently 
Dr. Hager received a communication 
from w . Fahlbusch, in which appar- 
ently strong proof was offered that the 
red coloration was due to the presence 
of iron. Though Dr. Hager could not 
detect any iron in a small sample of 
reddened carbolic acid which he hap- 
pened to have kept in stock for a long 
time, he afterwards succeeded in find- 
ing this metal in the residue left after 
distilling a larger quantity of the red- 
dened acid. 

In a subsequent communication. Dr. 
Ha^r gives the results of a fractional 
distillation of the reddened acid, 
which appeared in form of a crystal- 
line mass, at ordinary temperature, 
and contained about 9 per cent 01 
water. Three fractions were separ- 
ately caught, the first comprising A, 
the second Vi, and the third -f^ of the 
total quantity. All of these fractions 
were colorless, and only the last drops, 
owing to incipient carbonization, had 
a brown color. The residue was a 
resinous, dark reddish-brown mass, 
which did not contain a trace of iron. 
This fact, therefore, appears to throw 
doubt, after all, upon the iron as a 
cause of the coloration. 

The first distillate or fraction ob- 
tained contained about 6 per cent of 
water, the second 3.5 per cent, and the 
third 11 per cent. Tne first fraction 
congeal^ in the neck of the retort, 
and had to be rendered H^id by 
warming. When again solidified it 
formed a transparent, crystalline 
mass. The second distillate formed a 
very firm, more whitis hmass, while 
the third remained liquid, and only be- 
came crvstallized when cooled to 4"" or 
5° C, while it again became liquid at 
IS-* or 16** C. 

One thing ia certain, namely, that 
reddened carbolic acid may be con- 
verted into a colorless body by recti- 
fication. This must, of course, oe con- 
ducted so that the fiame shall not come 
into direct contact with the glass re- 
tort, and the position of the latter 
must be such that the heavy phenol 
vapors can easily run down sihe neck. 
Should the latter be stopped up, the 
neck is first protected by a thin sheet 
iron cover, and the latter heated with 
a naked flame. The last ^ parts 
should be collected separately, as they 
contain the largest quantity of water. 

Dr. Hager proposes to reservethe 
three fractions thus obtained in order 
to ascertain whether they will remain 
colorless or not. In the residue left 
after the distillation he found a body 
present which appeared to have prop- 
erties resembling those of corallin, 
and on treating the alcoholic solution 
of the repinous mass with oxalic acid, 
a red c«lor was developed. This 
points to the presence of a tropseoline. 
It is, therefore, possible that the red- 
dening of carbolic acid is due to the 
gresence of bodies which bear a rela- 
ionship to the coloring agents just 
mentioned. 

Strong Solution of Cocaine.~Dr. 
Fraenkel, of Breslau, in the course of 
his experiments with cocaine in dis- 
eases of the uterus, etc., foimd it 
necessary to employ a solution con- 
taining as much as 20^ of the alkaloid 
It was prepared from : 

Cocaine hydrochlorate..l part. 

Distilled water 3 parts. 

Alcohol 2 ** 

To be filtered withoiU addition of 
acid. 
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A dear Shellao VanuBh. 

A SIMPLE mode of dearing turbid 
lacauer or solutions (however strong) 
of snellac in spirits of wine, is to add 
to the same a quarter of their bulk of 
commercial *' benzine ^' or refined 
petroleum spirit. If the mixture be 
agitated three or four times during the 
space of an hour and then allowed to 
stand it speedily separates into two 
distiiict layers, the upper one is a 
solution of the fatty or waxy matter 
in petroleum spirit, the lower is a bril- 
liant alcoholic solution of pure shellac. 
The x)etroleum spirit only dissolves to 
a snuall extent in the other hquid, and 
the latter when drawn off is easily 
freed from it by sli^htiv warming, 
with gentle agitation. Crude lac of 
any kmd may be caused to give an 
absolutely clear solution in alcohol if 
it first DC roughly powdered and 
then washed with warm petroleum 
spirit once or twice so as to dissolve 
out all the fatty matter. This latter 
has the advantage of simplicitv, while 
at the same time the quality oi the lac 
is in no degree injured. — Southern 
Coach Maker and Canad, Pharm, 
Joum. 



Solution of BeeinouB Substanoes. 

A NOTE in a foreign journal has 
called the writer's attention to a 
method for dissolving resins which he 
has used successfully for some fifteen 
years, but which may not be generally 
known. It was first employed for 
making shellac varnish, when large 
quantities of that compound were re- 
quired for export to the United States, 
and has many advantages over simple 
maceration^ the principal being the 
saving of time effected. 

The method is really a modification 
of Burton's circulatory displacement, 
though it does not appear that the dis- 
coverer of that plan ever applied it to 
the solution of resins. 

in case of the solution of shellfic the 
resin is put in a tin vessel, preferably 
of conical shape, and perforated plen- 
tifully with holes of at least one quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter. The ves- 
sel is suspended by three cords— as a 
scale pan— and through the point of 
intersection of the cords a stick ia 
passed, so that, when this is lodged 
across the top of a bcurel— previously 
deprived of its head— the vessel may 
hang at about a third of the depth of 
thebarrel. The solvent, methylated 
spirit is now poured into the barrel, so 
tnat the vessel may be completely sub- 
merged. A cover should now be put 
on to prevent evaporation and the 
whole left undisturbed for two or 
three days, when the resin will have 
been completely dissolved, with the 
exception of a small portion of an in- 
soluble toug^ residue^ which should be 
rejected. The resulting solution will 
be clear. Stirring should be altogether 
avoided, as it retards the [)rocess by 
interfering with the operation of the 
force of gravity on which the method 
depends. 

The writer has not tried this plan 
with other resins, but it would no 
doubt be of general application. 

While sx>^j£ing oi shellac varnish, 
it may be well to make another useful 
suggestion, which can also be turned 
to account for other spirituous var- 
nishes. When such varnishes are ap- 
plied to surfaces at a low temperature 
or in a damp atmosphere, the film 
often becomes dull, or ^* chills," as it is 
technically termed. If a few lumps 
of ordinary carbonate of ammonium 
be placed m the varnish, and allowed 
to remain for a few days, this disagree- 
able result may be avoided. For 
transparent, colorless varnishes, for 
photographic use, this hint will be 
round applicable, and is worth re- 
membenng. — E. B, Shuttleworth, in 
Canad. Pharm, Joum. 



Bare Aooidental Efibots of Salicy- 
late of Sodium.— Dr. Dreschfleld men- 
tions in the Medical Chronicle a case 
of nephritis following diphtheria, in a 
female of 18 years, in which the use 
of salicylate of sodium, in doses of 10 
nrains, thrice daUy, caused, after the 
third day, a rise of temperature to 
103"" and of pulse from 75 to 120, 
severe headache, drowsiness, dry and 
brown tongue, nausea and vomiting. 
The fourth day the symptoms were 
aggravated and accompanied with 
pam in left lumbar region, enlarged 
spleen, incessant vomiting, and 
difficult breathing. Stoppage of the 
remedy was followed by abatement of 
these symptoms, but a return to the 
use of tne remedy caused their reap- 
pearance. Following the withdrawal 
of the remedy there appeared, after 
some days, an erythema of the whple 
surface, pufflness of the face and 
limbs, ana the urine gave evidence of 
the drug to appropriate tests. 

Thsrmol, Phenol, Salicylic Acid, 
and Boric Acid, according to Yigier, 
should not be used in too concentrated 
solution, two parts to one thousand of 
water being strong enough for sali- 
cylic acid or thymol, and tnirty parts 
per thousand for the others. In these 
proportions no alcohol is needed to 
form a clear solution. 



Paste for Labels which are liiable to 
Become Damp. — A paste is first pre- 
pared in the usual manner, from rye- 
flour to which some glue has been 
added. The mass is boiled, and for 
every 100 parts of it three parts of 
boiled linseed oil and three parts of 
turpentin are added. Labels affixed 
witn this paste are said to remain ad- 
herent even when wetted.— jRwnd- 
achau. 



JSfew Method of Preparing Chloro- 
form, Bromoform, Iodoform. 

The *' Chemische Fabrik auf Actien, 
vormals E. Sobering," of Berlin, 
recommends a new process patented 
in its own name for preparing chloro- 
form, bromoform, and iodoform by 
electrolysis from the corresponding 
halogen compound with alkalies or 
alkaline earths, in presence of alcohol, 
aldehyde or acetone, and with the aid 
of a gentle heat. For instance, 50 
parts of iodide of potassium are dis- 
solved in SOO parts of water and about 
.% parts of 96^ alcohol are then added. 
Through the warm mixture contained 
in a suitable vessel a constant stream 
of carbonic acid is passed, and at the 
same time it is electrolysed . Iodoform 
then separates as a crystalline powder. 

In oraer to obtain iodoform in large 
crystals, the iodide of potassium is dis- 
solved in 20^^ alcohol, and the opera- 
tion conducted as described above. 

In the preparation of chloroform 
and bromoform the corresponding 
haloids are manipulated in the same 
manner, except that it is not necessary 
in either case to employ a current of 
carbonic acid gas. — Uingl, Pol. Joum. 

Kamala (Bottlera), which occurs in 
the market in quite an impure state, 
usually containmg an abnormal quan- 
tity of mineral matter, may be puri- 
fied, according to Salzer, by treating 
it with a thirty per cent solution of 
chloride of sodium. This solution 
possesses a specific gravity which per- 
mits the pure kamala to float on top, 
while the mineral constituents wOl 
collect at the bottom. It is not neces- 
sary to treat the whole bulk of the 
powder this way, but generally only 
the residue remaining after passing 
the kamala through a very flne sieve. 
The portion floating upon the salt so- 
lution is removed, washed, and dried. 
-"Pharm. ZcU. 



QUEEIES & AKSWEBS. 

Queries far which answers are desired^ 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
month, and must tn every case be 
aceomjpanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correspon- 
dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respsct- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
unth all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 



No. 1,433.— Parchment for Dialyaers 

(M. J. A.) 

For all ordinary purposes, or for 
operations on a large' scale, the com- 
mercial artificial parchment paper 
will answer very well. This may now 
be had of excellent quality, of various 
thicknesses, and can be bought in so- 
called endless rolls up to about 36 
inches in width. 

It will often be found that an ap- 
parently perfect surface of artificial 
parchment paper, when held up to the 
light, will show more or le ^s pin-holes, 
some being scarcely distinguishable 
while others are quite large. These 
may be closed by applying to the spots, 
by means of a small camePs nair 
pencil, a little fresh gelatin solution 
and afterward a little bichromate of 
potassium solution (a fraction of a 
orop will be often sufficient), and then 
exposing the sheet to sun-li^ht, when 
the gelatin wOl become insoluble. 
These spots probably permit but little 
or no liquid at all to dialyze, and hence 
too many should not be contained on 
one sheet. 

The best dialy zin^ medium, after all. 
are natural animal membranes, such 
as the bladder or the intestinal gut. 
These are first soaked in water, tnen 
thoroughly cleaned, by scraping, from 
fat, etc., and finally treated with ether 
until the latter ceases to become colored 
or to dissolve any fatty substance. 
Finally they may oe preserved under 
ether for years. 

No. 1,434.— The new Standard for 
Baume's Hydrometer (U. V). 

Owing to the imcertainty which is 
inherentiin the method of stating the 
specific gravity of a given liquid in 
degrees of Baum6, the Association 
of Manufacturing Chemists of North 
America some time ago decided 
to adopt as a basis of calculation, for 
hquids heavier than water, the formu- 
lae: 

n — 145 and a = -—-- 

a 145 — n 

in which n denotes the degree of 
Baum^, and a the specific gravity. 
The rules may therefore be stated as 
follows : 

1. To find the Degree of Baumi 
divide 145 by the specific gravity and 
deduct the quotient from 145. 

2. To find the Specific Gravity, di- 
vide 145 by the difference between 
145 and the given degree of Baum^. 

This standard has beenselected mere- 
ly as a matter of convenience, and not 
because it is based on well-estfikblished 
facts or determinations. It is much 
to be regjretted that the old custom of 
quoting in de«^rees of Baum6 is still 
being followed and apparently sanc- 
tioned for a long time to come. 

No. 1,435.— Nickel Vessels (Sh.) 
Ditmar has recently stated that 
nickel capsules or crucibles are qidte 
resisting towards caustic alkalies, at 
least up to a solution containing exi% of 
alkali. As the metal is harder than sil- 
ver, and therefore less liable to be bent 
or dented, and as it is a less efficient 
conductor of heat, capsules of nicke^ 
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are of considerable service in many 
operations. The only difficulty is en- 
countered w&en fernc oxide stains re- 
main on the metal. On trying to re- 
move them with an acid, a minute 
amount of nickel is dissolved at the 
same time. 

No. 1,436.— Bismuth Hair-I>ye (M.) 
Subnitrate of Bismuth. . . 5 parts. 
Hydrosulphite of Sodium.. 20 ** 

Chloral Hydrate 10 ** 

Glycerin 500 ** 

Dissolve each of the solid ingiedients 
in a portion of the glycerin, using a 
gentle heat in the case of bismuth, if 
necessary; then mix the liquids and 
perfmne them to taste. 

No. 1,437.— Secretary of Quebec 
Board of Pharmacy (H. C. N.). 

The Secretary of the Board of 
Pharmacv of the Province of Quebec 
is Mr. Wm. Ahem, Begistrar of the 
Pharmaceutical Association of the 
same Province, 223 McGill street, Mon- 
treal, Can. 

No. 1,438.— Soudamore's Inhalation 
(E. I.). 
The formula is the f pllowing : 

Iodine gr. 6 

Iodide of Potassium '' 6 

Alcohol f . 3 2 

Water enough to make. fl. 3 6 
Tincture of Conium, as directed. 

From i to 5 fluid drachms of the 
above solution, with i fluid drachm 
of tincture of conium, are to be added 
to warm water (120 F.) in a glass 
inhaler, and used twice a day. Two- 
thirds of the amount directed are first 
put into the inhaler and the rest added 
when half of the time for inh^ding has 
elapsed. 

No. 1,439.— Dobell'B Solution (G. 
B.) 

The formula which has been used 
for years in the public hospitals of 
New York is as follows : 

Carbolic acid 3 li 

Borate of Sodium 3 2 

Bicarbonate of Sodium. . 3 2 

Glycerin f. | 3 

Water,enoughtomakef. 3 32 
Recently, Mr. E. V. Zoeller, of Tar- 
borough, N. C, stated, in a communi- 
cation to the Weekly Drug News, that 
the correct formula appeared to be 
that published in Mackenzie's Idanual 
of Diseases of the Throat Snd Nose, 
vol. II., 380 (Wm. Wood &Co., N. Y., 
1884), namely : 

Borax 3 1 

Glyceride of Carbolic acid 3 2 

Solium Bicarbonate 3 1 

Water Oi 

The glycerite of carbolic acid meant 
IB that of the British Pharmacopoeia, 
which is made by dissolving 1 av. 
ounce of carbolic acid in 4 imper. 
fl. oz. of glycerin. 

Dr. Hughes, of the Kings County 
Hospital, in the same journal, states 
that the original formula, as given by 
Dr. Horace Dobell, of London, was 
this : 

Carbolic acid tii 30 

Bicarbonate of Sodium. . 3 1 

Borax 3 1 

Glycerin § 1 

Water, enough to make . . O 1 
Parrish^B Treatise on Pharmacy (5th 
ed.) has anqther formula in which the 
glycerin is omitted. 

No. 1,440.— Formulae of Ferflimery 
(G. A. S. Jr.). 

We cannot be expected to try our- 
selves every formula that comes under 
our notice, or is published by us. But 
we take care to quote none that is not 
vouched for by some respectable 
authority. There is a very ^reat di- 
versity among various authorities and 
references, regarding even the most 
popular and 8upp<^ed uniform per- 
xumes. Of most proprietary articles, 



the true composition is unknown, and 
it is only possible in rare cases to ap- 
proach the original faintly. Analysis 
can do nothing in this case, as it is 
practically impossible to separate and 
identify each constituent. Only an 
expert in perfumery, one who is ac- 
^stomed to compound and handle the 
simple and compound essences used as 
bases or ingredients in complex per- 
fumery, is hkely to succeed by long 
experimentation and after the con- 
sumption of much valuable material, 
in making imitations of other manu- 
facturers' products. As a rule, how- 
ever, this is not an honest business, 
and is to be condemned. From what 
we know of others, however, it is 
usually this very search after an imita- 
tion of other makers' goods, that puts 
the experimenter upon a track of his 
own, enabling him to produce com- 

Eounds differmg from those of others, 
ut equally salable and commend- 
able. 

Having made this preface, we give 
you a few formulas selected from good 
authorities for the preparations you 
desire : 

1. Eau des Bayaderes (Naquet). 

Oil of Bergamot. . .1920 grains 

*' '' Lemon 920 

*' ** Orange, Portu- 
gal 920 '* 

Oilof Neroli,Bigar 
rade 460 ** 

Oil of Petit grain. 460 ** 
** ** Kosemarv, 
finest ":.. 230 '' 

Oil of Rose 20 drops 

Balsam of Tolu.... 460 grams 

Cochineal 230 ** 

Deodorized Alcohol, 
SQ^ 3 gallons 

Macerate for ten days and filter. A 
few drops, or a sufficient quantity to 
tinge and scent, arc added to the 
water used for washing the face and 
hands. 

2. ^au de Co/ogfna (reputed imitation 
of J. M. Farina's, of Cologne). 

Oil of Rosemary, 

finest 1 oz. av, 

Oilof Petit grain... 1 ** 
** Lavendor. .. 1 ** 

** Cedrat 1 ** 

** Portugal.... 2 ** 

'' Lemon 1 ** 

* * Bergamot. . . 200 grains. 
** Neroli Biga- 

rade 370 

Orange Flower 

Water 20 fl. oz. 

Deodorized Alcohol, 
SQ^ 24gaU. 

Mix the oils and let them stand for 
about an hour, shaking occasionaUy. 
Then add the orange flower water and 
shake again for several minutes. 
After standing for 24 hours, filter. 

[Although this has been reported as 
Farina's Cologne many years ago, it is 
more than doubtful that the true 
formula has ever become known.] 

3. Toilet Vinegar. 

Spirit of Melisse.. 3 pints. 
" ** Lavender. 2 *' 
** ** Rosemary 2 ** 

Oil of Bergamot. . 1500 grains. 
" Orange, Bi- 
garade 900 ** 

On of Lemon 600 ** 

** Orange, Por- 
tugal 500 " 

Oilof Neroli 300 

** Peppermint 230 ** 

**' Thyme 230 •* 

** aoves 80 ** 

•* Cinnamon.. 40 

** Verbena... 230 ** 

Alcohol, 32 ^ 20 pints. 

Mix and distil on a water bath, so as 
to obtain 25 pints. In 8.pints of this, 
macerate 3 lbs* of orris ro9t and 7 oz. 
of babam of Tolu for one month. 
Then filter. Add the filtrate to the 
remainder of the distillate, and add 3 
pints of acetic acid. 



No. 1,441.— The Bensin . Test for 
Balsam of Peru (U.). 

The statement in the U. S. Pharm. 
among the tests of balsam of Peru, 
that the balsam ** should not diminish 
in volume, when a^tated with an 
equal volume of benzm, or water (abs. 
ot fixed oils and alcohol)'' is not cor- 
rect. How the error crept in cannot 
now be ascertained. That bendn dis- 
solves out, from the balsam, a consid- 
erable portion, was well known long 
ago. In fact benzin, as well as cer- 
tain other solvents, dissolve out a vola- 
tile aromatic oil of very hig[h boiling 
point, generally known as cinnamein. ' 
and in reality a cinnamate of benzyl, 
which amounts, in different lots of bal- 
sam, to between 45 and 60 per cent. 
Hence the statement in the U. S. Ph. 
must be corrected bv striking out the 
words ** benzin or,'^ and ** fixed oils 
and." 

Another statement made in the 
same place is, that '' a mixture of 1 
part of the balsam with 3 parts of 
disulphide of carbon separates from 
the balsam about 40 per cent of resin.'' 
This quantity has been shown by Mc- 
Ewan to be much too high. A good 
balsam should, under those circum- 
stances, leave not more than 16^ of 
insoluble residue. Any larger amount 
points to the presence of adulterants, 
particularlv benzoin, which may thus 
oe detected.. 

No. 1,442.— Bea^tion between Fer- 
rous Sulphate and Nitrie Acid (O.). 

We have received the following 
query: **Will you kindly pubUsh in 
your next issue the equation for the 
reaction between Ferri Sulphas (U. S. 
Ph.) and Nitric Acid (U. 8. Ph.;, sup- 
posing equal parts, by weight, were 
used at tbe orainary temperature." 

Without attempting to test the re- 
action practically, in order to arrive 
at a correct quantitative knowledge 
of the resulting products, we feel jus- 
tified in giving the following explana- 
tion, as tne result of previous experi- 
ence, and on the basis of well-estab- 
lished facts. 

Nitric acidj when added to a ferrous 
salt, acts primarily as an oxidizing 
agent, splitting up into water, nitric 
oxide, and nascent oxygen: 



2HN0, = HaO 
nitric water, 
acid. 



+ NO -»- O, 
nitric oxygen, 
o^de. 



Under the influence of the oxygen, 
which does not always become evident 
in the end-product, the metal is raised 
to a higher atomicity , that ia the dyad 
iron" (terrosum) is raised to the tetrad 
or triad iron'" (ferricum). If the fer- 
rous salt contained any other acid, 
or acidulous radical, except nitric 
acid, the action of the nitric acid is to 
produce a basic ferric salt, as there is 
not enough of the other acid present 
to fully saturate the ferric base to a 
neutral salt. If a neutral or saturated 
salt is wanted, an additional amount 
of the same acid as is already in the 
ferrous salt must be added. Com- 
pare tbe U. S. Ph. processes for Liquor 
Jb^erri Chloridi, Liquor Ferri Tersul- 

Ehatis, etc. If the conditions named 
y our querist are given, then the re- 
action would, in the first place, pro- 
ceed as follows: 



6(Fe S04.7H,0) 
Ferri Sulphas, 

U.S. 

1668. 



4- 2(HN0..1iH,0)*= 
Nitric Acid, U. S. 

180. 



=2Fe.(S04)..Fe,(HO.) -♦- 2NO+43H.O 
basic ferric nitric water, 

sulphate. oxide. 

1014. 60. 774. 

that is, assuming first that only 
equivalent proportions were to re- 
act upon each other, we would 
obtain a basic sulphate or oxy- 

* Approximately, si ace the officinal acid c m- 
talns M.4 per cent of HNO| and ftOA per oral of 
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sulphate of iron. One of the condi- 
tions ^ven, however, is that equal 
weights of hoth the salt and the base 
be present. It will be seen on glanc- 
ing at the formula of the basic salt 
that the excess of base Fe3(0H)e re- 
quires 6 molecules of nitric acid HNO« 
to convert it into a neutral salt, in 
which case the basic sulphate would 
be rendered into a neutral sulphate 
and a neutral nitrate. These six ad- 
ditional molecules of nitric acid would 
weigh — ^in molecular weights— 540 
parts, making the total nitric acid 720 
parts, while the iron salt originally 
amounted to 1668 parts. When the 
reaction has proceeaed to this point, 
all the nitric acid over and above 720 
parts will merely help to form an acid 
salt, or it will merely dilute the liquid 
containing the neutral sulphate and 
nitrate. 

To sum up, equal parts by weight, 
say 100 parts each of crystallized 
ferrous sulphate and officinal nitric 
acid would make as nearly as pos- 
sible : 

Parts. 

Ferric Sulphate . Fe. (SOOt 48 

Ferric Nitrate.. Fe.(NO«)e 28 (nearly) 

Nitric Oxide NO 4 (nearly) 

Water H,0 62* 

Excees of Nitric Acid 57 (nearly) 

200 
Nitric Acid consumed in 
reaction 43 (nearly). 

No. 1,443.— Venetian Soap (W. S.). 

This is the same as White Castile 
Soap. Other names are: Sapo Hispa- 
nicus, Sapo Venetus albus, Sapo Ali- 
canticus, Marseilles Soap, etc. We 
need not tell you that it is a soda soap 
originally made with olive oil exclu- 
sively, but now also made with other 
blana vegetable oils, and thoroughly 
sai)onifiea so that it has no caustic or 
irritant qualities. The remainder of 
your query will not require any 
further answer. 

No. 1,444. ^-Ginger (G. W. F.). 

There are large quantities of both 
African and of Jamaica Ginger im- 
Dorted into this country. In 1880, 
a, 933, 860 lbs. of ginger of all kinds 
were imported into tne U. 8., and in 
1882, 1,463, 139 lbs. We have no means 
of ascertaining how much of each 
variety was landed. Among the above 
was also considerable East Indian 
Ginger, but how much we cannot say. 
Theiatter can always be had in the 
market. You say that you find Afri- 
can Ginger better in flavor and more 
uniform than Jamaica Ginger. We 
agree with you in so far that we re- 
gard AMcan as well as East Indian 
ginger as more pungent and aromatic, 
ana therefore preferable for medicinal 
purposes. Bleached and decorticated 
or scraped ginger, however, such as 
Jamaica ginger, wich has a less harsh 
taste, is always preferred for culinary 
and confectioner's uses. The U. S. 
Ph. recognizes only the uncoated or 
decorticated variety, that is, Jamaica 
ginger. We are of the opinion that 
the fluid extract and tincture should 
preferably be made from the unpeeled 
variety. For aromatic powder, how- 
ever, we decidedly prefer Jamaica 
ginger. 

No. 1,446.— Sale of Alcohol (N. F.). 

This correspondent wants to know 
whether his Government hcense allows 
him to sell alcohol across the counter 
without a city license. 

Without assuming any responsi- 
bility as to the legal correctness of our 
advice in this or any other case, where 
no authoritative decision has been 
rendered from the bench, we would 
say that in our opinion the Govern- 
ment license authorizes the holder, 
within the city of New York, to sell 
not only alcohol, but every other 
liquid containing alcohol acoss the 
counter, provided the same is not 



drunk or used as a beverage on the 

E remises. Alcohol and alcoholic 
quids are of three kinds : 

1. Those which are chiefly used in 
the arts and 'for technical purposes. 
The principal liquid belonging to this 
class is alcohol, 

2. Those which are chiefly used for 
medicinal purposes. Among these are 
ofilcinal and unofficinal tinctures, 
fluid extracts, elixirs, medicated wmes 
(that is wines containing some medici- 
nal agent added to them), and others. 
But to this class also belong, and quite 
legitimately, the best grades of brandy, 
wniskey and other liquors, which are 
of such a quality that they may be 
used medicinally, and which the 
apothecary is very often called upon 
to supply for the use of the sick or 
oonv£descent. It is true that this 
right and privilege is sometimes 
abused, in so far tnat these hauors 
are sold to anyone asking for tnem. 
But the exception should not abolish 
the rule, and the sacred right of the 
physician to obtain for his patient any- 
thing which he conscientiously be- 
lieves to be to lus benefit, should never 
be infringed upon. At all events, so 
long as the bottle or package contain- 
ing the liquor is not opened or the 
contents consumed on the premises, 
the United States Government hcense 
is all the leg^ form needed. 

3. Those which are used as bever- 
ages, being either distilled or fer- 
mented. Even regardingthese, the city 
does not exact a license, unless the 
packages containing them are of)ened 
and their contents sold at retail for 
consumption on the premises. It is 
this feature which constitutes a 
tavern, saloon or ** hotel," and for 
which alone the city Hcense is neces- 
sary and prescribed by law. 

The mere possession of a Govern- 
ment license can, under no circum 
stances, be twisted or construed into 
the assumption that the licensee carries 
on a tavern business. The law does 
not go by assumption or presumption, 
but only by facts and proof. The U. 
S. Government laws regarding the 
manufacture and sale of ail alcohoUc 
liquids, distilled or fermented, are very 
strict, and their infringement is 
heavily punished, with perfect justice, 
we think, because the neavy punish- 
ment is needed as a help to the com- 
paratively small staff oi Government 
officials watching the execution of the 
law, to compel obedience to it. The 
U. S. Government does not care what 
becomes of the liquor, after its own 
law has been compliea with and the 
tax is paid. The state law does not 
concern itself with the manufacture 
or the sale, in imbroken packages, of 
the liquors, but restricts itseK to their 
comsumption by retail. There is noth- 
ing to prevent any State from enact- 
ing laws, taxing both the manufacture 
and the wholesale traffic in liquors, in 
addition to the tax already exacted by 
the JJ. S. But, on the other hand, we 
do not believe that Congress has the 
constitutional power to enact laws con- 
trolling the final use of these hquors 
or taxing their retail consumption. 

No. 1,446.— Beef, Wine, and Iron 
(X. Y. Z). , ^ 

Probably the beet formula for gene- 
ral use is that published in the New 
York and Brooklyn Formulary: 
Extract of Beef .... 266 grains. 
Citrate of Iron and 

Ammonium 64 •' 

Water i fi. oz. 

Simple Elixir 2 fl. oz. 

Stronger White 
Wine to make. . . 16 fl. oz. 
Dissolve the citrate of iron aiid am- 
monium in 1 fl. oz. of .boiling water. 
Pour the hot solution upon the extract 
of beef contained in a warm mortar or 
other ^Blable vessel, and triturate 
until a smooth mixture results. Then 
gradually add, while stirring, the sim- 
ple elixir, and transfer the mixture to 



a graduated vessel, using enough 
stronger white wine [or sherry wino— 
which is preferred by many] to rinse 
the mortar and to make the product 
measure 16 fluid ounces Allow the 
mixture to stand during a few hours, 
then filter. 

No. 1,447.— Wine of Iron and Qui- 
nine (Z.). 

We know of no standard formula 
for this preparation. Either a defi- 
nite amount of sulphate of quinine 
might be dissolved in the officinal 
wine of iron, or perhaps the taste 
might be improved dv replacing some 
of the wine in the latter by simple 
elixir. Or a sufficient amount of an 
iron salt may be added to the Elixir 

Suininae Compositum of the N. Y. and 
. Formulary. Or finally, the iron 
salt mav be added to ** wme of qui- 
nine," tor which the British Pharm. 
gives a formula. In this case, we 
might suggest the following: 

Sulphate of Quinine. 20 grains. 

Citric Acid 30 " 

Phosphate of Iron, 

U.S. P. 1880 40 grains. 

Orange Wine, enough 

to make 1 pint. 

Dissolve the citric acid and then the 
sulphate of quinine in 15 fiuid ounc*es. 
Dissolve the phosphate of iron in 1 fi. 
oz. of boiling water, and add it to the 
wine. After three days, having occa- 
sionally shaken the mixture, filter. 

No. 1,448.— Aromatio Castor Oil 

(X. Y. Z). 

Hager gives the following formula: 
Castor oil . .... 600 Gm. | ab. 18 fi. oz. 
Oil of Mirbaae 1 Gm. | 15 drops. 
Chloroform... 15 drops. | 15 drops. 

No. 1,449.— Algin (P. F. N.). 

This writer adb whether anything 
further has been published on the sub- 
of " Algerium as a Mucilage/' which 
has recently been published in our 
paper. We presume the writer means 
alqin, on the uses of which we pub- 
lished an interesting article on p. 
146 in our last volume (p. 146 of 
the August number). we have 
seen nothing further regarding the 
substance, in any paper that has come 
under our notice. Should the writer 
desire to inform himself whether the 
substance is obtainable in the market 
and at what rates, we suggest that he 
write to the author of the paper, Mr. 
Ed. C. C. Stanford, F.C.S., whose 
address may be easily obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, 
London. 

Formula asked for.— One of our 
correspondents wants to know the 
formula for ** Olycerated Wine, Iron, 
and Blood Compound " [ !]. 

Another one asks what the compo- 
sition of ** Cuticura SaJve*^ is. 

We are not aware of either; per- 
haps some of our correspondents may 
know. 

Test for Traces of Iodine in Presence 
of Large Quantities of Bromine. 

Ip much bromide is mixed or con- 
taminated with a small quantity of 
iodide, and the halogens are separated 
by agitation with chlorine and disul- 
phide of carbon, the brown color of 
the bromine completely mask^ the 
violet color of the iodine. If, however, 
one or two crystals of ferrous sulphate 
are now added, the brown color due 
to bromine will completely disappear, 
and the violet tint of the iodine will 
make its appearance. This reaction, 
which is undoubtedly due to the^w* 
erf ul oxidizing effect of bromine, is so 
delicate that the originator of it 
(Phihp S. Brito, in Chem. News, 1884, 
210) was able to detect traces of iodine 
in the supposed chemically pure bro- 
mide of potassium used a9 9i reagent 
in the laboratory. 
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A Manual of ORaANio Materia Med- 
ICA; being a Guide to Materia Med- 
ica of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdom, for the use of Students, 
Druggists, Pharmacists, and Physi- 
cians. By John M. Maisch, Phar.D., 
Prof, of Mat. Med. and Botany in 
the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. Second edition. With 242 
illust. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1885. 
After having been fifteen months out 
of print, a new edition of this well- 
known manual lies before us. Among 
the additions are no^ 
ticed descriptions of the 
most important indi- 
genous drugs of North 
America — even those 
which are not official 
—to provide a guide 
and standard for the 
herb-gatherer, h e r b - 
dealer, druggist, manu- 
facturer, and others 
who have to handle 
them. The pharma- 
cognostic portion has 
also received increased 
attenticm, and the illus- 
trations have in many 
cases been rej^aced by 
better ones. The man- 
ual will no doubt be 
generally received as a 
standard authority on 
the subject it deals 
with, and become the 
general text-book where 
pharmacoj^osy or ma- 
teria medica is taught. 

Year-Book of Pharmacy. Compris- 
ing Abstracts of Papers Relating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica and 
Chemistry, contributed to British 
and Foreign Journals from July 1, 

1883, to June 30th, 1884, with the trans- 
actions of the British Pharmaceuti- 
cal Conference at the. XXI. Annual 
Meeting held at Hastings, Aug., 

1884, pp. 628, 8vo. 

Annual Report and Statements of 
THE Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics on the Commerce and Navi- 
mtion of the United States for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1884. 
Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
1884, pp, 1045, 8vo. 

Third Annual Report of the Illinois 
Board of Pharmacy, with Abstract 
of State Pharmacy Register, 1884, 
pp. 78, 8vo. 
This volume contains, besides an in- 
troductory chapter, the Minutes of 
the Board and lists of Registered Phar- 
macists (3,058) and Assistant Phar- 
macists (762), and a copy of the Act 
regulating the practice of pharmacy 
in niinoiB, adopted May 30th, 1881. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Chronio Nasal Catarrh, etc. By 
George M. Lefferts, A.M., M.D., 
of New York, Professor, etc. St. 
Louis : Lambert & dk)., pp. 49. 33 
Illustrations. 

Tms is a reprint of three clinical 
lectures delivered at the (Allege of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
and reprinted from the Medical News^ 
of Philadelphia, and the ''American 
Clinical Lectures" of New York. It 
is well adapted as a manual for in- 
struction in the methods of manipu- 
lating the instruments customarily 
used in the treatment of this affec- 
tion. 

Retail Druggist's Diary and Want- 
Book. Detroit: F. Steams, 
This second edition of Mr. Stearns' 
admirable work contains sixteen 
pages of important tables and infor- 
mation, ftft.y-two pa^es of diary, with 
space for each day of the year for en- 
tering memoranda, twelve pages of 
want-book, for entering wants and 
purchases, and a priced pharmaceuti- 
cal catalogue of one hundred pages, 



comprising over 14,000 items, and 874 
illustrations, and ninety-eight pages of 
priced catalogue, with 194 illustrations 
of ** non-secret " medicines, toilet and 
other articles. 

One Hundred Years of Publishing, 
1786-1885. Philadelphia: Lea Broth- 
ers & Co. Pp. 20. 
Tms is a sumptuously-published his- 
tory of the well-known Phileulelphia 
firm, which ori^nated with Matnew 
Carey, born in Dublin, in 1759, who 
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fled to this coimtry in 1784 to avoid 
political persecution, and who com- 
menced business with four himdred 
dollars, generously loaned him by 
Lafayette, who was then visiting at 
Mount Vernon. The narration is ex- 
ceedingly interesting in many par- 
ticulars, and is one of which the de- 
scendants of Mathew Carey have just 
reason to be proud. 

Transactions of the .,. College op 
Physicians OP Philadelphia. Third 
Series, Vol. VIL, Philadelphia, 1884. 
Pp. 326, 8vo. 
Besides the customary lists of officers, 
fellows, etc., the volume contains six- 
teen papers on a great variety of top- 
ics, and among them the paper by Dr. 
Henry Leffmann on ** Criticisms from 
a Chemical Point of View on Some 
Favorite Prescriptions," an abstract of 
which we havealreadypublished. **A 
study of the Nutritive value of Branny 
Foods," by Drs. N. A. Randolph and 
A. E. Boussel, and **The Composition 
and Methods of Analysis of Human 
Milk," by Prof. Albert R. Leeds, would 
also prove of interest to many of our 
readers. 

The Calendar op the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society op Great Brftain: 
1886. London, 1885. Pp. 519, 8vo. 
Tms volume contains not only a cata- 
logue of the membership of the society, 
but a large amount of information 
relative to the intricate legislation and 
other enactments with which our con- 
freres apparency delig:ht to surround 
themselves. Tnere is also an ex- 
tended report of the Benevolent Fund, 
and very complete information respect- 
ing the Schools of Pharmacy and the 
modes of instruction, examinations, 
prizes, etc., etc. 

Third Annual Report op the Illi- 
nois Board op PHARitAOY. With 
abstractof State Pharmacy Register, 
1884, pp. 78, 8vo. 
Bssmss a summary of the business of 
the Board the report contains its 
minutes, in detail, list of cases prose- 
cuted during the year ending June30th, 
1884, a list of the registered pharma- 
cists (3058) and assistant pharmacists 
(762) in the State, and a copy of the 
pharmacy law approved miy 30th, 
1881. 

The work is worthy of being a model 
for pharmacy-boards of other States. 



William A. Gtellatly died February 
13th at his home in Llewellyn Park, 
N. J. He was a partner of the house 
of W. H. Schieflfehn & Co., wholesale 
druggists, of No. 170 William street. 
He was bom in Edinburgh fifty -four 
years ago, and his parents came to 
thia country in 1835. When he was 
thirteen years of age, the firm of 
SchieffeUn & Co. was 
in control of H. H. 
Schieffelin, with whom 
Mr. Gtellatly obtained 
employment as an er- 
rand boy. He attended 
the CoUege of Phar- 
macy for two years. 

In 1860 he became a 
partner in the house, 
and when it reorgan- 
ized in 1865 under W. 
H. Schieffelin, the great- 
grandson of its foimd- 
er, Mr. Gtellatly took 
the second place in the 
partnershij). At the an- 
nual meeting of the 
National Wholesale 
Druggets' Association, 
held in this city two 
years ago, he succeed- 
ed Horace A. Benton, 
of Cleveland, as Presi- 
dent, the first Eastern 
man to whom this 
honor was ^ven. 
Mr. Gtellatly was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and a Director of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation. He for-* 
merly lived in Brooklyn, but moved 
ten years ago to Llewellyn Park. His 
death was caused by pneumonia. 

Dr. Christopher Columbus Qra- 
ham, of LouisviUe, Ky., who died in 
that city on the 3d of February, was 
one hundred years old in Oct., 1884. 

G^eorge Matthews, the senior mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of manu- 
facturers of carbonated beverages and 
apparatus, died in this city, of pneu- 
monia, on Sunday, Feb. 15th. His 
son was already sick of the same dis- 
ease when he was attacked, and on 
the day preceding Mr. Matthews' 
death his wife was also attacked, and 
she survived him but a day. 

Mr. Matthews was fifty-one years 
old. and succeeded his mther, John 
Matthews, in his business, which de- 
veloped graduaUy from an ordinary 
machine-shop into the particular line 
which has made his name known all 
over the coimtry. The firm is fiftv- 
two years old. Shortly before liis 
death Mr. Matthews admitted his sons 
George and John into partnership, 
and the business will be carried on by 
them. 

Apothecaries in the Army and 
Navy.— The House of Representatives 
Bill No. 8017 provides: L, That apothe- 
caries of both army and navy shall 
receive a commission, those of the 
sa-my to have the relative rank of a 
second lieutenant of infantry ; those of 
the navy to have the relative rank of 
an ensim. II., That they shall not be 
in the Tine of promotion. HI., That 
they shall receive the pay and emolu- 
ments of said grades in their respective 
branches of the service. IV., That 
they shall not be entitled to any of the 
benefits that may be conferred by this 
act until they nave passed a satis- 
factory examination in elementary 
chemistry, materia medica, pharmacy 
and botany. V., That each and every 
apothecary who shall be serving in 
such capacity at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act shall be granted, and 
if round proficient in the above-men- 
tioned branches, shall receive a com- 
mission in that branch of the service 
to which he may be attached. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
DRUG-STORES. 

HE internal econ- 
omy of the drug- 
store, in its mate- 
rial afipect. may 
be consid ered 
from various 
» t a nd points. 
There is the hmda- 
mental standpoint of 
necessity ; the auxil- 
iary one of decora- 
tion. Necessity iu^ 
eludes the different 
Arrangements and ob- 
jects indispensable to 
the various exigen- 
cies of the establish- 
meot or its trade. 




deep and narrow, this scheme serves as the ground plan 
of the interior architecture. Sometimes, another desk, 
known as the approach desk, breaks the monotonous 
length of the store; intervening between the door and the 
prescription desk. This, however, is not an essential of 
the drugstore e<juipment, whereas the prescription desk is 
one of the most important factors in the scheme of neces- 
sity. In New York drug-stores, the prescription desk is 
usually foiuid at what appears to be the extrerre rear of 
the store, so that a person looking in at the window or 
door would fancy tnat the large and imposing object 
which extends abrosB the widtn of the estabhshment 
formed one of its boundaries. With what lies behind the 
prescription desk, the general public is not imn^ediately 
concerned. It is the abode of pharmaceutical masteries 
as well as of pharmaceutical convivialities. This desk, 
from its significance, no le^ than its material impoi*tance, 
should be carefully selected as to form, color, msse, and 
general character. It may be naassive and monumental, 
or light and air jr. It may wear a clock upon its brow like 
a coronet/ or it may be finished with a florid wooden 
decoration. It may have large medicine-pots in rows on 
its shelves or merely gliiss cases, in which small perfume 



Decoration implies the most pleasing presentation of the 
essential forms and elements in the scheme of necessity. 
Let us first consider the question of necessity, under 
which head, as a practical application of the principle, we 
may regard the disposition of objects in the store, and the 
general divisions of the aUotted space. Architecturally, 
the first consideration is convenience, which includes 
making the most of every square foot of ground, and 
placing the windows and doors where they will serVe 
their purpose best, and occupy the least of the interior 
space. 

Observation of drug-stores in general shows us that every 
store, in which the retail ^oods trade is combined with 
the prescription business, is divided into two parts— the 
store proper, and the pharmaceutical regions in the rear. 
These are usually separated by a prescription desk. This 
conventional plan of interior arrangement is, of course, 
modified accordii^g to circumstances, but it is safe to as- 
sert that, in most city drug-stores, which are apt to be 
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bottles display themselves alluringly. A simple but good 
model in light cherry wood has square panels of ' ' Lincrusta 
Walton " inserted in the wood on each side of the open 
space in the middle. The panels are skilful imitations of 
oas-reliefs in brass and copper, of excellent design, and in 
color and tone they harmonize weU with the wood. It is 
always necessary that decorative accessories employed in 
this way should form a harmonious union, in all respects, 
with the substances to which they are applied. 

An excellent example of a prescription desk of an im- 
pK>sing character is round in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. This is an elaborate and massive piece of lumiture. 
In a well-arranged and consistently decorated drug-store, 
the prescription desk, as being the most conspicuous and 
important article in tiie scheme of necessity, may mve the 
keynote of decoration as to color, form and style, the kind 
of wood to be used in the other accessories of the establish- 
ment, and so on. The desk here presented is certainly a 
handsome piece of furniture. The broad and comfortable 
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seat upon which the customer may 
repose nimself, while he* is waiting to 
have his pi-escription made up, the 
fine plate-glass window or mirror above 
the rows of conveniently placed 
shelves, all contribute to the practical 
usefulness of the desim. In form and 
style it is very good, decorative in 
appearance, and appropriate to its use. 
It appears to be made of some solid and 
substantial woo ». Whatever this 
wood in kind or color, it should, if pos- 
sible, be used throughout the store 
wherever wood is required in the fit- 
tings. If oak, oak should be employed 
for the closets or shelves that extend 
along the sides of every drujj-sbore, 
t^e friezes and corniced, the dividing 
columns, the other desks, chairs and 
long seats, and wall-panels. It would 
notbe in good decorative taste to use 
an elaborate and costly prescription 
desk, say of solid oak, black walnut, 
or some other rich wood, and have the 
rest of the store fitted up in common 
pine painted white. If the prescrip- 
tion aesk be fiorid and ornamental m 
style, the other accessories should have 
the same character. 

As regards the question of interior 
arrangement irrespective of intention- 
al decoration, valuable suggestions 
may be fathered from the study of 
the two iUustrationB showing the value 
of the arch in modem shop architec- 
ture, which are 
here presented. In 
both of these de- 
sijgns, the store is 
divided by an arch- 
ed doorway which 
combines beaut v 
and erace with 
general conveni- 
ence. In remodel- 
ling a store or 
apartment which 
consisted of two 
rooms, into a drug- 
store, instead of re- 
moving the divid- 
ing waD or partition 
after the ordinary 
manner, it would 
be much better to 
cut away only the 
middle of the wall 
and form a wide 
open doorway. 
Tnis is illustrated 
in the design in 
which a decorative 
jar with palms ^ / / 

growing in it is 
seen at the right. There is consider- 
able elegance in this bit of interior 
architecture, visible elegance of form 
and suggestive elegance of color. In 
form, the prevalence of straight lines 
and rectangles observable in the com- 
position forms a ground note of 
strength and substantiality, in ceiling, 
doorway, side cupboards, and in the 
case of shelves seen beyond. The 
presence of the graceful, long low arch, 
with its interior scrolls, the rounded 
iar-forms, the curves of the palm- 
leaves and the stand, the long flowing 
lines of the portiere, save the design 
from anythmg like harshness and 
brinff all its parts into symmetrical 
relation. The leading ideas of form 
which are found in this illustration are 
epitomized in the long curve of the 
arch, and the wide horizontal band of 
velvet or plush that extends across its 
base, under the shelf on which rest 
various small jars. The color, in this 
illustration, is of course chiefly imagi- 
nary, but the artistic eye can at a 
fiance construct a scheme of color- 
ecoration, which shall be partly sug- 
gested by the forms, and will enter 
into harmonious relations with them. 
To begin with, so elaborate a design, 
as regards architecture and form, 
should be executed in rich and solid 
materials. Oak would be a desirable 
wood to use for the cupboards of 
shelves, the finishings of the arch, and 
possibly the divisions of the ceiling. 



This is, in color, a sort of indefinite 
amber yellow of exceUent tone. The 
scroll work in the arch might be either 
of bronze, brass or copjper, according 
to its color relations with the rest of 
the scheme, and especially the portidrea 
which would t>e most effective in dark 
green or dark red velvet, forming a 
strong contrast of tone^asweU as of 
color, with the oak. Bronze scroll- 
work would be the most conducive to 
unity of effect, and the jar and pedestal 
under the dark green palm should 
then be, if possible, of bronze of the 
same tone. The bits of pottery used 
decorativelv in this illustration should 
be dark and rich in color and tone. It 
will seen from these details that the 
color-scheme most appropriate to this 
arrangement of forms is one notice- 
able for simplicity and breadth. We 
have the broad light masses of the oak, 
and the broad dark masses of the vel- 
vets, bronzes, and palm-leaves. The 
judicious management of cross-lights 
coming from different parts of the two 
divisions of the store, and centering 
about the open archwav, unites the 
two strongly opposed color masses in 
an even neutrality of tone. If dark 
woods be used instead of oak, it v^ould 
be weU to have portieres light in color 
and material, to use brasswork instead 
of bronze, and light-colored pottery 
and pale green plants instead of dark. 




the idea being to pay due regard to 
that law of color-contrast which is one 
of the fundamental principles of artis- 
tic decoration. Whatever scheme of 
color be used according to the f orm- 
sugeestions of this illustration, small, 
irrelevant masses of color should be 
carefully avoided, and the two broad 
general ideas of color and tone requi- 
site lor the desired contrast as nearly 
adhered to as possible. This scheme 
of aixjhitectural necessity and decora- 
tion admits of no pettiness, triviality, 
or artistic coquetry. It must be taken 
au arand s^rieuXj m order to reveal its 
highest possibilities. 

The other scheme of decoration 
herewith presented, should be handled 
in a directly opposite manner. In 
form and in consequent suggestion of 
color, it admits of caprices, fantasy, 
and decorative coquettishness. It will 
bear a smaU carnival of color without 
injury to its elements of form. It is 
broken up into small detached masses, 
and this idea is carried out consist- 
ently, from the panes of glass in the 
window and archwav, down to the 
twisted cables into which are shaped 
the legs of the various cases and 
chairs. The most suitable wood for 
a similar scheme is red cherry, which 
is now largely used in drug-store in- 
terior arrangements. It lends itself 
harmoniously in color to a rather liijht 
and gay scheme of decoration, being 
of a brilliant red with suggestions of 



yellow in it. We will assume, that, in 
this pleasine design all the wood- work 
is of this color. The window seen in 
the background and the space under 
the arch dividing the rooms are both 
filled in with colored decorative glass, 
that fact being indicated by theman- 
ajgement of the lines in the illustra- 
tion. The glass may be of several 
different varieties, colors, designs, and 
shapes, provided they all tone har- 
moniously into the general effect. Bed 
and yellow glass, the pale green that 
imitates early glass, small mosaics of 
glass studded with jewels and pictorial 

flass can all be used in this scheme, 
eing all more or less in the same line 
of cOiOr as the orange red cherry-wood 
which forms the chromatic keynote. 
The pieces of pottery used as decora- 
tions should have the same quality of 
color; brilliant blues and reds into 
which yellow enters or monochrome 
veUow should receive the preference. 
The curtain should be of Ught texture 
—raw or Indian silk. Velvet is too 
heavy for unity of effect in so joyous 
and gay^ decorative scheme. In color, 
yellow or red, used either togetheror 
monochromatically, would oe desira- 
ble. A brocaded sUk curtain, giving 
the same mingling of colors as the 
kaleidoscopic glass windows, would 
not be out of place. A cherry wood 
fioor or one painted to simulate cherry 
wood is essential to 
the artistic com- 
pleteness of this 
scheme. The bright 
red, green, yellow, 
and blue bottles of 
colored liquid that 
form the conven- 
tional ornaments 
of the druggist's 
window work in 
very nicely with 
this scheme of de- 
coration. The best 
kind for a window 
broken up into 
small spaces of 
color is that which 
has a cluster of 
small bottles at the 
top and a larger 
bottle below, the 
whole being framed 
in shining orna- 
mental brass or 
copper. If metal- 
work be used in 
^ ^ * ^ this scheme, copper 

is preferable from 
its harmony of color and tone with 
the rest of the elements. Dark red 
leather, or stamped Japanese leather 
should be used for the chairs and 
other seats, the woodwork of course 
being of cherry, or, if needs must 
be, a good imitation of it. This is 
a bright, attractive scheme of dec- 
oration for a popular drug-store, 
neither expensive nor over-ambitious, 
but one that suits the demands of the 
average druggist better than most of 
the schemes suggested by amateur or 
professional decorators. 

The large illustration on the front 
page gives the external architecture 
of the drug store in which the scheme 
of interior decoration just described 
is employed. Its harmony and appro- 
priateness strike the eye at a riaiice. 
The window arch, seen in the illustra- 
tion of the interior, is here viewed 
from the outside. That over the door 
corresponds with the one between 
the two divisions of the interior. We 
have in this exterior the same small 
irregular masses of color and form as 
in the scheme of interior decoration, 
the broken chromatic effects, the dif- 
ferent kinds of ornamental glass, of 
metal work, and the general character 
of fantastic coquetry and caprice in 
architecture. This is a really beau- 
tiful design— consistent and united in 
impression, sufficiently broad and firm 
as a whole and wearing its mass of 
elaborate ornamentation lightly and 
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CTacefully, keeping it properly subor- 
dinated to the plan of tne whole. The 
architect has followed the dictates of ne- 
cessity by using the space accorded him 
to the best advantage. He has advanced 
the window and retired the door, thus 
giving the whole front character and 
prominence. In general arrangement, 
ne has iudiciously cohibined rect- 
angles and straight lines with curves. 
The excellent disposition of the 
window with its border of small panes 
of colored glass and its one Istrgepane, 
through which the interior is visible, 
merits notice. This idea, slightly 
modified, is repeated in the door. The 
carving of the frieze and of the spaces 
above and between the arches is very 
graceful. Curved lines and scrolls 
predominate, in contrast with the 
angles and straight lines of the lower 
part of the design, oifering the idea 
of grace superadaed to a foundation of 
strength. The mortar and pestle, the 
conventional symbol of the pharma- 
cist, are very neatly introduced into 
the carving between 
the arches and 
above the middle 
column. The por- 
tion of the fneze 
bearing the name 
is managed with 
much skiQ. 

The question of 
color in drug-stores 
is one that demands 
careful study and 
consideration. 

Every dru^-store 
should be pitched _^ 
in a certain key of 
color which should 
be relatively re- 
garded in every ac- 
cessory and detail. 
It IS not necessary 
that the keynote 
should be struck by 
any one object, but 
whatever object be 
chosen to lead the 
rest, its leadership 
shoiild be consist- 
ently recognized and 
foUowed. If, in re- 
modelling or refit- 
ting his store, the 
druggist remembers 
that he owns a hand- 
some set of cherry- 
wood cases— a bril- 
liant orange-red in 
color — he would 
scarcely wish to 
fresco his ceiling in 
light blues or rose- 
pmks, or to paper 
nis walls with a de- 
sign in crimson-red. 
He would rather regard his che 
wood fittings as the color key- 
note of his scheme and carry it out 
through all the component parts. If 
the druggist, for exampU , Tuo\'*^tl into 
a store that was handsomely papered, 
he would do well to take the colors 
and the tone of walls and ceiling for 
the keynote of his decorative scheme 
and make all the other elemente har- 
monize with them or else contrast 
agreeably. Where curtains and por- 
tieres are used in dividing the sec- 
tions of a drugstore, they should be 
chosen with great care, both as to 
color and texture. Any decorative 
material is permissible witliin certain 
restrictions; but cheap, tawdry and 
pretentious fabrics, eppecially those 
verging on the brocaded damask or- 
der, should be shunned. Just now, 
there is a sort of epidemic of this 
kind of material, and the person who 
aims at good decoration should avoid 
it. Among lighter fabrics, he can 
always fall back upon Indian silk, an 
essentially artistic material, beauti- 
fully pure in color and forming grace- 
ful folds, whatever its arrangement 
may be. Plushes of good color and 
silken texture make sumptuous hang- 



ings, and English velveteens, which 
look almost like silk velvet, have a 
rich look, used as curtains, especially 
in dark colors. Gold and silver fringes 
add much to their effect. There are 
many inexpensive oriental fabrics 
which make "admirable hangings. 
They may have been manufactured at 
Bradford, England, but in any case 
they have the stamp of the E^t upon 
them and are vastly preferable to the 
American imitations of them which 
are found at every large dry-goods 
store and every upholsterer's and are 
freely used in domestic furnishings 
by many misguided householdera. In- 
dia (Delhi) shawls can be used as por- 
ti^es and are very handsome in that 
relation. They are supposedly genuine 
at the low prices at which they are ad- 
vertised by New York firms, from 
time to time. A good decorator or a 
good collector of brie drbrcu:, which 
means about the same thing, bides his 
time and keeps his eyes open for bar- 
gains and *' picks up " as he goes on. 
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When he sees nn India shawl 
advertised by a responsible New 
York dry goods house at twelve, 
fifteen^ or twenty dollars, or a 
real Chuddar at seven, he lays 
a few in for decorative pur- ^ 
poses or with an eye to future 
trade. These iJelhi shawls are rich 
in color, dull orange-red generally 
forming the ground tone, and they 
woiild harmonize exquisitely with 
cherry wood. Imagine such a scheme 
of decoration with green plants in 
light bronze jars, bits of wrought cop- 
per or bronze work about doors and 
windows, and w«dl and ceiling covered 
with paper in which orange-red of 
good tone was the prevailing note. Of 
course, so strong a color would have 
to be very skilfully managed to pre- 
vent its becoming obtrusive or weari- 
some to the eye. More attention 
should be paid to the question of por- 
tieres and curtains by druggists than 
has hitherto been accorded. As far 
as beauty is concerned, they can be 
made to add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the store. There are various 
ways in which they can be made 
useful besides dividing the store in 
connection with the wall-arches. This, 



of course, depends upon the architec- 
ture of the establishment. The key- 
note of color may be struck by the 
portih'e and eveiything else in the 
store may be keyed up or down to 
meet it. 

An original device in drug-store dec- 
oration would be the development of a 
single decorative idea, say Uie Japan- 
ese, the Egyptian, renaissance, or the 
American colonial. This fasnion is 
much f olo wed at the present time in the 
decoration of dwelling houses, and the 
same principles may be appropriately 
applied to oru^-store adornment. A 
drug-store fitted up in Japanese style 
woiud be extremely attractive. The 
scheme might be inade elaborate and 
costly, or simple and inexpensive, ac- 
cording to circumstances. A good 
scheme for a small narrow drugstore 
had the cases and wall-fittings in white 
maple— a graceful, unobtrusive kind 
of wood of a mottled cream-color. The 
walls were covered with a paper in 
which pale yellows and browns pre- 
dominated. On the 
ceiling the same col- 
ors were found in 
broader masses and 
combinations. In 
the small window 
— were the usual bril- 

liantly colored bot- 
tles, with different 
harmonizing objects 
tastefully disposed 
about them. The 
soda-water appara- 
tus was of neutral- 
tinted marbles, and 
the counter before it 
was hollowed out to 
economize space. 
A good bit of decor- 
ation was formed 
by a brass wire ob- 
ject, several feet 
high, .and shaped 
like a squat obelisk, 
which was full of 
sponges. This was 
placeij between the 
window and the 
soda-water counter. 
The prescription 
deskshowedarather 
neat arrangement. 
It was of white 
maple, simple and 
light in style, har- 
monizing with the 
character of the 
wood. It completely 
separated the store 
proper from the 
laboratory behind, 
and entirely con- 
cealed it. The lower 
part on either side 
consisted of inclosed 
shelves, containing 
perfume bottles ana 
similar goods. A 
fine plate-glass mir- 
ror, over two feet 
wide, extended to 
the top of the desk, giving a long 
and narrow effect, and reflecting 
everything that passed, the door 
being directly opposite. On either 
side of the upper part of the mirror, 
above the cases of perfume bottles, was 
an alcove draped with small curtains 
of dark red and dark green velvet, 
bordered with gold fringe and looped 
back like window curtams. Each al- 
cove had one dark red and one dark 
green curtain. In one alcove was the 
conventional jar filled with dark red 
liquid. In the other, at the left, was 
a corresponding jar filled with light 
green liquid, which gleamed and wav- 
ered in a mysterious and alluring man- 
ner, and was as translucent as a bit of 
Venetian canal with the spring sun- 
light upon it. Looking in at the shop 
door or window, this fpceen light imme- 
diately attracted one^s attention, and 
seemed to beckon one on like a sort* 
of drug-store Lorelei. This novel and 
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admirable bit of stage-effect was pro- 
duced by keeping a gas-jet constantly 
burning behind the jar. It was not 
visiblefrom the front. This prescrip- 
tion desk was not only a capital ex- 
ample of color arrangement, but it il- 
lustrated an important decorative prin- 
ciple in the hghting. Without this 
effect of light, the shado wv dusk at the 
back of the store would have robbed 
the colors of their effect, the front 
part of the establishment being in 
strong daylight. The hidden gas-jet 
supphed the necessary relief. 

Cocaine Fungus. 

Mr. H. Fbnwick {Lancet, Jan. 31st) 
has noticed, in a 4-per-cent solution, 
after keepine some time, a peculiar 
mould-growtn, which seems to pos- 
sess the power of setting up in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane 
to which it is applied. He had treated 
fifty cases of strictxire successfully 
with this solution, but then three pa- 
tients followed who, after treatment, 
returned with urethritis. On examin- 
ation of the solution, the mould was 
observed. A new solution was made, 
and no further complications 
occurred. 

Preservative of Cocaine 
Solution.-'Frot Schnitzler, 
of Vienna (Wiener ilea. 
Presae), after experience of 
one himdrdd cases, says he 
has found that glycerin in 
the solution prevents the 
formation of fungus and 
promotes the absorption of 
the cocaine, while alcohol 
irritates the mucous mem- 
brane. He advises a solution 
as follows: 

Parts. 

Cocaine mur 2 to 5 

Glycerin 20 

Distilled Water... 80 

This is apphed with a 
camePs hair pencil two or 
three times. Anaesthetic ac- 
tion occurs in five to ten 
minutes, and ' lasts usually 
from twenty to thirty min- 
utes. He has found that the 
addition of two per cent of 
morphiae mur. to the above 
strengthens the action of the 
cocaine and makes it more 
permanent. 

For insufflation for the nasal and throat 
passages he recommends a snufT c<:>m|>osed 
2 to 5 parts of cocaine of mur., 20 of plumb, 
acet., and 80 of powdered sugar, or 2 to 5 of 
cocaine mur., and 50 each of bismuth gub- 
nit. and sugar.— C^w. and Drugg. 

Euphorbia Pilulifera. 

As a remedy for asthma the Euphor- 
bia pilulif era, or pill-bearing sponge, 
has of late attracted attention. The 
plant is indigenous in Auiitmlia 
(Queensland) and the tropical portions 
of Asia, Africa and South America. 
The decoction is made by steeping an 
ounce of the fresh or half as much of 
the dried weed in two quarts of water 
and reducing it by simmering to one 
quart, of which tne dose is a wine 
glassful to three or four wino-glass- 
fuls, or of the aqueous extract one or 
two grains daily. The active princi- 
ple appears to oe a gum-resin, Folublf^ 
m water or in dilute alcohol. Be»idfM 
the observations of several Austrdlifin 
physicians, the most important paper 
on the remarkable effects of the remedy 
is that of Dr. Marsset. of the Clermont 
Ferraud Hospital, ot Paris, who has 
written a tlieSia of some length on its 
effects on twelve cases of asthma and 
upon animals. It ia best given after 
the evening meal.— J. Christy- 

The Deaths firom Patent Medicioes 
are estimated by a writer in the 
British Medical Journal to be about 
one hundred and fifty thousand an- 
nually. 



NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

(Ck>ntinued from page SO.) 
EMULSIONS. 

The word emulsion (emtUsio, emul- 
sum) designates the intimate fluid mix- 
ture of mucilaginous or resinous sub- 
stances and water with oils, fatty, or 
resinous materials. An emulsion is 
turbid and has a milky appearance. 
According to the materials from which 
they are prepared, we distinguish 
seea, oil, balsam, gum-resin, resin,wax, 
and spermaceti emulsions. Seed 
emulsions, as true emulsions, are 
also differentiated from the others, 
spurious emulsions. 

SEED EMULSIONS 

are prepsored from oleaginous 
seeds, for instance, almonds, poppy 
seed, hemp seed, henbane seed, car- 
duus benedictus, etc., by crushing and 
trituration with water. The seed is 
washed several times with water in 
order to remove any adhering dust. 
This is done in the same mortar in 




which the emulsion is prepared. Some 
water, about one part to ten of eieed, 
is poured over the cleaned seed, and 
the latt-(4' eomiuiuutcd by crushing 
and friction imtU a sample, when taken 
out, can no longer be felt between 
the fingers to contain any palpable 
particleB of the albuminous uoay of 
the seed. The seed now fonns a ftoft 
doughy mass which ia divided by tri- 
turation and stirring in the required 
quantity of cold water (infusion, de- 
coction), which ift to be added by 
degrees* in small portions under agita- 
tion. When this is done, the whole 
is strained. The latter operation is 
beet effected through milling (Ijolting 
cloth) or through loose-meshed linen, 
but stained cJotbe must not be used for 
white emulBions. The most important 
points about the cleaning of milling 
strainers have been given above. 



* The h«Alfl of thiH ai^rles of papeni Is ihw Ut«st 
edit ton of Haifer'H ^'Tpehnlk der Phannneeotlschen 
Beceptiir/' ilie *»ditors hflvp, hctwev^pr^ found it 
dealraiile to omit ceriAEn iinrtfonn whielj relate to 
mattom of pnu-tict ji**ciiliar to Gtrman.v, and loin- 
(*ert othern which are mure (.■haractt'ri-HticoC Ameri- 
ca a cujqtii m R . Ed I UiHal ad < U tion a arti Ino lo»ed 1 n [ ], 

The U4P of theorigJniiJ iezt tiaabe«n iLtDdljr^rftDt- 
ed by Dr. Hafer. 



The albiuninous and mucilaginous 
substances contained in the seed en- 
velop and hold in suspension, in the 
water, the oil of the seed divided into 
very minute droplets. When the seed 
is crushed or rubbed to pieces without 
being moistened, a portion of its oil is 
expressed, and though it at first mixes 
with the emulsion, it soon gives rise to 
the separation of a fatty cream when 
at rest. Ehnulsions of poppy seeds 
and almonds have the color of good 
cow's milk. Almond emulsions are al- 
ways made from decorticated almonds 
umees the physician objects [which 
would be pure pedantry on the part 
of the latter]. In order to remove 
the skin, which imparts to the emul- 
sion a rather acrid taste and bad color, 
there is poiu^ over the almonds hot 
water of at most 60-70' C. [140-158^ 
F.] which is immediately poured off 
again as soon as the skin can be 
easily stripped off by pressure with 
the finger. Decorticated almonds 
give a pure white emulsion. Emulsio 
amygaalina is prepared from one (1) 
part of almonds and sufficient water 
to bring the strained product to ten 
(10) parts. 

Poppy seed, Semen Pa- 
pavens album, when to be 
used for an emulsion, is 
soaked for five or ten min- 
utes in warm (not hot) wa- 
ter so as to soften it some- 
what, because when dry it 
is very hard and would ne- 
cessitate prolonged pound- 
ing. It is self-evident that 
the seed, which is still moist 
fiif ter the water has been 
P|Oiu*ed off, reqiures no addi- 
tion of water during the 
crushing. Ten (10) parts 
of emulsio sent. Papaveris 
are prepared from one (1) 
part of the seed. 

Emulsion mortar. Seed 
emulsions are prepared in 
brass, marble, or porcelain 
mortars. In iron mortars 
they become gray. Brass 
mortars, of course^ must be 
scrubbed very bright, but 
it is better not to use them 
for emulsions. Marble 
mortars have a wooden 
pestle, but it is preferred 
not to use them, as they 
are not durable ; there have 
been in the market, however, for 
the past twenty years mortars shap- 
ed like thoee for crushing, which 
are made of a peculiar, exceedingly 
hard and strong porcelain-like mass, 
known as emtuston mortars. They 
are ten to twenty centimetres high 
and have a pestle of boxwood so 
that the seea can be crushed by 
vigorous blows without endangering 
the mortar. [The author means 
''Wedgewood" ware or something 
akin to it. Emulsion mortars have a 
deeper and more concave bottom than 
those used for trituration.] 

Straining causes a sUght loss of 
weight of the fluid. The allowance 
for this loss is half the weight of the 
aeed. 

Where the quantity of the seed is 
not given, take one part of seed for 
ten parts of the strained product. This 
agrees with the directions of the Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia. 

Bet^l emulsions must neither be 
brought to a high heat nor be mixed 
with very hot fluids, because this 
would coagulate the vegetable albu- 
min nnd thus hasten the spoiling of 
the emulsion. Many of the concen- 
trated acids likewise coagulate the al- 
bumin, hence they should always be 
diluted with three to flve times the 
amount of water. This should be 
done also with alcohohc non-resinous 
additions. 



p Amygdalae dulcis... 20 Gm. 
Amygdalae amarse, 5 ** 

Aq.destm 150 ** 

Aq. aurantiiflorum 60 *' 



300 gr. 

75gr. 

5fl.oz, 
li - 
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Fiat emulsio, cui adde 

Extract! Hyoscyami 1 Gm. I 15 gr. 

Syrapi 25 *' | 6fl.dr. 

M. D. 8. Tablespoonful every two 
hours. 

The strained product must amount 
to 200 Gm. [about 8 fl. oz.]. The al- 
monds (which need not be decorti- 
cated, an extract being added) are 
moistened with 3 Gm. of the water, 
crushed to an impalpable mass, and 
made into an emulsion with the water. 
The extract is dissolved in some of the 
emulsion, or added in solution. 

SEED EMUI^IONS WITH FATTY OILS. 

The emulsification of a fluid fatty oil 
by means of an albuminous and oleagi- 
nous seed is effected thus : The seed, 
moistened with water, is rubbed to a 
soft dough in an emulsion mortar, 
then the oil is added in small portions, 
together with very small quantities of 
water, under agitation, until a homo- 
geneous mass results, which is gradu- 
ally diluted with the remaining water, 
and strained through dampened mill- 
ing (nettle cloth) or strainmg muslin. 
That in the present case there is a dou- 
ble emulsion cannot be questioned. 
Q AmvgdalsB dulcis. 20 Gm. 300 gr. 

OleiRicini 30 ** 7fl. 3 

Aq. Foeniculi, 

Aq. destillatae, 
ana 100 ** 3fl.oz. 

Sodii nitratis 15 * * 240 gr. 

Syrupi 25 ** 5 fl. 3 

M. Fiatemulsio. 

Not unfrequently the prescription 
directs a simple mixture of a seed 
emulsion with a fatty oil. For in- 
stance: 
3 Emuls. Amygdalae 150Gm ab. 4 fl. oz. 

OleiRicini 25 " 6fl. 3 

Sacchari 15 " 240 gr. 

M. D. S. Shake vigorously. Table- 
spoonful every two hoiirs. 

The text of this prescription de- 
mands merely a mixture of the oil 
with the emulsion, which mixture is 
prepared equably by the dispenser by 
vigorous agitation. Emulsincation of 
the oil woiud be admissible only after 
consulting the prescriber. 

OIL AND BALSAM EMULSIONS. 

The fatty oils such as Oleum Amyg- 
daUB expressum, Papaveris, Olivce, 
Lini, MorrhiuB, Ricini and the bal- 
sams — Balaamum CopaUxB and Pe- 
ruvianum — cannot be formed into inti- 
mate mixtures with water, but this is 
very easily effected by a mucilaginous 
adjuvant (emulgent),Dest by mucilage 
of acacia, which envelops the particles 
of oil, and is capable of holding them 
permanently in suspension in the aque- 
ous liquid. Yolk of egg and muci£^ 
of tragacanth also belong to the emul- 
gents. Should a smaller quantity of 
gum arabic be used than one-f ourtn of 
the oil or balsam, the emulsion will not 
be very stable, and will fail altogether 
with some oils; on the other nand, 
more than half the amount of the oil is 
never taken of gum arabic for the pre- 
paration of an emulsion, the remainder 
of the prescribed gum being added as 
mucilage to the finished emulsion. If 
this fact be well borne in mind, the pre- 
paration of every oil or balsam emul- 
sion will succeed, provided the quan- 
tity of water be half of the total weight 
of the gum and the oil of balsam. For 
instance, 4 parts of Oleum Amygdalae 
and 1 part of gtun arabic are to 
be emulsified with water. The total 
weight of the two substances is 5: 
half of five is 2J. [Hence we have the 
following proportion, which should be 
fixed firmly in the memory : • 

1. Lowest proportion : 

Water 2i ** 

2. Highest proportion : 

Gil of Balsam..4 parts, / ... « ^^ . 
Gum 2 ** * ^ total, 6 parts. 

Water 3 ** ] 



It is calculated that the emulsifying 
power of 10 Gm. of gum arabic equals 
that of one yolk of a large hen^s egg, 
or of 1.25 (3tm. [20 grains] of traga- 
canth, or of 1 Gm. [15 grains] of salep. 

The preparation of an oil or balsam 
emulsion can be done in one of three 
ways. 

The first and most certain for all 
cases is to thoroughly mix the pow- 
dered gum with the water in a wide 
mixture mortar, by agitation with a 
broad pestle; after this has been done, 
add the oil or balsam at once, and 
emulsify it by continued amtation, 
during which any of the thick muci- 
lage or oil adhering to the pestle or the 
wall of the mortar must be scraped off 
and mixed with the emulsion. In two 
or three minutes the emulsion is fin- 
ished. 

If the above proportion of the com- 
ponents of the emulsion is strictly 
maintained, the emulsion will not sep- 
arate or spoil. 

The second method is to place the 
gum into the mortar, pour the oil or 
balsam upon it, and then add the 
water in such a way that it, as it were, 
is enveloped by the oil, and does not 
touch the gum. The three substances 
are then emulsified by sudden and 
rapid £teitation. 

The third method is to triturate the 
oil or balsam in the mortar with the 
gum, then to add the water at once 
and triturate. 

The following table, giving the quan- 
tities of gum, water, oil or balsam 
necessary for an emulsion, will be 
found convem'ent. 
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25.0 


12.5 
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240.0 


24.0 


12.0 


18.0 


200.0 


20.0 


10.0 


15.0 


180.0 


18.0 


9.0 


18.5 


176.0 


17.5 


8.75 


18.12 


160.0 


16.0 


8.0 


12.0 


150.0 


15.0 


7.5 


11.25 


125.0 


12.5 


6.25 


9 88 


120.0 


12.0 


6.0 


9.0 


100.0 


10.0 


5.0 


7.5 


90.0 


9.0 


4.5 


6.75 


80.0 


80 


4.0 


6.0 


75.0 


7.5 


8.75 


5.62 


60.0 


6.0 


8.0 


4.5 


50.0 


5.0 


2.5 


3.75 


40.0 


4.0 


2.0 


8.0 


30.0 


8.0 


1.5 


2.25 


25.0 


2.5 


1.25 


1.87 



193.75 
186.0 
155.0 
189.5 
135.68 
124.0 
116.25 
96.87 
98.0 
77.5 
67.75 
62.0 
58.13 
46.5 
38 75 
81.0 
23.25 
19.38 



Of the above described three meth- 
ods of preparing an oil emulsion, the 
experienced usually prefer the sec- 
ond. 

[Those who have never made many 
emissions, and would like to acquire 
proficiency, may exercise themselves 
m trying the three methods above 
given, and select that which succeeds 
best in their hands. There is great dif- 
ference in the relative success attend- 
ing these methods in the hands of 
self-taught dispensers. Proper train- 
ing, under the eye of a competent 
pharmacist* of course, will make any 
single process successful. Those who 
are already accustomed to use a cer- 
tain process, are advised to adhere 
to it, and not to try new methods 
rashly. 

The Joint Committee which pub- 
lished the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, gave a standard formula 
for a Stock Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil 
(Emulsio OleiMorrhuse Fortior), which 
was to be kept in stock and needed 
only completion by the addition of such 
in^predients as the physician might 
wish to order. This emulsion was or- 
dered to be prepared from 2 av. oz. of 
powdered Acacia, 4 av. oz. of powdered 
Sugar. 16 fi. oz. of Cod-Liver Oil, and 
enough water to make 28 fi. oz. An 
improvement in manipulation was sub- 
sequently suggested oy Mr. Theodore 



Louis, of New York, which has rendered 
the process one of the most success- 
ful and advantageous ones, inasmuch 
as its execution not only requires but 
a short time (10 to 15 minutes), but is 
not even interfered with by interrup- 
tions during the manipulation. The 
improved process is as follows: 
Acacia, in fine pow- 
der, 2 av. oz. 

Sugar, in fine pow- 
der, 4 av. oz. 

Cod-liver Oil 16 fl. oz. 

Water, 8 fl. oz., or 
enough to make. . 28 fl. oz. 

With the Acacia, 4 fluid ounces of 
the Cod-Liver Oil and 3 fluid ounces of 
Water, prepare an emulsion in the 
usual manner. Mix with it the Sug;ar, 
and then add gradually, triturating 
well duriug each addition, alternate 
portions of the remainder of the water 
and of the oil in quantities of about 1 
or 2 oz. at a time. 

The result is a perfect and faultless 
emulsion. 

While a properly shaped mortar is 
probably the best form of apparatus 
for preparing emulsions on a smedl 
scale, there are other w^s in which 
excellent emulsions may oe prepared. 

One of the best is that proposed by 
Hartwig, in 1875, who recommends a 
vaginal syringe for mixing the in^e- 
dients of the emulsion. This certainly 
produces, in a comparatively short 
time, a very good and uniform emul- 
sion of a beautiful creamy consist- 
ence, but does not appear to be ap- 
plicable to all kinds of oils equally well. 
It is very good indeed, for cod-liver 
andalmona oil. 

Other mechanical appliances, such 
as butter-chums, mixing machines, 
egg-beaters, etc., have also been sug- 
gested and used with good success. 
Such or similar appliances will neces- 
sarily have to be resorted to when 
emulsions have to be made on a large 
scale. 

Fixed Oil Emulsions may also be 
produced by the intervention of other 
agents, besides gum arable or tragar 
canth. One of the best of these is 
Irish Moss, and there are several pro- 
prietary emulsions on the market 
which are prepared with this. 

According to Dr. A. B. Huested (see 
New Rem., 1881, 194, where ** Irish 
Moss^' should be substituted in the 
title for ** Iceland Moss"), a mucilage 
made from 2 drachms of Irish Moss to 16 
fl. oz. of flnished mucilage, is preferable 
for cod-liver oil, and the same amount 
of moss for 12 fl. oz. of emulsion of 
castor oil. These emulsions may be 
made to contain 50 per cent, and over, 
of oil. 

Contrary to what is the case with 
gum emulsions, the presence of glyce- 
rin appears to contribute to the stabil- 
ity of this kind of emulsion. The ad- 
dition of a little common salt to the 
emulsion likewise tends towards its 
preservation. The mucilage of Irish 
moss may be kept in stock by proceed- 
ing as follows: 

Irish Moss 4 troy cz. 

Water q. s. 

Glycerin 48 fl. oz. 

Olive Oil q. s. 

Wash the Irish Moss with 2 or 3 por- 
tions of cold water, using friction be- 
tween the hands, until it is peif ectly 
clean. Then put it into a suitable dish 
and pour upon it 4 gallons of water. 
Apply heat, gradually increasing until 
the boiling point is reftched, continue 
till the moss is nearly all dissolved and 
the whole is rediicea to about li gal- 
lons. While still hot, strain through 
wet flannel without stirrine or pres- 
sure, mix the strained liquid with the 
glycerin and enough water to make 2 
RaUons and introduce the flnished pro- 
duct into vials, suitable for the usual 
daily demand of the store (4 oz., 8 oz., 
16 oz., etc.), which are to be heated in 
a wat«rbatli to the boiling point so as 
to expel all inclosed air-bubbles. Then 
cautiously pour a little olive oil into 
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each bottle, cork and seal. Thus pre- 
pared, the mucilage keeps indefinitely. 

For use, agitate a definite volume of 
the mucilage with the prescribed quan- 
tity of oil. 

Such emulsions are quite stable, 
though the subdivision of the oil is 
not as thorough and minute as when 
gum arabic and trituration is used. 

Another suitable agent for emulsify- 
ing cod-liver oil is Extract of Malt 
Curiously enough, there have been 
formerly in the market more brands 
of extract of malt, which yielded a 
satisfactory emulsion by trituration 
with cod-liver oil, than at the nresent 
time. One of us has repeatedly pre- 
pared such emulsions, a number of 
yeaxs ago, with scarcely any failure. 
In recent years, equal success was not 
attained. 

Condensed milk Borden's) was re- 
commended by Cushman in 1858, as 
an emulsifying agent for castor oil, 
the following formula being given 
(Drugg. Circ.) : 

Condensed Milk 15 

Castor Oil 1 | 

Sy rup of Lemon \ fi.oz. 

Water.... q. s. 

Triturate the condensed milk with 
about one fi. drachm of the water, then 
add the oil and finally the syrup and 
remainder of water, with constant 
trituration. 

Alkalies and alkaline earths have 
the property of converting oils into 
soaps. A small o^uantity of soap can 
hold in suspension a considerable 
amount of ou. If solution of soda, 
potassa, or lime, be added to fixed oil in 
quantity insufficient to combine with 
tne whole oil, a homogeneous mixture 
containing the free oil in suspension is 
formed. This is, however, not an 
emulsion. Some slovenly dispensers 
sometimes use lime-water to facilitate 
emulsion. This is altogether wrong, 
and should not be countenanced, un- 
less specially directed. 

From a therapeutic stand-point, 
mild saponified oils are not objection- 
able, in certain cases. At all events, 
the pancreatic juice will more readily 
act on a faintly alkaline or saponified 
oil, than on a neutral or acid one. On 
the other hand, cathartic oils (Uke 
castor oil, olive oil), should never be 
rendered alkaline, but preferably com- 
bined with an acid« so that they may 
at least partly escape digestion. 

An emulsion made with the aid of an 
alkali need not be prepared in a 
mortar. The alkaline solution, diluted 
with enough water (or aqueous solu- 
tion of any salt ordered m the pre- 
scription) to about equal the volume 
of oil, is first put into the bottle, the 
oil then added, and the whole well 
shaken, the remaining ingredients 
being afterwards added. 

Glyconin or glycerite of yolk of egg 
(see U. S. Ph. under Glyceritum 
Vitelli) is an exceedingly valuable 
emulsif 3ring a^ent, not onlv for fixed, 
but also for volatile oils. It is merely 
a solution or mixture of the yolk of 
egg with glycerin, and if carefully 
kept, can l^ preserved unchanged for 
years. It is capable of emulsifying 
more than its own weight of cod-liver 
or other oils. 

Experience, particularly in this 
country, has shown that not only are 
there many diflferences in the choice of 
emulsions on the part of practitioners, 
so that in fact the pharmacist must be 
acquainted with all the varieties and 
forms, but there also occur cases where 
patients become tired of a certain kind 
of emulsion or of the pure cod-liver oil 
itself, and where some other form of 
administration must be resorted to. 
It is chiefiy for this reason that so 
many methods of preparing emulsions, 
or vehicles for the oil, are desirable for 
selection.] 

When the components of the emul- 
sion have been united into a milkjr 
homogeneous mass showing no oil 



droplets on the surface— a fact recog- 
nizable on trituration by a peculiar 
crackling noise — and when the mass 
adhering to the pestle and the wall of 
the mortar above the level of the emul- 
sion, and which is perhaps insuffi- 
ciently mixed, has been scraped off 
with a piece of cardboard ana incor- 
porated with the rest, a part of the re- 
maining water is added gradually in 
small portions under continued stir- 
ring, the mixture poured into the 
bottle, and whatever adheres to the 
wall of the mortar is rinsed off with 
the last of the water. 

Tbe first method has been called the 
most certain, although excellent emul- 
sions are made also by the other 
two methods, even in a shorter time. 
Still, in practice we meet with some 
rare cases in which Oleum Ricini and 
Balsamum Copaibm could not be 
emulsified by the second and third 
methods, while with the first method 
the emulsion became perfect. The 
cause of this is to be sought either in 
the fact that in the latter two methods 
the gum is not brought rapidly enough 
into sufficient solution or that special 
peculiarities of some qualities of castor 
oil and copaiba balsam have some infiu- 
ence. Moreover, it should be stated 
that Oleum Seaami and other oils 
sophisticated with it cannot be at all or 
but imperfectly emulsified according 
to the rules above given. 

FMr. Joseph Ince has given very 
valuable hints on emulsions— in Chem, 
and Drupg. — from which we abstract 
afewpomts: 

Let the dispenser know when he has 
done his task, and when once he has 
formed his emulsion, let him add 
rapidly the remaining ingredients. 
Many an emulsion is ruineafby over- 
manipulation, and the incorporated oil 
is again thrown out by contmuous and 
excessive stirring. 

When liquids, limpid or viscous, are 
to be combmed with an emulsion, the 
very gentlest manipulation should be 
employed. Increase of pressure gener- 
ates heat, and heat is fatal to umon. 

The common advice to press vigor- 
ously on the bottom of the mortar will 
be found to be incorrect, except when 
a solid is to be broken down into a pulp 
or saponaceous mass. 

When a mortar is employed, tritura- 
tion must always be in a circular direc- 
tion towards the dispenser, and during 
preparation, this direction must not be 
changed. 

Emulsions with Mucilage of Acacia. 
Mr. Ince seems to prefer this to powd. 
Acacia. He says : 4 av. oz. of picked 
^m arabic are dissolved in 6 oz. (Imp. 
Meas.) of cold distilled water, by occa- 
sional stirring ; the mucilage is strained 
and kept in a cool place. This is used 
for preparing emulsions, as for in- 
stance: 

01. Amygdalae expr 3 li 

Mucilag. Acaciae 3 3 

Syrupi 3 H 

AquflB destillatse ad IS 

Put the whole of the mucilag into 
the mortar first ; add the almona oil by 
degrees, but rapidly, with constant cir- 
cular stirring in one direction from 
left to right. Never add a second drop 
of oil until the first quantity has been 
emulsified. This is known by the 
creamy character of the product, and 
its tendency to form clear spaces by 
leaving the sides of the mortar. (Study 
two things — quickness of motion and 
lightness of hand. Whatever force be 
applied, is a dispensing error, which, 
in so sure a case as in the type formula 
given, may be of little conseauence, 
but which, when there is a delicate 
balance between the emulsifying agent 
and the substance to be emmsined, 
may upset the process altogether.) To 
the emulsion add the syrup and the 
water rapidly ; of the latter, i oz. at a 
time, five minutes should finish the 
whole operation. Slow dispensing is 
bad dispensing,] 



Ftirther additions to emulsions. Not 
until the emulsion hds been diluted 
with water is it permissible to dissolve 
in it or to add to it any salts, dry ex- 
tracts, or other dry bodies, especially 
such as are very hygroscopic. Sub- 
jecting it to high heat should also be 
avoided. The rule is to dissolve such 
bodies in water or to triturate them 
with it before they are added to the 
emulsion. If this direction be neg- 
lected, such bodies abstract water from 
the concentrated emulsion, and a part 
of the emulsified oil separates. 

Emulsions made with gum arabic 
thicken to a jelly when borax is added , 
The admixture of dilute acetic acid 
will render it fluid a^in, but such an 
addition is not justinable. When the 
prescription calls for borax, the emul- 
sion, if too thick, must be delivered in 
a pot instead of a bottle. The thicken- 
ing or gelatinization, however, does 
not occur until several hours after the 
mixture is made. 

If an oil emulsion with the addition of 
Peru balsam is demanded, the oil must 
be first emulsified, the balsam mixed 
with two-thirds of its weight of alco- 
hol, and incorporated by agitation in 
the mortar. 

An emulsion which has turned or 
separated, cannot be improved either 
by additions or by shaking in the bot- 
tle ; that would only be waste of time. 
A fresh emulsion should at once be 
prepared. 

where the prescription leaves the 
quantity of gum uncletermined, it is 
customary to take of it half of uie di- 
rected oil or balsam. If the quantity 
of the oil or balsam is not stated either, 
only the amount of the emulsion, one 
(1) part of oil or balsam is taken for 
every ten (10) x)art6 of the emulsion. 
This proportion has been adopted also 
by the derman Pharmacopoeia which 
directs: 

"• Oil emulsions are prepared, unless 
specially directed otherwise, of any 
oil two (2) parts; powdered gum ara- 
ble, one (1) part; and distilled water, 
seventeen (17) parts." [For making 
the emulsion itself, 1^ parts of water 
are required; the other 15^ parts are 
added last.] 

For weighing the oils and the balsam 
of copaiba the German dispenser keeps 
pecuuar vessels (opodeldoc glasses) 
which hold about 30 Gm. They are 
labelled and corked and placed behind 
the re8i)ective stock bottles. These 
bottles, after having once been used, 
will not fail to acquire a rancid odor 
in from ten to fourteen days. This 
fact, of course, is to be ascertained by 
the sense of smell before the weighing 
of the oil. Another clean vessel is 
taken while the rancid one is being 
cleaned. Frequent renewal of the cork 
is necessary. In establishments where 
oil emulsions are but rarely called for, 
it is advisable to employ every time a 
clean porcelain pot, which is more 
readily cleansed after use than a bottle, 
for the weighing of the oil. 

Emulsions with mucilage of traga- 
canth are very rarely ordered. For 20 
Gm. of the oil take 1 Gm. of powdered 
tragacanth which is first mixed with 
20 Gm. of water in a mixture mortar. 
This mixture having stood at rest for 
several minutes, 20 Gm. of oil and 10 
Gm. of water are added at once and 
united by continuous agitation into an 
emulsion which is thinned by degrees 
by the gradual addition of sinall quan- 
tities of water with continued stirring. 
Such emulsions do not keep long. 

[The Chem. and Drugg. remarks here, 
quite correctly : ** This is a mistake, as 
tne many preparations now sold under 
the name of Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion, 
prepared with tragacanth, sufficiently 
testify. Tragacanth presents proper- 
ties as an emulsifying agent wnich in 
many respects are unequalled for such 
an oil as cod-liver oil ; and as a matter 
of fact, we have found it to keep well 
for many months, even in the heat of 
summer. 
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Two parts of traMcanth will be found 
sufficient to emulsify from 80 to 100 
parts of codliver oil, if attention is 
paid to the following directions: 

To 2 parts of pure white tragacanth 
powder add 16 i)c»rts of glycerin, and 
when thoroughly incorporated, add 
boiling water sufficient to produce 
complete gelatinization. Takmg this 
as a basis, a mixture of cod-liver oil 
and water, or better still, cod-liver oil 
and lime-water, in the proportion of 2 
parts of oil to 1 of water, thoroughly 
mixed, is gradually added in a proper 
mortar, and with constant stirring. 
The oily mixture must not be added 
too quickly, or before the previous ad- 
dition has' been thoroughly emulsified. 
Flavoring agents may be added.] 

If the emulgent be yolk of eg:g 
which consists mainly of albumen, it 
is intimately mixed in the mortar with 
the oil or oalsam without any other 
addition, and then thinned by the 
gradual admixture of small amounts 
of the menstruum. 

If a mixture be ordered of oil and a 
watery fluid without the special re- 
mark to make it into an emulsion, it is 
understood to mean a simple mixture. 
But if gum or yolk of egg enter into 
the mixture, an emulsion is to be pre- 
pared. For instance : 

B Emulsionis Amygda- 
lae 160 Gm. ab. 4 ft. oz. 

OleiRicini.. 25 ** 6 fl. 3 

Syrupi 20 ** 4 fl. 3 

M. D. S., etc. 

Here a simple mixture is prepared. 

Q Emulsionis Amygda- 
lae 120 Gm. ab. 3i fl. oz. 

OleiRicini.. 30 ** 7fl. 3 

AcacisB 7.5 ** 120 gr. 

Syrupi 15 ** 240 ** 

M. D. S., etc. 

Here the castor oil is to be emulsi- 
fied by means of the gum and then 
mixed with the emulsion. 

Alcohol, concentrated acids, also sa- 
line solutions (many metallic salts) or 
substances (such as tannin) which 
throw down or coagulate albumen or 
mucilage are thinned or dissolved in 
an appropriate amoimt of water before 
before being added to the emulsion. 
If this precaution be neglected, the 
emulsion in many cases will not keep 
or will be decom]>osed at once. 

QUM-RESIN EMULSIONS. 

The gum-resins such as Oalbanum, 
AmmoniaCy Myrrh, Oamboge, Assafe- 
tida, etc., contain, besides many re- 
sins insoluble in water, a large amount 
of a gum-like substance, hence the 
addition of an emulgent is not abso- 
lutely necessary for emulsification 
with water. In order to emulsify 
with water, the cleaned gum-resin is 
rubbed to as fine a powder as possible 
in a (cold) mortar. In the warm sea- 
son where this is more difficult, the 
operation will be facilitated by the 
addition of one or two drops of al- 
mond oil. Then the water is added 
by degrees in small portions and un- 
der stirring. When tnis mixture forms 
a uniform dough, more water is added, 
the milky flmd poured off into the 
mixture bottle, the remaining coarser 
sediment again rubbed small, once 
more emulsmed with water, decanted, 
etc. Coarse deposited impurities are 
left behind. 

Should, as for instance in hot sum- 
mer weather, the gum-resin be too 
tough and soft to be rubbed to powder, 
it is placed in pieces in a mixture mor- 
tar, sprinkled with some water, and 
the movtar and pestle put in a mod- 
erately warm place until the gum- 
resin has acquired the consistence of 
honey. After adding one drop of al- 
mona oil and three drops of mucilage 
of acacia for every grmnme of gum- 
resin, a uniform milxy mixture \b af- 
fected by strong agitation with the 



pestle. By the aid of rather warm 
water, admixed in small portions, a 
good emulsion is obtained in this man 
ner. 

Usually gum or yolk of egg is or- 
dered to racilitate the emulsffication. 
Before being mixed with these emul- 
gents, they must still be rubbed as 
sm£dl as possible. Then the gum acacia 
(one-half part) and an amount of 
water equal to that of the ^um-resin, 
or the yolk of q^q are aaded, inti- 
mately mixed by vigorous rubbing 
and then gradually diluted with 
water. In this case, 'too, the emulsion 
is poured off from the few coarser 
particles which have settled on the 
bottom. If the amount of gum or 
yolk of egg is left to the dispenser, he 
takes of tne gum a Quantity equiva- 
lent to half the weignt of the gum- 
resin, or one yolk of egg for 20 Gm. of 
gum-resin. If the gum-resin is so 
soft that it cannot be rubbed to pow- 
der, it is made semi-fluid by moderate 
warming, as above mentioned, mixed 
with the powdered gum-araoic, di- 
luted with warm water added in small 
portions, and emulsified by continuous 
cogitation until cold. Should yolk of 
egg be the emulgent, the gum-resin 
must not be warmed above 60" C. 
[140" F.], otherwise the albumen in the 
yolk would coagulate. 

[Apropos of egg-emulsions, it should 
be borne in mind that they require a 
skilful hand, the first and last requis- 




Rapid Water-heater. 

ite being that the dispenser should ab- 
stain from the slightest mechanical 
force.— Jos. Ince, in Cliem, andDrugg,] 
[The Mistura Ferri Composlta of the 
U. S. Ph., is in reality a gum-resin 
emulsion. According to Mr. Joseph 
Ince (Chem, and Drugg. Diary), it is 
best to prepare it of four times the 
officinal strength ^ leaving out the iron 
until it is to be dispensed. Mr. Ince^s 
formula, applied to the proportions of 
the U. S. irh., then becomes the fol- 
lowing: 

Myrrh, in small pieces. .216 grains 

Sugar 216 ** 

Carbonate of Potassium. 96 ^' 

Spirit of Lavender li fi. oz. 

Rose Water 6 '' 



To make 27 fl. oz. 

(of a stock mixture which will ulti- 
mately make 108 fl. oz. of finished 
product). 

Beat the myrrh well, with ener^, 
and with considerable pressure. Di- 
vide the beaten mass with the pow- 
dered sugar, add the carbonate of 
potassium, and make a thick creamy 
emulsion with just sufficient of the 
rose water. Let this stand, covered 
from the air, over night, and the fol- 
lowing morning finish the operation. 
A few minutes' trituration will restore 
the whiteness, and such a Mist. Ferri 



Co. wiU keep for some years without 
alteration. For use disi^ense it as fol- 
lows : 

Stock Emulsion of Myrrh 2\ fl. oz. 

Sulphate of Iron 24 gr. 

Rose Water, enough to 
make 9 fi. oz. 

Ammoniac and Assafetida must be 
converted into hydrated masses. Let 
them, before bein^ manipulated, soak 
in a small quantity of water, when 
they are readily reduced to a pulpy 
condition, and form tolerable emul- 
sions afterwards without any addi- 
tional emulsifying agent. 

Incidentally it may be remarked 
here that carbonate of potassium is a 
hostile ingredient in any emulsion 
when there is a second emulsifying 
agent — such as acacia — present. Muci- 
lage and carbonate of potassium, when 
present together, prevent the emulsify- 
ing process. 

Many salts, either neutral or acid, 
also spoil or interfere with emulsions. 
Alkaune salts, however, and borax, 
facilitate emulsions.] 

[To be continued.] 

RAPID WATER-HEATER. 

It often occurs in a druggist's labor- 
atory that a supply of not water is 
required at short notice, and it is not 
always convenient to keep a fire for 
this special reason. We give here- 
with an illustration of a convenient 
apparatus intended to serve this pur- 
pose, which is so rapid in its action 
that it may be said to be almost in- 
stantaneous. It is constructed of 
copper, Uned with tin, and is heated by 
means of gas. The gas-cock is so con- 
structed tnat a small tube (closed by 
an independent stop-cock) ends in a 
small burner, whicn may be kept 
lighted, and serves to ignite the gas 
when the larger stop-cock is opened. 
The manufacturer guarantees that 
the apparatus will raise the tempera- 
ture or a half -gallon of water to 212* 
F. in from one to one and three- 
quarter minutes, or a continuous 
stream of water may be heated from 
ordinary winter temperature (say 46") 
to 150' F., at the rate of from 1 to 14 
gallons per minute. The size No. 1, 
suitable for drug^ts* or physicians' 
use, is 8 inches in diameter and 16 
inches high, and costs $30.00. J. H. 
Carrin^n, Jr., of 1146 Broadway, 
N. Y., IS the general agent. 

A New Dressing for Wounds.— M. 
Marc S^ has invented a fresh dress- 
ing. He has tested it ihree times 
after excision of the breast, and 
speaks confidently of its success. 
When the operation is finished, the 
surface of the wound is powdered 
with bismuth, which arrests all oozing 
and favors cicatrization. It is then 
covered with layers of cellulose im- 
precated with carbolic acid, upon 
which is placed a thick layer of cotton 
wool ; a tarlatan bandage is then 
placed upon it, and an india-rubber 
one is superposed. 

Before the dressing is completed, 
M. S^e places sutures both deep and 
superficial, and drainage-tubes which 
are easily removed by means of a 
thread which is attached to them.— 
Brit, Med, Journal, 



Subsulphate of Iron (MonseVa 
salt) is recommended by Dr. E. T. 
Wmiams as a very serviceable mineral 
astringent in the summer diarrhoea 
of childrea, in doses of one grain, com- 
bined, if need be, with one-twelfth of 
a grain of opium, in powder for a child 
a year old. Adults can take from 
three to ten grains, and pills may be 
used instead of powder. The salt may 
be prepared by evaporating to dryness 
the omcinal solution of the sub-sul- 
phate.— J?08ton Med. and Surg. Jour. 
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The Value of Popular Duinfectants. 

Dr8. Geo. M. Sternberg and J. R. 
DuQOAN, of the American Puhlic 
Health Association, have lately re- 
ported the results of their tests of 
ibe various commercial disinfectants; 
** broken-down" beef -tea, containing 
spores of haciUus gubtilis and bacillua 
anthracis, being the a^nt used for 
the measurement of theu- power. 

DISINFjfiCTAIfTS TESTED. 

Per cent Per cent 

Name upon label. in which in which 

active. failed. 

Little's soluble phenyle 2 1 

Labarraque's solution 7 5 

Liquor zinci chloridi 

(Squibb's) 10 7 

Feuclitwagoer's disinfect- 
ant 10 8 

Plienol sodique 15 10 

Piatt's chlorides 20 15 

Oirondin disinfectant 25 15 

Williamson's sanitary fluid 25 20 

Bromo chloralutn 25 20 

Black man disinfectant 30 20 

Squibb's nolution of impure 
carbolic acid (about two 

per cent) 50 

Burchardt's disinfectant 50 

Phenol sodique 50 

Listerine 50 

Regarding these disinfectants, Dr. 
Sternberg adds: '^Returning to the 
disinfectants in our list, it will be seen 
that all but the four last-named are 
efficient in various amoimts, ranging 
from 30 to 2 per cent. But the relative 
value of the agents es here ^ven does 
not establish tneir comparative practi- 
cal value as disinfectants. Questions 
of cost, physical and chemical prop- 
erties, etc., come into the account 
which it is the province of other mem- 
bers of om' committee to consider. The 
agent at the head of the list, for ex- 
ample, notwithstanding its superior 
germicide power, does not seem to 
me to be as useful as some of those 
below it, on account of its insolubility 
and comparatively high price. 

*'We nave nothing to say against 
the use of any of the agents m our list 
as antiseptics or as deodorizers. No 
doubt all of them are more or less 
useful for this purpose, and we have 
no desire to restrict their use. But the 
exaggerated claims made in relation 
to the germicide or disinfectant power 
of certain of these agents may do im- 
mense harm." 

The time-honored Labarraque^s solu- 
tion receives much commendation 
from the committee. Dr. Duggan, as 
the result of a special examination of 
the hypochlorite, finds that a solution 
containing 0.25 of 1 one per cent (1 
part to 400) of chlorine as hypochlorite 
IS an effective germicide, even when 
£dlowed to act for only one or two 
minutes, while 0.06 of 1 per cent (6 
parts to 10,000) will kill spores of B, 
anthracis and B. subtilia in two hours. 

He adds that ''the value of the 
various commercial preparations, such 
as Labarraque^s solution and bleach- 
ing-powder (chloride of lime), of 
course, depends on the amount of 
available cnlorine thev contain, since 
the chlorides and chlorates are of 
very little value as disinfectants. 
Bleaching-powder usually contains 
from 25 to 40 per cent of avail- 
able chlorine. For most piu*poses 
a solution containing 1 part of this 
preparation to 100 of water is strong 
enough, for this will contain from 0.25 
to 0.40 of 1 per cent of chlorine as 
hypochlorite. As is stated above, the 
smaller of these quantities is sufficient 
to destroy spores almost instantly. 
There are very few piirposes to which 
disinfectants are applied that are not 
fulfilled by this solution of 1 to 100 of 
bleaching-powder. It is not poisonous, 
does not injure clothing, bedding, etc., 
and is almost without cost, since 
bleaching-powder is worth only about 
five cents per pound. The sodium salt 
furnishes m some respects a more ele- 



gant preparation, since it leaves on 
evaporation sodium chloride instead 
of the hygroscopic calcium chloride. 
If prepared according to the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, it does not keep 
very well, but when oaade by passing 
chloride gas into a solution of an ex- 
cess of caustic soda, it shows very 
little tendency to decompose. 

DISULPHIDE OF CARBON BUR- 
NER FOR DISINFECTION. 
In the near future there is likely to 
be a demand for efficient modes of dis- 
infection, and in continuation of what 
we have already said on this subject 
(See New Remedies, 1879, 347; 1882, 
3<>5, and Ajierican Druggist, 1884, 64, 
217, 238, we reproduce here descriptions 
of some forms of apparatus lately de- 
scribed in La Nature. The burner in- 
vented by Mr. Ckiandi-Bey avoids any 
danger arising from the volatile char- 
acter of carbon disulphide, when it is 




used as a source of sulphurous acid, for 
which purpose it is well adapted. 
The external container. A, B, 0, D, 




Cld&Ddi's disulphide of carbon burner. 

is formed of tinned-copper. An in- 
ner vessel, I, H, E, F, has connected 
with its walls three siphons, R, S. A 
cjrlindrical tube K, L, M, N, is placed 
within the inner vessel, and disulphide 
of carbon is poured into it until it 
reaches the point aa. Water is now 
poured into the outer vessel until it 
reaches to the line 66. Through the 
siphons the water enterw the inner 
vessel and forces the heavier disul- 
phide of carbon up in the cylinder to 
the point a' a\ when it is absorbed by a 
wick of cotton which is then lighted. 
The upper extremity of the tube is 
surmoimted by a chimney, P, Q, 
which serves to increase the draft. By 
pouring enough water into the outer 
receptacle to raise the surface above 
66, or by using less water in the outer 
receptacle, the pressure on the disul- 



phide in the lamp can be increased or 
diminished and tne rapidity of its com- 
bustion varied, as may be desired. 
The lamp having been placed in the 
room to be disinfected, and the wick 
lighted, the room is vacated, all open- 
ings tightly closed, and the apparatus 
is left to take care of it8el£ When 
all of the disulphide has been burned, 
it is replaced oy the water, and the 
flame is extinguished. 

When disulphide of carbon is thus 
used, two and a half kil(^zrammes of 
the substance costing (in france) 1.2d 
francs, will disinfect 100 cubic metres 
of space. The apparatus itself now 
cost 50 francs, and is practically in- 
destructible by proper use. 

Not only may the apparatus serve 
for disinfection, but it may likewise 
be employed for the bleaching of 
fabrics, sponges, straw hats, etc., and 
the method is, in many respects, supe- 
rior to that which consists in the com- 
bustion of sulphur. 

Lakmoid, a Substitute for Litmus. 

By heating resorcine with a small 
quantity of sodium nitrate and water 
to a temperature not exceeding 150' 
C, M. C. Trauband C. Hock have ob- 
tained a deep blue substance, soluble 
in water, and which showed such a re- 
markable resemblance to litmus in all 
the reactions tried with it, that the 
authors have given it the temporary 
name of *'lakmoid" (from *'lakmus," 
the German word for litmus). 

Lakmoid is best prepared by gradu- 
ally heating together m a glass flask, 
over an oil oath, 10 parts of resorcine, 
1 part sodium nitrite, and 1 part water 
up to 1£0 C, which temperature is" 
maintained imtil ammonia ceases to 
be evolved and the contents of the 
flask have become blue. The fused 
mass is then dissolved in 10 parts of 
distilled water, and treated with an 
excess of hydrochloric or acetic acid. 
The precipitate which ensues is col- 
lected on a filter, washed with dis- 
tiUed water, and when dry, dissolved 
in 100 parts of absolute ethyl or amyl 
alcohol. This solution is filtered, and 
the filtrate dried in an atmosphere 
free from ammonia, for which purpose 
a desiccator containing smpburic 
acid is the most suitable. Thus pre- 
pared, lakmoid exhibits lustrous, red- 
dish-brown laminae, readily soluble 
in alcohol, glacial acetic acid and 
phenol, but sparingly soluble in ether 
and pure water. The best solvent 
for lakmoid as an indicator consists 
of a mixture of equal parts of water 
and alcohol of 96 per cent, 5 parts of 
lakmoid and 100 parts of the solvent 
being the most suitable proportion. 
The solution, which is of a fine red 
color, immediately turns blue on the 
addition of a trace of any alkali. 

In its behavior towards reducing 
agents, and when examined by the 
spectroscope, lakmoid likewise shows 
a great resemblance to litmus, and the 
authors are inclined to believe that it 
is identical with that substance. 
They are engaged in further researches 
on the subject. — Ber. Deutsch, Chem, 
Oes. ; Chem, dt Drugg. 

D.coction of Valerian is recom- 
mended as a sedative application for 
contused \v ounds by Dr. Martel, of San 
Malo. He uses 40 grams of valerian 
root to a litre of water, boiled for half 
an hour, strained, and ten per cent of 
carbolic acid added to it. [The latter 
is well known to possess the property 
of relieving pain when applied locally, 
and it may be an important element 
in this connection. —Ed. Am. Drug.] 

Antipyrin, which now sells in New 
York at from 20 to 30 cents per drachm, 
is said, by Dujardin-Beaumetz, to be 
sometimes found adulterated, m 
France, with quinine and sugar. 
[This statement does not apply to the 
article as sold in original packages by 
the authorized agents. ~Ed. A. D.] 
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Chloroform Water. 

[n a recent editorial article in the 
^ton Medical and Surgical Journal, 
3 writer refers to some recent uses 
• this old remedy (first f ormnlarized 
GuiUot, in 1844), and says that it is 
t only a handy excipient for many 
Mlicines, but possesses valuable anal- 
3ic properties. It is a stable prepa- 
tion, and the savor is especially 
reeable, sweetish, and, when diluted 
e-half , devoid of all piquancy and 
ridity ; it makes a 900a combination 
th nearly all inedicines which it is 
eirable to administer in a liquid 
enstruum, disguising the insipid or 
ipleasant taste of many of them; it 
arkedly enhances the sedative and 
lodyne properties of analgesic and 
LTCotic remedies. Las^gur especially 
commends chloroform water as a 
litable vehicle for the administra- 
311 of morphine, in union with which 
forms one of the best palliative cough 
edicines, as is generally acknowl- 
L^ed, in advanced phthisis. 
Probably no better excipient for the 
its of iron can be found. The mode 
preparation is very simple : Into 
lask two-thirds fuU of pure water 
>iir an excess of chloroform, agitate 
le mixture well several times for the 
>ace of an hour, and allow the chloro- 
>rm to deposit itself on the bottom 
f the flask. Decant or siphon off 
he clear, supernatant liquid. The so- 
itioQ should be perfectly transparent, 
ontaining a little less than one per 
ent of cmoroform. For internal ad- 
linistration it is generally desirable 
3 dilute this saturated solution with 
n equal quantity of water; the dose 
f the dilute Aqua cfUoroformi being 
bout a desertspoonful. 
Among the therapeutic advantages 
»f chloroform water is one on which 
.la&^gur and Beurmann much insist, 
riz., its use an analgesic in x>aiii^ 
tomach affections, whether these pro- 
ved from indi^^estion or organic dis- 
ase. In the pams of indigestion it is 
Jmost without a rival, speedily miti- 
;ating the functional distress by its 
larvellous topical sedative action. In 
he painful mtestinal disorder often 
ccompanying the completion of di- 
gestion, it is of no utility. Beurmann 
las had favorable experience with its 
mplo^ment in allaying the acute 
uffenng and nausea which attend 
iilatation of the stomach, especially 
luring the digestion of food. He also 
trongly reconunends it in cases of 
jastralgia. Las^igur also finds advan- 
age in the use of it in the pains and 
lausea of cancer of the stomach, 
teurmann gives a number of f ormu- 
fts, among which are the following: 

Parts. 

Saturated Chloroform Water 13 

Peppermint Water 3 

Water 12 

M. Dose a tablespoonf ul. Qood in 

lervous vomiting and vomiting of 

Pregnancy. 

Parts. 

I Hydrate of Chloral 1 

! Syrup of Orange-peel 25 

, Saturated Chloroform Water 60 
IM. Dose a tablespoonful. The acrid 
Iste of the chloral is much modified 
rhen thus administered. 

Parte. 

Saturated Chloroform Water, 
' Peppermint Water, &a 50 

Syrup of Poppies 1 

Bromide of Potassium 1 

IK. Teaspoonf ul doses when admin- 

ered to infants. 

Parte. 

Salicylate of Sodium 8 

Syrup 30 

Peppermint Water 20 

Dilute Chloroform Water. ... 100 
M. The disagreeable taste of the 
■icylate is almost completely dis- 
ftised in this mixture. 



Las^gur recommends as a hydro- 
gogue cathartic 

Parts. 

Gamboge 1 

Syrup of Orange 50 

Saturated Chloroform Water 100 
Of which a tablespoonful may be 

taken every morning or on alternate 

mornings. 

Phenol-Camphor. 

Dr. Theodore Sohabfer, of Beecher, 
ni., says that he first noticed, in Dec., 
1882, the fact that, when crystallized 
carbolic acid is liquefied by means of 
heat, and camphor is gradually added, 
a permanent houid is obtained which 
is colorless, retractive, possesses the 
odor of camphor without a trace of 
J that characteristic of carbolic acid, 
and has a sweethh, camphoraceous, 
but biting taste, not so caustic as that 
of carbolic acid, but somewhat be- 
mmibing to the tongue. It is soluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
ethereal oils, but is insoluble in water, 
and is heavier than the latter. It bums 
with a smoky flame, and possesses the 
advantage over carbolic acid of being 
less irritating and caustic, and of hav- 
ing a pleasant odor. 

Dr. Schaef er has used it successfully 
for lessening the pain of toothache and 
in^rowin^ toe nails, and as a local ap- 
phcation m certain parasitic skin af- 
tections. — Boston Mea. and Surg, Jour, 




Pasteor's Sulphur-burner. 

APPAKATUS FOR BURNING SUL- 
PHUR. 
Mr. Pasteur has suggested for 
purposes of disinfection a very simple 
ana effective apparatus for tne com- 
bustion of sulpnur, which is described 
in La Nature and consists of a rectangu- 
lar vessel of fire-clay twenty centime- 
tres wide and twenty-five centimetres 
lon^, the sides of which are perforated, 
in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. This rests upon an iron pan 
with feet, which support it at a safe 
distance from the floor, and for fur- 
ther security a layer of sand may be 
interposed between the furnace and the 
pan. In order to obtain complete 
combustion of the flowers of sulphur, 
care should be used to secure equal 
combustion over the entire surface. 
This may be accomplished by flrst 
moistening its surface with alcohol, 
which when lighted will ignite the sul- 
phur. 

Trypsin as a Solvent of the Diphthe- 
ritic Membrane. 

Dr. B. M. Vak Syckel, New York, 
recommends a trial of trypsin as a 
topical application in diphtheria. 
Trypsin is one of the ferments of the 
pancreatic fluid. It will dissolve its 
own weight of flbrin in from flve to 
ten minutes at a temperature of 37° 
Celsius (98. 5** F.). It has been success- 
fully employed as a solvent of the 
false membrane in diphtheria by Drs. 
J. Lewis Smith, of New York, and J. 
A. Keating, of Philadelphia, and at 
present several gentlemen are engaged 



in clinical experiments to determine 
its value for tnis purpose. The solu- 
tion is to be applied by means of the 
spray, applications bein^ made every 
fi[f teen minutes if possible, or as often 
as the strength of the patient will 

Eermit, only a small amount of the 
quid bein^ used at each spraying. 
The followmg extemporaneous pre- 
paration has been found very service- 
able in the writer^s hand : 50 C.c. (1^ 
fluid oz.) of a 1 to 1,000 solution 01 
sfiJicylic acid may be added to 5 
Gm. (77 grains) of **extractum pan- 
creatis.^' and the mixture allowed to 
digest in a water-bath at a temperature 
of 37' Celsius (98.6" P.) for four hours, 
then flltered and made slightly 
alkaline by the addition of bicar- 
bonate of soda. The solution should 
be made only as required, as it win 
not keep more than one or two weeks. 
— Medical Record, 



Toothache Bemedies. 

Dr. J. R. Irwin writes to the North 
Carolina Med, Journal that one of the 
best and most pleasant things that can 
be used to relieve this painful state of 
the dental nerves is chewing cinnamon 
bark. It destroys the sensibility of 
the nerves and suspends the pain im 
mediately, if the bark is of good 
quality. '* After repeated trials, and 
in different cases, I am convinced that 
it is generally as efficacious as any 
of the other remedies suggested for 
odontalgia, and not attended with the 
unpleasant consequences of creasote, 
carbolic acid, etc., which relieve the 
pain, but leave the mouth as sore and 
painful as the tooth was previously, 
though these results are usually due 
to carelessness in usine.-' 

[For several years the editor of the 
Am. Druooist has been aware of the 
value of a toothache remedy still more 
easily obtained and e<|ua]ly efficacious 
in many cases, viz., a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of sodium in half a glass- 
ful of water, to be used at short in- 
tervals as a mouth wash. This is 
equally serviceable in relieving the 
sensitiveness of the teeth and gums of 
those who are obliged to imdergo den- 
tal operations.] 

Saccharated Oxide of Iron. 

Dr. G. L. Walton, in exhibiting be- 
fore the Suffolk District (Boston) Med- 
ical Society a specimen of this com- 
pound, wmch is chiefly used in Ger- 
many, remarked that it is a brownish- 
red powder, of a very agreeable, sweet 
taste, completely souible in five parts 
of water, and containing three parts of 
metallic iron. It does not discolor the 
teeth, and, on account of its ready 
solubility, may be taken for an indefin- 
ite time without affecting digestion, 
even in cases in which iron is other- 
wise illy borne. Five to twenty grains 
may be taken daily in water, powder, 
or in tablets. Certain precautions 
needed in its preparation had been 
pointed out by Herr Blaser, a Leipzig 

Pharmacist, and may be found in the 
Boston Med, and Surg, Jour, for Jan- 
uary 12th, 1882. It is in many ways, 
and especially as regards appearance 
and solubility in water, much superior 
to the saccharated C€krbonate 01^ iron. 
— Boston Med, and Surg, Jour. 

Chemical Adulteration of Food.— 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York, late- 
ly spoke at a meeting of public anor 
lysts of the decomposition of gelatin 
used to adulterate currant jdly, and 
of the use of chemicals in the curing 
of meats and the preparation of head- 
cheese and sausage. In the latter, bo- 
rax, boric acid, nitrate of potassium 
and phospate of potassium are em- 
ployed to such an extent to prevent de- 
composition, that there is often a full 
medicinal dose in each meal made on 
them. 
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EPITOEIAL. 



Thk series of pstpers on drug-store 
architecture and arrangemenii, wHich 
has p.ppeared.in this journal for seve- 
ral months, seems to have interested 
a large number of our readers, if we 
may judge from the cominunications 
wbich have been addressed \is on th0 
subject. It is already evident that a 
very general desire has been felt to do 
• something in the way of window de- 
coration and interior arrangement 
which shall differ from conventional 
methods and give a store something of 
an individual character. 

Letters, such as have already been 
received, containing criticisms of the 
designs published, comments of a prac- 
tical nature, or giving the results of 
attempts to utilize our suggestions, 
will be very acceptable. 



Already some of our readers, who 
have taken hints from the papers by 
Messrs. Bendiner and Remington, have 
had the satisfaction of experiencing an 



awakened interest on the part of the 
public as to what is going on in their 
places of business, and they have a 
feeling that, after all, there may be a 
way of salvation not provided for in 
the ** Campion Plan." 



One correspondent sends us a clip- 
ping from his local paper, in which the 
reporter concludes his description of 
**the new departure from the stero- 
typed style of soap and soothing-syrup 
decoration in the drugstore windows " 
with the dtanza: 

*' This wise you know more 
Than you did before, 
Without bothering the clerk 

Or buying the store, 
Or turning the knob 
On the big front door." 
The lettjer which accomi>anies this 
extract was received too late to appear 
in this number, but it will be inferred 
from its contents that the front door 
has not had so quiet a time as the 
poetical license of the reporter would 
imply. 



In preparing this series of papers, we 
have been fortunate in receiving the 
assistance of writers and draughtsmen 
well qualified to handle the subject in 
an artistic manner, and at the same 
time able to utilize the practical sug- 
gestions offered by those who are es- 
pecially familiar with the requirements 
of a retail pharmacy. 

It is hardly to be expected that we 
can be able to suggest schemes for 
decoration and arrangement which 
will suit all establishments. So 
much depends upon the size and loca- 
tion of the store; arrangements for 
lighting ; special requirements of the 
business, the available cost, etc., that 
special designs may be needed in each 
case. We have intended to offer sug- 
gestions which might be generally ap- 
plicable and which should be consid- 
ered in the choice of any plan. 



In succeediog papers we shall de- 
scribe some of the stores which may 
serve as notable examples of ingenious 
arr^LngemQnt or beautiful design, and 
for the illustrations which will accom- 
pany them we are greatly indebted to 
the architects who have placed their 
working plans at our disposal, and 
supplied us with original drawing9 
made expressly for our use. 



The article on this subject contained 
in this number is rendered especially 
attractive by the beauty of the large 
illustration on the first page, made for 
us by Mr. Arnold W. Brunner, Archi- 
tect, of 29 Union Square, in this City, 
who has* devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of store-architec- 
ture. 



The following markings obtained by 
the gentlemen who graduated highest 
at the commencement of the New 
York College of Pharmacy shows a 
very creditable degree of proficiency; 
the highest possible total being 483. 

Albert H. Hamilton, 478 (Gold 



Medal); Albert K Boy, 470 (Silver 
Medal); Dudley T. Laremore, 464 
(Bronze Medal); George E. Schwein- 
furth, 460; Daniel Desbecker, 459; 
George Oberdoerfer, 456; Alexis V. 
Moschcowitz, ,446; Bryan E. Miot, 
446; Samuel Brothers, 439; Herman 
Herzfeld, 439; Thomas P. Murphy, 
439; Maurice Sshlesinger, 439; Otto 
Maier, 436. 

Mr. Hamilton also won the pharma- 
ceutical balance (Bedford Prize) as the 
priise in pharmacy (199 out of a possi- 
ble 206), and Mr. Roy the Botany prize 
of a microscope (146 in a possible 
156). 



The removal of the sections relating 
to Adulterations and the sale of poi- 
sons from the Michigan Pharmacy 
Bill has been done, it is said, to enable 
the bill to b^ passed. This is a some- 
what remarkable statement in view of 
the fact that in other States, where 
pharmacy laws' have been enacted, 
these clauses are the ones which have 
been used to make the measure popu- 
lar. The promoters of these bills have 
argued that ^nly those who are well 
educated in phann,acy should be al- 
lowed to sell poisons, and that only 
those who are educated to the business 
are to be trusted in the sale of articles 
which are very liable to adulteration, 
since their superior skill will insure to 
the public the purity of their wares. 
On these grounds Legislatures have 
been asked to pass laws in the inter- 
ests of the public to regulate the prac- 
tice of pharmacy. 



Aniline Marking-Ink.— Dr. E. Ja- 
cobsen gives the following formula 
for a preparation which, according to 
him, comes into trade under the name 
of Jetoline :— Solution 1 : (Crystallized 
copx)er chloride, 8.52 ; sodium chloride, 
10.65 ; ammonium chloride, 5.35 : 
water, 60. Solution 2 : Aniline hy- 
drochlorate; 20; distilled water. 30; 
gum solution (1 in 2), 20 ; and glyce- 
rin, 10. Four parts of No. 2, with 1 
part of No. 1, yield a greenish fluid, 
which can be used at once to mark 
linen, but the compound will not keep 
more than a few days. 

Iodoform Gktuze, preferable to Bill- 
roth's or Bruns' is made by Dr. Hei- 
denreich by soaking ordinarv sauze 
in a solution of 6 parts of colopnony 
and 2 parts of castor oil, in 100 parts 
of 94 per cent spirit, and subsequently 
impregnating it with 20 to 100 per 
cent of iodoform. This gauze is soft, 
non^adhesive, and of constant compo- 
sition. 

Chloride of Lime was formerly used 
in gonorrhoea, but quite lately has 
been very warmly recommended as 
an injection in old cases of gleet after 
all the inflammatory symptoms, 
especially the pain, liave subsided. 
The amount of secretion which may 
be present is a matter of no impor- 
tance. Nothnagel says his ex{>erienc6 
with it has been favorable, in solu- 
tions of five to ten per cent. 

Oleoze.— The' German pi^eparation 
called oleoze, so great a favorite in 
disguising unpleasant remedies and 
maong most compounds pleasant to 
smell and taste, nas the following 
composition : One part each of the 
oils of lavender, cloves, cinnamon, 
thyme, citron, mace and orange flow- 
ers, three parts balsam of Peru, and 
two hundred and forty parts of spirits. 
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Synthesis of the Alkaloids.*^ 

The vegetable bases (alkaloids) at 
present occupy a prominent place in 
chemical research. Investigations on 
alkaloids and allied substances are 
being conducted in most scientific 
laboratories, and new discoveries, 
throwing more and more light upon 
the subject, are brought forwara in 
short intervals. 

Alkaloids, of which scarcelv mo!re 
than their chemical formula was 
known a few years ago, are constantly 
drawn within the circle of those 
whose chemical constitution becomes 
better understood ; and from the mo- 
ment when the latter is recognized 
beyond a doubt, a way will be found 
for their artificial preparation. Both 
among professionals and among lay 
persons the impression appears to pre- 
v£dl that this manufacture of alka- 
loids on a large scale, from purely 
chemical (not botanical) sources, may 
be expected daily to become an accom- 
plish^ fact. How deep-seated this 
opinion is, may best be reco^zed 
from the fact— an open secret, mdeed 
— that no sooner has the synthesis of 
an important alkaloid been accom- 
plished, the large factories of artificial 
organic colors at once proceed to carry 
it out on a commercial scale, for 
which they are e<iuipped with unsur- 
passed means, able brains and hands, 
and rich experience. It will, therefore, 
be of advantage to examine whether 
the hopes and expectations before al- 
luded to are justified, and what influ- 
ence the researches at present being 
conducted may have upon the realiza- 
tion of these hopes. 

There is scarcely any doubt that 
each chemical substance existing in 
the vegetable kingdom maybe pre- 
pared artificially. For those who are 
not in the habit of following the theo- 
retical speculations of the new school 
of chemistry, the history of artificial 
alizarin, indigo blue, vanillin, cu- 
marin, etc., will render the above 
statement acceptable. Yet the artifi- 
cial preparations of these substances, 
except m accidental cases, cannot be 
thought of or undertaken until the in- 
vestigation of their constitution is 
completed, just like a house, of which 
no plans are in existence, can onlv 
then be exactly reproduced when it 
has been most minuteljr measured and 
sketched in all its details. And as it 
is ecMier to accomplish tjiis in the case 
of a dwelling house of simple con- 
struction than in the case of a monu- 
mental building, with a labyrinth of 
rooms and intricate construction, in 
the same manner the recognition of 
tbe constitution pf an organic bodv 
becomes so • much the more difficult 
the more complicated it is^ or, in other 
words, the more possibilities there are 
for the arrangement of the atom- 
groups or radicals in the molecule; 
or, to!use a chemical expression, the 
more isomers Of it there may be 
theoretically possible. Undoubtedly, 
the constitution of most alkaloids is 
much more complicated than that of 
vanillin or alizarin, and this is the 
principal reason why the artificial 
preparation of the latter has preceded 
that of the former. 

Already in the beffinnin^ of this 
century Bertiimer made the important 
. discovery that the effects of opium de- 
pended mainly upon a crystiedlizable 
constituent (morphine), which was 
remarkable m)m the fact that it in 
many respects resembled the caustic 
alkalies, and therefore appeared to be 
a ^'v^etable alkali." This observa- 
tion lea to the discovery of alkaloids 



* Original translation and abstract from the 
original, by Prof. Dr. Zd. H. Skroupt. of Vienna. 
The author la well known as one of the most suc- 
cessful mvestigators upon tlie field of ofKanic 
chemistry, and more especially upon that which 
seeks to elucidate the constitution of the alkaloids 
(quinine, cinchonine, etc.)f *nd to pare the way for 
their future artificial manufacture.— Ed. Akkr. 
Druooist. 



in many other plants of medicinal im- 
portance or toxic properties, and 
shortly afterward to the manufacture 
of the same on a lar^ scale from their 
native sources. It will be unnecessary 
here to dilate upon the importance of 
this discovery for medicme and for 
pharmacy. 

Numerous chemists subsequently oc- 
cupied themselves with the task of 
working out the chemical constitution 
of the alkaloids; and this investiga- 
tion acquired still more interest when 
the classic researches of Wurtz and 
Hofmann showed that similar or- 
ganic bases could be prepared arti- 
ficially. Hofmann^s discovery par- 
ticularly led to the recognition of the 
relationship between the alkaloids and 
ammonia, inasmuch as the former 
could be regarded as primary, second- 
arv, and tertiary amines. 

During the nlore recent x>6riod, in 
which were laid the foundations of 
modem chemistry, the alkaloids re- 
ceived but little attention, for very 
obvious reasons. In the nrst place, 
while searching for facts illustrative 
or confirmatory of modei-n chemical 
theories, the study of such complicat- 
ed substances as the alkaloids proved 
unsuitable; and afterwards, when the 
foimdation for their more rational 
studv had been laid, other fields of- 
fered such fruitful channels upon 
which new discoveries could be made 
almost without an effort— particularly 
the so-called aromatic substances, and 
the artificial coloring matters which 
are even now by no means exhausted 
— ^that but few workers remained for 
the study of the alkaloids, and the 
most important ones were altogether 
neglected. 

Since it has been ascertained that 
all true alkaloids contain nitrogen, it 
becomes a cardinal question what role 
the nitrojB^en plays in them, and what 
nitrogenized group or radicals occur 
in them. Tet, on this very point, 
scarcely anything has been learned up. 
to the most recent time. 

It is certain that the great difficul- 
ties occurring in the investigation of 
alkaloids will be surmounted, but 
much labor will yet be necessary, and 
many a year will elapse before a suffi- 
cient insight will have been gained in 
the subject. 

And even after the scientific synthe- 
sis of alkaloids has been accomplished, 
their technical manufacture still re- 
mains problemdticalj for the following 
reasons: 

It is not impossible, and in many 
cases quite probable, that the crude 
materials requisite for the artificial 
manufacture will be so difficult to ob- 
tain, or so laborious to transform, that 
th^ manufacture would be profit- 
less, so much the more since every ef- 
fort will be made to destroy this com- 
petition by an increased ciutivatioh of 
the natural source, the medicinal plants 
and trees. 

Another point is the following: We 
know by experience that those organic 
compounds, which deflect polarized 
light and which are obtained trom the 
plants themselves, are devoid of the 
propertv of deflecting polarized light 
when they are prepi^red artiflciafiv. 
The cause of this would seem to be 
this, that during the synthesis or arti- 
ficial preparation there are produced 
two optically-opposed, but otherwise 
isomeric, substances: the optical power 
of one is neutralissed by that of the oth- 
er. In many cases, as for instance, in 
that of artificial tartaric acid, the sepa- 
ration of the optically active portion 
has been successfully accomplished, 
but yet it has been, and is stOl, very 
troublesome. 

Now the^ vegetable alkaloids are 
likewise optically active substances, 
and when they are once prepared arti- 
ficially it would be a wonder indeed if 
there would not be obtained optically 
inactive mixtures of alkaloids of op- 
posite optic power, the separation of. 



which would be difficult, but probably 
unavoidable. 

The chapter, however, which is here 
opened has more gaps than contents, 
since we 'poiwess scarcely more than 
hints regarding the remarkable rela- 
tions between optic activity, chemical 
constitution, and physiological effects. 
Hence it may be for the present, with 
equal justice, asserted or denied, 
that the inactive artificial idkaloid 
will be found to have the same thera- 
peutic effects as the active one pre- 
pared from the plant. 

Judging from what has been said 
so far, we may conclude that many 
more experimental investigations than 
can even now be guessed at, will be 
necessary in the future, and that the 
scientific solution of the problem does 
not necessarily imply the realization 
of the same in practice. 

Nevertheless, it may be asserted 
with confidence that the experimental 
investigations thus conducted will re- 
dound to the general benefit of chem- 
is^ at large. 

The results so far obtained with 
natural alkaloids have caused the 
preparation of certain new artificial 
remedies. 

When it had been ascertained that 
quinine was a derivative of the so- 
called para-oxy-chinoline, various 
other chinoline (or quinolme) deriva- 
tives were tested physiologically, and 
in a few of them, such as kairine, anti- 
pyrin, and recently thallin, strong 
antipyretic properties were discovered. 
The synthesis of atropine from its de- 
composition products made it possible 
to prepare other atropines artificially, 
so that our medical armamentarium 
has already to some extent been en- 
riched in this manner. 

Many alkaloidal substances will no 
doubt be discovered and prepared in 
the years to come. Just in proportion 
as their constitution will be more and 
more known, it will be imitated with 
more or less variations, and many of 
them, perhaps the most, will have 
only a chemical interest. But there 
will undoubtedly be some which will 
be found medicinally active, and 
finally some will be obtained which 
even excel the natural alkaloid in 
many respects. 

It is quite possible that, in place of 
each one of tne more important alka- 
loids, we shall obtain severed artificial 
bodies which are possessed of spe- 
cific properties in certain diseases, 
and even if the synthesis of quinine 
and morphine should not be accom- 
plished, and only one of the results 
above foreshadowed be obtained, an 
immense boon would be contributed 
upon mankind.— P^rm. Post 



To Secure a Bead Blaok Surfboe on 
Brass Work. 

Dissolve copper wire in nitric acid, 
diluted by (say) three or four parts 
of water to one of acid. The article 
to be blackened is heated pretty hot 
and then dipped into the solution. It 
is then taken out and heated over a 
Bunsen burner or spirit lamp. When 
the article is heated to the proper tem- 
perature, the green color of 5^16 cop- 
per first appears, and as the heat is in- 
creased the article becomes a fine dead 
black. It is not necessary to lacquer 
it ; it is better not to do so, only giv- 
ing it a good brushing to remove the 
dust, and it may be considered fin- 
ished. If, however, it is given a single 
coat of lacauer tne color becomes 
blacker, but tnere should not be suffi- 
cient put on to make the surface 
glisten. 

To find the number of bricks in a 
wall, first find the number of square 
feet of surface, and then multiply by 
7 for a 4-inch wall, by 14 for an 8-mcn 
wall, by 21 for a 12-mch wall, and by 
28 for a 16-inch wall. 
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ROTARY CAPSULE HOLDER. 

In some manufacturing establish- 
ments a large niunber of volimietric 
assay^s have to be made each day, and 
special arrangements or devices are 
usually resorted to in such cases for 
the purpose of saving time. One of 
these, which is particularly useful 
where only a few standard test liquids 
are to be used, but the number of 
samples is large, ia shown in the illus- 
tration. The central frame which 
carries the three reagent bottles is 
stationary, but the table 8 upon which 
the capsules are placed is rotary (see 
Fig. 2), with holes near the periphery 
for the capsules to sit in. This appa- 
ratus was specially designed for beet 
juice assav, and it therefore has several 
additional attachments, as for instance 
the arms cc for carrying funnels, 
and the waste-funnels u u w, which 
are not generally necessary. But the 
principle is a good one and may be 
utilized to advantage. 

A NEW FORM OF SIPHON. 

A VERY convenient form of siphon, 
at least so far as the principle of start- 
ing it is concerned, is illustrated here. 
Into a globe of metal, or, better, of 
glass, a small tube is introduced 
through a latersd opening, and the 
lower end of this tube, drawn out to 
a point, is made to enter a short dis- 
tance into the outlet from the globe. 
The latter is connected with a com- 
mon siphon of suitable dimensions. 
By blowing into the small tube, and the 
rush of air passing down the outlet 
pipe, the air m the legs of the siphon 




more it depreciates the value of the 
oils. 

It foUows from this, that Jacobsen^s 
test with rosaniline is merely an 
identity reaction for inferior c[uah- 
ties, that is^ the more rosaniline a 
certain cod-hver oil is able to dissolve 
the more free fatty acid does it con- 
tain ; for if not more than one-third 
per cent of free acid, or none at all ia 
present, the oil does not dissolve a 
trace oi rosaniline. At one time this 
reaction was put forward as a test for 
good cod-liver oil, but at the present 
day, when good cod-liver oil has ceased 
to contain more than a trace of free 
' acid, any oil should be rejected which 
dissolves rosaniline. 

Since an oil containing soap like- 
wise dissolves rosaniline, this reaction 
might be regarded as an indication 
that a sample of acid-free oil has been 
subjected to an artificial neutraliza- 
tion. 

The following tests were performed 
with 8 samples of cod-liver oil ob- 
tained from various sources : 

1. Two to 3 C.c. of the oil are mixed 
with 4 .or 6 drops of tincture of lit- 
mus, and the mixture is thoroughly 
shaken. Steam cod-liver oil of first 
quality does not alter the blue tint in 
less than one hour. Second quality or 
yellow cod-liver oil of best quality be- 
comes red within ten minutes, while 



siphon. 

becomes sufficiently rarefied to cause 
the li<)uid to flow over. This siphon 
ia the invention of Jaime Puig y Mor^ 
of Barcelona, and has been patented 
in Germany. 

Testing Ck>d-Liver Oil.* 

An apothecary in an Austrian city- 
had chained his competitor with sell- 
ing a bad qualitv of eod-liver oil, in- 
asmuch as the latter had a straw- 
yeUow color, while the officinal oil 
Is directed to be golden-yellow, ac- 
cording to the Austrian IPharmaoo- 
poeia. Both oils were sent to me for 
report and I found that the sample 
of oil from the defendant was the 
first quality of ''steam cod-liver oil," 
while the sample of the complainant 
turned out to be second quality. The 
fact that the complainant did not re- 
fiect that the Austrian Pharmacopoeia 
appeared over ten years ago when the 
straw-yellow steam oil didnot yet ex- 
ist, again shows how necessary it is 
that the apothecary should keep 
abreast of the progess of the times, 
both scientifically and practically, if 
he intends to preserve the honor of 
his profession. 

For the purpose of the examination, 
I had procured cod-liver oil from va- 
rious sources, so as to enable me to 
make comparative reactions. Ac- 
cordingly I found that good cod-liver 
oil is either wholly devoid of free fatty 
acids, or contains at most only a faint 
trace thereof. In the second cmality 
of oil, the quantity of free acid does 
not exceed one-half per cent ; but the 
more free fatty acid is present, the 

^ Original translation from the original by H. 
Eager, in Pharm. Centralh. 
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inferior sorts at once change the blue 
litums to red. According to the quan- 
tity of acid present, the taste id more 
or less mild or biting : cod-liver oil 
free from acid has an exceedinglv mild 
taste. The old statement that good 
cod-liver oil should have an acid reac- 
tion is no longer valid, since the 
b€»t quality of steam oil has proved 
to be absolutely free from fatty acids. 

2. The reaction with concentrated 
sulphuric acid is indispensable to 
prove identity, although there are 
some adulterants (mineral oils, some 
rape oils), which are not affected by 
it. The test is performed as follows : 
about 2 C.c. of chloroform and 8 to 10 
drops of the cod-liver oil are put into 
a test-tube, and 2 drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric add then added. On 
a^tation, the mixture acquires a light 
violet-blue color, becoming darker in 
a few seconds, then of the color of 
permanganate, finally brownish-red 
to brownish-black. The German 
Pharm. (also the U. S. Pharm.) 
directs disulphide of carbon to be used 
in this test, instead of chloroform. 

3. Into a test-tube of the diameter 
of a finger, 1 volume (2 C.c.) of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and 2 
volumes (4 C.c.) of the oil are poured, 
and the mixture agitated. After 
standing three to four hours, and be- 
coming cold, the darker mixture ap- 
pears as a rather stiff salve-like mass, 
if foreign oils are present, the mass does 
not have the consistence of a salve, 
but is thick-fiuid, or about of the con- 
sistence of vaselme. 



4. The elaidin test, with nitric acid 
of spec. grav. 1.185 and a few turnings 
of copper furnishes equal results witn 
all genuine cod-liver oils. Neither 
are there any special color tints pro- 
duced during the reaction, nor is any- 
thing separated after two to three 
days, even at a temperature of 7 to lO** 
C. The elaidin or oil layer is yellow 
with brownish-red tint, clear or but 
little opaque, and but little thicker 
than the oil itself. Any separate par- 
ticles in the oil-layer indicate the 
presence of foreign mts. 

5. To saponify the oil, about 15 C.c. 
of caustic soda solution, spec. grav. 
1.160, are put into a glass fiask, to- 
gether with 7.5 Gm. of cod-liver oil, 
and 5 C.c. of water. The whole is 
mixed and brought four or five times 
to the boiling point under continual 
agitation. T^e fiask should not be 
more than one-third full, as the mass 
foams considerably on boiling. It is 
now poured into a wide test-tube, and 
the latter put for a few hours first in 
a warm, afterwards in a cold place. 
The completely cooled mass, which is 
not completely saponified, forms two 
layers. The upper, soapy layer ap- 
pears to be quite firm, when com- 
pletely cold. But if the white, firm 
coat on the surface is removed, the 
main portion of the soapy layer below 
it is lound to be translucent and al- 
most colorless and liquid as oil. If 
foreign oils, resin, etc., are present, 
the soapy layer is not translucent and 
not liquid. 




Botary Capsule Holder. 
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6. An adulteration with vaseline-oil 
is somewhat difficult to prove chemi- 
cally with dispatch. The spec. grav. 
would here be probably the best in- 
dicator, and for the expert, also, the 
** cork-friction test." The latter con- 
sists in this, that a cork covered with 
cod-liver oil if turned in the neck of 
the cod-liver oil bottle with gentle 
pressure, appears to meet with no re- 
sistance, nor produces a screeching 
sound if the ou was pure, while both 
of these phenomena would be encoun- 
tered if a mineral oil was present. 
[We would certainly hesitate to rely 
upon this test. Our main reliance 
would be saponification of the oil with 
solution of potassa, and further exam- 
ination of the oily matter not forming 
a soap.] 

The spec. grav. of cod-liver oil 
varies between 0.920 and 0.930, being 
mostly between 0.922 and 0.925. If 
the spec. grav. is below 0.920 it is pos- 
sible the oU is mixed with liquid 
paraffin, and would have to be spe- 
cially tested for mineral oils, even 
though the **cork friction test" 
shoum be unaccompanied by any 
sound. 

7. Boudard^s nitric acid reaction is 
said to permit the recognition of other 
fish oils. I found it, however, to fail 
when only 10 or 15 per cent of the lat- 
ter were present. It is as follows : 
About 2 C3.c. of the cod-liver oil are 
mixed with 15 to 20 drops of nitric 
acid of spec. grav. 1.450-1.500 ; if the 
oil was pure, a fine carmin tint grad- 
ually makes its appearance. The same 
reaction occurs when concentrated 
nitric acid is added to a mixture of 1 
part of the oil with 3 to 4 parts of 
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chloroform. The red color may have 
a yellowish tint, but should not turn 
reddish brown or brown. 

Fuming nitric acid should not be 
used in this test, since this acts upon 
the acid so energetically that it brings 
itto a boil and projects it from the 
test-tube. 

8. An adulteration with resin [or 
resin oil] would increase the specific 
gravity, and upon saponification the 
soapy layer would not be translucent 
but opaque. By boiling and agitating 
the od with a mixture of equal vol- 
umes of dilute [68 per cent by vol- 
ume! and absolute alcohol [or, in other 
words, with alcohol of about 84 per 
cent by volume], the resin [or resin 
oil] could be separated from the cod- 
liver oil, and would be left behind on 
evaporation of the alcoholic solution. 
The sulphuric acid test would likewise 
furnish results different from those 
mentioned under § 2. 

9. If cod-liver oil is attempted to be 
deprived of free acid by oxide of lead, 
it will retain some of this metal, 
which could be recognized by boiling 
and agitating the oil with dilute acetic 
acid, filtering the acidulous, aqueous 
layer through a wetted filter, neutral- 
izingor supersaturating with ammo 
nia, and passing hydrosulphuric acid 
through it, when black sulphide of 
lead would be separated. Cod-Uver 
oil containing lead, when shaken with 
dilute sulphuric acid and then put in 
a warm place, does not produce, on 
standing, two equally clear layers, but 
both the aqueous and the ouy layer 
will contain turbid particles. The for- 
mation of these layers requires a 
standing at rest for 24 to 48 hours and 
a temperature of about 25'' C. 

These tests will probably suffice to 
recognize all possible adulterations. 
Of the reactions formerly proposed, 
that of Jacobeen may be dispensed 
with, as it is only useful when 
it is desired to ascertain whether 
cod-liver oil contains too much 
free acid. The statement has 
also been made that cod-liver oil 
heated with caustic alkalies 
should not exhale an odor resem- 
bling valerian, which would be 
characteristic of ray-liver oil. 
Yet, even the best genuine cod- ^ ] \ 
liver oil, when thus treated, ^, 
yields an odor faintly recaUing 
that of valerian. . . . Regard- 
ing the preservation of cod-liver 
oil, it is advisable to employ Appert*s 
method. Suitable pint or quart bot- 
tles are filled with the oil to within 8 
C.c. of the orifice, then heated in a 
water bath to 60' or 70' C, and while 
still hot, closed with good and dry 
taper corks in such a way that the 
cork displaces a portion of the oil and 
no air bubble remains in the bottle. 
When the contents have cooled to 
20'*-80' C, the corks are firmly driven 
in and cut off, and after the neck and 
end of the cork is thoroughly cleaned, 
suitably capped and labelled. The 
failure of removing every trace of oil 
from the outside will often result in 
the development of a rancid odor 
when the cap is taken off, and before 
the bottle is opened.— Pterm. Cen- 
traXb.y Jan. 8th. 

IMPERMEABLE MASKS. 

Fob some time past, Galante & Sons, 
of Paris, well-known makers of surgi- 
cal appliances, have made coverings 
for different portions of the body of 
vulcanized india-rubber, which liave 
been recommended by Drs. A. Four- 
nier, Guibout, E. Besnier, and others 
as serviceable in the treatment of 
certain forms of eczema. 

It is the custom, with many ladies 
who desire to improve their complex- 
ion and to give to the skin of the face 
a color and transparency which may 
render them more attractive to their 
friends, to apply certain cosmetics at 
bed-time and cover the face with a 



mask of kid or chamois, which is 
worn until morning. We reproduce 
Messrs. Galante's illustration of their 
caoutchouc mask with the idea that 
some manufacturer of india-rubber 
goods in this country may find it 
worth his trouble to supply the mar- 
ket %vith something of this character. 
As it will be Been m the illustration, 
the mask should be modelled to fit the 
face, and should be made in three or 
four sizes. In choosing a cosmetic, if 
one is needed, it shomd be remem- 
bered that contact with fatty bodies 
causes india-rubber to lose its elas- 
ticity and become brittle. For this 
reason the paraffins or a magma of 
hydrated starch are preferable as 
bases. 



The Estimation of Morphine in 
Opium. 
In a paper read before the Am. Chem. 
Soc., Mr. J. Howard Wainright, of 
the U. S. Laboratory attached to the 
Custom House, nves an account of 
the method used by him for assaying 
opium, which is essentially that of Dr. 




Impermeable MaakB. 

Squibb (published in the Epfiemeris) 
and which the author has modified in 
some minor details. He describes it as 
follows: 

I have compared this method with 
the official one of the Pharmacopoeia 
and also with others, upon a specially 
prepared sample of opium made up 
from selected specimens which were 
dried, powdered and thoroughly mixed. 
In four different parts of this sample 
the morphine was determined by Dr. 
Squibb's method and the average of 
the results obtained was taken as the 
percentafi;e of morphine. 

The following is a brief description 
of this method of assajr as used in my 
own practice. It consists of three dis- 
tinct operations, viz. : The preparation 
of the extract. 2d. Separating the 
morphine therefrom ; and 3d, The treat- 
ment of the separated alkaloid. 

1st. A convenient weight of the sam- 
ple (preferably about 10 grammes) is 
introduced into an ordinary salt mouth 
vial of about 4 to 6 ounces capacity, 
fitted with a good cork. About 100 
C.c. of boiling water is added, and 
the bottle is tightly corked and al- 
lowed to stand, after frequent hard 
shakingSj from 12 to 24 hours. The 
mamia is allowed to settle, and the 
dark extract is decanted upon a filter 
of convenient size. When most of 
this extract has run through into a 
medium-sized beaker, from 30 to 50 
C.c. of boiling water is added, the bot- 
tle is well agitated, and the contents 



are then transferred to the ffiter with 
as little hot water as possible. When 
all the liquid has drained through the 
filter, it is carefuljy washed down with 
a very little hot water, applied drop by 
drop around the edges, and allowed to 
dram as much as it will. As soon as 
the liquid ceases to drop, the beaker is 
replaced by an evaporating dish of 
about 100 to 150 C.c. capacity, and the 
contents of the filter are brought back 
into the bottle by means of a small 
spatula, and agam shaken up with 
about 50 C.c. of hot water. They are 
then thrown upon the same filter, and 
are washed completely upon the filter 
from the bottle, this washing being 
continued imtil about 100 C.c. have 
run through into the dish or imtil the 
washings come through colorless. The 
dish is now placed upon a water-bath, 
and the weak extract evaporated, add- 
ing to it from time to time the stronger 
portion from the beaker until the 
whole is concentrated to a volume of 
about 20 to 25 C.c. The concentrated 
extract is transferred with as little 
water a$ possible to a two-ounce Er- 
lenmeyer fiask accurately tared, and 
provided with a tight-fitting cork, 
and allowed to cool. It is now ready- 
to be submitted to the second part of 
the process, viz., the separation of the 
morphine. 

2d. After adding 10 C.c. of 95 per 
cent alcohol, the flask is agitated, and 
a volume of ether equal to that of the 
contents is added, the cork is tightly 
fitted, and the flask well shaken. The 
cork is now removed, and before the 
ether has had time to separate, a 
slight excess (about 4 C.c.) or a 10-per- 
cent solution of ammonia is adaed. 
The cork is again replaced, and the 
ft ask well shaken until crystals of mor- 
phine begin to separate. The fiask 
IS now set aside in a cool place, 
and the separation of the alKaloid 
allowed to continue for about 12 
hours, when it will be complete. 
This complete separation may also 
be accomplished in from half an 
hour to two or three hours by 
continuous or freouent agitation. 
The alcohol is added in order to 

Sermit of the ether mixing read- 
y with the aqueous extract, and 
thereby prevent the separation of 
narcotme, which is readily soluble 
in this menstruum. 
3d. When the separation of mor- 
phine is complete, the cork is removed 
Irom the flask, and the upper stratum 
of ethereal fluid carrymg most of 
the narcotine, etc., is carefully de- 
canted through a tared ffiter of 9 Cm. 
diameter without disturbing the dark 
watery liqiud in the bottom of the 
flask. Upon this dark liquid is now 
poured about 20 C.c. more ether, which 
IS rinsed around the sides of the flask 
and the surface of the liquid, and is 
decanted carefully through the filter 
as before, that remaining being ab- 
sorbed by means of a strip of blotting 
paper. The ffiter is washed down 
with a little more ether, applied drop 
by drop around the edg^ and allowed 
to dry, so that the heavy liquid, which 
is now thrown upon it, together with 
the morphine, will pass through readi- 
ly. The crystals remaining in the 
flask are then washed upon the ffiter 
with cold water, and the washing con- 
tinued until the water comes through 
colorless. 

The ffiter and contents are removed 
from the funnel, and the edges having 
been carefully folded together, are 
pressed between folds of blotting 
paper until most of the moisture is an- 
sorbed. It is then dried in an air bath 
(together with the tared flask, if any 
of the crystals remain adhering to 
its sides) at a temperature of 100 C, 
and weighed, the result obtained, after 
subtracting the tare of the filter (and 
fiask, if it has been found necessary to 
dry and weig:h it), Mrill be the weight 
of morphine in the sample taken. Dr. 
Squibb directs that 0, 1 gramme of these 
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crystals, finely powdered, should be 
weighed off and treated in a large test- 
tube, fitted with a cork, with 10 C.c. of 
officmal lime-water; upon occasional 
shaking, the whole should dissolve, 
thereby showing the absence of narco- 
tine. Me also says that the filter should 
be tared both before and after weigh- 
ing tibe crystals. This I think hardly 
necessary, as the coloring matter and 
gumming substances can be washed 
quite free from the paper and crystals 
without dajiger of loss of morphme if 
the water is quite cold. I have tried 
this repeatedly, and find that 50 
C.c. 01 water used in washing will 
not make any great difference in the 
weight of the morphine. It is also my 
experience that the use of hot water in 
making the extract seems to work 
much TOtter than cold ; the final results 
of the assay, if carefully conducted, 
being about the same in either case, 
butthe opium can be completely ex- 
tracted with much less water in the 
former case, the resulting liquid filters 
much more readily, and the magma is 
much easier to wash.— Jburn. Am. 
Chtm, Soc., Vn., 48. 

Determination of Phosphorio Add. 

AJ7ALT8TS have for a lone time been 
discussing the best methods of deter- 
mining tne quantity of phosphoric 
acid in complex compounds, such as 
fertilissers, phosphate liquids,* etc., and 
as a result of their discussion, the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists have agreed upon the following 
uniform scheme, for the session of 1884- 
85: 

1. The sample should be well inter- 
mixed and properlv prepared, so that 
separate portions shall accurately rep- 
resent the substance under examina- 
tion, without loss or sain of moisture. 

2- Water SoliU>le Phosphoric Acid,-— 
Bring 2 Gm. on a filter; add a little 
water; let it run out before adding 
more water, and repeat this treatment 
cautiously imtil no phosphate is likely 
to precipitate in the filter. (The wash- 
ings may show turbidity after passing 
the filter.) When the substance is 
nearly washed in this, manner, it is 
transferred to a mortar and rubbed 
with a rubber-tipped pestle to a homo- 
geneous paste (but not further pulver- 
ized}, tiben returned to the filter and 
washed with water imtil the waahings 
no longer react acid with delicate test- 
paper. Mix the washings. Take an 
aliquot (usually corresponding to one- 
third or one-half of a gramme of the 
substance), and determine phosphoric 
acid as unaer total phosphoric acid. 

3. Citrate Inaoluble Phosphoric Acid, 
— ^Wash the residue of the treatment 
with water into 150 C.c. flask with 100 
C.c. of strictly neutral ammonium ci- 
trate solution of 1.09 density; shred 
and add the filter-paper ; cork the flask 
securely ; place in a water-bath with 
constant temperature of GS"" C, and 
digest for thirty minutes with frequent 
shaking. Filter the warm solution 
quickly, and wash with water of ordi- 
nary temperature.* 

Transfer the filter and its contents 
to a porcelain capsule. Ignite until 
the organic matter is destroyed; treat 
with 10 to 15 C.c. of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid; digest over a low flame 
until the phosphate is dissolved; dilute 
to 20D C.c, mix; pass through a dry 
filter; take an aliquot, and determine 
phoe]^oric acid as under total. 

4. Total Phosphoric Acid.— Weigh 
2 (>m. into a capsule, add and mix 
intimately with 4 to 7 C.c. of a nearly 
saturated solution of mamesium m- 
trate, dry, ignite gently ; if necessary, 
moisten the residue with nitric acid 
and ignite again to destroy all organic 
matter; add to the residue 15 to 20 
C.c. of fuming hydrochloiric acid; di- 

• This filtration should not exceed fifteen to 
twenty minutes in duration, and in difllcult 
cases is best effected by use of a plaited filter of 
vmtf porous paper, or by help of 9, fliter-punip of 
moderate power. 



gest at a gentle heat imtil all the phos- 
phates are dissolved ; dilute to 200 C.c, 
mix; pass through a dry filter; take 
50 C.c. of filtrate; neutralize with am- 
monia; add about 15 Gm. dry ammo- 
nium nitrate, and to the hot solution, 
for every decigramme of PtO» that is 

B resent, 50 C.c. of molybdic solution, 
dgestat about 65° C. for an hour; 
filter and wash with ammonium ni- 
trate solution. (Test the filtrate by 
removed digestion and addition of 
more molyboic solution.) 

Dissolve the precipitate on the filter 
with ammonia ana hot water, and 
wash into a beaker to a bulk not more 
than 100 C.c. Nearly neutralize with 
hydrochloric acid; cool and add mag- 
nesia mixture from a burette, slowly 
(one drop per second), and stirring 
vigorously. After fifteen minutes add 
30 C.c. of ammonia solution of density 
of 0.96. Let stand several hours. 

Svo hours are usually enough.) 
ter, wash with dilute ammonia; ig- 
nite intensely for ten minutes, and 
weigh. 

5. Citrate Solvble Phosphoric Acid,— 
The sum of the water-soluble and ci- 
trate-insoluble subtracted from the 
total gives the citrate-soluble. 

PREPARATION OF REAQENTB. 

1. To prepare Ammonium Citrate 
Solution.— Mix 270 Gm. of commercial 
citric acid with 1,600 C.c. of water; 
nearly neutralize with crushed com- 
mercial carbonate of ammonia 410 
Gms., heat to expel the carbonic acid, 
cool ; add ammonia until exactly neu- 
tral (testing for excess both of acid and 
alkali by aid of delicate red and blue 
litmus papers), and brin^ to volume of 
two liters. Dilute further until the 
density is 1.09 as tested bv the balance 
or accurate specific gravity spindle. 

2. To Prepare Solution of Magne- 
sium Nitrate.— DiBSolve 320 Gm. of 
** calcined magnesia" in nitric acid, 
avoiding excess of the latter ; then 
add a little '* calcined magnesia " in 
excess, and boil ; filter from the ex- 
cess of magnesia, ferric oxide, etc., 
and bring to volume of 2 liters. 

3. To Prepare Molybdic Solution.— 
Dissolve 100 Gm. of molybdic acid 
in 400 Gm. or 417 C.c. of ammonia 
of sp. Rr. 0.96, and pour the solution 
thus obtained into 1,500 Gm. or 1,250 
C.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.20. 
Keep the mixture in a warm place for 
several days, or until a portion heated 
to 40" C. deposits no yellow precipi- 
tate of ammonium phospho-molyb- 
date. Decant the solution from any 
sediment, and preserve in glass- 
stopped vessels. 

4. To Prepare Ammonium Solution. 
—Dissolve 200 Gm. of commercial 
ammonium nitrate in water, and 
bring to a volume of 2 liters. 

5. To Prepare Magnesia Mixture.— 
Dissolve 22 Gm. of recently ignited 
** calcined magnesia " in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, avoiding excess oi the 
latter. Add a little '* calcined mag- 
nesia," in excess, and boil a few min- 
utes to precipitate iron, alumina and 
phosphoric acid ; filter, add 2do Gm. 
of ammonium chloride, 700 C.c. of 
ammonia of sp. gr.. 0.96, and water 
enough to make the volume of 2 liters. 
InstcN^ of the solution of 22 Gm. of 
^'calcined magnesia," 110 Gm. of 
crystalized magnesium chloride (Mg.- 
Cls6HtO) may be used. 

6. Dilute Ammonia for Washing. — 
One volume ammonia of sp. gr. 0.96, 
mixed with 3 volumes ox water, or 
usually 1 volume of concentrated am- 
monia with 6 volumes of water.— 
Chem. News. 

Bemoval of Arsenic fix>m Zinc. 
According to r Hote, metallic zinc 
may be rapidly freed from arsenic by 
melting it and adding from 1 to 
H per cent of anhydrous chloride of 
magnesium while stirring. Vapor of 
chloride of zinc will be given off, and 
vVL the arsenic will escape as trichlor- 



ide. When poured into water, the 
granulated zinc will be found com- 
pletely free from arsenic, and will have 
the additional advantage of being 
more readily soluble in dilute Bulphuric 
acid than the ordinary metallic zinc. 
—Bevue Indust. 

A New Test for Iodine. 

A NBW and very delicate test for 
iodine is mentioned in the National 
Druggist as having been recently em- 
ployed by Dr. Frericks of the Mal- 
unckrodtCShemicalWorksatSt. Louis, 
and communicated by Prof. Chas. O. 
Chirtman, M.D. 

The reagent, which is able to reveal 
small quantities of iodine in presence 
of all other members of the chlorine 
group, is made by precipitating the 
an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver 
by chloride of sodium, separating the 
silver chloride by filtration, washing 
it thoroughly, and then dissolving it in 
an excess oi water of ammonia. 

This ammonio-chloride of silver will 
produce a yellow-precipitate of silver 
iodide in liquids containing even a 
trace of a soluble iodide. 

Volumetrio Iodine Solution. 

In a review of the volumetric pro- 
cesses described by the last German 
Pharmacopoeia, Jassoy draws atten- 
tion to amethod which isnot quite new, 
we believe, but comparatively little 
known or used, of ascertaining the ex- 
act strength or titre of the iodme solu- 
tion. The latter is usually made by 
starting from a known weight of sup- 
posed pure and dry iodine. To obtain 
the lauer. the iodine mixed with some 
iodide of potassium is usually di- 
rected to be resublimed several times, 
and finaUy to be dried over sulphuric 
acid. The weighing of the purified 
iodine, moreover, must be performed 
with great care, the iodine being in- 
closed between two watch glasses, in 
order to avoid loss by evaporation. 
All this is verv circumstantial. A 
much more simple and exact method 
is the following: 

Prepare a ^ normal solution of pu- 
rified bichromate of potassium, con- 
taining 4.92 Gm. per hter. This solu- 
tion when once prepared and kept so 
that it cannot lose water by evapora- 
tion, retains its orimnal strength per- 
manently. The bicliromate must first 
be completely freed from sulphuric 
acid by repeated crystallization, and 
finaUy fused in a jiorcelain capsule, 
with avoidance of too high a heat. 
On cooling, it falls to a fine crystalline 
powder and is in the most suitable con- 
dition for exact weighing. 

If it be now desired to ascertain the 
exact titre of the volumetric solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium (see U. S. 
Ph., p. 395), 25 C.c. of the bichromate 
solution are introduced into a stop- 
pered fiask of the capacity of 300 to 
400 C.c. (10 to 18 fl. oz.), 100 C.c. (ab. 
3 oz.) of water are added, then 5 C.c. 
of hydrochloric acid, and finally 1.5 to 
2 Gm. of pure iodide of potassium. 
The flask is closed and aUowed to 
stand for a fdw minutes, when the 
whole of the iodine of the iodide of po- 
tassium added will have been libe- 
rated. Next, enough hyposulphite so- 
lution is added from a burette until all 
the iodine is fixed, and the liquid has 
acquired a faint bluish color from the 
presence of chloride of chromium, with- 
out the least tint of yellow. This point 
may be reached in daylight, even with- 
out the aid of an inaicator, to a drop. 
Supposing 25.4 C.c. of the hyposulphite 
solution had been used for fixing the 
iodine liberated by the 25 C.c. of bi- 
chromate solution originally employed, 
then the "factor" for the hyposul- 
phite solution [which only in very 
rare C€ises, or hj accident, will corre- 
spond with the iodide solution cubic 
centimeter for cubic centimeter, or 1 
to 1] will be 25 _ ^ ^p 
25.4 - ^' 
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Nowif it is also desired to learn the 
exact titre of the iodine solution, so as 
to ascertain its ** factor/* it is only ne- 
cessary to multiply the number of C.c. 
of ** hypo " solution required for fixing 
the ioame in a given volume of the -A 
iodine solution (see U. S. Ph., p. 396), 
with the factor previously ascertained 
for it, and to divide the product by the 
number of C.c. of the iodine solution 
used. Supposing, for 20 C.c. of io- 
dine solution of unknown stren^h, 20.3 
C.c. of the above-mentioned ^*hypo" 
solution had been consumed, the ^'fac- 
tor " of the iodine solution will be 

^•^ y-^«* = 0.998. 

It will thus be seen that every incor- 
rect volumetric liquid may be rendered 
available and correct by ascertaining 
its factor— that is, the fraction which 
must be used, in place of thefi^re 1, 
to measure its eaui valence with its cor- 
responding test liquid. — After Phurm. 
Rundschau {Leitmeritz). 

Sensitiveness of Permanganate of 
Potassium Towards Gun-light. 

A. Reissmann has observed that the 
dry crystals of permanganate of po- 
tassium, when exposed for some time 
to light, suffer a change in the sur- 
faces thus exposed, the superficial 
layer being reduced to hydrated man- 
ganic peroxide. On dissolving the 
crvstais in water, this external layer, 
which still possesses the form of the 
crystalline sides, remains behind as a 
shining sediment. The author con- 
cludes from this that solutions of per- 
manganate suffer the same change 
along the sides of the vessels which are 
exposed to li^ht, and that this change 
may be avoided by keeping the solu- 
tion in the dark. 

That the last-mentioned method of 
keeping permanganate solution con- 
duces to its stability, has been ob- 
served before, although an absolute 
stability has probably never been at- 
tained. After Zeitsch. f. Anal, Chem.^ 
1885, 84. 

The Deteotion of Aloes. 

Mr. R. a. Cripps and T. 8. Dymond 
have proposed a new color-test for the 
detection of aloes in pharmaceutical 
preparations. Hitherto the best meth- 
od was that proposed by Bomtrager, 
which consisted in extracting the sub- 
stance with alcohol, filtering, shaking 
the filtrate with benzol, removing the 
benzol layer, and a^tating it with 
ammonia. On standing, the aqueous 
liquid should assume a pink color in 
presence of aloes. The coloration was 
tardy in production, and it has been 
shown by Lenz that any substance con- 
taining chrysophanic acid gives a simi- 
lar result. Ellimge^s test consisted in 
adding a drop of copper sulphate solu- 
tion to a very dilute, almost colorless 
solution of the suspected substance ; an 
intense yellow changed by warming 
with sodium chloride to a aeep red or 
violet indicated aloes. But all varie- 
ties of aloes do not (^ve this deep red, 
nor is the distinctive yellow seen in 
solutions already containing yellow 
coloring-matter, such as saffron, llie 
authors have, therefore, devised a new 
test, intended to be applied directly to 
a solid substance: Place 1 grain of the 
substance in a glass mortar standing on 
white paper, add 16 drops of strong 
sulphuric acid, and triturate till the 
whole is dissolved; add 4 drops of ni- 
tric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, and lastly 1 oz. 
of distilled water. If aloes be present, 
a color varying from deep orange to 
crimson will be produced, according 
to the kind of aloes employed. To con- 
firm, add ammonia when the color is 
deepened, usually to a deep claret. ' By 
this means not only is aloes detectedf, 
but the kind of aloes is indicated. 
Barbados, true Socotrine, and Natal 
produce a crimson, while Hepatic and 
Cape give only a deep orange-red col- 



oration. For comparison, HtS04 and 
vapor of HNO« were also employed, 
which produce with certain aloes a 
play of colors passing through green, 
blue, and violet to crimson. 

A large number of complex prepa- 
rations were examined, when it was 
seen that, though the presence of aloes 
never failed to make itself manifest, 
rhubarb and substances containing 
chrysophanic acid behaved in the same 
way. But using this test, a nearly 
colorless solution of aloes does not be- 
come pink on the addition of ammo- 
nia, as is the case with solutions of 
chrysophanic acid, and in this way 
aloes may be distinguished. — CJiem, 
and Drugg. 

Deteotion of Carbolio Aoid in Crea- 
sote. 

When a few drops of sweet spirit of 
nitre are mixed with a dilute solution 
of carbolic acid, and an equal volume 
of strong sulphuric acid added, a pink 
colored ring is formed, and on mixing, 
a red colored solution is obtained (Eyk- 
man). In a paper communicated to 
the Ekiinbur^ Chemists' Assistants 
Association, Mr. P. MacEwan proposes 
to take advantage of this reaction for 
the detection of phenol in creasote. 
Creasote eives a brown ring and brown 
solution, out if it contain phenol the 
sulphuric acid acquires a pink tint 
(transient, if a small percentage only 
is present), and when the layers are 
mixed a reddish-brown froth is pro- 
duced. If the mixed solution from 
pure creasote be allowed to stand until 
the flocculence rises to the surface, the 
clear solution is found to be of a pale- 
brown color; but if the creasote con- 
tain phenol the solution is dark-red or 
reddish-brown.— C/icm. and Drugg. 




Halberman's Qas- Burner. 

AN IMPROVED BURNER. 

When it is desired to adjust the size 
of the fiame issuing from any of the 
ordinary gas-burners so as to produce 
a certam constant temperature, it is 
found very difficult to do so. as a deli- 
cate adjustment of the ordinary gas 
stopHDock cannot well be managed oy 
turning it with the hand. J. Halber- 
mann overcomes this defect by emplov- 
ing a burner constructed as shown in 
the illustration, in which the adjust- 
ment may be effected by a valve-cock, 
the stem of which carries a screw- 
thread. The gas enters at a, where a 
rubber-tube connects the burner with 
the supply-pipe, and it issues at d. 
The upper part of the burner may be 
of any special construction desired. 
— C/iew. CentralbL 

The Deteotion of Caramel. 

Dr. Earl Amthor has founded a 
method for the detection of caramel 
in white wines and spirits, upon the 
following reaction: If para-aldehyde 
be added to an alcoholic liquid colored 
with caramel, a brown precipitate is 
formed, and on adding sufficient para- 
aldehyde the liquid is decolorized. 

The author proceeds as follows: To 
10 C.c. of the liquid to be examined 
are added 30-50 C.c. para-aldehyde 
(according to the intensity of the 
color), alcohol being added in sufficient 
quantity to cause the liquids to mix. 
(For wme 16-20 C.c. are sufficient). 
If caramel be present, a brownish- 



yellow to deep brown precipitote is 
formed after twenty-four hours. The 
supernatant liquid is decanted, and 
the para-aldehyde washed out with 
absolute alcohoL The precipitate is 
then dissolved in hot water, filtered 
and concentrated to 1 C.c. The amount 
of caramel can now be roughly esti- 
mated from the intensity of the color. 
If only a small quantity of caramel be 
present in the wine, it must be concen- 
trated over sulphuric acid, and pro- 
ceded with as above. Evaporation by 
warming is to be avoided, as substan- 
ces resembling caramel are very easily 
formed and lead to false results. 

The c€kramel precipitate with para- 
aldehyde can be confirmed by add- 
ing a solution of phenvlhydrazin hy- 
drochloride (2 parts of phenvlhydra- 
zin hydrochloride, 3 i>arts of sodium 
acetate, and 20 parts water) to the fil- 
tered solution of the caramel precipitate 
in hot water. After 24 hours an amor- 
phous brown precipitate separates out. 
If only a small quantity oe present, 
the solution becomes just turoid, and 
the precipitate forms after 24 hours. 

The solution of the white precipitate 
formed by adding para-aldehyde to a 
pure white wine, gives no precipitate 
with phenylhydrazin.— 2ettac^. anal. 
Chem. and Analyst. 

Menthol and Menthol Cones. '^ 

SiENTHOL has been known for a long 
period of time, but it is only during 
the last two years that it has become, 
owing to its great consumption in the 
manufacture of menthol cones or pen- 
cils, an article of commercial import- 
ance. 

Menthol has been used by the Japan- 
ese for nearly two hundred years, and 
is known by them as *' Hakka-no-sei," 
or * * Hakka-no-Hair. " Previous to the 
late change in the social system of 
Japan, the native gentlemen there 
wore accustomed to carry attached to 
their girdle a medicine-box, which 
contained, among other things, a com- 
pound called '' Hotan," of which men- 
thol was one of the principal ingredi- 
ents. 

As early as 1829, the composition of 
menthol nad been investigated by the 
chemists Walter, Blanchett, Sell, and 
Dumas, by whom the substance was 
known as peppermint or solidified 
oil of peppermmt. Oppenheim men- 
tions, in 1862, a Japanese oil of pepper- 
mint derived from Mentha Arvensts of 
which the melting-x)oint was 36"* C, 
the boiling-point 210 C, and the per- 
centage composition. 

C 76.93 

H 13.40 

9.67 

In 1864, Mr. John Mackay, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, notes the arrival in 
London of a quantity of Chinese oil of 
peppermint, some ot the canisters of 
which had the peculiarity of becoming 
solid in cold weather. Mr. John Moss, 
in 1874, speaks of both the solid and 
liquid oils of peppermint as having ar- 
rived from Japan. The fusing-point 
of the solid oil he found to be 39** C, 
and the boiling-point 215*^ C. This 
same menthol was handed by Mr. 
Moss to Messrs. Beckett and W ri^ht 
for examination, and after purification 
these chemists found its melting and 
boiling points to be 42.2"" C. and 212' C 
respectively, while by combustion they 
got 76.35 per cent of carbon, and 12.91 
per cent of hydrogen. Menthol, which 
IS a stearoptene ou of peppermint, has 
also been investigateid by Atkinson 
and Yoshiaa, and its formula is now 

S morally recognized as being CitHa«0. 
enthol is a proximate principle in oil 
of peppermint, but it appears to exist 
in larger proportion in tne oil obtained 
from Mentha arvensia var. purpura- 

* Fnper read by O. C. Waldle, of New York, before 
Hawifk Pharm. and Chem. Aaeoc., England, Feb. 
lOdi, 188ft. 
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scenSy than in any other oil. A variety 
of menthol is obtained in Michigan 
from the oil of Mentha piperita, which 
it has been proposed to cSall ** pipmen- 
thol," in order to distinguish it from 
the Japanese article. Pipmenthol has 
a distinct odor of oil of peppermint, 
whereas menthol has that odor but 
slightly. 

Mentha arvensis, var. purpuraacens 
is a perennial herbaceous plaiit, with a 
creeping root, and qu£ulrangular, pur- 
plish colored, and hairy stem. 

The leaves are opposite, serrate, 
smoother on the upper than on the 
lower surface, and of a dark greooish- 
purple color, with a lighter sh£kde of 
purple underneath. Clusters of small 
purplish-white flowers are produced on 
the axils of the leaves, and the plant 
grows to a height of from one to three 
feet- 
There is apt to grow amount this 
species of mentha a plant yielcfing in- 
ferior oil of peppermmt, for which the 
jiam.e of Mentha arvenaiSf iHir, vulgatia- 
simd has been proposed. 

The plant grows ooth on wet and dry 
soils, but is oest suited with one that 
is light and sandy. It is propagated 
by tneroot, pieces of which, six inches 
long, are thickly planted in the ground 
in November, and left until spring. 

The ground is previously prepared 
by being well dug with spades and 
divided into ridges, in whicn the roots 
are placed. In the spring, the roots 
have grown about three inches above 
the ground, and the roots are then 
transplanted to a previously-prepared 
site, and liberally supplied with good 
manure. The plant blossoms in June, 
the length of the herb being from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches. It is then 
cut, a dry morning after rain being 
best suited for this operation. This 
gives the first cmp, which is made up 
mto bundles and dried in the shade. 
The! groimd is again manured, and 
a second crop is obtained in Au- 
gust. 

The average yield of the dried herb 
is five tons per acre, but it varies 
greatly according to the weather, the 
nature of the sou, and the quantity of 
manure made use of. The plant grown 
in a dry season yields a much oetter 
oil, and this contains a larger percen- 
tage of menthol, though the yield per 
acre of the herb is less. 

The cultivation of this plant rapidly 
exhausts the soil, and farmers are 
obliged to rotate their crops carefully. 

The oil is extracted from the herb 

a the farmers by means of steam-dis- 
ation, the apparatus employed 
being of a somewhat primitive descrip- 
tion. This operation gives crude oil 
of peppermint, and this is what the 
farmers sell to the agents who collect 
it from them. 

Menthol is obtained in the labora- 
tory by cooling the oil to 16° C, when 
the Btearoptene readily crystallizes in 
laj*ge trimetric crystals. These, when 
purified by repeated crystallization, 
are in appearance not unlike mag- 
nesium sulphate. The crude oil con- 
tains from 50 to 60 per cent of men- 
thol, and in exceptionally dry seasons 
as. much as 75 per cent has been ob- 
tained. Commercial menthols melt at 
from 37.7" to 42.2'' C, the melting-point 
depending on the freedom of the men- 
thol from essenthal oil; a small per- 
centage of essential oil lowers the 
melting-point considerably, 
• MiBntnol is very soluWe in alcohol, 
ethers, chloroform, bisulphide of car- 
bon, and most oils, but is more soluble 
in oil of peppermint than in any other. 
It has a specific gravity of 0.890, and 
emaJl particles gyrate on the surface 
of water like camphor. Several com- 
pounds of menthol have been obtained, 
the acetate, which is got by heating 
menthol with glacial acetic acid, being 
a light oil-like Dody without color. By 
8ul«tituting butyric for acetic acid 
butyrate of menthol f?] is obtained. The 
compounds of the alkalies and menthol 



are very unstable, and need not be 
considered. 

The following are regarded as relia- 
ble tests for the purity of menthol:— 

1. It should be completelv and readi- 
ly soluble in twice itsweigntof chloro- 
form. On the addition of a small 
quantity of iodine to this solution a 
rich indigo-blue color (not dark green) 
ought to be imparted, and this color 
should be completely discharged on 
shaking the mixture with solution of 
caustic potash or soda. 

2. The melting-point ought to be 
42.2" C. (108'' F.), and the boiling-point 
not lower than 212'' C. (413.6^ F.), and 
there should be no residue on evapora- 
tion. 

3. Menthol shaken with an oxidizing 
mixture, such as sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash, ought to be en- 
tirely converted after prolonged heat- 
ing into a dark green fiocculous sub- 
stance (menthene). 

4. Strong sulphuric acid ought not 
in the cold to blacken menthol to any 
considerable extent. 

5. When menthol is heated with a 
small quantity of anhydrous zinc 
chloride, the mixture ought to give off 
the odor of menthene. 

6. Strong caustic potash solution has 
no action on pure menthol. 

It is only within the last three or 
four years that the value of menthol 
has been recognized by Western na- 
tions. The Lancet (London) drew at- 
tention to it in 1879, and since that pe- 
riod many medical men, both in Great 
Britain and America, have published 
their experiences of it as a remedy for 
diseases, such as headache, neuralgia, 
toothache, epidemic influenza, etc. So 
popular has this specific become that 
at the present day by far the largest 
proportion of the menthol produced is 
employed in the manufacture of men- 
thol cones, which are made use of as 
a household remedy for nervous dis- 
eases such as those mentioned. 

Menthol intended for the manu- 
facture of cones must be without a 
trace of oil of peppermint, as the 
smallest percentage of the latter low- 
ers the melting-point so much as to 
render it quite unsuitable for this pur- 
pose. As yet there are very few makes 
m the market suitalde for cones, but 
it is highly probable that in the near 
future the contamination of menthol 
with oil wrill be entirely obviated in the 
process of production. 

Menthol cones are made in the same 
way as suppositories, the menthol 
being first fused and then poured into 
metal moulds. The placing of th« 
cones in the wooden cases is accom- 
plished by simpler heating the proper 
end of the cone in a SQiall flame, as 
sealing-wax is heated, and quickly 
placing it in the recess. Wooden cases 
are preferable to those made of metal, 
the latter, owing to the property metal 
possesses of being a good conductor, 
being apt to get heated in warm cli- 
mates. The result is that the menthol 
which touches the metal melts, and 
the cone becomes quite loose. 

The different menthol cones in the 
market may be classed under five 
heads. 

1. Cones prepared from pure men- 
thol, that is, menthol having a melt- 
ing-point of 42.2'* C. The characteris- 
tics of these cones are that they are 
hard, and when scraped with the fin- 
ger-nail feel gritty and stonelike. 
When rubbed on the skin they are sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, The cone is 
completely soluble in alcohol, and a 
small piece heated in a test-tupe melts 
very readily. 

2. Cones that have been prepared 
with menthol that has not been com- 
pletely freed from oil of peppermint. 
These are recognized by their compara- 
tively strong odor of peppermint, and 
by their melting-point oeing under 
42.2" C. 

1 ,3. Cones made of wax, ptearin, ceta- 
ceum, or paraffin, with varying pro- 



portions of menthol. Tbe menthol 
used in this class has not, as a rule, 
been completely freed from oil of pep- 
permint. 

These, when scraped with the finger- 
nail, have not the stone-like grit char- 
acteristic of the first class, but feel 
soft and yieldi ng, and small pieces 
readily peel off . When a small portion 
is heated in a test tube, a little is melt- 
ed from the outside, and the remainder 
fioats in the liquid thus formed, at the 
same time slowly dissolving. A frag- 
ment placed in cold alcohol does not 
dissolve; if the cone has a larger per- 
centage of menthol than wax, etc, 
the edge of the fragment becomes 
fringed, owing to the menthol dissolv- 
ing out and leaving the wax which 
was disseminated throughout the cone 
as a framework; but if the wax be in 
excess the alcohol has no visible effect. 
If the alcohol be heated the fra^ent 
liquefies; the menthol dissolves m the 
alcohol, and the wax solidifies on cool- 
ing. The proportions of both may in 
this way be determined. 

4. Cones consisting of menthol, with 
the addition of some powder as an 
adulterant. 

These are recognized by simply rub- 
bing them on the skin, when tney im- 
part a feeling as if the latter were 
being rubbed with pumice-stone soap. 
This is owing to the menthol dissolv- 
ing out and leaving the grains of in- 
soluble powder sticking on the cone 
like the pumice-stone in the soap. 

6. Cones which may belong to any 
of the above classes, but which contain 
in addition a small percentage of eu- 
calyptol, thymol, benzoic acid, or other 
imtant. 

The distinguishing feature of this 
class is the intense prickling sensation 
experienced when the cone is applied 
to the skin, which presently assumes a 
bright scarlet appearance, the irritat- 
ing effect produced by these substances 
bemg ^uite distinct from the cooling 
sensation imparted by menthol. 

The action of menthol depends on its 
rapid and complete evaporation from 
the skin ; but when a cone composed 
of greasy matter and menthol is' used, 
the grease retards, if it does not actu- 
ally prevent, this evaporation, and 
thus causes tne menthol to act as an 
irritant. Pure menthol cones slowly 
evaporate on exposure to the sdr; in 
cones made partly of fatty matters 
this tendency is greatly checked. 
When any powder has been used to 
adulterate the menthol, it is seen as a 
coating on the outside of the cone after 
the latter has been exposed for a few 
days, the non-volatUe powder having 
been left behind after the menthol had 
evaporated. It is clear, therefore, that 
only the purest menthol is suitable for 
the preparation of cones, And that no 
admixture of €my kind ought to be 
employed in their manufacture. 

Styrone as a Disinfectant.— Dr. S. 
A. Popoff has found that styrone is a 
more powerful antiseptic than either 
phenol or thymol. A specimen of 
urine to which styrone (1 to 500) has 
been added showed no trace of decom- 
position at the end of three and a half 
months. A few experiments with 
styracin showed that it also possesses 
very strong antiseptic properties. 
Styrone is cinnamic alcohol, and can 
be obtained by treating styracin with 
concentrated solution of potash. It is 
not present in liquid storax, from 
which styracin may be extracted by 
ether, benzol, or alcohol, after the 
separation from the resin of the cinna- 
mic acid. 

A^thma Cigarettes. — Impregnate 
weU-nitred tobacco with an alcoholic 
fluid extract of grindelia ; let dry, and 
use in cigarettes. Owing to the nitre, 
they will continue to glow and to de- 
velop Bsncike.— Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, 
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Unpleasant Taste flfom Wooden 
Vessels.— It is often found desirable to 
remove the unpleasant taste which is 
frequently observable from new 
wooden ves^ls. This is often a thing 
difficult of accomplishment. An ex- 
change suggests that the simplest 
plan, and one that will succeed in 
most cases, is to scald them thor- 
oughly several times with boiling 
water; then dissolve some pearlash or 
soda in luke-warm water, adding a 
little lime to it, and wash the inside 
of the vessels well with the solution. 
Afterwards scald them again thor- 
oughly several times with boiling 
water as before. 

To Deoolorize (ahum-Arabio.— Strain 
a solution of gum- arabic through 
calico, mix with freshly precipitated 
(moist) hydrate of alumina, and strain 
through a linen cloth. 

Bibbon Ink, such as is used on the 
type-writers: 

Anilin Black i oz. 

Alcohol 15 ** 

Concentrated Glycerin. 15 f* 
Dissolve the anilin black in the alco- 
hol, and add the glycerin.— &ig»^. 
American, 

Antiseptic Mouth Wash.— Magi- 
tot's formula consists of ; 

Borate of Sodium. ...15 grains. 

Thymol 8 *' 

Distilled Water 1 pint. 

This not only removes foBtor of 
breath, but lessens sensitiveness of the 
teeth. 

Pressure in Mineral Water and 
other Bottles.— The average pressure 
in soda and some other mineml water 
bottles is about 56 lbs. per square inch, 
when filled from c^linders^ressed to 
145 lbs. per square inch. When filled 
from cylinders in which the aerated 
water is at a pressure of 100 lbs., the 
pressure on the bottle is, on an aver- 
age, nearly 49 lbs. per square inch. 
The pressure in the champagne bottles 
during fermentation was seen at the 
cellars of Messrs. Deinhardt A Co., 
Coblei^tz, by some of the members of 
the Iron and Ste^l Institute, to reach, 
and (in some cases) exceed, a pressure 
of seven atmospheres, or an average of 
about 105 lbs. per square inch. 

Syrup of Violets.— The formula of 
the Pharm. Lend, was as follows : 
Fresh petals of Viola odorata |ix.; 
boiling distilled water, Oj. Macerate 
for twelve hours, express and strain. 
Let the drugs subside and dissolve in 
the dear licjuor, by the aid of gentle 
heat, twice its weight of sugar. When 
the syrup has cooled, add fl 3 ss. of 
retifled spirit to each fl 3 i. of syrup. 

Jaravanda Lanoifolia. — Mennel re- 
ports in the Br, Med. Jour, fourteen 
cases of urethritis and secondary syph- 
ilis treated with this remedy with 
good results. Fifteen minims of the 
tincture internally, or- ten minims 
with water as an injection, is the dose. 

Phosphide of 2iinCj according to De- 
coux, has no properties as a remedy 
for irregular menstruation not pos- 
essed by phosphorus, excepting its 
greater safety and manageability. 
The dose is a sixth of a grain, in pill 
form, morning and night. 

Quinoline, according to Seiffert, 
is a valuable local remedy in diph- 
theria, when employed in a five-per- 
cent solution. A fall in temperature 
and improvement in local ana general 
conditions results. 

Harmful Eflbcts of Borio Aoid as 
a Food Preserver.— J. Foster con- 
cludes from a series^ of experiments, 
that the use of boric acid as a food 
preservative either interferes with the 
usefulness of some of the elements of 
the food, or causes intestinal ca- 
tarrh. It is, therefore, by no means 
harmless when thus vi/bdL.—Zeitsch, 
Anal. Chem, 



QUERIES & AIJi^SWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
mxmth, and must tn every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, Urdessspecial insirue- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 

rry, the initials of the corresponr 
t vnU be quoted at the heaa of 
each answer. 
When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,450.— Peppermint (0. A. D). 

As a supplement to our reply to 
query 1,414 m our February number, 
we publish the following: 

Dear Sm :— We have written so much 
upon menthol and the plant yielding 
it, that we were surprised when our 
attention was called oy a member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society to your 
notice on page B8, No. 1,414, referring 
the people to Thistleton Dyer, of Kew, 
whereas you have had it recorded in 
your paper that we are the growers 
and intn>ducers of the Japanese plant. 
We have furnished Mr. A. M. Todd 
with his stock of plants, and have sent 
specimens to the different botanical 
^irdens in Europe, and also America. 
There are other nouses we have fur- 
nished in America with the true va- 
riety. 

We are yours faithfully, 

Thomas Christy. 

155 Fenchurch st.. 

London, E. 0., Feb. 94th. 1865. 

We confess to an oversight in not 

flvingMr. Christy's address in our 
ebruary answer, and reeret it the 
more because Mr. Christy nas so long 
been known as one of the most exten- 
sive and reliable dealers in foreign 
medicinal plants. 

No. 1,451.— Mirin-shu (Rice Wine). 

Made from what is known as Mochi- 
gome rice. The rice is first steamed 
and then put in a barrel with water 
and left twenty-one days, and then 
this water is decanted off and after- 
ward mixed with what is pressed from 
the rice. 

The after-process must be similar 
to the making of grape wine, as there 
appears to be considerable spirit and 
other indications of fermentation. 
This mochi-gome rice is a quality of 

glutinous rice much used for making 
read— a commoner quality than such 
as is used in this country— some is im- 
ported, but no regular demand for it. 

No. 1,462.— Gelatin Dry-Plates. 
A correspondent on the Pacific 
Coast wishes for some practical direc- 
tions for making gelatin dry-plates for 
photographing. We have at hand a 
number of articles on this topic in 
photographic journals, but for any 
one besides a person engaged in the 
business they would be of but little 

Sractical value. In a recent lecture 
elivered before the Chemists' Assist- 
ants' Associan, by Mr. C. F. Wyatt,* 
on practical photography, he re- 
marked that '^the manufacture of 
these gelatin dry-plates is very trou- 
blesome, and as they can be bought 
ready for use at a reasonable price, I 
should strongly recommend any one 
not to make tnem.^' . . . 

^*I have made some myself, but 
shall probably not repeat it, as the 
plates cost rather more than they 
could have been bought for, besides 
requiring, on an average, about an 
hour's time for each plate that is fit 
for use." 

A number of excellent makers in 
this country cian supply plates packed 
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so that they may be safely shipped to 
any part of the world, and from some 
personal experience we stronely in- 
dorse what Mr. Wyatt has said about 
the expediency of attempting to make 
them. 

No. 1 ,453.—" Black Heads " (M.C.S. , 
Madison, Ind.). 

** Black Heads," ** Flesh Worms," 
and ''Pimples" are all phases of 
what is called by doctors. Acne, It is 
most common to both sexes about the 
age of puberty and consists, generally, 
in a very abundant secretion of fatty 
matter by the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. When the skin adjoining the 
gland is squeezed the fatty matter is 
shaped by the narrow orifice into a 
gruD-like mass, and the dirt that has 
adhered to the secretion gives to the 
portion first extruded the semblance 
of a head. When the flesh around 
the gland becomes inflamed it gives 
rise to a pimple. The simple remedy 
consists in removing the excessive 
amount of fat, and this is best done by 
washing the face at bed-time for five 
minutes or more, with a half pint of 
hot water to which a teaspoonful of 
water of ammonia has been added, 
using a small, soft sponge for its ap- 
phcation. Do this every ni^ht for a 
considerable period— say a fortnight. 

No. 1,454.— " Thumps " (A. S., Mil- 
ford, Mass. . 

The disease in the horse known as 
'' thumps " is palpitation of the heart, 
and, like the same symptom occur- 
ring in the human subject, may be 
caused by derangement of the diges- 
tive or respiratory organs; by an im- 
poverished blood, by nervousness or 
by overwork, in wnich cases it may 
be relieved, but when it results from 
actual disease of the heart itself a 
**sure cure," such as you desire, is 
hardly possible. 

Telfor says: ** Careful avoidance of 
sudden excitement and over-exertion 
are to be looked to in the first place. 
Full doses of digitalis, say one-half 
drachm of the powdered leaves may be 
given twice a day in the food for sev- 
eral weeks. Indigestion and consti- 
pation must be prevented by appro- 
Sriate treatment. Frequently the 
igitalis may be combined with sa- 
lines with advantage, as : 
Powdered Digitalis 

leaves 30 grains. 

Chlorate of Potassium, i oz. 
Or Nitrate of Potassium, 1 oz* 

To be given once a day. 

When the palpitation is associated 
with increased size of the heart, and a 
full and strong pulse, it is better to use 
aconite : Tincture of aconite-root, 20 
droj)s, to be used in the above pre- 
scription instead of the potash, or 
dropped into the drinking water, twice 
a day." 

No. 1,455.—Bed Color in Carbolic 
Aoid (O. R.). 

This correspondent asks how the red 
color may be removed from Calvert's 
carbolic acid. It would seem that 
some one suggested to him to add an 
equal volume of glycerin ; but this did 
not turn out satisfactory, at which we 
are not at all surprised. We have 
frequently printed papers and ab- 
stracts of papers treating on the red- 
dening of carbolic acid, its causes and 
prevention. Its cure, however, is a 
subject which has not been specially 
treated, but is sufficiently cVar to 
any one who has read the articles care- 
fully, or who has a knowledge of the 
chemical and physical properties of 
carbohc acid. This **cure," or the re- 
moval of the red color, can, of course, 
only be accomplished by redistilling 
the acid, which may be done in a re- 
tort, special care being taken that the 
heat is appUed gradually and uniform- 
ly, and that none of the vapors escape 
or come in contact with the fiame. 
The operation, however, will be scarce- 
ly profitable on a small scale. 
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As to the causes of the reddening, 
the presence of ammoniacal vapor has 
at one time heen supposed to be the 
agent producing the tint; others sup- 
posed they had found it in nitrous acid. 
Lately it has been ascribed to the 
presence of traces of iron (see also last 
number, p. 56). 

No. 1.456.— Tinctura Amara (R. 
McN., Philadelphia, Pa.). 

Tincture Amara, or ** Bitter Tinc- 
ture," of the Pharm, Oerm. as given 
in the latest edition, is 

Oentian 3 parts. 

Centaury 3 ** 

Orange-peel 2 ** 

Orange berries 1 ** 

Zedoary 1 ** 

Diluted alcohol 60 ** 

The drugs, finely cut or in coai^ 
powder, are macerated for one week 
with the diluted alcohol, in a closed 
bottle, in a shadv place, with frequent 
agitation, at a temperature of about 
15'* C. Then strain and, after stand- 
ing for a time to allow any sediment 
to settle, filter with precaution as re- 
gards evaporation of the alcohol. 

No. 1,457.— Solidified Glycerin. 

There are several combinations 
which have received this name, at 
least commercially. One of these ia 
^lycerite of starch, which is officinal 
m the U. S. Ph., and is prepared by 
rubbing toother, in a mortar, one 
part by weight of starch, and nine 
parts of glycerin, then transferring 
the mixture to a porcelain capsule ana 
gradually heating to 140** C. (284** F.), 
taking care that the heat do not ex- 
ceed 144'' C. (291^* F.), until the starch 
granules are completely dissolved, and 
a translucent jelly is formed. This 
may then be suitably scented, and ad- 
mirably answers all purposes for 
which glycerin is valuaole as an ex- 
ternal application. 

Another is to dissolve one part of 
so-called transparent soap in a mixture 
of four parts of water and four parts 
of glycerin by the aid of heat, and 
then to add twenty parts more of 
glycerin. If desired softer, more water 
may be added. When nearly cold, 
perfume to taste, and pour into glass 
jars. 

If you want the glycerite as firm as 
simple cerate, you may slightly in- 
crease the quantity of starch, but you 
will have to take particular care that 
the gelatinizing portion of the contents 
of the capsule is constantly being 
scraped off, so as to prevent over- 
heating. 

No. 1,458.— Hand Decoction Appa- 
ratus (A. F., Knoxville, Tenn.). 

The hand-decoction vessels, de- 
scribed on page 46, are of German ma- 
nufacture. We will suggest.that you 
write to E. A. Lentz, of Berlin, or to I)r. 
Herman Bohrbeck, maker of Phar- 
maceutical Apparatus, 100 Friedrich 
St., Berlin, N. w., for bis catalogue 
(No. Xa) of pharmaceutical apparatus 
and utensils. 

No. l,459.-'Extraotion of Alkaloids 
(M. H. S.). 

The article on alkaloids which you 
have seen in some back volume of this 
journal (New Remedies) may be either 
that published on page 239 of the vol. 
for 1876, or that on page 22 of the vol. 
for 1880. The former is an abstract 
by a paper of Bennard, in which the 
author recommends improvements in 
the method of extracting alkaloids 
in the medico-legal examination of 
animal organs. The second article 
contains an improved process for ex- 
tracting alkaloids from vegetable pro- 
ducts. In connection with the above, 
you might read with advantag^e Mr. 
H. B. Parsons' article on alkaloids, in 
New Rem., 1879, p. 153. 

No. 1,460— Compound Elixir of* 
Taraxacum (E. J.). 
Since the publication of the formula 



adopted by the Joint Committee which 
prepared the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, this has probably been 
more generallv followed than any 
other. We will reprint it here: 

Taraxacum 480 grains. 

Wild Cherry 480 

Sweet Orange Peel 480 ** 

Liquorice Root, Russian, 

peeled 960 

Cinnamon 120 " 

Cardamom 120 " 

CanadaSnake Root 120 

Caraway .... 120 * * 

Cloves 120 

Pure Extract of Liquorice. 60 ** 
Alcohol, 

Water, each q. s. 

Syrup 32 fl. oz. 

Grind the solid sub&tances to a mod- 
erately coarse powder and percolate, 
in the usual manner, with a mixture 
of one (1) volume of alcohol and tvoo 
(2) volumes of water, until sixteen (16) 
fluid ounces of percolate are obtained. 
In this dissolve the extract, and last- 
ly, add the sjrrup. 

(If a precipitate should make its ap- 
pearance in the elixir on standinj^, it 
should be incorporated with the liquid 
by shaking before use.) 

No. 1,461.— Casoara Cordial (C. £. 
H.). 

We presume you mean an elixir of 
Cascara, in wnich the disagreeable 
taste of the drug is covered as much 
aspossible. 

The ** New York and Brooklyn For- 
mulary *' has adopted the following, 
which will answer your purpose: 

Elixir Rhamni Purshianoe (Elixir 
of Cascara Sagrada). 
Fluid Extract of Rhamnus Pur- 

shiana 4 fl. oz. 

(impound Elixir of Taraxa- 
cum 4 fl. oz. 

Simple Elixir 8 ** ** 

The formula for the Comp, Elixir of 
Taraxacum you will find elsewhere in 
this number. 

No. 1,462.— Separation of Albumi- 
noids fiom Peptones (E. B. S.). 

The source to which you have been 
referred, for information about Stut- 
zer's method of separating albuminoids 
from peptones, namely Berichte d, 
Deutach, Chem, Oeaellech., XUI.. 261, 
does not give the process itseli, but 
merely contains a ^neral statement 
regaroing the principle upon which 
the process is based, and the announce- 
ment that the paper on the subject 
would appear in full in another Jour- 
nal {Journal /. Landwirthachaft^ 29, 
473). 

We will first give Stutzer's process, 
for separating protein bodies from 
other nitrogenized substances (after 
Zeitsch. f. Anal, Chem,, 1882, 600). 

The substance is properly commi- 
nuted, and passed throiigh a 1 milli- 
meter sieve. 1 Grm. of it (or only 0.5 
Gm. if the substance is rich in nitro- 
gen), is then put in a beaker, a mix- 
ture of 1 C.c. of acetic acid and 100 
C.c. of alcohol added, and the whole 
raised to boiling. After cooling, the 
liquid is passed through a flat filter, so 
that nothmg, or but slight traces, of the 
insoluble matters are transferred to 
the filter. The latter is then washed 
with warm alcohol^ for the purpose of 
removing acetic acid and any dissolved 
fats, and afterwards set aside. To the 
residue remaining in the beaker 100 
C.c. of water are added, the mixture 
is either heated to boiling, or to a tem- 
perature of 90° C, continued for 10 
minutes, on a water-bath, and when 
partly cooled mixed with 0.3 to 0.4 Gm. 
of cupric hydrate made into a paste. 
After a few minutes, the insoluble 
matters are transferred to the filter 
previously used,, and the latter well 
washed, whereby all other nitrogenized 
bodies pass into solution. The residue 
is then dried at 100-110' C, and the ni- 
trogen determined in it by combustion 



with soda-lime (descnbed m detail in 
Journal f. Landw.lBSO, my The dif- 
ference between the figure thus found, 
and the total nitrogen contained in the 
original substance corresponds to the 
Quantity of nitrogenized bodies present 
tnat are not proteins. 

According to another reference, 
which we cannot trace to its true 
source for the moment, Stutzer sepa- 
rates the albumins from the peptones 
as foUows: The solution is su^htly 
acidulated with acetic acid and then 
mixed with hydrated cupric oxide, in 
the proportion given above. This 
causes a precipitate of the albumins. 
The nitrogen m this precipitate is de- 
termined by combustion with soda- 
lime, and the amount found, multiplied 
by 6.25, corresponds to albumin. The 
filtrate left from the last operation is 
then acidulated with hydrochloric acid 
and mixed with solution of phospho- 
molybdic acid, which precipitates the 
peptones. These are tnen aetermined 
m the same manner. 

No. 1,463.— Manifold Paper (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 

A formula which has been well 
recommended to us says : '' Take 
lard oil or sweet oil, mixed to the con- 
sistence of cream with either of the 
following pigments, according to the 
color desired : Prussian blue, lamp- 
black, Venetian red, or chrome green, 
either of which should be rubbea with 
a knife on a plate or stone until 
smooth. Use rather thin but firm 
paper; put on with a sponge, and wipe 
ofif as ary as convenient, then lay be- 
tween sheets of unoolored paper, and 
press (under books or some other 
weight) until the surplus oil is absorbcKl 
when the sheets will be ready for use. 

No. 1,464.— Bemoval of Potash ftom 
Sugar Beet Juioe (Q. H. H ). 

Our correspondent writes: *'Can 
any of your readers give me any in- 
formation as to what process will re- 
move the potash from sugar beet 
juice f " 

We should be very glad ourselves to 
know such a process, but must confess 
that we know of none* which is practi- 
cable on a large scale. On a small 
scale it is easy enough to remove po- 
tassium with platinic chloride, or with 
hydrofiuosilicic acid. The last named 
agent has even been tried on the lar^ 
so^de, but was not found to work well, 
owing to the difficulty of removing the 
products of the reaction and the ex- 
cess of the resjgent. We can, how- 
ever, not conceive what object the re- 
moval of potassium could have, since 
the juice contains other bases, which, 
together, render the final residue- 
beet sugar molasses-HSO saline and dis- 
agreeable that it is unfit for culinary 
purposes. Beet juice contains a small 
quantity of mineral constituents, 
which mcrease in propoHion as the 
juice is concentrated, and which are 
finally left in the molasses, after the 
sugar has crystallized out. Some of 
these (as calcium salts) can be and are 
removed by appropriate processes; but 
potassium and sodium salts are not 
separated, as there is no practical pro- 
cess available for their removal. If 
any of our readers can throw light on 
this subject, we shall be much obliged. 

No. 1,465.— Churohill's Hypophos- 
phites (H. E. H.). 

What is sometimes called Churchill's 
Syrup of Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda did not, we believe, originate 
with Dr. ChurchilL but should rather 
have been called Syrup of Churchill's 
hypophosphites, as he was the first to 
introauce the hypophosphites into med- 
ical practice. At this day, the word 
Churchill should be dropped, since we 
have an excellent officinal syrup con- 
taining calcium, sodium and potassium 
hypophosphites. The N. Y. and B. 
Ij'ormulary cdso contains the following 
formula for 
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Syrupua Calcii et Sodii Hypophosph 

turn. 
Hypophosphite of Calcium. 266 gre. 
Hypophosphite of Sodium. .266 *' 

Sugar 12av. oz. 

Water, enough to make — 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the hyiKxphosphites in eight 
fluid oimces of cold water, add the 
sugar, dissolve it hy agitation, filter, 
and add enough water through the 
filter to make sixteen fiuid ounces. 

There are, however, three simple 
syrups ascribed to Churchill, namely: 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Calcium, 

ParU. 

Hypophosphite Calcium . . 2 

Si^ 131 

Water 70 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Sodium. 

Parts. 

Hypophosphite So<fium. . . 6 
Orwige Flower Water — 50 
Syrup 360 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Ammo- 
nium. 

Parte, 

Hypophosphite Ammonium.. 1 

Syrup 100 

Water 100 

No. 1,467.— Urea and Hypobromite 
(N. N.). 

This correspondent asks what reac- 
tion takes plaice when hyx)obromite of 
sodium acts upon urea so that the ni- 
trogen of the latter is eUminated. 

Urea is a true derivative of carbonic 
acid, or rather, carbon dioxide, one of 
the dyad oxygen atoms being replax^ed 
by two monad amide (NHs) molecules. 
fx)r^iis reason urea is also called 
** carbamide," 

NH« 

CO. or COO CO(NH,). or CO^ 

(carb. acid) urea or NH« 

carbon dioxide carbamide 

Now when a hypobromite or a hypo- 
chlorite acts on urea, 1 molecule of the 
latter reacts with 3 molecules of either 
of the former, thus: 

CO(NH0. + 3NaBrO = CO, + 
sodium carbon 
^^ hyx>obromite dioxide 

+ N. + 2H.0 + 3Naa 
A sodium 

mtrogen water chloride 

In fact, the whole of the nitrogen of 
the urea is eliminated as gas, mixed 
with carbonic acid gas, which latter is 
removed from the mixture by absorp- 
tion in a caustic alkah. 

A similar reaction takes place when 
urea comes in contact with nitrous 
acid. In this case, however, not only 
the nitrogen of the urea, but also the 
whole of that of the nitrous acid is 
liberated. 

COCNHt), + 2HN0, = CO. + 
urea nitrous acid carbon 

dioxide 
+ 2N. + 3H.0 
nitrogen water 

As the water in nitrous acid is not 
involved in the reaction, we may con- 
sider the anhydrous acid N.Otto be 
alone involved in the reaction. To aid 
the memory, the latter may then be 
sketched thus: 

. :N : H, 

C ^ :N : H, 

O :N.: O, 

This means that all the nitrogen 
N4) goes together and passes off, leav- 
ing on the one hand carbonic acid gas 
(COs\ and on the other hand, 2 mol. of 
water. 

No. 1,468.— Murdook's Liquid Food 
(B.). 

This is described to be '* an extract 
of beef, mutton and fruits, containing 
[blood-J corpuscles and 12^ per cent 



soluble albumen.'' According to the 
London Lancet it gives the blood spec- 
trum very strongly and contains so 
much albumen as to become almost 
solid with dilute nitric acid. 

We are not aware that an analysis 
has ever been made of the article. 
This could, however, scarcelv be ex- 
pected to throw much ligM on its 
method of preparation. It will be easy 
for you to test the article practically 
without having to resort to a chemist, 
who will certamly charge you at least 
five and jpossibly ten times the sum 
vou mention for an analysis that might 
be worth having. 

No. 1,469.— SaflQ»nine (W. H. B.). 

This coloring agent may be obtained 
in New York irom imponiers of anilin 
colors, for instance, from Lutz and 
Movius, 15 Warren street, who quote 
three grades on their list. 

We may add that Saffranine is a 
monad base forming crystallizable 
salts with acids, which become decom- 
posed when warmed in presence of 
much water. Saffranine mis a greater 
resistance towards reagents than true 
anilin colors. Saffranine is derived 
from toluol, by producing from the 
latter into amidoderivatives and oxi- 
dizing the latter. 

Free saffranine is ecusily soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. The hydrochlorate is a little 
less soluble. The latter imparts, both 
to an aqueous and to an alcoholic solu- 
tion, an intense reddish-yellow color, 
with a peculiar fiuorescence. It con- 
stitutes the greater portion of the com- 
mercial " saSranine'' which is put on 
the market either as a powder or as a 
paste. 

By the way, red, orange and yellow 
coloring matters suitable for soap- 
makers' and perfumers' use are also in 
the market and may be obtained from 
wholesale dealers in essential oils. 

No. 1,470.— Liquid Shoe-Polish (G. 
F. H.). 

We will give you a few formulae 
from good authorities, but wish it to 
be understood that we have no per- 
sonal experience with them. 

Parts. 

1. Boiled Linseed Oil 200 

Burnt Umber, in fine powder 40 

Asphalt, in fine powder 80 

Oil of Turpentin 200 

Heat the boiled oil with the umber 
and asphalt, in an iron kettle, over an 
open fire, to near the boiling point of 
tne oil. Bta,ve a cover ready for the 
pot in case the oil should take fire. 
When the mixture appears quite ho- 
mogeneous and apparent solution has 
taken place, let cool and add before 
the mixture is cold, the oil of turpen- 
tin. 

This lacquer should be rather thin- 
fiuid when applied to leather, and may 
be warmed a little for this purpose. 
A few hours after being applied it 
produces a beautiful shining coat of 
great durability. 

Parts. 

2. Caoutchouc, sliced 100 

Petroleum 100 

Bisulphide of Carbon 100 

Shellac 400 

Lampblack 200 

Oil of Lavender 10 

Alcohol 2,000 

Upon the caoutchouc contained in 
the Dottle, pour the bisulphide of car- 
bon, cork the bottle well and let it* 
stand for a few days, or imtil the 
caoutchouc has become thoroughly 
gelatinized or partly dissolved. 

Then add the petroleum, oil of lav- 
ender and alcohol, next the shellac in 
fine powder, and heat the bottle to a 
temperature of about 50«» C. (122° F.), 
taking care that as little as possible is 
lost by evaporation. (This may be 
avoided, in a well appointed laoora- 



tory, by an upright condenser.) When 
the substances are all dissolved, and 
the liquid is tolerably clear, add the 
lamp-black, mix it thoroughly by shak- 
ing, or better, incorporate it by tritura- 
tion with the liquid, and fill the mix- 
ture at once into small bottles. 

This lacquer dries rapidly and pro- 
duces a deep black glossy coat of con- 
siderable elasticity. The latter may 
be increased by adding a little crude 
turpentin to tne mixture. 

Parts. 

3. Caoutchouc 10 

Petroleum 20 

Oil of Turpentin 10 

Lampblack 50 

Boiled Linseed Oil 500 

Digest the caoutchouc with the oil of 
turpentin and petroleum until it is 
dissolved, then add the linseed oil, and 
lastly incorporate the lampblack. 

No. I,471.~iaijdr8 (J. G. H.). 

This correspondent says that he has 
had trouble with his elixirs, many of 
them forming precipitates, although 
he worked very carelully. 

In reply we would say that it is im- 
possible to suggest a remedy as long 
as the precise formula €md procesis fol- 
lowed m each case is not stated. The 
precipitate is most likely caused in one 
of two ways: 

1. Either the liquid is too alcoholic 
to retain in solution those constituents 
which are little soluble in alcohol. 

2. Or the liquid is too aqueous, there 
being too little alcohol to keep in solu- 
tion resins, oils, and other principles 
chiefly soluble in alcohol. 

In many cases it is impossible to so 
adjust the proportion of alcohol and 
water that no precipitate belonging to 
either class will be formed. Often 
there are both kinds of precipitates, 
sometimes, in highly alcoholic or 
highly aqueous liquids, there is 
only one. If a precipitate appears, 
the question is only whether the 
precipitate is an essential constit- 
uent of the elixir. If so, the 
liquids of the latter must be readjust- 
ed so as to keep the useful constituent 
in solution. On the other hand, if the 
precipitate is valueless, it is merely fil- 
tered out and thown away. However, 
if the precipitate was caused by the 
presence of too much alcohol, it is cer- 
tainly more economical to reduce, if 
possible, the proportion of alcohol 
which will often result in the liquid re- 
maining clear. 

We would suggest that you try the 
formulae for elixirs given in the 
New York and Brooklyn Formulary, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
Mr. O. J. Griffin, Clerk of College of 
Pharmacy, 209-211 East Twenty-third 
street. New York. 

No. l;472.— Mathematical Chemis- 
try (J. G. H.). 

This correspondent wants to know 
where he can get a ^'mathematical 
chemistry ; *' that is a book to aid him 
in workingout chemical formulae, such 
as these: How much anhydrous ferric 
oxide is required, theoretically, to yield 
100 parts of metallic iron? or, How 
much sulphate of quinine will be re- 
quired to furnish 5 av. oz. of pure 
quinine, etc., etc. 

Our correspondent probably means a 
work containing a collection of prob- 
lems to be worked out for exercise. 
There are a number of such books in 
existence, of which we will quote two 
for the present, one in English : Wood- 
ward, (5. J., ** Arithmetical Chemistry: 
or arithmetical exercises for chemic^ 
students," two parts, London, Simpkin 
(to be obtained through J. H. Vail & 
Co., 21 Astor place, N. Y.), and one in 
German: Stammer, Dr. Karl. '*Samm- 
lung von chemischen Recnenaufga- 
ben," 2te Aufi., Braunschweig, 1878 
(to be obtained through some (i^rman 
importing book dealer). 

None of these works, however, gives 
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a complete explanation of every prob- 
lem, and, indeed, this cannot be 
expected, and besides, would detract 
from the utility of the work itself. 
'Die knowledge requisite for solving 
the problems must be acquired from a 
systematic study of chemistry, chemi- 
cal processes and reactions. When 
the latter are thoroughly understood, 
there will be no difficulty in calculat- 
ing any prolem involving them. Our 
corresiJondent lives in a city where 
there is a good college of pharmacy. 
We would advise him to attend the 
lectures there, which will soon put him 
in a position to 'understand the sub- 
ject. 

The two problems above mentioned 
have the following solution : 

1. As 111.8 parts of iron (contained in 
the molecule Fe«Oi^ llJ.8+48— 169.8) 
is to 100 parts of iron, so are 159.8 
parts (or the molecular weight) of 
ferric oxide to the required (x) parts 
of ferric oxide, 

111.8 : 100 — 159.8 : x 
X — 142.93 
Hence, to produce 100 parts of metallic 
iron, it requires 142.93 parts of ferric 
oxide. 

2. As 648 parts (the double molecu- 
lar weight) 01 quinine contained in one 
molecule of sulphate of quinine, is to 
872 parts (or the molecular weight) of 
sulphate of quinine, so are 5 av. oz. of 
qumine to the weight of sulphate 
of quinine required. Substituting 
** grams" for parts and oz., we have: 

648:872 — 2187.6 :x 

X — 2942.4 grains of sulphate. 

The other problems given by our 
correspondent we leave now for his 
own calculation. 

No. 1,473.— Determination of Melt- 
ing Points of Fats (A. J. O.). 

Besides other methods heretofore 
mentioned in our journal, we can re- 
commend the foUowing, which was 
originally proposed by Dr. Kratsch- 
mer, in Vienna, and which answers 
the purpose admirably. 

Introauce the substance to be tested 
into a narrow, nearly capiUary glass- 
tube, closed at the bottom, and when 
it has become solidified, introduce a 
droplet of mercury which will remain 
on top of the column. At the moment 
when the congealed fat in the tube be- 
comes liquid, the drop of merciuy 
sinks. The temperatiire is read on 
from a thermometer attached to the 
capillary glass-tube. If desired, the 
same sample may be repeatedly treated 
in the tube in the same manner. 

No. 1,474.— Hager's Dyspepsia Pills 

(U.). 

Hager recommends the following in 
case of enfeebled ^^estion, dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, **B[atzen jammer^ or 
**Kater," and other gastric disturb- 
ances: 

Om. Or. 

Cinchonid. Sulphatis 6.0 76 

Pepsini 32.0 480 

Zingiberis 2.0 30 

Pimentae 2.0 30 

Cardamomi 2.0 30 

GentianaB 12.5 188 

Althcese 2.0 30 

TragacanthsB 4.0 60 

aiycerini 8.0 120 

Acidi Hydrochlorici(26^).10.0 150 

Aqu8B destillatae 6.0 90 

Mix intimately and make into 480 

Sills. Elxpose them to the air for one 
ay, then coat them with sugar or 
otner material. 

Four or five of these pills may be 
taken during or after a meal. "Wlien 
the stomach rejects food, after exces- 
sive use of alcohol, 2-3 pills may be 
taken every hour during 12 hours. 
In **Katzen jammer" 5 piUs may be 
taken every half hour during 5 or 6 
hours. 

No. 1,476. — German Beceptology 
(Subscriber). 

This correspondent wants to have 



pointed out to him some work, 
rrom which he may learn the meth- 
ods by which German physicians 
prescribe, and also the directions, 
phrases, terms and signs used by them. 

There are many such books, m fact, 
it is difficult to choose. We will quote 
two, one being small and rather ele- 
mentary, viz. : 

Knebusch, Theod., *^Dieallgemeine 
und specielle Eeceptirkunde," 8vo, 
Stuttgart, 1879, mark 1.60. And the 
other being the most complete we axe 
acquainted with, and of the greatest use 
both to the physician cmd the pharma- 
cist: 

Bematzik, W., **Handbuchderallge- 
meinen und specieUen Arzneiverord- 
nungslehre." Vol. I. Receptirkunde. 
^With illustrations). 8vo Wien, 2d 
edition, about 12 marks,) 

No. 1,476. — Artifloial Fruit - Es- 
sences (K. S). 
Here are the desired formulae : 

1. Stratoberry, 

Part*. 

Ethyl butyrate 5 

" acetate 6 

** formate 1 

Methyl salicylate 1 

Amy! acetate 3 

** butyrate 2 

Ethyl nitrate 1 

Alcohol 100 




The Doctor and the Profeesor met in the woods, 
where the former was evidently f^nninr. and the 
latter, seeing a red deer bounding off in the dis- 
tance, cried : ** There 1 there he goes 1 Why don't 
you Are? "Oh. nol" said the Doctor. '^He is 
like my single patient. I get all my practice out of 
him. It would never do to kill him.*'— .F/t^eiufe 
Bldtter. 

Mix and distil from a glass-retort or 
flask, into which about i part of cal- 
cined magnesia has been mtroduced. 
The first 10 and the last 10 portions 
should be received separately, and the 
intermediate portion should be rectified 
from fresh strawberries in a copper 
still, after having been in contact with 
them for 24 hours. When nearly all 
has passed over, the reserved portions 
may be added and also rectified. 
They yield an inferior product. 

2. Raspberry, 

Parts. 

Ethyl formate 1 

** butyrate 1 

** benzoate 1 

** acetate 1 

** oenanthate 1 

** sebacate 1 

Methvl salicylate 1 

Amyl acetate 1 

** butyrate 1 

Saturated alcholic solutions of 

Tartaric acid 5 

Succinic acid 1 

Alcohol 100 

Mix well, and rectify from a glass 
retort or flask containing about i part 
of calcined magnesia. The first 10 
jEtnd last 10 parts are set aside, and 
'the middle portion is rectified in a 
copper still from fresh raspberries, 
having allowed the latter to remain in 
contact with the liquid for 24 hours. 
The reserved portions may then be rec- 
tified in the same way, but they do not 
yield so agreeable a product. 

No. 1,477. — lodohydrargyrate of 
Potassium (M.). 
The true iodohydrargyrate is a salt 



containing one molecule of iodide of 
potassium, 2 molecules of mercuric 
iodide, and 3 molecules of water. 

2KI2HgI. 3H,0 
This may be prepared by adding to 
a concentratea boiling solution of 2 
mol. of iodide of potassium, 3 mol. of 
the mercuric iodide. On cooling, long 
yellow prisms of the before-mentioned 
salt crvstallize out. When heated, the 
crystals at first give off water, and 
afterwards melt to a red liquid. The 
salt is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
When treated in water, one-half of the 
mercuric iodide separates, and on evap- 
orating the solution a salt is left whicn 
consists of 2 KI Hj^Is; dilute acids sep- 
arate the mercuric iodide from the 
crystals. 

No. 1,478.— Bretonneau's Pills (Dr. 
S.). 

These are tonic pills containing iron, 
quinine, stomachics, and gentle laxa- 
tives. The formula is : 

Gm. Or. 

3 FerriReducti 8.0 120 

Quinin8B Sulphatis... 0.5 8 

Zingiberis 0.6 8 

Extr. Cinchona) 1.5 24 

Ext. Rhei [comp.] .... 1.6 24 

Aloes 0.25 4 



M. Make 60 pills, 
day. 



One to four par 



No. 1.479.— Restoring Bancid Olive 
Oil (Selma). 

The following process is suggested 
by Hager: 

Shake the oil thoroughly with 1 
per cent of chloride of sodium, 1 per 
cent of water^ and | per cent of cal- 
cined magnesia, previously mixed to- 
gether. Hien allow to settle, decant 
after one week, and filter the turbid 
residue. The mixture should be in a 
well closed vessel, and be kept in the 
dark during settling. K the ran- 
cid odor has not disappeared after 
this treatment, add 2 per cent, by vol- 
ume, of absolute alconol, shake thor- 
oughly, let stand 24 hours, then heat 
on a water bath until the alcohol is 
evaporated, and filter. If the rancid 
odor still remains, the case is most 
likely a hopeless one. The alcohol 
forms, with the rancid constituents of 
the oil, certain compoimds allied to 
fruit-ethers, which have an agreeable 
odor and are either dissipated when 
the oil boils or remains behmd, owing 
to their high boiling point. 

W. B. H., of Michigan. Please to 
send us your name as well as your in- 
itials and we will be able to reply 
to yours of March 7th. 

Formulae Asked For. 

1. Kennedy's Salt Bheum Ointment. 

2. Williams' Indian Pile Ointment. 

3. Blair's Rheumatic Pills. 

4. Elleman's Embrocation for Man 

and Beast (made in England). 

5. Grossman's Specific Mixture. 

6. Barren's Indian Liniment. 

7. Hamlin's Wizard Oil. 

Lactate of Quinine.— Vigier {Oaz. 
HebdUnn,) says that this is preferable 
to any other salt for hypodermic use 
owing to its solubility and neutral 
character. He recommends, for this 
purpose, a solution of fifteen grains in 
six drachms of glycerin and twenty 
drachms of water, of which about 
seventy-five minims should be in- 
jected three or four times daily. 

Iron Alum (Sulphate of Iron and 
ammonium), ^ven in powder andcom- 
bined with opium, is said by Dr. E. T. 
Williams to be a good remedy for di- 
arrhoea attended with ulceration. 
Children of one year mav take a grain 
of the alum and one-twelfth of a grain 
of powdered opium for a dose.— Bos- 
ton Med, and Surg. Jour. 
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The following notes in regard to 
the store illustrated in this number 
will serve as a slight coloring to the 
artist's light and snade^ probably not 
increasing the artistic effect, but 
bringing the different features of 
the store into sliehtly greater prom- 
inence. Situated on me comer of 
two thoroughfares ; with an outlook 
relieved by ^een in summer and 
white in winter; in a building 
which attracts no little attention 
even in that portion of Boston 
noted for fine architecture ; sepa- 



vaseline, etc., all placed without regular order, but with 
artistic effect, on cardinal plush. The wide and rather 
heavy door is opened with a bronze knob of cantiloupe 
shape. Upon entering, the harmonious colors (the general 
tone of wnich is rea with a tinge of brown), the broad 
lines of gallerv and arch, the large amount of deeply bev- 
elled glass, the neat carving, the beautifully ngured 
counter tops, the graceful gas-fixtures, and chandelier, 
combine to produce an appearance of unusual richness 
and solidity. The wood, with the excejjtion of show-case 
frames, is a selected Western cherry, finished with shellac. 
The floor is covered with dark, terra-cotta tiles relieved 
by slightly different shades. At the base of the coimters 
is a narrow line of American black marble, while on the 
top is a rare African marble, whose pure white and 
black form a marked and pleasing contrast which attracts 
much attention. The extra counter in front of the pre- 
scription counter gives an opportimity to place the cash- 
ier^s desk in a convenient location, besides desirable show- 
case and drawer room, and prevents the ne£^ approach 
of the public to the prescription counter ; while the lar|^ 
glass allows weighing and general movements of the dis- 
pensers to be seen^ and gives to those behind the counter 
an unobstructed view of the front store without the slight- 
est suggestion of peeking. 

The snow-cases were made by Hughes, of Boston, of a 
mahoeany not too dark to match the chen^, and one can 
scarcely imagine finer workmanship than ia exhibited by 
them. The bevel of an inch and a half given to the glass, 
together with the silk plush in the cases, seem to impart 




rated from the noise and dust of the street by wide side- 
walks; without large stores nearit to outshine it by supe- 
rior attractiveness, its location is fortunate. 

Over the front and side are the si^ns just fitting the 
spaces allotted by the architects of the Duilding ; the Dody 
of them covered with a dull, lemon gold-leaf, contrasting 
well with the dark copper-color of the raised, distinct, 
although somewhat peculiar letters, and matching the dull 
antique brass of the ^ and other fixtures. Eacn side of 
the entrance, which is on Boylston street, are plate glass 
windows extending nearly to the sidewalk. In them are 
bevelled plate-glass show-cases, provided with castors, al- 
lowing cases and contents to be easily moved when win- 
dows need cleaning — a point many busy men will appre- 
ciate.* The cases protect the choicest goods from injury, 
and as a matter of interest connected with this series of 
papers, the articles used to decorate one of the windows at 
this time may be mentioned. A few solid silver and cut 
glass vinaigrettes, just sufficient in number and variety 
to suggest a fuUer assortment inside ; sevei^ toilet bottles, 
odd in shapes, color, or cutting; a bronze Japanese tray, 
several decorated ointment pots, suitable for cold cream, 

* See initial letter in June number. 



an extra quality even to the goods which are shown in 
them. The sponge case, just in front of the prescription 
counter, is a way of showing sponges which is very satis- 
factory, as they are protected from dust and are present- 
ed to the purchaser in a much more desirable condition 
than when exposed in baskets. The top of the case raises 
from the front like a lid, and when open is supported by 
brass elbows at the ends. Inside partitions of plate-^lass 
divide the case into three portions, so as to sei>arate differ- 
ent varieties of sponges. The tall case on the right of the 
sponges is used for touet soaps, and has a heavy glass shelf, 
increasing its capacity, but which scarcely shows in the 
engraving; swinging doors opening from the front expose 
the contents to the customer. 

Low cases, similar to the one on the left next the coimter 
scales, are used for nail and tooth brushes ; the tooth brush 
case being divided by polished mahogany partitions into 
twenty-one spaces aboui four by seven inches each. The 
tops of the cases hinge on one siae, and are supported, when 
open, by brass elbows. The gas fixtures do not show to 
advantage in the illustration on account of the photo- 
graph having been taken in summer while they were cov- 
ered with gauze. They may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: 
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Ctd^ed arms spring from between 
two brass balls, the lower and larger 
mottled something like alligator skin— - 
the upper ball of cantiloupe shape- 
just above the latter, a ring holds all 
m suspension by being caught by a 
hook, the shank of which extends to 
the ceUinj^. The gallery is supported 
by angle irons secured to the wall and 
by T irons which are supported On the 
pilasters of the lower section . The hard 
pine floor, which runs from face of gal- 
lery to the wall, is screwed to the T 
and angle irons. The gallery is pan- 
elled v/ith cherry and tne face has a 
four-inch moulded nosing. The 
closets above the gallery are not as 
deep as those below, thereby giving 
sumcient space forpassa^, without 
causing the gallery to project too far 
into the room. A neat brass rail, of 
the same dull antique finish as the 
gas and door fixtures, is a convenience 
and prevents a dangerous appearance. 
The arch springs from each end of the 
prescription coimter, and was origi- 
nally designed to cover a projection 
in the upper comer of the room, but 
became one of the principal deco- 
rative features ; just bmo w the centre a 
handsome bronze clock, in the form of 
a vase, has recently been placed. The 
prescription counter, which is under 
and back of the arch, is of more than 
usual width. It has a desk at each 
end, and next to each desk is a Becker 
scale, one for fine and the other for 
coarse we^hing. A long row of mor- 
tars, out of the way but m easy reach, 
extend from scale to scale. Over the 
mortars, and even with the lower edge 
of the large glass front, is a shelf for 
about fifty graduates— both mortars 
and graduates are placed ux)Bide down 
to avoid dust. Under the shelf a pol- 
ished brass pipe provided with five 
nipples and stopcocks furnish gas for 
Bunsen burners. Steam is introduced 
at one end of the coimter, and may 
be used when more desirable than 
gas. The space under the counter has 
been carefully divided into drawers 
and closets for empty bottles, pots, 
boxes, utensils, etc., so as to bring the 
things in greatest demand in conve- 
nient reach. The arrangements for 
pasting are different from usual, and 
warrant a word of notice. Tinned 
copper paste holders are set in butter- 
nut ooaras which slide into the count- 
ers above the waste-paper drawers. 
The labels are placed directly on the 
boards, and the paste applied becomes 
so absorbent, after being washed 
and scraped several times a week, that 
a dry space on which to place a label 
may easily be f oimd, even when busi- 
ness is brisk. The paste-brush is laid 
in a little trough cut in the board. The 
prescription coimter is lighted from 
the front, and a window on the 
Berkely street side. In front of the 
window is the desk used for copying 
prescriptions and writing labels; on 
the left is the closet for prescription 
books; on the right is the closet for 
coated pills, which are alphabetically 
arranged in tin boxes open at the top 
and which slide in on the shelves. 
The front of the boxes are lettered 
with the kind and makers of the pills 
contained in them, while for conveni- 
ence in examining the lab^s on the 
bottles, the sides of the boxes are only 
half as high. 

(To be continued.) 

Fresenius' Laboratory. — The la- 
boratory of Dr. Fresenius, at Wies- 
baden, duringthe recent winter session 
has been attended by 89 students, of 
whom 67 were Germans, 7 English, 5 
Austrian, 3 American, 2 French, 2 
Russian, 1 Swiss, 1 Luxemburg, and 1 
Swede. 

The Solubility of Camphor in 
water is increased by mixing tincture 
of myrrh with the spirit of camphor 
in the proportion of naif a drachm to 
an ounce. 



[OiUOUrAL Ck>ICMl7KI0ATI01f.] 

WINDOW DECORATION. 

BT F. B. KILMER, OF NEW BRUNSWIOK, 
N. J. 

Editor of the American Druooist: 
—Your sketches are full of interest 
and suggestions that are of great value 
in arranging and decorating druggists' 
windows and entrances, and yet if all 
were to pattern after them m detail 
there would be a sameness that would 
be far from pleasing. Their greatest 
value to me has been awakening of 
ideas, making one wonder that he nev- 
er thought of that before. Some of 
your articles and ^lustrations might 
not be used without more expenditure 
than the ordinary , pharmacist would 
care to afford, unless fitting up a new 
store. Still there are many points the 
most humble could utilize m a form 
modified to suit his surroundings. 

It has always been a perplexing 
study to know what to put m the win- 
dows to fill them up; as much so, I im- 
agine, as the ** devil's " cry for '* copy " 
in the Editor's sanctum. Many goods 
are greatly damaged by the expo- 
sure to light, dust, etc., especially if 
windows are not inclosed. I have 
often stopped in passing the elaboi-ate 
city stores, and tried to borrow some 
new idea upon the subject. Some- 
times I get it, at other times I do 
not, for there is very often a re- 
maikable duplication of **Beef, Iron 
and Wine, 47c. a bott e," tired toilet 
soap, backed by patent medicines in 
faded wrappers, relieved only by 
*' chest protectors," * 'insect powder,^' 
and *' camphor gum" in appropriate 
seasons. 

Your papers suggested to me a plan 
that is now in my window, and wnich 
can be varied to an almost unlimited 
extent with means at hand in any 
store, and the objects used can be in no 
way damaged. I simply placed in my 
window a map of the Western Henu- 
sphere, with straight lines drawn to 
points, from which well-known drugs 
are received, at the end of each line 
placing a number which refer to a list 
placed below the map giving the name 
of drugs obtained from that point. 
Then I placed around in no particular 
order, specimens of roots, herbs, etc., 
as well as a few pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of my own manufacture 
made from these drugs, also pictures 
of plants, etc. 

The map was patterned after one 
in New Remedies for October, 1878, 
adapted to such drugs as I happened to 
have a good specimen or picture of, and 
omitting any not of interest to the pub- 
lic. 

The window never before had such 
an interest to passers-by, and I have 
heretofore spent considerable money, 
and many hours of labor, with but 
little effect comparatively. 

We can also aidd to or take from our 
display without detraction. The plan 
is capable of almost endless changes by 
taking the different hemispheres, or 
selecting one country and exhibiting 
its products, or even localizing by tak- 
ing one's State, and show its materia 
medica as far as possible by specimens 
and pictures. I found some odd num- 
bers ofBentley and Trimen's ** Medi- 
cinal Plants " that nicely aided in illus- 
trating my map. 

This map would be a good adjunct in 
utilizing your suggestion as to using 
cinchona bark and its alkaloids — the 
map to be shaded, to show sections 
from which the bark is derived. I find 
that one may fill a window full of the 
finest sponges, and the pubUc will 
hardly bestow a glance at them, but if 
you put even a few coarse ones in and 
attach a card on them stating the 
coast, etc., on which they are found, 
and draw a Une on the map pointing 
to the spot, they become a great curi- 
osity. The same interest will be at- 
tached to the most ordinary root, bark. 



or herb. As I suggested, I think your 
ideas may be still farther adapted by 
conducting the practical operations of 
pharmacy in the window, such ajs per- 
colation, filtration, distillation, etc. A 
friend of mine conducts all such on a 
marble-top counter in his store in full 
view of his customers, having for the 
purpose a very handsome array of 
porcelain and Bohemian glass appa- 
ratus. I have noticed in holiday times 
that the metropolitan fancy goods 
stores attract crowds by showing mov- 
ing figures impeUed by clock-work or 
other motive power. 

Can we not steal the thimder of 
these arch cutters^ by having some- 
thing that has motion in our wmdows. 
A few neatly arranged percolators, 
funnels, etc., with practical work going 
on, will secure an audience at all tunes, 
who will gaze in wonder at seeing the 
menstrua enter the percolator clear 
and colorless, and come out in the re- 
ceiving jar laden with color. And if 
one should put a glass retort in actual 
operation over a gas-stove, which could 
be easily arranged, he would probably 
have to secure the service of the police 
to keep the crowd away. 

Of course, in such aisplays as this 
neatness will be of utmost importance. 
Fine apparatus is not necessary ; old 
ones cleaned and polished will answer 
every purpose. Ketort stands and 
other ironware can be painted and 
vanished, or easily decorated with the 
familar bronze paints. I might cdso 
suggest that in many of our pharma- 
ceutical journals occur illustrations 
that would make good window shows. 

For instance, in New Remedies for 
November, 1879, is a picture of an an- 
cient ** apothecary." The quaint 
utensils, seeds, reptiles, bunches of 
herbs, etc., that abound in the picture 
could easily be found or imitated, and 
'*ye ancient shop " would make an at- 
tractive window picture. This could 
be followed by a display of the utensils 
(coated pills, elixirs and emulsions) 
that characterize modem pharmacy. 
In the February No., 1880, is a picture 
of cork gathering that could be en- 
lai^ed by one handy with a pencil, 
ana form an adjunct to a display of 
corks. I believe attention to these 
matters ia more pleasant cuid profitable 
than selling ** patents "at cost, as it will 
greatly add to one's reputation, which 
must eventually increase the weight 
of his purse. 

The Care of Kerosene Lamps. 

Sir Frederiok Abel, in a lecture be- 
fore the Royal Institution, gave the 
following suggestions for lessening, if 
not removing, the risk of accident 
which attends the use of petroleum and 
paraffin oil: 

1. The reservoir of the lamp should 
be of metal, and should have no open- 
ing or feeding place in the metal. 

i. The wick used should be soft and 
loosely plaited ; it should fill the wick 
holder, but not so as to be compressed 
within the latter, and it should always 
be thoroughly dried before the fire 
when required for use. The fresh wick 
should be but little longer than is re- 
quired to reach to the bottom of the 
reservoir, and should never be im- 
mersed to a less depth than about one- 
third the total depth of the reservoir. 

3. The reservoir of the lamp should 
always be almost filled before use. 

4. If it is desired to lower the flame 
of the lamp for a time, this should be 
carefully done, so as not to lower it 
beneath the metal work more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

6. When the lamp is to be extin- 
guishedj and is not provided with an 
extinguishing apparatus, the flame 
should be lowered until there is only a 
flicker; the mouth should then be 
brought to a level with the top of the 
chimney, and a sharp puff of breath 
should oe projected across the open- 
ing. 
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[OBIOINAL OOXMVNXOATXOIC.I 

ESTIMATION OF HYDRASTINE IN 

COMMERCIAL POWDERED 

HYDRASTIS.* 

BT W. SDfONBOK, PH.a. 

Two fluid ounces of each tincture, 
representing sixty grains of hydrastis. 
were evaporated to one-fourth fluia 
ounce, one-half fluid ounce of water 
added, and the mixture evaporated 
nearly to dryness to remove cul alco- 
hol. The residue was mixed with two 
fluid oimces of water, and the mixture 
allowed to stand until the resinous 
matters had completely precipitated; 
it was then filtered, and the insoluble 
portion and filter exhausted with wa- 
ter. To the filtrate and washinjgs was 
added a slight excess of ammonia ; the 

Siociy Parts of Powdered Hydrastis. 



4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

til 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 



k 



¥ 

P 



84 
85 
86 
87 



40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 



.095 
.129 
.101 
.081 
.095 
.068 
.081 
.094 
.072 
.073 

.091 
.044 
.076 
.084 
.066 
.099 
.028 
.054 
.054 
.067 

.'044 
.069 
.089 
.040 
.098 
.070 
.084 
.111 
.091 
.068 
.055 
.088 
.068 
.082 
.108 
.128 
.106 
.129 
.058 
.068 
.101 
.044 
.088 
.028 
.087 
.051 
.048 
.148 



.158 

.215 

.168 

.185 

.158 

.118 

.051 

.156 

.12 

.12 

.151 

.078 

.126 

.14 

.11 

.165 

.046 

.09 

.09 

•111 

.078 

.115 

.066 

.066 

.168 

.116 

.056 

.186 

.151 

.106 

.091 

.146 

.146 

.058 

.18 

.218 

.176 

.215 

aOOo 

.105 
.168 
.078 
.146 
.046 
.145 
.085 
.08 



1.84 

1.856 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.28 

1.21 

1.19 

1.19 

1.18 

1.16 

1.15 

1.13 

1.12 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.05 

1.04 

1.04 

1.01 

.98 

.97 

.97 

.97 

.94 

.94 

.91 

.90 

.85 

.88 

.88 

.79 

.70 

.70 

.62 

.61 

.57 

.54 

.85 

.81 

.24 

.21 

.205 



2.28 
2.22 
2.10 
2.08 
2.08 
2.05 
2.02 
1.98 
1.98 
1.96 
1.98 
1.91 
1.86 
1.86 
1.83 
1.88 
1.88 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.73 
1.78 
1.68 
1.68 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.56 
1.56 
1.51 
1.50 
1.41 
1.88 
1.88 
1.81 
1.16 
1.16 
1.08 
1.01 
.96 
.90 
.68 
.51 
.40 
.85 
.84 



t 



mixture was allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours for separation of 
impure hydrastine which formed a 
light-brown precipitate. This was 
collected on a filter, and washed with 
water until the washing passed taste- 
less and colorless. The filters and con- 
tents were next dried at 126*' Fah., and 
weighed. Each filter was then returned 
to ito funnel and washed, first with di- 
lute hydrochloric acid, and tiien with 
water. The acid filtrate was a nearly 
colorless or very pale yellowish solu 
tion of hydrastine hydrochlorate, most 

* This fomiK a part of a series of InTestifations 
on Hydrastis canadensis conducted in the labora- 
tory of Prof. J. U Lloyd, and according to his di- 
rection. The tinctures operated on were prepared 
by Mr. Lesiie Soule in estimating the berberfne in 
samples of commercial powdered hydrastis, the 
results of whose investiffation appeared in No. 6 of 
Drug» and Medicinei of North America, psflre 146. 

t Hydrastine not estimated. 

iBerberine not estimated* 



of the impurities precipitated with the 
alkaloid by ammonia having remained 
on the filter. The filters were then 
dried at 125° Fah., and weighed. The 
latter weights, subtracted from the 
former, gave the quantity of hydras- 
tine contained in each sample. In or- 
der to compare the yields of hydras- 
tine and berberine, the results of Mr. 
Soule^s berberine estimations are re- 
produced as the last two columns of 
the preceding table. 

This table is arranged in accordance 
with the proportion of berberine, com- 
mencing with the largest yidd, and 
it corresponds with the table on pp. 
146 and 147 of Drugs and Medioines of 
North America. 

Remarks. — Specimen number 50 was 
powdered from select clean rhizomes 
treed from rootiets, and it will be no- 
ticed that this furnished the largest 
yield of hydrastine. 

The average yield of hydrastine for 
the entire number of specimeiis is .125 
per cent. For the first seven fthose 
containing at least 2 per cent of ber- 
berine), it is .143 per cent. The latter 
quantity is nearly identical with that 
obtained from a standard specimen of 
fresh hydrastis, which yielded .140 

Eer cent. A close inspection of the ta- 
le will ehow^ however, that there is no 
fixed relation between the yield of hy- 
drastine and that of berberme. Thus, 
in number 7, the quantity of berberine 
was forty times that of hydrastine, 
while in number 47 it was less than 
three times that of hydrastine. These 
proportions are corroborated by the 
relative yields of the two alkaloids 
obtained on the manufacturing scale, 
some lots of hydrastis being nearly 
worthies as regards berberine, but con- 
taining a correspondingly increased 
amount of hydrastine.'*' 

Althouf^h, at present, the percentage 
of berberme is to be accepted in judg- 
ing the quality of the dru^, it may be- 
come necessary to determme also the 
quantity of hydrastine present, if, as 
appears to have been proven by the 
pnysiological investigations of Prof. 
Bartholow, Sattier, and others, hy- 
drastine, and not berberine, is the pe- 
culiar active constituent of hydrastis. 

Harrxsoh, Ohio. 

[Obioimal Abstract ahd Tkaiislation.] 

Assay of Pepsin-Preparations. 

The effect of pepsin depends, as is 
well known, on its power to dissolve 
albuminoids in presence of hydro- 
chloric acid. In making an assay of 
several dry pepsins of the market, 
therefore, I caused them to act, under 
identical circumstances, upon eaual 
Quantities of albumen-nitrogen, f tnen 
aetermined the albumen-nitrogen un- 
acted upon, and from these data cal- 
culated the activity of the pepsin. In 
the experiments I used egg-albui 
which had been dried at + 40^ and 
then been finely powdered. It was 
foimd, on trial, to oe completely solu- 
ble in a sufficient quantity of pepsin 
solution prepared from the fresh 
stomach of the hog, and was found, as 
the result of several coinciding analy- 
ses, to contain 12.45^ of nitrogen. 

The different samples of pepsin were 
dissolved by pouring i liter of water 
on 5 grammes of each, in a liter- 
fiask, warming for half an hour to 40° 
C, then filline up to the liter mark, 
and finally filtermg. 

Two Gm. of dry albumen was then 
placed into a beaker, 100 C.c. of the 
pepsin solution added, toother with 2 
C.c. of hydrochloric acid containing 
10^ of HCl, and the mixture heated 
during 6 hoiu*s on a water-bath at a 

* See " DruRS and Medicines of North America," 
pp. 187 and 188b 

t That is, upon quantities of albumen containing 
equal amounts of nitrogen, as ascertained by analy- 
sis. This appears to be the only euad method of 
arriving at correct fljnires. Though the assay of 
pepsin nas often been treated of in this journal and 
elsewhere, we have nevertheless deemed the above 

Kper by the well-known authority, Dr. Slutaer, to 
of general interest and importance. 



constant temperature of exactly 40"" C. 
Diu^ng the heating, 1 C.c. of the above 
acid was added every half-hour, until 
10 C.c. had been altogether added. The 
(^ontentd of tiie beaker were now 
washed into a fiask of the capacity of 
itoO C.c, quicklv cooled, and made up 
with water to the mark. The liquid 
was passed through a folded filter, 
and 25 C.c. of it evaporated to dryness 
upon previously washed and ignited 
sand in a capsule made of tin-f ou. The 
capsule a«id contents were then cut up, 
mixed with a littie oxalic acid, and 
the nitrogen determined in the usual 
mannekr by soda-lime. Since the pep- 
sin preparations themselves contam a 
little mtjtD^n, this was separately de- 
terminied in each sample, and the 
amount found deducted from the total 
quantity. The following table eon- 
tains the mean analytical results: 
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Explanation of columns : 

a. 100 C.c. of the pepsin solution con- 
tains the stated quantity of nitrogen. 

h. 2 Gm. of the egg-albumen em- 
ployed contains . . . nitroeen. 

c. After the action of tne pepsin up- 
on the albiunen, the 200 C.c. of liquid 
contain nitrogen. 

d. Deducting the pepsin-nitrogen (in 
a), there remams . . . nitrogen. 

6. The pepsin dissolves per cent 

of the albumen. 

f. 1 Gm., each, of the pepsins dis- 
solved albumen corresponding to 

nitrogen. 

g. Assuming that pure, dry albu- 
men contains, on an average, 1^% of 
nitrogen, the amount of nitrogen given 
imder / corresponds to albumen. 

All tne samples examined were from 
reputable makers, No. 1 and 2 being 
from the same firm. Noe. 2, 3, 4, and 
5 were examined immediately after 
receipt; No. 2 had been in my posses- 
sion lor about two years. 

Looked at from a medical stand- 
point, it seems proper to demand from 
the makers that they shall furnish a 

Esin, one gramme of which, in a 
condition, shall be able to dis- 
'e at least 0.26 Gm. of albumen-ni- 
trogen, or 1.56 Gm. of pure, dry albu- 
men, containing 16^ of nitrogen [cor- 
responding to about 13 Gm. of fresh 
albumen]. — From Bepert. d. Anal. 
Chem., 1885, 89. 

[Note by Ed. A. D.— The require- 
ments made bv Dr. Stutzer are much 
below the possibilities and actual facts. 
We would recommend to his attention 
some of the jwwerful digestive pre- 
parations obtainable in the American 
market for comparison with those re- 
ported on in the above paper.] 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY,* 

(Continued from pa^ 07.) 
RESIN EMULSIONS. 

These cure pirepared from Venice 
turpentine, resin of guaiac, of jalap, 
ana similar others. As compared 
with the oil emulsions, resin emul- 
sions are but spurious emulsions. 

Venice turpentine can be easily 
omulsified with viscid mucilaginous 
substances and also with yolk of egg 
by trituration in a mortar. For 20 
Gm. it is customary to take the same 
amount of gum arabic, or two yolks. 

Guaiac resin, finely powdered, is 
mixed in the mortar with half the 
amoimt of gum arable, and under con- 
tinued trituration and gradual addi- 
tion of small quantities of water unit- 
ed with the latter. Such an emul- 
sion is more or less bluish in color, 
according to its concentration, but the 
color gradually changes within a 
short time, and finally becomes green- 
ish. In order to bring out the oluish 
color of the emulsion more quickly, 
many dispensers add a few drops of 
Spiritus -^/i^ris, which, however, is of 
but little use if it is free from acid. 
But as no medicinal action is exefrted 
by the blue color, its production in 
receptology is only the plaything of 
the pedant. If time permits, the emul- 
sion, slightly diluted with water, is 
exposed to the air. and the bluish color 
results without the admixture of any 
other medicinal substance. 

Jalap resin is usually poimded with 
a few decorticated sweet almonds (two 
decorticated almonds for 0.5 Gm. of 
resin) into a light uniform dough, 
which is carefulfy thinned with very 
cold water or syrup. The resin, how- 
ever, soon separates even from this 
emulsion. If no yolk of eggs or al- 
monds are employed as emulgents, 
but sugar or gum arable insteeui, it is 
advantageous to add to the mixture 
about 2 Gm. of alcohol to a small 
quantity of resin--e. gr., to 2 Gm. of 
lalap resin — ^and after these are rubbed 
toother, to incorporate some water 
qmckly with trituration. 

There are bodies which are not 
resins, but resemble them in their 
external qualities and their relations 
towards water, for instance, chinoi- 
dine, some other amorphous alka- 
loids, tannate of quinine, *'*' auini- 
num diQcificatum ^* (quinine comoined 
vnith glycyrrhizin), extract of cu- 
bebs, oleoresin of male fern, etc. 
These substances require similar treat- 
ment as jalap resin for their suspen- 
sion in water, so that they can be 
easily shaken up after they have been 
dej)osited. They are mixed by tritu- 
ration in the mixture mortar with 3 or 
4 times the £miount of sumr andenough 
alcohol to form a thin electuary. Then 
the water is added with trituration. 
If the addition of alcohol be omitted, 
they form in the mixture, when at rest, 
a sediment which sometimes cannot be 
incorporated even by vigorous shak- 
ing. The addition of an equal quan- 
tity of gum arable and the same 
amoimt of water aids in the forma- 
tion of an emulsion. The above-men- 
tioned extracts mieht even be mixed 
with five times the amoimt of gum 
arable in order to insure their emulsifi- 
cation. 

[Tincture of soapbark (Quillaia) has 
been recommended by the Soci^t6 de 
Pharmacie de Paris, and other author- 
itiee, as an emulsif ving agent. It may 
be prepared by aigesting 1 part of 
soap bark, in coarse powder, with 5 
parts of diluted alcohol. 

* The basis of (his series of papers is the latest 
edition of Hager's '* Technik der Pharmaceutischrn 
Receptur.** The editors have, however, found It 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany, and to hi- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ ]. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Eager. 



There is, however, this objection to 
quillaia, that it is by no means an in- 
ert, purely enulgent substance. Its 
emulsifying property mainly depends 
upon the presence of saponin^ which is 
quite an energetic principle, and 
though but little tincture of soap-bark 
may be required to form an emulsion, 
yet its use, without the express order 
of the physician, should not be per- 
mitted. 

Mr. Joseph Ince says in Chem, and 
Drug, Dairy : 

Muk makes a j^d emulsion with 
scammony, but resin of jalap will not 
mix with milk, while it will readily 
combine with almond emulsion. 

Mr. Ck)nstantin (in 1854) advocated 
what may be called the ignition pro- 
cess for emulsifying gums and gum 
resins. This consists in taking a 
weighed quantity of qum resin, plac- 
ing it in a mortar, and adding about 
four times its weight of alcohol. The 
alcohol is ignited, and the whole is tri- 
turated until all the alcohol is burned 
away. Thegumresin thereby becomes 
a sort extract. The liquid is then added 
in small quantities at a time, and a 
perfectly homogeneous emulsion is the 
result. 

Resins must be converted into ^m- 
resins for this process by the addition 
of twice its weight of powdered gum 
arable. 

This method is expensive, but quite 
successful. The peculiar taste and 
odor of the drugs remain unaltered. 
On this process, compare New Rbm., 
1876, 107.1 

EMULSIONS WITH ETHERIAL OILS 

do not keep long. The etherial oil, for 
instance, Oleum TerebinthinoB, is either 
united with a thin mucilage in a bottle 
by vigorous agitation, or iithe prescrip- 
tion caUs for gum arable which is to 
be formed into a thick mucilage with 
water, or for yolk of ege, it is added 
thereto in a mortar graaually by agi- 
tation, and intimately mixed with it. 
If the quantity of the emulgent is not 
prescribed, take ten times as much 
gum as the etherial oil, or one yolk 
for StolOGm. of oil. 

CAMPHOR EMULSIONS. 

Camphor in aqueous mixtures, or 
in sucn in which it is not com- 
pletely or not at all soluble, is emulsi- 
fied. If the physician has not pre- 
scribed the quantity of the emulgent, 
take of gum arable ten times the 
amount of camphor, but only one yolk 
of egg for 0.2 to 5.0 Gm. of camphor. 
If the emulgent is left to the choice of 
the dispenser, gum arable is always 
used. The camphor is moistened m 
the mixture mortar with a few drops 
of absolute alcohol, and rubbed to an 
exceedingly fine powder ; this is mixed 
with the powdered gum arable and 
emulsifiea by the gradual addition of 
small quantities or water or syrup by 
agitation. The powdered camphor 
which is kept in stock cannot be used 
for this purpose without further pre- 
paration, because it has lost its finely 
pulverulent form in the keeping. 

[The simplest and quickest way of 
preparing Emulsion of Oil of Turpen- 
tine and emulsions of essential oils in 
general is the f pUowing (from the N. 
Y. and B. Foi^nulary) : 

Oil of Turpentine 2 fl. dch. 

Acacia, in fine powder. 80 grains. 

Syrup ^fl. oz. 

Cinnamon Water, to 
make 2 fl. oz. 

Pour the oil into a 2 oimce bottle 
and, having corked it, agitato it so 
that the inside of the bottle may be 
completely wetted with the oil. Acn 
add the acacia, and shake again. Fi- 
nally add the syrup and enough cinna- 
mon water to make 2 fi. oz., and mix 
thoroughly. 

This emulsion will not remain long 
homogeneous; but, as it may be re- 



stored to its normal condition at any 
time by shaking, and as it keeps long 
enough, each time, to permit a dose 
being withdrawn and administered, 
this drawback is but sUght. 

In the same manner may be prepeured 
emulsions with other volatile liquids, 
even such as Ether and Chloroform, 

Mr. R Bother some years ago pub- 
lished a paper in the Phumuicist, in 
which he laid stress upon the fact that 
a perfect engiulsion is itself an efficient 
emulsifying agent, capable of takmg 
up more of the oil, and that its power 
or emulsifying stopped only when the 
water present sanK below a certain 

Eroportion. If this deficiency of water, 
owever, is occasionally replaced, the 
emulsion regains its power of further 
emulsifying. Basing upon these facts, 
he gave the following process for 

Emulsion of Oil of Turpentine, 

' Two fiuidrachms of [fresh and cold- 
prepared] mucilage of acacia are placed 
into a broad, conveniently-sized mor- 
tar, and diluted with 1 fl. drachm of 
water. Half a fiuidrachm of oil of 
turpentine is now added, and the 
whole triturated a few moments until 
the oil is emulsified. 11 fl. drachms of 
oil are next added in i drachm por- 
tions, emulsifying each before adding 
the next. This is followed by 1 flm- 
drachm of water. Five fi. drachms of 
the oil are now introduced in the same 
manner as before, and again followed 
by \ fi. oz. of water. After this, 3 fi. oz. 
of oil are again incorporated as before, 
and stiU the emulsion will retain ite 
perfect appearance, and ever ready to 
extinguish quantities of oil, almost to 
an unlimited extent. The emulsion 
may afterwards be diluted with water. 

General Directions for an Emulsion. 
Bother gives the following general di- 
rections: 

Into a broad mortar of proper size 
introduce the emulsifying agent, which 
may be either already a perfect emul- 
sion, or the yolk of egg (entirely free 
from albumen), but if it is gam, this 
must be in the rorm of mucilsH^e, either 
thick or thin, according to the nature 
of the oil. Now pour on a small Quan- 
tity of OH, and triturate this with the 
mucilage until a perfect emulsion has 
formed ; then add the rest of the oil in 
smaU portions at a time, but not until 
the previous addition has been per- 
fectly emulsified, adding small quanti- 
ties of water at intervals, as the indi- 
cations may require. FmaUy, when 
all the oil has been incorporated, grad- 
ually add the prescribed volume of 
diluent. When both a fixed and a 
volatile oil are prescribed in an emul- 
sion, the flxed oil must be emulsifled 
first before the addition of the other.] 

1. 9 CamphorsB . . 0.5 Gm. 8 gr. 

Acacias q. s. q. s. 

Aq.destillatsd 100.0 '' ab. 8^ fl. oz. 
Aa. Aurantii 

norum, 7 fl. oz. 

Syr. AlthaesBaa 25.0 *< 5 fl. oz. 
Fiat emulsio. 

2. 9 CamphorsB . . 0.5 Gm. 8 gr. 

Aq.destillatas 90.0 *' 8 fl. oz. 
Mucilag. Aca- 

ci8B 15.0 «• Jfl. oz. 

Aa. Aurantii 

norum, 7 fl. oz. 

Syr.Altb8B8B fi&25.0 '* | 5 fl. oz. 
M. D. S., etc. 

The two prescriptions are alike. 0. 5 
Gm. of camphor are rubbed fine with 
a few drops of absolute alcohol, mixed 
with 5 Gm. [75 grs.] of gum arable, 
emulsified readily with Synipus Al- 
theeae, and diluted with water. 

If the camphor is one of the constit- 
uente of an oil or balsam emulsion, it 
is rubbed very fine with absolute alco- 
hol in a mixture mortar, mixed by 
trituration with the oil or balsam, then 
the gum and finally the necessary 
quantity of water, and emulsifled ac- 
cording to the third method above 
given. 
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PHOSPHORUS BBIUL8IONB. 

Owing to the powerful action of the 
phosphorus, this is a very important 
remeidy in the preparation of which 
the greatest care should be taken. 
Some pharmacists recommend to melt 
the phosphorus in hot mucilage of 
acacia and then unite it therewith into 
an emulsion ; but they lose sight of the 
fact that the small particles of- the 
melted phosphorus (as in the case of 
wax) cohere during cooling in spite of 
the agitation with the pestle, form 
larger particles, and thus become dan- 
^rous. A phosphorus emulsion for 
internal use prepared in this manner 
must not be dispensed by the pharma- 
cist, despite the direction of the physi- 
cian. In all cases the phosphorus, 
dried with blotting paper, is completely 
dissolved in one hundred times the 
amount of almond or poppy -seed oil in 
a test tube which is repeatedly dipped 
into hot water; then the phosphorated 
cold oil is emulsified with gum and 
water secundum arteni. Usually the 
prescription directs a similar mcfde of 
preparation. 

3 Phoaphori 0.03 Gm. ) gr. 

Olei Amygdalae 

express . . q. s. q 8. 

MucUag. Aca- 

cisB q. 8. q. R. 

EmulsionisAm- 
ygdalas (from 

6.0) ttO.OGm. ab. 8fl. oz. 

Liq. Ammon. 

anisati 0.5 *' 8 min. 

D. S. Teaspoonful every quarter or half 
hour. 

The phosphorus is dissolved in 3 Gm. 
of almond oil (in a test-tube), the solu- 
tion emulsified with 1.5 Gm. [24 gr.] of 
gum arable and 2.25 Gm. (36 to 40 
drops) of water, the emulsion taken 
up with the almond emulsion, etc. 

A mixture in which fioat only two 
or three granules one-fourth the size 
of a pin's nead ma^ cause a fatal gas* 
tritis. Hence caution is necessary. 

[As it is impossible to judge 
by the eye of the presence or 
absence of any sohd particles 
of phosphorus, it is preferable 
to discoimtenance the pre- 
scribing and disi>ensing of 
phosphorus emulsions alto- 
gether; and to adopt in their 
place the eHocir of phosphorus 
of the N. Y. and B. Formu- 
lary, the formula for which **• 
we published in our last volume, d. 
128.] ^ 

WAX, CACAO BUTTER, AND SPERMACETI 
EMUU3I0NS. 

[These articles are so seldom pre- 
scribed at the present day in the form 
of emulsions that it is not worth while 
wasting space upon them. The only 
one which is still sometimes called for 
(more in England tlum here) is emul- 
sion of spermaceti, which is best made 
with the aid of yolk of egg, thus: 

9 Spermaceti 2 drachms. 

Yolk of Egg 1 

Syrup 2fl.oz. 

Water H fl. oz. 

Break down the spermaceti; make 
it quite smooth with the syrup. Then 
triturate the yolk of egg, m a mortar, 
by a rapid circular motion, imtil it is 
smooth, gradually add the 8i)ermaceti 
mixture, and finally the water.] 

FRESH PLANT JUICES. 

Freeh plant juices, expressed juices, 
sued herbarum recentes s. expressi, are 
usuaUy secured bv means of the press, 
in the spring of tne year, from recent- 
ly poUected plants such as : Nepeta 
Olechoma (ground ivy), Fumaria 
ojJUnnalis (fumitory). Taraxacum offi- 
cinale (dandelion), Menyanthes trifoli- 
ata (fringe buckbean), Achillea Mille- 
folium (yarrow), Tussilago Farfara 
(coltsfoot), Chelidonium majus (great 
celandine), Anthriscus sylvestris (wild 
chervil), Anthriscus Cerefolium (gar- 
den chervil), Nasturtium officinale 



(water creas\ etc. In Germany the 
name of ** Maisaft" (May-juice) is gen- 
eraUy applied to the mixed luices from 
equal quantities of the herbs Taraxa- 
cum officinale, Achillea Millefolium 
and Nepeta Olechoma. For this pur- 
pose each herb is separately wa&ed 
with water, if necessary cut small, 
crushed to a pulp in a (stone) mortar 
by the aid of a wooden pestle, and then 
expressed through a linen strainer. It 
is not permissible to add water in or- 
der to facilitate the expression. The 
freshly expressed juice is heated on the 
water bath to 90" C. so as to coagulate 
the albuminous substances, then set at 
rest for ten hours, when it is decanted 
and strained. It must not be kept 
for more than three days, as it is liable 
to spoil soon. The juice which is to be 
preserved for three days is filled into 
bottles in such a way that the tapering 
cork with which the bottle is stoppered 
displaces a part of the fiuid so that the 
bottle is completely filled and no air 
bubble remains behmd. Although the 
addition of ten per cent of glycerin 
will make the juice keep a few days 
longer, this admixture, though inno- 
cent, should not be made without the 
consent of the physician. It is best to 
add to the juice 0.33 per cent of po/7- 
dered borax and effect its solution by 
stirring. The taste is not altered there- 
by and the juice will keep five or six 
days in a closed bottle. 




Powder Mortar. 




Large powder spoon; 6, its form in longitudinal section 



Clarification of the juice by boiling 
with albumen is done only when speci- 
ally directed in the prescription. 

POWDER MIXTURES. 

A powder is either simple or com- 
pound. Either one is required to have 
the proper degree of fineness and drj- 
ness, and to contain the active consti- 
tuents pecuhar to the substance from 
which it is prepared. We distinguish 
three grades : fine, pulvis subtilissimus 
8. tenuissimus s. alcoholisatus ; moder- 
ately fine, pulvis subtilis; and coarse 
powder, pulvis grossus. Powder for 
mtemal use by man must be very fine, 
with few exceptions. Among these ex- 
ceptions are, for instance, cubebe, 
fennel seed, anise seed, zedoary, 
ergot, which should be moderately 
fine, but not dust-like. In order to 
change them into di*t-like pow- 
ders, they would have to unaergo 
thorough drying, whereby their medi- 
cinal qualities would, of course, be in- 
jured. In vetemary practice, coarse 
powder mu^t always be dispensed for 
the larger domestic animals? 

A compound powder is prepared 
from several different powders, or 
from powders and small quantities of 
fluid subs lances, extracts, etc., by in- 
termixture ; and such a powder is to 
be considered perfectly and thoroughly 
mixed when tne particles of its several 
constituents can be distinguished in it 
with diflftculty by the unaided eye. 



The composition and mixture of 
powders is on the whole one of the 
easiest labors of the dispenser, because 
the majority of the drugs ordered for 
this purpose are kept in stock in a 
finely powdered condition. The mix- 
ture is effected in a mortar whose walls 
have a shallow curvature and which 
has no spout; it is called a powder 
mortar. It shoul'l be large enough to 
contain at least ten or fifteen times the 

?uantity of the powder to be mixed, 
ts pestle should not be too small : the 
diameter of its thick end should be 
about one-fourth to one-third of the 
transverse diameter of the upper cir- 
cumference of the powder mortar, and 
the rubbing surface of the pestle 
should be parallel to the internal, ra- 
ther flat bottom of the mortar. The 
work of mixing is done alternately, 
partly by friction against the bottom 
mortar with circular motions of the 
pestle, partly by strokes across the 
centre ot the mortar through thepow- 
der, with moderate pressure. Wheth- 
er the pestle is to be more or less firm- 
ly pressed down depends on the nature 
of the substances to be mixed. Where 
pulverulent substances are to be mixed, 
the pestle need be held and directed 
only with the fingers. For the tritura- 
tion of hard substances it is firmly 
grasped with the hand. 

The order in which the several con- 
stituents of the powder are placed in 
the morter is not fixed. It is ^ood 
practice to mix the smaller quantities, 
which are usuafly the most active, first 
intimately with a psLrt of the powder 
which is to be added in larger quantity, 
and when this has been done, to stir m 
the remainder. First weigh the powder 
ordered in larger quantity and which 
generally serves as excipient, spread a 
small part of it over the bottom of the 
mortar, put over this layer the sub- 
stances ordered in smaller amounts, 
cover them with a httle more ef the 
excipient, and mix. Lastly add the 
remainder of the excipient. Powdered 
substances which are lumpy, or dry 
bodies which have to be rub- 
bed to powder, must be 
thoroughly triturated in the 
mortar, in order to lessen the 
labor of mixing, before the 
other powders are added ; for 
the same reason white pow- 
r^ ders are first mixed with a 
small quantity of a colored 
powder, and a very heavy 
one with one which is speci- 
fically lighter in order to add to 
this mixture again the specifically 
still lighter substances. If the mixture 
of larger quantities of powder is difli- 
cult. especially the division of one or 
another constituent, the mixture is 
passed through a mode- 
i-ately flne hair sieve, in 
order to crush the re- 




maiuing coarser parti- 
cles again in the mortar 

by themselves and add 

them to the sifted pow- i>j,p^„,,„^ g,,^^. 

[In order to incorporate the constitu- 
ents of a compoimd powder thorough- 
ly, it is best to pass each single constit- 
uent through a sieve of the i equired 
degree of fineness (the same sieve sei-v- 
ing for all). When the whole quantity 
of each constituent has thus passed 
through, they are mixed and passed 
through a slightly coarser sieve five 
or six times in succession, which 
causes a rapid, intimate, and uniform 
mixture of the whole.] 

For the sifting of powder mixtures 
in dispensing there are in use small 
sieves— -dispensing sieves— which con- 
sist of two metallic hoops, one of which 
is broad (a), the other narrow (c), the 
latter of which fits over the former 
and serves for stretching gauze (bolt- 
ing cloth) between them. In this way 
very handy and cleanly sieves are ob- 
tained which can be cleansed and freed 
from odors by washing, and the gauze 
of which can be replaced at will with- 
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out trouble. Of these sieves two sizes 
are kept, of 7 Cm. [2} inch.] and 10 or 
11 Cm. (ab. 4 inch.) in diameter, re- 
spectively. 

For removing the mixed powders 
from the mortar it is customary to use 
rather shallow spoons which are not 
.pointed, but broadly rounded. Any 
powder adhering to the mortar by 
reason of the pressiure of the pestle is 
scraped off with the anterior edge of 
the lower surface of the spoon, because 
the other side causes a screeching, 
disagreeable noise which should be 
avoided for the sake of propriety. 

POWDER MIXTURES WTTH BTHERIAL OVLS, 

The quantity of volatile oil is drop- 
ped upon a proportionate amount of 
the powder and mixed intimately 
therewith by trituration. Then the 
remainder of the powder is added. 

The mixture of a volatile oil with 
sugar is called ** oil-sugar," elcBosaccha- 
rum, oBtheroleoaciccharum. If an oil- 
sugar is to be be mixed with larger 
quantities of powder, the oil-sugar is 
nrst prepared and the remaining pow- 
der added, in small portions, by de- 
grees. "Werethe several constituents of 
the powder put at once into the mortar 
one ^ter the other, the mixing would 
require a much longer time and it 
would remain questionable whether 
the mixture was thorough enough. 

An oil-sugar is prepared from 2 Gm. 
of sugar ana 1 drop of the volatile oil, 
so that the proportion by weight is 50 
parts of sugar to about 1 part of vola- 
tile oil. The above proportion of one 
drop of oil to 2 Gm. or sugar is pre- 
scribed by the German, Austrian, Dan- 
ish, Swiss, Netherlands, and Swedish 
pharmacopceiais iX part by weight of 
oil to 50 parts by weight of sugar). 

If the prescription calls for no more 
than 1 Gm. of oil-sugar, two grammes 
are prepared,, and half of this quantity 
taken,* because one-half drop of oil 
cannot be measured. 

The most frequently ordered oil- 
sugars are: EUseosaccharum Anisi, Au- 
rantii florum, Citri [Limonis], Foeni- 
culi, Macidis, Menthae piperitae. Then 
there are a few oil-sugars whose pre- 
paration is altogether different. 

Oil-sugar of fresh Lemon Peel (Eleeo- 
saccharum Citri flavedinis) and oil- 
sugar of fresh Orange Peel (Elseoeac- 
charum Aurantii flavedinis) are thus 
prepared: The rind of a fresh lemon 
or orange is rubbed off with a piece of 
sugar imtil the latter has absorbed a 
sufficient amount of volatile oil. Then 
the oil-soaked part of the sugar is 
scraped off with a knife and rubbed to 
powder in a lukewarm mortar. In 
this way the yellow part (flavedo) of a 
lemon or orange can be taken iip with 
20 Gm. of su^r in pieces (the French 
pharmacopoeia prescribes 10 Gm. of 
sugar). 

By Elseosaccharum Vanillae (oil- 
sugar of vimilla; vanilla sugar) some 
physicians mean the Vanilla saccha- 
rata which is prepared by rubbing up 
the pith of one part of vanilla with 10 
parts of sugar m pieces, or 1 part of 
vanilla in Bmall pieces with 9.5 parts 
of sugar in pieces, sifted through a 
small dispensing sieve. 

It is not customary to keep oil-sugars 
in stock. This is done only when some 
kind of oil-sugar is largely and fre- 
quently called for, but the stock should 
not last longer than ten days. Despite 
careful preservation in well-closed ves- 
sels in a dark place, the taste changes 
quite noticeably in a few days. 

Powder mixtures with oil-sugar are 
dispensed in glass vessels or wax paper. 
If tne powder contains carbonate of or 
calcined magnesia, it may also be dis- 
pensed in boxes. 

POWDER MIXTXTRBS WITH TINCTURES OR 
FLUmS WHICH DISSOLVE SUQAR. 

Should the fluid to be added to a 
sugary powder contain a very volatile 
constituent, the mixture should be ef- 



fected without regard to t^^e fact that 
the product becomes moist. If the 
fluid is merely a vehicle for a but slight- 
ly volatile drug, it may be allowed to 
evaporate with care, if it be probable 
that the mixture would become too 
damp. For instance : 

5 Tinct. Opiicroc. [Vini 

OpiiU.S.1 gtt. 20 

Sacchari albi 5.0 6m . 

M. f. palv. Divide in part, aeq x. 

Into a powder mortar which has been 
moderately warmed (by hot water 
poured in or by being placed on the 
steam apparatus) place a piece of sugar 
weighing about three or four grammes, 
drop upon it the tincture of opium, 
crush tne sugar after a few minutes, 
and add the remainder of the sugar in 
the form of powder about five or ten 
minutes later. During this time 
enough fluid has evaporated to make 
the powder mixture appear dry. 
Nevertheless this powder is still dis- 
pensed in waxed paper. 

POWDER MIXTURES WITH EXTRACTS, 

especially with narcotic extracts, are 
very frequently called for, and it is 
for this reason that the German phar- 
macopoeia contains directions for the 
preparation of pulverulent narcotic 
extracts. Two (2) parts of the offici- 
nal dry narcotic extract containing 
powdered licorice as vehicle corre- 
spond to one (1) part of the extract of 
pulpy consistence. The narcotic ex- 
tracts of this class are: Extractum 
Aconiti, Belladonnse, Conii, Digitalis, 
Hyoscyami, Lactucae virosae. 
[The dry extracts of the German 

Eharmacopoeia, containing powdered 
corice root as a diluent, are of no in- 
terest to American pharmacists. Of 
the officinal, dry extracts of the Ph. 
Germ., only the following are in use 
in this country: 

Extractum Aloes. 

" CinchoD8B (rarely used). 

** Colocynthidia (Yery rarely 

used). 
'< Colocynthidis Comp. 

** HsBinatoxyli. 

** Nucis VomicaB. 

Opii. 
** QuassiaB (rarely used). 

" Krameriffi. 

" Rhei. 



The commercial powdered extracts 
are prepared from those of a pilular 
consistence (or from the original drug), 
by mixing with sugar of milk, and 
careful drying. By using the so-called 
abstracts of the U. S. Pnarmacopoeia 
which are just twice as strong as the 
crude drug itself, the physician may 
carefully £u] just the dose of the prepa- 
ration or mixture. Their admixture 
with other subetances offers no special 
difficulty.] 

Experience has shown that extracts 
mixed with licorice are very slightly 
hygroscopic and keep permanently 
di-y in small, weU-stoppered bottles in a 
dry place. The Austrian, Swiss, and 
Netherlands pharmacopoeias prepare 
the dry narct.»tic extracts witn milk 
sugar, the Danish pharmacopoeia with 
licorice, the Russian pharmacopoeia 
with dextrin. 

It may hapf^n that the physian pre- 
scribes a pulpy extract m a powder 
mixture, and that the corresponding 
dry extract is not in stock, while the 
powder mixture contains no sub- 
stMices which are capable of absorb- 
ing much moisture without losing 
their pulverulent form. In that event 
the extract is weighed, mixed in a 
glazed porcelain mortar which ha« been 
previously heated to 50 ' or 60' C. with 
an equal weight of milk sugar or pow- 
dered licorice root, the mixture spread 
over the bottom of the mortar by the 
aid of the pestle, and placed m a 
moderately warm place for from one- 



quarter to one-half hour. With a 
round-pointed knife the mass is de- 
tached from the wall, the mortar is 
allowed to cool somewhat, and the 
mass triturated with pieces of sugar or 
with some one of tne suitable con- 
stituents of the mixture to be pre- 
pared. 

Among the extracts which have 
naturally a dry form belongs also 
lactucfunum. This is with difficulty 
rubbed to powder, because it becomes 
electrical by friction and adheres firm- 
ly to the wall of the mortar and the 
peetie. Hence lactucarium must 
always be triturated with from two 
to four times the amount of sugar in 
pieces, or crystallized milk sugar, and 
whatever adheres close to the wall of 
the mortar must be detached with an 
extract knife. 

As we have to expect that i>owder 
mixtures with dry extracts are liable 
to become moist, the divided powders 
are dispensed in paraffin paper. Un- 
divided powder of this nature keeps 
better in pasteboard boxes than m 
glass vessels, in the warm season. 
Fasteboard boxes can be rendered in- 
different to moisture by being coated 
on their inner surface with a melted 
mixture of nine parts of paraffin and 
one part of fluid paraffin. 

POWDER MIXTURKS WITH SALTS. 

If salts which decompose each other 
are to be mixed in powder, they should 
not only be very ary, but finely pow- 
dered, and must be but lightly inter- 
mingled without pressure of the pes- 
tle ; 6. o. , carbonate of potassium with 
dry sulphate of sodium, carbonate of 
potassium with chloride of ammonium, 
nitrate of potassium with salicylate of 
sodium. 

Effervescent Powder. — ^The composi- 
tion of efferverscent powder is such 
that it is very liable to spoil, and this 
the more rapidly, if its components 
are not dry enough, or if it is pre- 
served in imperfectly closed vessels. 
The powdered tartaric acid should be 
mix^ with the sugar in a mortar 
previously made lukewarm by warm 
water, and when this is done, the 
finely powdered bicarbonate of sodium 
is lightly intermingled without any 
pressure of the pecrtJe. It is not ad- 
visable to specially dry the compo- 
nents of effervescent powder to a tem- 
perature above 30** C. (86" F.), because 
the mixture afterward absorbs moist- 
ure from the air with extreme avidity. 

In the warm season, effervescent 
powder is dispensed in paper or paste- 
Doard boxes, and during the cold sea- 
son in glass vessels. 

The following table will serve for 
the extempore production of small 
quantities of effervescent nowder 
(Pulvis aerophorus) of the German 
Pharmacopoeia: 



Effenresc. Powder. . 



Bic&rb. Sodium.. 
Tartaric Acid.... 
Sugar 



10.00 12.00 



8.16 

2.84 
6.00 



2.63 
2.87 
6.00 



15.00 



20.00 



8.96 
8.55 
7.60 



5.26 
4.74 
lO.i 



25.00 



.0012. 



6.58 
5.93 
05 



Effervesc. Powder. 



Bicarb. Sodium 

Tartaric Acid 

Sugar 



80.00 

7.90 
7.10 
15.00 



85.00 

9 21 
8.29 
17.60 



40.00|45.00| 50.00 

10.52 ll!8?,18.!6 
9.48 10.661 11.H4 
S0.00|».60,25.00 



Effervesc. Powder. 



60.00180.00190.00 



Bicarb. Sodium 
Tartaric Acid . . 
Sugar 



... 



16.80 '21 .00 28.70 
14.20:i9.00 21.80 
80.00,40.00145.00 



100.00 



26.80 
28.70 
50.00 



120.00 



81.56 

28.44 
60.00 



Seidlitz powder (pulvis aerophorus 
laxans), according to the direction of 
the German Pharmacopoeia, is not 
generally kept in stock and alwa^rs 
freshly prepared. [This requirement is 
hypercritical. We have never known 
Seidlitz mixture to deteriorate by 
keeping, unless it was exposed either 
to diampness or heat, or had otherwise 
been improperly protected.] The salts 
or alkaline oases are to be dispensed 
in colored paper, the tartaric acid iu 
white paper. 
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MIXTURE OP POWDERS PV VARIOUS 
KINDS. 

Camphor is moistened with a few 
drops of alcohol, rubbed to an extreme- 
ly fine powder before being admixed, 
and then added to the remaining pow- 
der with the pestle, avoiding strong 
gressure, otherwise the powder ad- 
eres firmly both to the pestle and to 
the wall of the mortar. 

A similar rule applies also to resins 
and bodies containing it, which man- 
ifest electrical attraction during fric- 
tion, e. g,, Resina Guaiaci, Resina Ja- 
lapae, Colophonium [rosin], Castoreum, 
Lactucarium, etc. These must have 
an appropriate degree of fineness, and 
are mixcxl with otner powders without 
strong pressure of the pestle. Crys- 
talline alkaloidal salts exhibit similar 
properties. 

Sulphate of quinine, which is fre- 
quently dispensed in powders, likewise 
adheres to the walls from strong and 
continuous trituration, and thus causes 
loss to the patient. Like camphor, it 
must be mixed with the sugar or otner 
constituent by gentle friction. Sul- 
phurated antimony (antimonium sul- 
phuratum) is usuculy triturated very 
energetically in order to bring out the 
color of the powder mixture ; but the 
patient neither cares nor is it to his in- 
terest if, by resison of this pedantry, 
the amount of active constituents is 
curtailed. This prepai^tion is so firm- 
ly rubbed into the pores of the mortar 
that the latter often can be cleansed 
only with caustic lyes and by scrubbing 
with sand. It is necessary that a sul- 




Landolt's water-bath. 

phurated antimony mixture should be 
good, but it should always be effected 
by gentle pressure durinj^ trituration. 
[In this country, this antimony prepa- 
ration has completely fallen mto dis- 
use.] 

Mixtures containing sulphurated an- 
timony and calomel require that each 
of these substances should be mixed 
separately with a portion of the vehi- 
cle (sugar), and that the two mixtures 
be mingled by very light pressure. In- 
asmuch as the two substances decom- 
pose each other and form a poisonous 
body, too intimate mixture, and espe- 
cially a moist vehicle must be avoided. 
To be dispensed in wax capsules. 

Calomel and iodine. These two sub- 
stances are mixed in a similar manner 
as the preceding. The vehicle is divid- 
ed, ana both calomel and iodine tritu- 
rated separately, after which the two 
triturations are mixed. If calomel and 
iodine be mixed directly, the mixture 
contains at once an amount proportion- 
ate to the iodine of the two direct poi- 
sons — iodide of mercury and mercuric 
chloride. The effect of the powder is 
then also decidedly more violent or poi- 
sonous. 

Gm. 
B Hydrargyri chloridi mitis. ..0.5 

lodi 0.05 

Siicchari 10.0 

M. f. pulv. Divide in 20 part. 8Bq. 

Both calomel and iodine, each sepa- 
rately, are mixed with 6 Gm. of sugar, 
and the two mixtures lightly mingled. 
Musk. This is not kept m stock in 



^8 



150 



powder, often it is not even dry 
enough. If triturated with powdered 
sugar, it is powdered with difficulty. 
Lumps of hard sugar should be used. 
For convenience there may be kept on 
the shelf with the musk a small stock 
of dry pieces of sugar, of course in- 
closed in a well-stoppered glass vessel 
or tin box. Musk powders are dis- 
pensed in paraffin paper. 

When a pharmacist has found by 
experience tnat musk is occasionally 
prescribed by physicians for his cus- 
tomers, it is advisable to keep in stock 
Saccharated Musk (Moschus cum Sctc- 
charo). Musk, one part, is rubbed up 
with one and a half parts of milk su- 
gar previously dried, passed through 
a sieve, the residue again rubbed to 
powder with one-half part of milk su- 
gar and passed through the sieve. 
The powder, which is to be well min- 

fled. is preserved in we^-stoppered 
ottle and labelled: ''aumatur tri- 
plum " [take three times the quantity 
ordered]. 

Musk in any form should be pre- 
served in an appropriate tin box which 
should contain, besides a powder and a 
mixture mortar, each marked MoachuSy 
also a small horn spoon, likewise 
marked Moschus^ and at least six 
powder scoops for the division of 
powders. These applian(5es are used 
only for the dispensing of musk. 

Carbonate of lifagnesium and Mdg- 
nema usta^ owing to their lightness, 
generally require a rather long time 
to cause them to mix in larger quanti- 
ties with other colored powders. In 
order to facilitate the work, they are 
first intimately mixed with a small 
portion of a dark powder. This hav- 
ing been done, the mixture is placed 
on a smooth sneet of paper, then the 
other substances are mixed, and at 
last the magnesia mixture is added to 
the latter. Such powders, when 
pressed smooth^ must not show any 
conspicuous white points. 

(To be oontinaed.) 




WASHING FILTER PAPER. 

U. Kreussler has devised a con- 
venient arrangement for preparing 
washed filtering paper, such as is re- 
quired for analytical purposes. 

A flat vessel is filled with diluted 
hydrochloric acid, and the filtering 
paper, either in whole packages or 
sheet after sheet, is laid into it, so that 
half the paper hangs over the edge of 
the vessel. The acid is drawn over, 
by capillary attraction, into the out- 
side portion of the paper, and drops 
from the lower edge. When the acid 
ceases to drop, distilled water is poured 
into the vessel, which wiQ follow the 
same route as the acid, and gradually 
wash the paper until the washings 
cease to have an acid reaction. The 
arrangement is Ulustrated in the ac- 
companying cut,— Zeitsch, /. Anal, 
Chem,, 1886, 81. 



WATER-BATH AND HOT-FILTER 
COMBINED. 

Prop. H. Landolt recommends the 
arrangement here illustrated. It is 
constructed of sheet copper, 38 cm. (15 
inch) long and 26 cm, (10 inch) wide, 
the front portion being 9 cm. (3i inch) 
deep, and the rear portion 11 cm, (4f 
inch). The latter portion serves as 
water-bath, and contains several open- 
ings into which fiasks, beakers, etc., 
may be placed, which rest upon a per- 
forated plate elevated over the bottom 
of the box. The front portion has three 
copper-funnels soldered into it, which 



are destined to hold ^lass-funnels for 
hot filtrations. The size of the appar- 
atus here shown is such as will make 
it suitable for analytical work only. . 
For operations on a larger scale, it will 
have to be considerably enlarged. The 
box stands upon four 1^ 20 cm. (8 
inch) high, one of which is provided 
with a set-screw. — Ber. d. Deutsch, 
Chem, Oes., 1886, 66. 

APPARATUS FOR THE CONCEN- 
TRATION OF VERY DILUTED 
SOLUTIONS. 

Tffls apparatus, devised by Landolt, 
consists of a box made of sheet-copper 
and standing in an inclined petition, 
upon three legs (see cut). This box 
forms the water-bath, and the level of 
the water may be preserved at a con- 
stant level by the attachment of the 
well-known arrangement at a, de- 
scribed by us in New Rem. On top 
of the water-bath is placed a shallow 
box containing a number of transverse 
gutters, the end of each alternate gut- 
ter being soldered to the sides, while 
the otl&ers stand a short distance off. 

For use, the water bath box is part- 
ly filled with water and heated, the 
steam escaping at c. From a reservoir 
standing at a convenient height over 
the box, the solution to be evaporated 
is now allowed to flow in drops (or very 
fine stream) upon the upper gutter a, 
from where the liquid will gradually 
traverse the gutters from side to side, 
losing water in its descent and becom- 
ing concentrated when it reaches the 
outlet at b. As the object of the ap- 




Landoiys concentrating apparatus. 

paratus is not to evaporate any solu- 
tion to dryness, but merely to concen- 
trate it. it is necessary to permit the 
dense liquid to gradually run off 
through tne tube 6. An apparatus. 38 
cm, (16 inch) long, 20 cm. (8 inch) wide, 
and 10 cm. (4 inch) high, with about 
860 square cm. (170 square inch.) 
of gutter-surface, evaporated 1 liter 
(nearly 34 fluid ounces) of water in 
one hour.— .Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Oes., 1886, 66. 

Iodized Tannio Aoid as a Reagent of 
Salts with Alkaline Beaotion. 

If alcoholic solutions of iodine and of 
tannin are mixed together in equal 
volumes, and if two drops of the mix- 
ture are add^d to 20 C.c. of spring wa- 
ter, a rose color is produced, whicn dis- 
appears again in a short time. Distilled 
water does not give this reaction. 
Further experiment showed that this 
reaction is occasioned by all alkalies 
and alkaline earths, and their carbon- 
ates, bicarbonates. Derates, and phoe 
g hates— in short, by all salts which 
ave a slight alkaline reaction. If 1 
part of potassium carbonate is dis- 
solved in 100, 000 parts of water, 20 C.c. 
of the solution gave an intense rose 
color with 2 drops of the reagent. 
Even at a dilution of 1:1,000,000 the 
reaction was still manifest. Sulphates 
and chlorides do not give this reaction ; 
but their presence in small quantities 
does not interfere. The rose color is 
distinguishable in dilute solutions 
only ; m strong ones it is masked by a 
brown color.— Dr. O. Schweissinqeb 
in Chem. News, March 6th. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The description of Messrs. KeUey So 
Durkee's store, which is commenced in 
this number, will be completed next 
month and is worthy of careful study 
by those who may have occasion to 
consider economy of space in arrang- 
ing a phaimacy. as well as on account 
of the artistic leatures of the work. 
The arrangement of the drawers and 
compartments in the counters and 

Srescription case is the result of much 
[lought and experience. We are 
greauy indebted to the architects, 
Messrs. Sturgis and Brigham, for the 
loan of their working plans, and we 
have availed ourselves of them to illus- 
trate many of the details of construc- 
tion. 



We have received so many inquiries 
relating to the article on wire utensils, 
which we published in January. 1881, 
that we have thought it desirable to 
reproduce it on page 91, and to add 
illustrations of some other varieties of 
simple apparatus of the same general 
character. There is almost no limit to 
the variety of useful things which 
can be made of wire by one who pos- 
sesses a Httle mechanical dexterity, 
and the models furnished by Mr. Hop- 
kins^ paper will supply material for 
practice. 



We ask especial attentive to what 
we have said on p. 92 about label- 
writing and will be glad, if a sufiScient 
number of our readers desire it, to 
publish a paper on round-hand writing 
m greater detail. 



The calendar of meetings of a num- 
ber of important medical societies on 
p. 100 has been obtained by corre- 
spondence, and will doubtless be of 
service to those who have goods for 
sale which may be of interest to phy- 
sicians. The estimates of the number 
of persons in attendance are, we think, 
much below the average; in most cases 
many persons spending some time in 
the exhibitions who do not attend the 
meetings regularly. 



Two serious mistakes in dispensing 
happened in the beginning oi April, 
within a few days of each other, the 
first in Brooklyn, and the second one 
in New York City. 

The facts in the Brooklyn case are 
briefly as follows: A proscription was 
presented late at night in one of the 
tar^t establishments in the city, 
which read as follows: 

Q Atropini 8ulfurici..l,5 miliigrams. 

Aqu89 80 grams. 

M. Use as directed.* 

The person for whom the medicine 
was intended, was Imown to the dis- 

Senseras having freauently been or- 
ered to take powerhil alkaloids (such 
as aconitine, ete.), for neuralgia, and 
moreover, he had also on a previous 
occasion been supplied (as we are in- 
formed), with a solution of atropine 
for some affection of the eye. The 
clerk, on reading the prescription, 
probably thought that the mixture 
was to be used for a similar purpose, 
and in fact, there being no specinc di- 
rections, he was, in our opimon, justi- 
fied in coming to this conclusion. He 
thereupon weighed out 1 gramme and 
5 milligrammes of atropine sulphate, 
being misled by the very unusual 
manner in which the quantities were 
stated. The usual way to order one 
and a half milligrammes of one ingredi- 
ent, and thirty grammes of another, 
would be: 

0.0015 

30.0 

the dispenser being accustomed to 
read the decimal fractions as grams 
and paxts of grams. It is true that, 
1. 5 nmligrammee is'correctly written as 
equivalent for H milligrammes, and 
any one unfamiliar with drugs or dis- 
pensing, but familiar with decimal 
fractions, would have read it cor- 
rectly. However, the dispenser 
made an additional blunder in reading 
the figure 5, immediately following 
the decimal si^, as millis^mmes 
after once having concluded that the 
1 in front of the decimal sign denoted 

gramme. To be consistent, he should 
ave read the figures 1 gramme and 
5 decigrammes. But in attempting 
to do tnis, he was probably contused 
by the word " milligrams,'' which the 
prescriber had added. At all events, 
he committed the error above men- 
tioned. Being, however, in doubt 
whether he should dispense such a 
powerful preparation merely with a 
label reading "use as directed," he 
delivered the solution in a blue poison 
bottle, but omitted to label it '^ poi- 
son." 

The prescriber had intended the pa- 
tient to take the whole mixture — to 
contfiun one and one-half milligrammes 
orabout A grain— at on« dose. Instead 
of this, the patient took only a tea- 
spoonful of tbe mixture as prepared — 
containing about three grains of sul- 
phate of atropine— for a first dose. If 

* On the coDtlnent of Europe, it to customarv to 
write dedmal fractions with a comma (,) instead of 
a period (.). 



he had stopped here, and could have 
received early medical attendance, it 
is quite probable that he might have 
recoverea. It may be mentioned here, 
incidentally, that cases are on record 
where recovery took place after quan- 
tities like the following had been taken : 
seven and one-half grains (Machia- 
velli, Oaz. Med, Lomb, 330, 1880) ; four 
to six grains; 2 grains, etc. (see Huse- 
mann's ''Pflanzenstoffe," 2d ed. 1204). 
While, however, already under the in- 
fiuence of the drug, he took another 
dose, with fatal result. 

These are the facts, so far aa they 
are of general interest. It cannot l>e 
denied that the dispenser committed 
an error in misreading the prescrip- 
tion, and a further error in not label- 
ling the mixture '* poison." Whether 
he could have ascertained, either from 
the physician or from the customer, 
how the mixture was to be used, we 
cannot say. We should certainly nave 
tried to ascertain. Yet, after aU, the 
prescriber is much more to blaipe than 
the dispenser in this case; first, for 
using an unusual method of designat- 
ing quantities, and second, for append- 
ing such indefinite directions, in the 
case of such a powerful drug. It is 
true that there is no law comx)elling 
the prescriber to append any directions 
whatever, and moreover, from the 
standpoint of the prescriber— who 
wanted only ^ ^rain of the alkaloid 
dispensed, and that taken at one dose — 
directions might have appeared super- 
fluous. But this case shows that no 
precaution should be omitted under 
any circumstanceSy and some chance 
should be given to the apothecary to 
assist the physician in guarding against 
error, by at least affording enough in- 
formation to show how the medicine 
is to be used. The physician who does 
this will be clear of all blame before 
the public, should the ax)othecary after 
all commit an error, and the latter 
will have to bear all the blame him- 
self. 

The second case is one where, un- 
fortunately, the apothecary appears to 
be the only one blame. A physician 
had ordered an anodyne cough mixture 
for a child, and while the prescription 
was being handed to the apothecary, 
the latter was drawn into conversa- 
tion by another customer who had an 
order for Dover's powders. The latter 
drug was delivered to the person who 
expected a liquid mixture for the child, 
and, wheiT the apothecary's attention 
was drawn to the apparent discrep- 
ancy, he was so far from suspecting 
that he was committing an error, that 
he even gave directions how to mix 
the Dover's powder with water **to 
render it liqmd, when it would become 
a liquid medicine, such as the physi- 
cian had ordered." The other cus- 
tomer received the cough mixture in- 
tended for the other person's child. 
About one or two hours later, the 
apothecary discovered his mistake, 
and rushed frantically to the residence 
of the child, stating that an error had 
been committed, and using all possible 
means, in conjunction with the physi- 
cian to save the child. All efforts, 
however, were fruitless, and the child 
died shortly afterwards. 

There is no excuse possible for a 
mistake of this kind. To hold conver- 
sation with customers while selling 
fancy goods or the ordinary articles of 
the arug trade is quite proper and one 
of the features incident to the trans- 
action. But to converse with cus- 
tomers while prepcuing prescriptions 
is a most serious matter, ana has 
caused many accidents. In a well- 
regulated dispensing establishment, no 
prescription should be taken in hand 
for preparation, until the person hand- 
ing it over the counter has received a 
checker other device identifying both 
the prescription and himself as the 
X)erson entitled to it. Had this pre- 
caution been observed in this case, the 
accident would not have occurred. 
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WIRE UTENSILS. 

Mr. Geo. M. Hopkins deacribes the 
general construction of a variety of 
laboratory appliances which can often' 
be made quite as effectual and more 
economical than those manufactured 
otherwise. 

For most articles an unoxidizable 
wire should be selected, such as brass 
or tinned iron. Tinned iron wire is 
best for most of the utensils, as it 
possesses sufficient stiffness to spring 
well and at the same time is not so 
stiff as to prevent it bein^ bent into 
almost any form. The tm coating, 
moreover, protects it from corrosion 
and gives it a good appearance. 
The necessary tools are flat and round- 
nosed pliers, a few cylindrical man- 
drels of wood or metal of different 
sizes, and a smaU bench-vice. 

Fig. 1, a cork-puller, is old and well- 
known, but none the less useful for re- 
moving corks that have been pushed 
into a bottle, or for holding a cloth or 
or sponge for cleaning tribes, flasks, 
etc. 

Fig. 2 is a pair of hinged tongs, 
useful for handung coals or a piece of 
pumice-stone for blow-pipe work. 



engaging the loop 6, so as to hold the 
pinch-cock open. 

Fig. 8 shows a spring-clamp for 
holding work to be soldered or cement- 
ed. It may also be used as a pinch- 
cock. 

Fig. 9 shows a set of aluminium 
grain-weights in common use, from 1 
to 5 grains, each straight side repre- 
senting a grain. 

Fig. 10 snows a pair of spring tongs, 
the extent to whicn they can be sepa- 
rated by the spring of the handle bemg 



Aitt^mwrn 
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Fig. 15 represents a support for 
flexible tubes. After the loop nas been 
formed, the ends should be bent in 
opposite directions. 

Fig. 16 is a tripod stand made by 
twisting three wires together and suit- 
able for holding a vessel like an- 
evaporating-dish, or sand-bath, or 
the charcoal used in blow-pipe work. 

Fig. 17 is a clamp for holding arti- 
cles to be cemented or soldered, as 
when cover-glasses are cemented to 
microscope-slides. 

Fig. 18 is a test-tube holder adapted 
for the standard shown in Fig. 11, 
and capable of being turned on a 
peculiar joint so as to place the tube at 
any desired angle. The holder con- 
sists of a pair of spring-tongs having 
eyes for receiving the notched corks, 
as shown in Fig. 19. One arm of the 
tongs is corrugated to retain the 
clamping-ring in any position along 
the length or the tongs. The joint 
consists of two spirals, g and h^ the 
spiral h being larger than the spiral g, 
and screwed over it, as shown in Fig, 
18. 

Fig. 20 shows a Bunsen-bumer form- 
ed of a common burner, having a wire 
tube, woimd in a spiral, and drawn 




When provided with notched corks, 
as shown in Figs. 3 and 19, is also 
useful for holding large test-tubes and 
flasks. They are maae by first wind- 
ing the wire of one half around the 
wire of the other half, to form the 
joint, then bending each part at right 
angles, forming upon one end of each 
half a handle and upon the other a ring. 
By changing the form of the ring ends, 
the tongs can be used for handling 
crucibles, cupels, etc. 

Fig. 4 is a form of pinch-cock pro- 
vided with thumb-pieces which are 
pressed in order to open the jaws. 

Fig. 5 shows a clamp or pmchcock, 
having a wire c hooked into an eye in 
one Bide, and extending through an 
eye formed in the other side. This 
wire is bent at right angles at its outer 
end to engage in a spiral, d, placed on 
it and acting as a screw. The open 
spiral is readily formed by wrappmg 
two parallel wires on the same man- 
drel, and then unscrewing one from 
the other, the handle being afterwards 
formed with the aid of pliers. 

Fig. 6 represents a pair of tweezers, 
which should be made of good spring 
wire flattened at the ends. 

Fig. 7 is a pinch-cock for rubber 
tubing; its normal position is closed, 
as shown, but the end a is capable of 




apart near the top of the burner, to 
admit air, which mingles with the gas 
before its combustion at the top of the 
spiral. 

Fig. 21 is a test-tube rack formed of 
two wires which are twisted together 
at r to form legs.— ^eu? Remediea, 1881, 
from Sci. Amer, 



M uencke^s cnidblP tongs. 

limited by the hook attached near the 
rings. 

fig. 11 is a stand. Should the fric- 
tion of the spirals on the standard ever 
become so slight as to permit the rings 
to slip down, the spirals may be bent 
laterally, so as sprmg tightly against 
the stanaard. 

Fig. 12 is a standard adjustable as 
to its height, for supporting the beak 
of a retort, or for holding glass tubes 
in an inclined position. 

Fig. 13 and 14 repriesent some of the 
little corkscrews now made by the 
millions and found almost every- 
where. 



Another simple appliance not em- 
braced in the above, which is very 
useful when a rubber tube is attached 
to a gas burner and it is desirable to 
present the tube forming a sharp 
angle at its connection with the 
burner, is a coil of wire shown in the 
upper figure. One end of the coU 
ends in an eye, 6, the other in a 
straight wire terminating in a short 
hook, the coil is slipped over one end 
of the rubber tube, which is then 

g laced on the burner, the coil is then 
ent so that the hook a can be atttach- 
ed to the eye 6, and the coil is then 
slipped along the tube until stopped by 
the burner. No amoimt of traction 
can then cause an angular bend to 
form at that point. 

Another contrivance often used to 
accomplish the same purpose and 
which reauires even less mechanical 
skill is tne one made by cutting a 
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piece of metal—an old tomato can 
viU answer — ^into a shape shown in 
the next figure (c), and hindingthe 
ends of the three branches so as to 
hold the rubber tube d in the manner 
shown. 

CRUCIBLE TONGS. 

Tongs for holding crucibles, dishes, 
and other laboratory objects are usu- 
ally made in the old-fashioned way, re- 
quiring an effort of squeezing or com- 
Eression to retain a hold of the object, 
►r. Robert Muencke, of Berlin, now 
makes a series of various-sized tongs, 
made of stout brass-wire, which require 
pressure to release the object grasped 
by them. Their shape is adapted to 
the various utensils which thej^are 
intended to hold. Any one, who is at 
all handv in ordinary mechanical 
work, will be able to construct such 
tongs for his own use. a is a plain 
pair intended to hold small dishes, 
crucibles, or other simple objects; e 
has doubly curved jaws, which may 
be covered with rubber-tubing for 
holding test-tubes, flasks, etc. ; 6, c, 
have cheeks covered with cork for 
holding larger flasks or objects. An- 
other form is d, where cork is re- 
placed by rubber plates.— After Chemi- 
Tcer Zeitung. 

Beef, Water, and Peptone Gelatin. 

As a medium for Cultivating species 
of bacteria, Dr. Koch uses the 
following mixture : 

250 parts of finely chopped, 
lean beef are covered, m a 
glass vessel, with 500 parts of 
distilled water and set aside 
in a cold place (ice-box or 
cellar) during 24 hours. The 
mixture is then strained 
through a fourfold layer of 
gauze or muslin (thoroughly 
cleansed), and the latter 
slightly pressed, so that the 
stiidned liquid may amount 
to 400 parts. To this are add- 
ed 40 parts of pure gelatin, 4 parts 
of pure, white meat-peptone, and 2 
parts of common salt, and the whole 
heated at a temperature of 40° C. 
(104° F.) until all is dissolved. Next 
a concentrated solution of carbonate 
of sodium is slowly and cautiously 
added imtil the liquid has a faintly 
alkaline reaction. It is now heated in 
a glass fiask closed with a pellet of pure 
cotton^ in a water-bath, until all the 
albumm has been precipitated. When 
this has been ascertained by tests, the 
liquid is filtered through a steam-fun- 
nel into elass vessels or test-tub«3, 
which had previously been deprived 
of all live organic matter by heating 
to 130° C. (266^ F.) and had been kept 
closed with a plug of cotton. Some- 
times it happens that the filtrate has 
again acqiured an acid reaction. In 
this case, it must be again rendered 
faintly alkaline by soda.— E. Gillany 
in Zeitsch, Oesterr, Ap, V. 

Concentrated Solution of Iodide of 
Iron. 

S. Plevani prepares a concentrated 
solution of ferrous iodide as follows: 

Twenty Gms. of iodine and 10 (>m. of 
iron filings are made to react upon 
each other, in the usual manner, in 
presence of 30 Gm. of water, and 
the green solution of the ferrous iodide 
is filtered into a capsule containing 75 
Gm. of glycerin. The capsule is 
weighed with its contents, and the 
latter evaporated until the contents 
amount to 100 parts. 

This concentrated solution of ferrous 
iodide in glycerin is a clear, bright- 
green liquid, remaining unaltered for 
a long time, though in daily use. As 
it is miscible with water, alcohol, and 
even to a certain extent with fatty 
oils, the most various pharmaceutical 
preparations may be made from it.— 
KOHDiGHin Pharm. Zeit, 



LABEL WRITING. 

The writing of labels is one of the 
details of drug-store work which is of 
minor importance, but, like the dish- 
washing of the household, is inevita- 
ble. Moreover, like many other thini^ 
of seeming triviality, it really is 
worthy of very much attention, for 
however skilful a dispenser may be in 
his treatment of the contents of a 
package, the hand-writing on the 
label is the principal feature of which 
the non-professional buyer is capable 
of iudging, and the comparison of a 
baaly-written with a neatly-written 
label is pretty certain to impress him 
in favor of the dispenser who achieved 
the latter. 

There is no style of writing which is 
so likely to adapt itself to the require- 
ments of this work, and is so capable 
of fair results in the hands of even an 
indifferent penman as that known as 
the *'roima-hand." For many years 
this has been taught to pupils in Ger- 
man and French schools, and most 
German pharmacists are able to write 
it with some degree of elegance. For 
a long time it has been employed on 
the labels of Lubin's perfumes, and in 
this connection is quite familiar to all 
our readers. 

Within a few years so many persons 
in this country have been attracted by 
its beauty and legibility that it has 
become quite popular here also, and 
several type-founders have produced 




Levis' metallic splint. 



it in all sizes and varieties for press 
work. 

When written with a pen, it is ne- 
cessary to use one with moderately stiff 
nibs, ♦.and blunt, instead of pomted, 
and in writing, the pen is held so that 
instead of being at right angles with 
the line of writing, the pen-handle 
slopes towards the right. When the 
direction given to the pen is from the 
left upper comer to tne right lower 
comer of the sheet or reverse, it forms 
a line as broad as the nibs ; when the 
direction is from the right upper 
comer towards the left lower comer 
of the sheet, or reverse, the line is as 
thin as the thickness of the nibs. For 
large lettering, such as may be needed 
for marking packages, show-cards, 
etc., a pen is not necessary, a chisel- 
shaped stick beine quite sufficient, and 
by cutting a notch m the edge having 
nibs of different breadth, the broad 
lines can be made double and shaded. 
When it is desired to render the double 
line letters still more ornamental, the 
space between these double lines can 
he filled in with colored ink, in oblique 
lines, with an ordinary pen. 

a§seg)S3^(jSM:333{: 

We append some specimens of the 
form of the letters which, though 
done with type, are precisely liKe 
those which can be rapidly executed 
with a proper pen. Copy-books and 
pens are now to be had at nearly all 

* The best pens for this purpose are those maau* 
factured by F. Soennecken of Bonn, the originators 
of the "Round Writing." Nos. 4 (coarse), and 5 
(naediura), will probably answer most purposes. 



stationers, and it may be worth the 
expense and time for drug clerks to 
become expert in this form of writing. 
It certainly must increase their 
chances of remunerative employment. 

METALLIC SPLINTS. 

We have lately received from J. El- 
wood Lee, of Cbnshohoken, Pa. , a manu- 
facturer of surgical goods, a very hand- 
some specimen of tne metallic splint, 
devisea by Dr. R. J. Levis, of Phila- 
delphia, which has many commendable 
features. Although primarily intended 
for fractures of the raaius, it is 
equally servicable as a support for 
the fore-arm, wrist, and hand in 
other cases of fracture or sprain, either 
to put the wrist at rest or to receive 
the pressure of a sling and prevent in- 
terference with the circulation of the 
limb. In its present modified form, it 
is made of nickel-plated copper, in two 
sizes, suitable for adults or children, 
and is perforated so as to render it 
lighter without impairing its rigidity. 
Any apothecary who is located in the 
neighborhood of a popular roller-skat- 
ing rink, or a hill which is apt to be 
slippery in winter, may find a supply 
of tnese splints to be an active article 
in his stock. 

Separation of Metals Precipitated 

by Hydroohlorio Aoid Lead, 

Silver, Mercury). 

Although we do not expect the 
methods generally given for 
** qualitative separation" to 
possess a ^reat degree of ac- 
curacy, still we look upon 
them as bein^ capable of giv- 
ing us some idea of the rela- 
tive amounts of the ingredi- 
ents in a mixture, or at any 
rate of indicating the presence 
of more than traces oi a sub- 
stance. It may not gener^y 
be known that the method 
which is almost invariably giv- 
en for the separation of silver 
from mercurous salts by the 
action of ammonia on their chlorides 
does not even fulfil the requirements 
of a qualitative separation; if the mer- 
curous chloride predominates largely, 
scarely a trace of silver chloride can 
be extracted by means of ammonia, 
and in any case the mercury com- 
pound always retains a large quantity 
of silver, as the result of the following 
simple experiment proves: 

A mixture containing 1.183 Qm. 
crystals of mercurous nitrate and 0.330 
Gm. silver nitrate was treated with 
cold hydrochloric acid. The precipi- 
tated chlorides, after being washed 
with boiling water, were treated for 
some time with cold dilute ammonia 
solution, then with stronger ammonia 

S0.96sp. gr.); the residue was finally 
ligested with warm ammonia. 

After concentrating the ammoniacal 
filtrates only 0.021 Gm. of chloride of 
silver was obtained therefrom. The 
residue insoluble in ammonia gave on 
treatment with aqua regia 0.252 Gm. of 
chloride of silver.— Joseph Barnbs in 
Chem, News. 

Detection of Coal-tar Colors in 
Wines by means of Ammonia 

and Amyl Alcohol. 
In testing for coal-tar colors in wines 
by the oroinary method of adding 
ammonia to alkaline reaction and 
shaking with amyl alcohol, it is neces- 
sary to avoid a great excess of am- 
monia, and the proportion of the latter 
should never be more than 3 per cent ; 
for if this is exceeded, the amyl alco- 
hol may remain colorless, even if the 
wine contained a coal-tar color. If 
the amyl alcohol is colorless, it should 
be decanted off, filtered, and evaporat- 
ed with a small quantitv of silk, when 
the foreign coloring matter, if present, 
will become fixed on the silk. --Jay in 
Bull Soc. Chim. and «7. Chem, Soc,, 
1885, 298. 
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Glyoerin and its Uses.'*' 

QLTCERIN IN TOILET PREPARATIONS. 

Glycerin is perhaps well known to be 
a useful addition to the sulphur tjrpe 
of lotion for the hair, as the sulphide 
of lead which is supposed to be formed 
renders the hair almost as stiff as a 
bo£ird without some such addition. 

A very recent hair-dye, and one 
which is said to be good, may be made 
by dissolving fresnly-prepared am- 
nionio-tartrate of bismuth, or the or- 
dinary scale citrate of bismuth and 
ammonia, in weak glycerin, and mix- 
ing this with a solution of hyposul- 
phite of sodium in glycerin and water, 
and finally diluting with more water. 

Teeth-lotions have also come much 
into use, and of the many formulae 
published the following is a type: 
Tincture of quillaia, eau-de-Coldme, 
water, borax, glycerin, with color- 
ing. Such a combination is as excel- 
lent for its purpose as it is elegant in 
appearance. 

Almost all cosmetic solutions are 
greatly improved by the addition of a 
little glycerin. Of these we may name 
freckle-iotionp, zinc-oxide, and rose- 
water lotions, calamine lotions, etc. 

Liquid starch glosses and finishes 
have glycerin in them as a 9ine qua 
rum. Here is an example from the 
Popular Science News- Spermaceti, 
1 oz. ; gum arabic, 1 ; borax, 1 ; glyce- 
rin, Zi\ water, 14J; perfume, q. s. 
Three spoonfuls to be added to about 
4 oz. of boiling water. 

lime-juice and dycerin inseparable 
may easily be made by the subjoined 
formula, but I cannot say how much 
will be the percentage of glycerin. A 
saturated solution of borax should first 
be prepared. Here is a note I made a 
long time ago: 1 drachm of powdered 
borax to be dissolved in 21i drachms 
of distilled water, and during solution 
warmed slightly to keep the tempera- 
ture just a few degrees above that of a 
summer^s day; and, to insure ac- 
curacy, it is perhaps better to weigh 
the materials into a large-sized 3-oz. 
bottle. The oily material consisted of 
14 parts of oil of almonds and 2 parts 
of caator oil, thoroughly mixed. To 
this quantity of mixed oil was added, 
all at once, 4 parts of the solution or 
borax as named (each being accurately 
measured). On being well shaken, 
a very white uniform emulsion which 
did not separate resulted. I believe soap 
is sometimes added to this preparation, 
to increase its white appearance and to 
prevent separation ; but I do not know 
that it is a desirable addition, or that 
it is effectual in preventing separa- 
tion." I have, up to this period, had 
no fault to find with my note. 

Glycerin Jelly.— This combination 
may be made opaque or transparent. 
For the former, soap, glycerin, almond 
oil, and perfume are used; for the 
latter, isinglass, gelatin, or trans- 
parent soap, 1 oz., dissolved in glycerin 
and a little added water, this usually 
being a perfumed water. 

glycerin in THERAPBUnOS. 

I hope, by the introduction of a few 
brief notes under this head, that we 
shall not be doing any serious injustice 
to the medical profession. 

Glycerin is reputed to be a safe and 
very effectual emetic for infants. As 
a substitute for cod-liver oil, iodized 
glycerin, with iodide of potassium, 
forms a good tonic, etc., for phthisical 
patients whose stomachs are unable to 
Dear this oil. 

A combination of a fluid extract of 
Caacara Sa^arada, glycerin, and a little 
tincture of nux v^omica is highly- 
praised as a tonic laxative. Feme 
chloride and its preparations are very 
astringent, and hence, when taken in- 
ternally for some time as a tonic, are 
liable to do harm. This astringent 

• By Ur. F. H. Alcock. See abo New Rxm., 1888, 
, 176. 



effect is greatly counterbalanced by 
the addition of glyoerin, with which 
this chalybeate is perfectly compatible. 
^ee, however, a paper by Mr. Schacht, 
The Chemist and Druggist, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1882.) 

An excellent simple remedy, in place 
of the old-fashioned rum ana figs, for 
tightness of the chest and the cough of 
old people, is a mixture of 40 fluid 
drachms of glycerin, 10 of rum, with 1 
minim of oil of £uiise or peppermint. 

The combination, as an aperient, 
in doses of 1 drachm, of glycerin ana 
castor oil in equal parts, is now so old 
that it has almost sunk into obliyion, 
but it is undoubtedly, when prepared 
secundum artem and with a little 
flavoring agent, a valuable and highly 
efficacious, elegant preparation. The 
activity ot the oil is said to be in- 



An excellent application for scidds 
and bums is composed of equal parts 
of glycerin and oil of peppermint. 
Glycerin, as an external application, 
is said not to be absorbed by the skin, 
hence it is of especial value as a basis 
when such agents as mercuric chloride, 
iodoform, etc., have to be superficially 
applied in cases of certain skin dis- 
eases, as scabies, etc. li drachm, 
dissolved in 3 fi. oz. of glycerin, is re- 
ported to possess valuable i)owers in 
the treatment of scabies, etc. 

Iodized glycerin prevents the pitting 
which may result after an attack of 
small-pox. As a liniment, in combinar 
tion with chloral hydrate, camphor, 
etc., it receives the commendation of 
sufferers from rheumatism. 

When vaporized in a suitable ap- 
paratus, ana its fumes inhaled, gly- 
cerin is a simple expedient in cases of 
bronchial afifections and distressing 
coughs; and here we may remark that 
many eminent vocalists are fully alive 
to the value of this substance as a 
voice-strengthener and throat-invigo- 
rator. 

Salicylate of sodium, dissolved in 
glycerin, has its medicinal effects 

S greatly enhanced. A good remedy for 
^spepsia consists of pepsin, sherry, 
ycerin, and tartaric acid. 

Naphthalin, recommended as an 
antiseptic agent, with a view to check- 
ing diarrhoea, and said to be efficacious 
in cases of intestinal catarrh, even 
when chronic, may be administered 
in glycerin, in which it is soluble when 
the solvent is slightly warmed. Indi- 
rectly connected with glyoerin is the 
use of nitro-^lycerin. as a l-per cent 
solution in diluted alcohol, for neur- 
algia, etc. 

Mercuric iodide, with glycerin, is a 
good paint for corns. 

An excellent simple febrifu^ drink 
is thus made: Glycerin, ^i.; citric 
acid, 3 ss. ; water, ^ vi. Dose, 1 to 2 
tablesx)Oonfuls every nour for an adult. 

QLYOERm m THB ARTS. 

Glycerin is very largely used in the 
manufacture of printing, stamping, 
and letterpress inks, as also in the pre- 
paration of inks for the numerous 
forms of ** graphs." The following is 
an example of an indelible stamp ink, 
taken from the Pharmaceuiicai Rec- 
ord: Sodium bicarbonate, 22; glyce- 
rin, 85; gum arabic, 20; nitrate silver, 
11; solution of ammonia, 20; Venice 
turpentine, 10; mix according to art. 
For ribbon-ink: Ck)ncentratea glyce- 
rin and alcohol, of each 15; anilin, 
i oz. Blacking of eiTcellent Quality 
can be made by means of a juoicious 
combination of soot, glycerin, oils, etc. 

A good "graph" is readily made 
from Russian glue, 2; water, 1|; gly- 
cerin (1.260), 5 parts by weight. As 
these sometimes go mouldy, we may 
mention a wrinkle which will prevent 
the proneness of gelatin to this trouble. 
It is simply to dissolve a few grains of 
boracic acid in the glycerin before in- 
corporating with the other materials. 

In the process of vulcanizing india- 



rubber, glycerin is found to be of 
service. It appears that the india- 
rubber acquires properties which pro- 
tect it from oils and fats without inter- 
fering with its other properties. 

For sUvering and gilding glass we 
find our subject again in request, by 
reason of its reducing action on the 
salts of silver and gold, and also be- 
cause the deposit thus produced is of a 
brilliant metallic lustre. Anammonia- 
cal solution of nitrate of silver is first 
prepared, and in it is poured a little 
solution of caustic potash, and then a 
few drops of glycerin. It is then ready 
for immediate use, since reduction 
b€«;ins at once, which process is ac- 
celerated if a little ether or alcohol be 
also added to the mixture. The result 
is said to be most brilliant when a 
moderate heat is used, and darkness is 
said to favor the adhesion of the de- 
posit to the mirror. 

A polish for leather is thus made : — 
Shellac, 200; spirit, 1,000; Marseilles 
soap, 25; spirit, 25 per cent., to dis- 
solve soap, 375; glycerin, 40; to which 
is finally added 5 nigrosin in 125 spirit. 

Mineral- water manufacturers are 
now availing themselves of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the use of 
glycerin in the preparation of the 
liqueurs and flavors, etc., which are 
much in request as beverages. 

Glovers use large quantities of yolks 
of eggs in certain processes involved 
in the manufacture of kid gloves. An 
addition of a few per centums of gly- 
cerin is said to be a decided advantage. 
Glycerin preserves the yolks for a long 
time. 

In the preservation of anatomical 
and other specimens its value is well 
established, but a little point will per- 
haps be useful to bear in mind. About 
six years ago a friend presented me 
with a nice specimen of the ripe fruit 
and fresh leaf, with tendrils, of the 
Bryonia dioica which I placed in a 
bottle with some glycerin and water, 
but now, although m good condition 
afi far as preservation goes, I find the 
berries have become wrinkled and 
some have collapsed, which, I believe, 
is probably due to a process of osmosis, 
the liquid within the fruit being of a 
different gravity from the preservative 
fluid. If I had first ascertained the 
gravity of the juice, and made my 
glycerin solution of a similar gravity, 
if such had been possible, I think tne 
shape of the fruit would have been re- 
tained. 

ARTS. 

For the preservation of cider, gly- 
cerin of salicylic acid is admiraole. a 
very small quantity keeping it good 
for over twelve months. 

A solution of alum, arsenic, and nitre 
in glycerin is said to be an admirable 
preparation for ^'curing" animals* 
skins. I have a cat's skin which has 
been successfully prepared with this 
combination. 

To render corks impervious, soak 
them several hours in a solution com- 
posed of i oz. glue or gelatin, } oz. 
glycerin, and a pint of water heated to 
50 C. After such a treatment they 
are nearly proof against many corro- 
sive liquias, but are more completely 
so if they are first well dried and then 
dipped in a mixture of 4 parts of paraf- 
fin and 1 of vaseline, or simply ordin- 
ary petroleum oil. 

lOTRO-GLYCERIN. 

The easiest and safest method of pre- 
paring this explosive is that which 
was first introduced by Messrs. Boutmy 
and Foucher, and which as a new and 
safe methoa obtained the prize of 
2,500f. offered by the French Academy 
of Sciences. First by converting the 
glycerin into sulpho-glyceric acid, and 
m this form bringing it into contact 
with the nitric acid, to which an equal 
weight of sulphuric acid has been pre- 
viously added. 
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The details of the process are as fol- 
lows: 

One part by weight of pure glycerin 
(1.260) is thoroughly mixed with 3 
parts of strong smphuric acid (1.842) ; 
there is at once a considerable evolu- 
tion of heat, and the glycerin is slightly 
discolored. In a separate vessel a 
mixture of 3 parts (also by weight) of 
sulphuric acid and 3 parts of nitric 
add (1.4) is. made, and both mixtures 
are then allowed to cool down to about 
16 ° C. The next step is to transfer the 
two cooled liquids to a tall cylinder, 
and well stir them together, when a 
flight rise in temperature (to about 
20' or 25") takes place, followed after 
the lapse of half an hour or so, by a 
cloudiness of the acids, due to the sep- 
aration of minute drops of nitro-gly- 
cerin. After standing for about twenty 
hours the formation of the oil is com- 
plete, the whole of it having risen to 
the surface of the acid mixture ; it may 
then be siphoned off, dissolved in an 
equal volume of ether, to facilitate its 
separation, shaken up with successive 
portions of water until the washings 
fail to redden blue litmus, and finaUy 
heated on a water bath until its weight 
remains constant. The nitro-elycerin 
will now be light brown in color, and 
should have a specific gravity ot 1.6, 
and should detonate readily and pow- 
erfully when fired by percussion or by 
means of a fulminating charge. This 
substance may be easily recoenized by 
the violent but transitory neadache 
which is experienced on placing an 
exceedinglv smaU quantity (1-lOOth of 
a erain or thereabouts) on the tongue. 

In the old processes the nitro-glyce- 
rin separates almost instantaneously, 
and rises in part to the surface, thus 
rendering washing difficult, in the 
process above described its formation 
is ^adual and extends over a long 
period of time. 

PHYSICAL AND OHBMICAL USBS OF QLY- 
GERIN. 

The barometric records made for the 
Times newspaper are from a glycerin 
barometer. In place of the column of 
mercury of about 30 inches in length, 
a tube about 27 feet long is used 
containing f of a gallon of glycerin 
colored red with anilin. The ereat 
advantage of this fiuid is that reaaings 
can be taken more accurately, for, 
when subjected to the weight of the 
atmosphere, while mercury would 
move 1-10 inch, the height of the gly- 
cerin column would be moved through 
a space of one inch. One objection 
has to be provided against, i. e,, the 
hygroscopic nature of glycerin, its 
power of absorbing water from the air 
being very great. This is remedied, 
however, by putting a layer of heavy 
petroleum oil m the cistern of the bar- 
ometer. There is a glycerin barometer 
at the Kew Observatory, which also 
required for its construction f of a gal- 
lon of glycerin, and, in order to obtain 
the correct height, the tube passes 
through two rooms, the cistern being 
in one and the column read off in the 
one above. 

This fluid, on account of its high 
boiling-point and low freezing-point, 
is of constant uije in scientific experi- 
ments. 

Carbolic acid is said to be an adul- 
terant of ordinary or wood-tar crea- 
Bote. The former is well Imown to be 
soluble in glycerin (glycerinum acidi 
carbolici), and on the audition of water 
forms a clear solution. Creasote forms 
a nearly clear solution with this liquid 
when of sp. gr. 1.260, but on dilution 
with water it separates out again. 

When gallic acid is warmed for a 
long time with glycerin, even at a low 
temperature, pyrogallol results, and 
this process is taken advantage of by 
photographers, who use a combination 
of ^ycerin and pyrogallol or pyrogallic 
acid in some of their operations. 

A delicate test for glycerin is to take 



2 drops of carbolic acid with 3,000 to 
6,000 drops of water, and add 1 drop 
of solution of ferric chloride; in the 
absence of glycerin ablue color results, 
but if it be present the color does noi 
form. If coloring matters or sugar are 
present in the suspected liquid they 
must first be removed. To do this 
calcic hydrate is added to the liquid 
to be tested, with some powdered mar- 
ble, and evaporated, ana the mass then 
exhausted with a mixture of alcohol 
and ether; the alcoholic solution eva- 
porated to remove ether and alcohol, 
and the residue mixed with water, and 
the test applied, first neutralizing any 
alkali, should any be present. This 
may be available as a qualitative test 
for the presence of glycerin in beers, 
wines, beverages, etc. 

The value of glycerin jelly for moimt- 
ing microscopic objects needs only a 
passing comment; its manipulation is 
very easy, and well suited to the tyro 
embarking in the study of histology of 
animals and plants. 

The fact that glycerin when present 
in a solution often greatly interferes 
with the usual chemical reactions 
should always be borne in mind. Thus 
ferric bromide mixed with glycerin, 
and then sulphocyanide of potassium 
added, gives the usual red color, but 
ether does not remove that color and 
impart it to itself. Again, M ferric 
bromide be added to sulphocyanide 
of potassium, and then ether added, 
we ^et all that we expect, but on the 
addition of g[lycerin the etner becomes 
colorless again. Glycerin also removes 
auric chloride and uranium nit^rate 
from their ethereal solutions ; so, too, 
an ethereal solution of mercuric chlo- 
ride, when aeitated with glycerin, is 
found to hand over the greater pcut of 
its solvend to the latter solvent. 

Glycerin has very recently been 
used in a process for the preparation 
of chemically pure metalhc bismuth. 
Ordinary commercial bismuth is dis- 
solved in dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution mixed with water until tur- 
bidity begins to appear; then a suffi- 
cient quantity of nxed alkali is added 
in solution to precipitate the bismuth 
and render the solution alkaline; twice 
the volume of the alkaline solution 
used is now added, and glycerin in suf- 
ficient quantity stirred in to re-dissolve 
the precipitate; filter if necessary. 
The nitrate is now mixed with a solu- 
tion of pure glucose 1 : 6 or 8) and laid 
aside for some time in the dark; filter 
again. The filtrate is now boiled and 
well stirred, when finally-divided bis- 
muth is deposited, whicn must be fil- 
tered away, washed, and dried as rap- 
idly as possible.— C^i6mt8f and Lrug- 
gist 

Anisio Acid, according to Curci, is 
formed by oxidation of Essence of 
Anise, and occurs as colorless, pris- 
matic crystals, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Anisate of sodium is its most 
powerful salt. The acid is decidedly 
antiseptic, and resembles salicylic acid 
in its antipyretic effects. This au- 
thority states that it causes increased 
arterial tension, has a feeble toxic 
action; causes epileptoid convulsions 
in animals when it is injected into the 
veins in large quantities. In ite pure 
stete it is a good dressing for open 
sores. Its use as an antipyretic in 
acute inflammatory affections is not 
followed by unpleasant after effects, as 
in the use of salicylate of sodium.— 
Rev. Ital. di Therap. 

Sulphate of Cinohonamine. derived 
from Remijiapurdiana, is said by S^ 
and Bochefontaine, to be six times as 
active as sulphate of auinine. It causes, 
in toxic doses, 1, Gradual enfeeblement 
of the nervous system, followed by 
convulsions; 2, Slowing and weak- 
ening of the pulse, and, after large 
doses, complete arrest of the heart's 
action in systole. 



Borax as Standard Alkali in Alkali- 
metry. 

Trop-«jolin **00," Helianthin, or 
Orange ** 3, Poirrier," which are used 
as indicators for acids, with which 
they produce a red color, are not af- 
fected by even the most concentrated 
solutions of boric acid. When, there- 
fore, even a trace of mineral acid is 
added to a concentrated solution of 
boric acid, containing any of the above 
indicators, the red tint immediately 
appears. The same happens when the 
indicator is added to a solution of 
borax, and a trace of mineral acid is 
added. 

Borax, therefore, acts precisely like 
a free alkali in this case, and, since 
solutions of borax keep indennitely 
and without alteration, it is advisable 
to use a standard solution of this salt 
for volumetric use in alkimetry. 
Borax, however, is not very soluble m 
water; nevertheless, accurate resulte 
can be obtained even with these rather 
dilute solutions. 

One liter of saturated solution of 
borax contains : 
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In compounds which contein only 
calcium and boric acid, an excess of 
volumetric acid is added, the excess of 
acid determined by volumetric solu- 
tion of ammonia, and the boric acid 
determined by the difference. — Compi. 
Rend. 

The Preparation of Carmine. 

Carhinb is prepared by compara- 
tively simple processes, yet the beauty 
of the proauct depends upon various 
circumstances which are not generally 
known, and some of which are even 
now a secret. Even the temperature 
of the air, light, the conoLtion of 
moisture in the air and other climatic 
variations are known to affect the 
product. 

According to the celebrated method 
of Madame Cenette, fine carmine is 
obtained as follows: Shake 1 kilo of 
best cochineal, in powder, with 75 
kilos of boiling distilled water, boil 
for two hours, then add 25 Gm. of 
pure nitrate of potassium, and after 
three minutes, 30 Gm. of acid oxalate 
(binoxalate) of potassium, boil ten 
minutes longer, tnen allow to stand at 
rest during four hours, and transfer 
the liquid, after settling, into laree, 
glass dishes, where it remains for 
three weeks. At the expiration of this 
time, the mould is removed, the liquid 
is drawn off, as much as possible, with 
a pipette, and the deposited C€U-mine 
is dried in the shade. 

According to another process, the 
cochineal decoction is mixed with soda 
or potash, afterwards with alum, and 
the separation of carmine effected by 
addition of albumen or isinglass. Car- 
mine containing albumen is difficult 
to reduce to powder, beinj^ always 
somewhat granular, and is chiefly 
used only by confectioners, as painter^s 
color, and for red ink, while tnat pre- 
pared with isinglass is quite friable 
and applicable for rouge and other 
delicate purposes. ** Burnt carmine " 
is obteined by cautiously heating or- 
dinary carmine, in small quantities at 
a time. It is a dark, purple to violet 
powder and is distinguished by its re- 
markable permanence.-— L. Sedna in 
Neueste Erf, und Erf. 
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The Active Prinoiples of Senna 
Leaves. 

Mr. Ralph Stockman^ of Edinburgh, 
in a paper published in the Pharm, 
Joum. (1885, March 14th), first reviews 
the history of the chemical examina- 
tion of senna up to the present time, 
and then ^ves an account of his own 
investigations, as follows: 

''In my first attempt to isolate 
cathartic acid, I used as precipitants 
various salts of lead, lime, copper, and 
soda, but invariably obtcuned oy these 
methods a substance which, although 
stronglj purgative, always contained 
a considerable amount of nitrogen. 
Finally, baryta was used, and by its 
use a pure cathartate may be got. 
The method which was finally adopted 
was as follows: Senna leaves, exhaust- 
ed with alcohol, were thorouKhl^ moist- 
ened with very dilute sulphuric acid 
in order to set free the cathartic acid 
from its salts, and then all the matters 
soluble in cold or hot alcohol were ex- 
tracted. The alcoholic solution was 
then precipitated with hot saturated 
solution of baryta which was added 
until it no longer gave a precipitate. 
The whole was then filtered, the resi- 
due well washed, and having been put 
into a glass vessel, a stream of car- 
bonic acid gas was passed tb rough it 
for some hours. It was again filtered, 
and as the CO9 does not decompose all 
the cathartate of baryta, the cathartic 
acid is found partly free in the filtrate, 
and partly as cathartate of baryta in 
the residue on the filter. 

The latter, after treatment with sul- 
phuric acid and filtering, vields a 
light-brown colored filtrate, which was 
repeatedly shaken up with ether to re- 
move the coloring matter arising ftx)m 
a slight decomposition of the camartic 
acid. It was tnen carefully neutraliz- 
ed with lead carbonate or oxide at a 
very slightly elevated temperature, fil- 
tered, and so much alcohol and ether 
added to the filtrate that a moderate 
precipitate occurred. After again fil- 
tering, the filtrate was treated with 
very great excess of alcohol and ether, 
the resulting precipitate of cathartate 
of lead collected on a filter, washed 
with alcohol, and dried in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid. There remains in the 
alcohol-ether, however, a considera- 
ble quantity of cathartic acid, because 
the neutral cathartate of lead seems 
during the precipitation to form both 
a basic and an acid salt, the latter of 
which is not thrown down. 

To obtain the baryta salt, the same 
method practically is used, barium 
hydrate being substituted for lead. 

The neutral solution, however, is 
only very slightly precipitated by al- 
cohol-ether, and hence baryta water 
must be added to it, this greatly facili- 
tating the precipitation. 

In the filtrate obtained after treating 
the original barium precipitate with 
CO., there is also a large amount of 
cathaitic acid which maybe recovered 
by adding acetate of lead, treating the 
precipitate with sulphuric acid, fflter- 
ing, and then adding to the filtrate 
baryta water. The resulting precipi- 
tate is then washed, and from it either 
the lead or barium salt obtained as be- 
fore. By this method, a large quantity 
of the cathartic acia is undoubtedly 
lost, unless the various filtrates and 
precipitates be reworked: but, after 
trial of many other methods and modi- 
fications of this method, I have 
found that by it the purest specimens 
of cathartic acid are obtained. The 
chief points in it are: (1) that the solu- 
tions of the active substance must 
never be evaporated by, or even ex- 
posed to heat, as thereby, whether the 
solution be acid^ alkaJine, or neutral, 
decomposition is certain to ensue. 
This was proved by a series of special 
experiments, and (2) the use of H.S 
must be avoided, as it was probably 
from this that the sulphur in Eubby^s 
acid arose. 



The salts have the following charac- 
teristics. Cathartate of lead is a non- 
crystalline grayish powder. The neu- 
tral salt is readilv soluble in water, the 
basic salt insoluble or nearly so, and 
on treatment with water^ the former 
splits into an acid and basic salt. The 
baryta salt behaves in the same way. 
When in mass, it is almost black in 
color, but when finely powdered be- 
comes yellowish red. 

When quite pure, neither salt con- 
tains either nitrogen or sulphur, and 
hence the presence of these bodies in 
Kubby*s cathartic acid must be attri- 
buted to impurities. If the salt be de- 
composed with sulphuric acid and 
then filtered,* a clear orown solution of 
the free acid is obtained. The t€»t for 
its puritv consists in agitating it with 
ether, when the latter should remain 
quite colorless. It is almost tasteless. 

Comparatively few experiments 
were needed to demonstrate the phy- 
siological action of cathartic acid. 

Test of Chloral Hydrate. 

H. W. Snow, of Salt Lake City, says 
that when chloral hydrate in solution 
is treated with a few drops of a solu- 
tion made by dissolving one part of 
pure carbolic acid in twenty parts of 
water, and rather more than an eaual 
volume of strong sulphuric acia is 
added, a beautiful pink color is devel- 
oped. One-tenth or a milligramme of 
cnloral hydrate in a cubic centimeter 
of water will respond to this test. 

When large quantities of chloral hy- 
drate are present, the color developed 
will be a mahogany. In this case a 
few drops may be mixed with dilute 
sulphuric acid, in order to observe the 
pink coloration. Owing to the stron^lv 
corrosive action of sulphuric acid, 
causing it to char and give colors with 
a large number of organic bodies, this 
test may not be distinctive without 
some precautions. The fact that 
chloral njdrate sublimes readily upon 
the apphcation of heat may be taken 
advantage of in separating it from 
many of those substances which char 
or give a color with sulphuric acid 
alone. A little of the substance to be 
tested is placed in a watch crystal over 
which has been inverted another 
watch glass and the whole heated for 
a few moments on the water bath; the 
chloral hydrate sublimes and is con- 
densed in colorless drops of (anhy- 
drous) chloral on the upper crystal 
and may be washed off with water 
and the solution tested as above. 

The slight brown color which many 
grades 01 carbolic acid alone gives 
with sulphuric acid, must not be mis- 
interpreted.— Western Druggist, 

Cocaine in Acute Coryaa.— Dr. W. 
S. Payst applies a four-per-cent solu- 
tion to the mterior of the nostrils by 
means of pledgets of cotton, and says 
that some permanent reUef follows a 
single application. It will, he thinks, 
be a remedy par excellence for hay- 
fever. [Dr. FT H. Boeworth, of this 
city, was among the first to observe 
the good effects of cocaine used in this 
manner, and his observations are daily 
confirmed by numerous observers.-^ 
Ed. Am, Druggist.] 

Accident with Lyoopodium.— An 
account is given in the Joum. de 
Pharm, (TAla.'Lorr, of a curious acci- 
dent in a Strasburg pharmacy. The 
apprentice was transferring some lyco- 
podium from one bottle to another, 
when some of the dust resulting sud- 
denly took fire at a gas-jet near by. 
with a slight explosion. This startled 
the youth, who dropped the bottle on 
the floor; a thick cloud of lycopodium 
dust arose, and itself took fire with a 
violent explosion, which shattered the 
windows and broke a good many 
bottles. The apprentice escaped with 
a few slight bums. 



On a Crystalline Alkaloid ttom 
Pomegranate Boot Bark. 

Cabl Juuus Bender reports that his 
investigations on the constituents of 
pomegranate root bark have convinced 
nim that it contained, besides two 
amorphous bases, only one crystalUz- 
able alkaloid. 

An active and pharmaceutically 
manageable preparation, which the 
author prefers to call punidne (instead 
of j>eUetierine\ is obtained in the f ol 
lowing manner : 

The powdered root-bark is mixed 
with about 25^ of its weight of slaked 
lime, and about 5^ of soda solution of 
spec. grav. 1.160 (or an equivalent 
amount of any other strength), and 
enough water, to a soft mass. After 
twelve hours' standing, during which 
time it has repeatedly been stin^, the 
mass is pkiced upon strainers, allowed 
to drain* and then pressed. New water 
is added, and the process rei>eated 
until the bark is exhausted. ' The 
strained liquid is faintly supersatu- 
rated with acetic acid, filtered and eva- 
porated, in a vacuum-apparatus, at 
temperature not exceeding 30** C. (86^ 
F.). 

A sufficient quantitv of caustic alkali 
is now added to set the alkaloid free, 
and the latter extracted by shaking 
with chloroform. The chloroformic 
solution is at once shaken with diluted 
sulphuric acid. The latter should not 
be used in excess, not more should be 
used at any one time than can be sat- 
urated by fresh alkaloid produced in 
subsequent operations on the same 
day. 

The neutral solutions of the alka- 
loidal sulphate are digested with ani- 
mal charcoal, filtered, mixed with an 
excess of bicarbonate of sodium (free 
from carbonate), and then extracted 
with chloroform absolutely free from 
alcohol. The chloroformic solution 
having been dehydrated by shaking 
with bicarbonate of sodium, and fil- 
tered, the bases are removed by agita- 
tion with a mixture made in the pro- 
portion of 1 Gm. of sulphuric acia to 
10 C.c. of water, without using an ex- 
cess of acid. This process is repeated 
once or twice more. The solution 
finally obtained is spread upon plates 
of glass, and dried, without heat, by 
exposure to air. The saline mass is 
scraped together, dissolved in the least 
poeoble quantity of boiling absolute 
alcohol, and mixed with emer, which 
causes crystals to form. The mother- 
liquid, still containing some amorph- 
ous sulphate, is removed by a suction 
filter, tne residue washed with a small 
Quantity of alcohol containing ether, 
nnally with pure ether to remove the 
still adhering liquid, and dried at 30"* 
C. (86'' F.). 

Tne dry sulphate is now dissolved in 
distilled water, treated with animal 
charcoal, filtered, and evaporated in 
vacuo, when the salt will remain in 
form of colorless crystals, permanent 
in the air. The liquids, from which 
this alkaloid has been removed by 
means of bicarbonate of sodium, may 
be worked for the amorphous bases by 
adding caustic soda, shaking with 
chloroform, and saturation wi^ acid. 
The solution thus obtained, neutraliEed 
if necessary, is mixed with the residue 
of the ethereo-alcoholic menstruum, 
diluted with distilled water, and alter- . 
nately mixed with solution of tannic 
acid and very weak water of ammonia, 
so that tannate of punidne may be ob- 
tained, which, when washed, pressed, 
dried at a gentle heat, and commin- 
uted, forms a yellowish-gray powder. 
—Pharm. Centralh,, 1885, 63. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium is said by 
Beluring to unite with iodoform in the 
body to form an iodide, in which state 
it is found in the urine. By adminis- 
tering the bicarbonate regularly, tol- 
erance of the iodoform can be secured. 
—Courrier Med, and N. Y. Med. Jour, 
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AoUon of Metals upon Chloral Hy- 
drate. 

S. Cotton has examined the action 
of metals upon chloral hydrate, and 
has found tnat the latter is decom- 
posed more or less energetically ac- 
cording to the temperature, the nature 
of the metal, and tne state of division 
of the latter. 

His published results refer only to 
zinc and iron, and the following is an 
abstract : 

1. Sheet ZinCy in squares of about 
one centimeter (f inch). 

If chloral hydrate, in acjueous solu- 
tion, is mixed with such pieces of sheet 
zinc, decomposition begins at once, 
but with extreme slowness. But at 
80** to 100° C, the evolution of gas is 
more rapid, about 125 C.c. being dis- 
engaged from 600 Gm. of zinc and 10 
Gm. of chloral. The resulting gas is 
composed of hydrogen, and contains 
traces of chlorinated producta 

At {he same time there is produced a 
chloride and an oxychloride of zinc ; 
the latter, which is but little soluble, 
covers the metal and gradually arrests 
further action. By continued heat, 
the chloride of zinc formed reacts up- 
on the not yet decomposed chloral, 
and alters it so as to cause it to assume 
a brown tint. 

2. Potodered Zinc causes the reac- 
tion to begin at ordinary tempera- 
tures, with considerable energy. The 
mixture at first becomes heated and 
then cools off a^ain. If the mixture 
is heated to boiling, the hydrogen gas, 
which is ^ven off with ^reat rapid- 
ity, contams products of tne decompo- 
sition of chloroform, such as mono- 
and bichloromethyl. 

The question then arises: What 
takes place when chloral is in contact 
with nasccDt hydrogen? 

If the hydrogen is in great excess, 
and an acid stronger than formic pre- 
vents the latter from uniting with the 
metal, the whole of the chlorine is re- 
placed by hydrogen, and aldehyde is 
regenerated. The same happens when 
hydrochloric acid and cnloral are 
brought in contact with zinc, as has 
been demonstrated by J. Personne. 

Under the previously mentioned 
conditions, however, cnloral decom- 
poses, and the resulting formic acid 
imites with the metal, while the chlo- 
f orm, which becomes also formed, is 
reduced by the nascent hydro^n, and 
transformed into decomposition pro- 
ducts. 

Iron, — This metal, except when in 
powder, acts altogether differently 
from zinc. 

On heating, say one kilogramme of 
smallest iron-tacks with a solution of 
50 Gm. of chloral in 500 ttms. of dis- 
tilled water, a large proportion of un- 
decomposea chloroform distils over. 
At the same time, however, another 
portion of it is reduced just as in the 
case of zinc. 

Iron, in form of powder, disengages 
from the solution a groat deal more 
hydrogen than when used in larser 
pieces, and the chloroform, in this 
case, is altogether reduced at the 
moment of its formation. 

If these processes are made to take 
place in an apparatus so constructed 
that the vapors given off are success- 
ively conducted through several 
wash-bottles, then the first of the lat- 
ter, which must be kept cold, will be 
found to contain a certain quantity of 
unaltered chloral, carried over by the 
heated vapors. The second wash- 
bottle does not contain a trace of 
chloroform. — R^p. de Pharm. 

Antiseptic Silk is made* by Dr. 
Freeman, by boiling Chinese twist for 
ten minutes in a two-per cent solution 
of chromic acid, and soaking it for 
twelve hours in a one-per-cent solu- 
tion. These sutures cause no suppura- 
tion, and the silk does not soften.— 
Lancet, 



Solubility of Carbon Disulphid® 
and of Chloroform in Water. 

G. Cancel and F. Parmentibh, who 
have already published the results of 
certain experiments on the subject of 
the solubility of disulphide of Qaxbon 
in water, recently completed their re- 
port. We take from it the following: 

1. Solubility of Disulphide of Car- 
bon: 

1 liter of water dissolves of CSu 



at 



Qm. 

0° C 2.04 

5" ** 1.99 

10"" 1.94 

15**" 1.87 

20"" 1.79 

25*^" 1.69 



Gm. 

at30"C 1 55 

85"" 1.37 

40" " 1.11 

45" " 0.70 

49"" 0.14 



2. Solubility of Chloroform : 

1 liter of water dissolves of CHCli 

Gm. 

at 0" C 9.87 

8.2" " 8.90 

17.4" " 7.12 

29.4" " 7.05 

41.6" " 7.12 

64.9" " 7.75 

A remarkable fact is here to be 
noticed. While the solubility of di- 
sulphide of carbon decreases uniformly 
with the increase of temperature, the 
point of least solubility oi chloroform 
lies near 30** C. (86° F.). The solubihty 
of the latter increases both upward 
and downward from this point on the 
thermometric scale, but it is most sol- 
uble at the freezing point of water (0° 
C. = 32° F.). 

A clear saturated solution of chldro- 
form made at a temperature of near 
30° C. will become turbid neither by 
coohng nor by heating. One made at 
4" C. will become turbid on raising the 
temperature, from the separation of 
chloroform, and if made at 69° C. it 
will become turbid on cooling. 

The chloroform which the authors 
used for their experiment was made 
from chloral, and had the following 
specific gravity : 

Gm. 

at 0" C 1.5261 

6" " 1.5168 

10"* " 1.5075 

15" " 1.4981 

20" " 1.4888 

25" " 1.4798 

30" «• 1.4698 

35" " 1.4603 

—Compt, Rend., vol. 100, 773. 

To discriminate between Butterine 
and ptire Butter. 

This method enables any one to put 
it into practice. Having ready two 
small but wide-mouthed glass test- 
tubes, about four inches hi^h with feet 
attached, into one put a piece of but- 
terine or oleo-margarine (about the size 
of a hazel-nut) and cork this tube; into 
the other put a similar sized piece of 
pure butter, and cork that tube; next 
take one in each hand at the bottom; 
in ten minutes the butterine melts into 
a clear oily fluid by the mere heat of 
the blood (98" F.). 

Pure butter takes twice as long to 
melt as butterine, and even then is not 
so clear and oily as butterine, which is 
a noteworthy difference between them ; 
this is the physical test. For the 
chemical test, after the tubes have 
stood to cool for a few minutes, pour 
on ether to about one-third of the tube, 
and cork well. Agitate the tubes— one 
in each hand — clasping them well. 
The butterine readily dissolves into a 
clear liquor, which the addition there- 
to of 20 or 30 drops of spirit of wine 
does not disturb or precipitate ; but a 
similar experiment with pure butter 
produces a voluminous white precipi- 
tate. Hereby we can easily distinguish 
one from the other. Even butter 
adulterated with a portion of oleo-mar- 
garine or butterine may be detected by 
a precipitate being formed.— John 
HoRSKLEY in Chem, News, March 6th. 



Anthracene firom Water-Gkui Tar. 

In a paper read before the late meet- 
ing of the Am. Assoc, for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. A. E. Elliot 
read a paper on the above subject, 
from whicn we select the following 
brief portion: 

'* A little more than a year ago I ob- 
tained some of the tar formed during 
the manufacture of so-called water- 
gas. The tar is obtained in that i>aTt of 
the process where a mixture of carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen containing the va- 
por of petroleum naphtha is passed 
through red-hot retorts. This proceed- 
ing converts the hydrocarbons of the 
f)araffin series into a mixture of ethe- 
yn, acetylen, and members of the 
aromatic series. It was already 
known to me that this tar contained 
naphthaJin in very large quantities, 
and it appeared most probable that 
other hydrocarbons of the aromatic 
series were also present, more espe- 
ciailv anthracene. Since anthracene 
is the most valuable of the higher 
members of the aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, from its use in the production 
of alizarin, and the iay is not fax dis- 
tant when water-gas will be used 
more extensivelv, at least in the United 
States, the value of water-^as tar 
for the manufacture of anthracene 
appeared to me of considerable im- 
portance. My first efforts were con- 
nned to the distillation of the tar, and 
an examination of that part of the dis- 
tUlate that comes over at 210*^ to 350° 
Olsius. This distillate was dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid and gave a clear 
solution, which was treated with a 
mixture of chromic acid dissolved in 
a mixture of acetic acid and water, 
according to the well-known method 
of Liick. After digestiuK some hours, 
the mixture was poured into water, 
and a flocculent precipitate separated. 
This precipitate, Laving all the appear- 
ance of anthraquinone, was thoroughly 
washed with water, then with dilute 
solution of sodii hydrate, and finally 
with water again. The result of this 
experiment was that that part of the 
tar distiUate coining over between 
210^ to 350*^ contained 5.8 per cent of 
anthracene. 

[Attention had already been directed 
by G. Bibanoff (Technik III., 31), up- 
on the possibility of producing anthra- 
cene from naphtha-residues. This 
question is of vital importance to 
Russia, which does not possess an ali- 
zarin factory, and is compelled to 
buy this dye-stuff abroad. The chief 
obstacle was the impossibilitv of get- 
ting a sufficient supply of anthracene. 
If tnis substance, as now appears, can 
be obtained in reasonable quanti- 
ties from petroleum, which is so 
abundant in certain portions of Russia, 
the home manufacture of alizarin will 
probably soon become an established 
fact.— Ed. a. D.] 

A Harmless Soldering Mixture.— 
A correspondent of the Sanitary En- 
gineer draws attention to the fact that 
a patent has recently been issued for a 
harmless liquid to be used in place of 
chloride of zinc solution for moisten- 
ing tin-plate to be soldered, particularly 
in the case of tin-cans containing 
articles of food. The inventor is C. N. 
Waite, of Littleton, Mass. It is com- 
position is, eaual parts by weight of 
lactic add and glycerin. 

Pilocarpine.— Mollidre uses a sixth 
of a grain hypodermically of muriate 
of pilocarpine in pneumonia, with the 
effect, he says, of diminishing blood- 
pressure and relieving cerebral dis- 
turbance. He considers the latter to 
be caused by interference with the 
renal function and consequent ursemic 
poisoning. The profuse perspiration 
following the action of the remedy is 
calculated to remove the urea from the 
blood. — Lyon MM, and N, Y. Med. 
Jour, 
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EzploBiye Compound. 

A BiRMiKOHAH correspondent of the 
Chemist and Druggist writes: 

** Whilst transacting business with 
a chemist in the town, I was witness 
to a most curious and imexpected ex- 
periment. A customer came into his 
shop and asked for three-pennyworth 
of white arsenic, two-pennyworth of 
chloride of lime, and two-pennyworth 
of soft soap. The lime and arsenic to 
be mixed together, so that half could 
be used for one room and the remainder 
for another room, for the purpose of 
ridding them of fleas. The customer 
would call again in about ten minutes. 
The chemist mixed four oz. arsenic 
and six oz. of lime with an old steel 
knife on a piece of common paper, 
labelled it poison, and placed it aside. 
After a few minutes a slight report, 
with a violent effervescing noise, was 
heard in the vicinity of the parcel, 
and immediately the shop was filled 
with a dense grayish-white smoke of 
the most choking and irritating proper- 
ties, which made us withdraw for a 
breath of fresh air; as soon as possible 
a large thick duster was thrown over 
the parcel, it was carried out to the 
b£ick, and some water thrown upon 
it, which at once killed it. It was 
some minutes before the shop was 
cleared of smoke, and we were able to 
stay in it. Text-books are silent on 
such a mixture. Whether it was a 
case of chemical affinity or combustion, 
perhaps some of your analytical com- 
petitors mav be able to inform us. In 
mixing a n-esh lot, the arsenic was 
mixed with the soap and the lime put 
by itself." 

Tough Filtering-Paper. 

Mr. E. E. H. Francis communicated 
a most interesting paper to the Chemi- 
cal Society **0n Toughened Filter- 
paper," which, if it fumls the state- 
ment made concerning it, will be a 
^reat boon to operators. Filter-paper 
IS recommended to be immersed in 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, and to be 
washed with water. It is then re- 
markably toughened, the pi oduct being 
pervious to liauids, and quite different 
to the parcnment-paper made by 
means ot sulphuric acid. It can l>e 
washed Uke a piece of linen. So 
treated it contracts in size, and the ash 
is diminished, the weight is slightly 
reduced, and it contains no nitrogen. 
The toughened paper can be used with 
the vacuum-pump inordinary funnels, 
without extra support, and fits suffi- 
ciently close to prevent undue access 
of air, which is not the case with 
parchment-paper. An admirable way 
of preparing niters is also suggested : 
dip only the apex of the folded ipaper 
into mtric acid, and then wash with 
water; the weak part is thus effec- 
tually toughened.— C/wm. and Drugg. 

The Baaation of Fused Chlorate of 
Potassium. 

The Oerman [and also the U. S.] 
Pharmacopoeia directs that the residue 
left after igniting chlorate of potassium 
should have no alkaline reaction 
[should have a •* neutral reaction,^' U. 
S.], which is supposed to indicate the 
original presence of nitrate of potas- 
sium. 

According to Dr. Vulpius, this test is 
unsatisfactory, since chlorate of po- 
tassium, even if entirely free of nitrate, 
yielded an alkaline residue. Vulpius 
draws attention to an observation of 
Wagner, that oxygen gas prepared 
from chlorate of potassium often con- 
tains chlorine, in which case the resi- 
due alwavs had an alkaline reaction; 
and further, that chlorine was always 
given out, as long as not every trace 
of organic substance or of carbonic 
acid gas was excluded. Tet it is 
very rare for organic substances to be 
entirely absent firom the salt, and this 



is, therefore, the cause of the alkalin- 
ity of the residue. Vulpius thinks 
tnat any chloride of potassium present 
may lose chlorine at an elevated tem- 

Serature, and leave an alkaline resi- 
ue of oxychloride. 

Dr. Vu^)ius recommends to modify 
the test as follows: Fuse 1 Qm. of the 
chlorate in a test-tube and continue 
the heat imtil it becomes again solid. 
Let cool and dissolve the residue in 4 
C.c. of water with the aid of a gentle 
heat. 10 drops of this liquid, when 
added to a mixture of 1 drop of phe- 
nolphthalein solution and 2CCc. of wa- 
ter, should not produce a trace of red 
color. — Pharm. CentrcUb, 



The Active Prinoiples of Ergot. 

Tanret, the discoverer of ergotinine, 
denies the correctness of the results 
lately obtained bv Dr. Robert in his in- 
vestigations on the active principles of 
ergot (of which we gave an abstract in 
our February number, page 25). This 
author had announced the discovery 
of a new alkaloid, to which he gave the 
name comutine^ at least preliminarily . 
Dr. Robert claims that xanret's ergot- 
inine, when pure, does not affect the 
uterus, and possesses oxytocic proper- 
ties only when contaminated with 
comutine. Tanret claims that the 
method hy which Dr. Robert obtained 
his comutine — exposing an acid solu- 
tion of ergotinine for some time to the 
air, etc.— resulted simply in obtaining 
impure ergotinine. He draws atten- 
tion to the apparent anomal^r between 
the facts that 1st, ergotininine (Tan- 
ret^s) does contract uie uterus, and 
2d, Dr. Robertas assertion that "cor- 
nutine " itself does not produce this ef- 
fect, but that ergotinme, containing 
** comutine" as an impurity, may do 
so. — ^After Joum, de Pharm. [5], Al., 
309. 



Estimation of Fragrant Essential 
Oils. 

If an aqueous or alcoholic solution 
of bromine is added gradually to an 
aqueous or alcoholic solution of an es- 
sential oil (forexamnle,rose, geranium, 
neroli, rosewood, oergamot, lemon, 
orange, lavender, marjoram, cummin, 
eucafyptus), the color of the bromine 
solution is discharged up to a certain 
point, beyond which any further addi- 
tion of bromine produces a permanent 
coloration. The end of the reaction 
is also distinctly marked by the dis- 
appearance of the odor of the essential 
oil, and if the oil and bromine are in 
aqueous solution, by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a whitish resinous precipi- 
tate. The amount of bromide required 
is always proportional to the amoimt 
of essential oil present, but a correction 
must be made for the quantity of bro- 
mine solution (0.2-0.3) necessary to 
impart a distinct coloration to the 
quantity employed (2&-30 C.c). 

When an aqueous solution of an es- 
sential oil is distilled in a flask con- 
nected with a liebig condenser, the 
whole of 'the oil comes over with the 
first 20-50 C.c. of the distillate, ac- 
cording to the amoimt of oil present. 

The author's method consists in con- 
centrating the essential oil by distilla- 
tion, titrating the first i)ortion of the 
distillate with a solution of bromine, 
standardized by means of a standard 
solution of the particular essential oil. 
— A. Levallois, in Compt R. and «/. 
Chem. Soc. 

Old and musty ethereal oils may be 
partially restored h^ shaking 100 parts 
of the oil with a mixture of 1 part of 
permanganate of potash in 8 parts of 
distiUed water. They should be shaken 
vigorously for a quarter of an hour 
several times, witn intervals of one 
hour's rest, and afterwards drawn off 
and washed with warm water. 



Chloride of Methyl, used in the form 
of spray, is recommended by Tenne- 
son m tne treatment of neuralgia, ar- 
ticular and muscular rheumatism, 
pleuris;$r, acute pneumonia, and tuber- 
culous joint diseases, in all of which 
pain is at once relieved by the local 
use of the spray. A prolonged ery- 
thema, more or less cutaneous hsrper- 
SBsthesia, and blistering are some of 
the minor accidents that may occur, 
and which are avoidable by not direct- 
ing the sprav upon a single spot for 
more thaji five or six seconds at a 
time.— itew. de MSd, and N. Y. Med. 
Jour. 

Soldo and Boldine.—Laborde refers 
to Dujardin-Beaumetz's experiments, 
reported in 1874, and spesHcs of the 
hypnotic effect of the alKaloid. Five 
or six nrains cause, in the human sub- 
ject, aeep sleep, rollowed by no im- 
pleasant sensations. — Union M€d. and 
N. Y. Med. Jour. 

Jaearanda Lanoifolia is said by 
Alfred Wright to be serviceable for 
gonorrhoea, when ^ven in doses of 
twenty to thirty minims of fiuid ex- 
tract of the leaves, three or four times 
daily. It acts promptly in the acute 
stage, diminishing both the pain and 
the discharge, and being followed by 
no unpleasant after-effects. — Lancet. 

Sulphate of Copper.— Dr. Du Moulin 
says that salts of copper have a specific 
action upon strumous affections, and 
asserts that under their use enlarged 
glands diminish rapidly in size, and 
scrofulous eruptions disappear. — Oaz. 
Hebdom.—N. Y. Med. Jour. 

Solubility of Mercuric Iodide in 
Water and in Alcohol.— E. Bourgoin 
has ascertained that biniodide of mer- 
cury is soluble in water at the rate of 
4 centigrammes per liter (or : 0.617 
grain in 391 fi. oz.), the solubihty in- 
creasing with the temperature, and 
also by the addition of alcohol. One 
liter of alcohol of 80 per cent dissolves 
2.857 Gm. (44 grains) of mercuric 
iodide, and one uter of absolute alco- 
hol dissolves 11.86 Gm, (184 grs.).— 
B^. de Pharm. 

It is said ihat the preservative and 
antiseptic action of salicylic acid can- 
not be relied upon when brought into 
contact with any liquid substance in 
wooden vessels or casks. The sali- 
cylic acid imder these circumstances 
speedily disappears, being apparently 
absorbed and decomposed by ^e 
wood tissue. When tnis acid is used 
as an addition to drinking water or 
wine, the cask must first be coated 
with pitch. 

Lubricant for Glass Stop Cooks. 

Dr. Sohondorft and S. Sioth re- 
commend as the beet lubricant for 
glass stop-cocks in chemical glass-ware 
(such as burettes, etc.), a solution of 
gutta x>ercha in a mineral oil of high 
boiling point. Such a solution is 
scarcely attacked even by concentrat- 
ed sulphuric acid. 

Gladal Acetic Acid dissolves al- 
most all protein bodies, especially albu- 
men and fibrin, but not casein. It, of 
course, destroys warts and corns. 

Dilute Phosphoric Acid is a pleas- 
ant acid in fevers^ and dissolves phos- 
phates in the unne quite as well as 
the other mineral acida It is well 
given in lemonade or syrup of rasp- 
berries. 

Chinese Bandoline.— Pan-fa is the 
Chinese name for the shavings of a 
species of elm (?), fragments of which, 
soaked in warm water one night, pro- 
duce a vegetable mucila^ or bando- 
line as useful for dressmg, curling, 
and crimping the hair of the (I!hinese 
beauty as is the quince-seed of to-day 
here. 
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QUEEIES &_ANSWEES. 

QuerieafoT which answers are desired^ 
must he received by the 6th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
(wcomjfxinied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless spectalinstruC' 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query ^ the initials of the corresponr 
aent wiU be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for informcAiofn reepict- 
ing an unusucU or proprietary comr 
pound, altvays accompany the query 
unth all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,480.— Dftanganese Ore. 

Wfitrren & Penfleldj of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, desire inf ormation as to the mar- 
ket value of manganese ore assaying 
35 to 4S^ of metal, and also as to who 
will buy it. 

We have made inquiry, and learn 
that its value in the neighborhood of 
New York would hardly warrant the 
expense of transportation from Ohio, 
and it has been suggested that Pitts- 
burgh would be the natural market 
for Ohio ores. Will some reader in 
that (or other) locality have the kind- 
ness to furnish the information asked 
for? As to the value of the ore, it 
should be remembered that the phar- 
macopoeia requires black oxide of man- 
ganese (or pyrolusite which we pre- 
sume the ore is) to contain at least 66 
per cent of the pure oxide. Some 
qualities contain a great deal more. 
At the rate of 66 per cent of pure oxide, 
it would contain 43.4 per cent of pure 
metal. A commercial oxide of this 
kind can be bought in the market- 
according to the quantity— for per- 
haps three to four dollars a cwt. ; in 
larger lots for a great deal less. Our 
correspondents' sample, according to 
their own statement, contains less 
than the lowest amount required by 
the pharmacopoeia, and the limit 
there given is quite fair and not too 
high. We therefore do not think it 
would fetch at any time a price as high 
as that quoted for the 66 per cent 
oxide. 

No. 1,481. -Cat's-Bye (J. E., New 
Jersey). 

The cat's-eye is one of the varieties 
of sapphire, or stones of the corun- 
dum series. It is brought usually 
from Ceylon. Threads of white asbes- 
tos are mclosed within it^ and reflect 
the light in a very pecuhju: manner. 
When cut en cabochhn (or smooth), a 
white band of liKht is seen floating in 
its interior that cnanges position as the 
gem is moved before the eye. Louis 
Dieulafait gives its characteristics as 
composed mainly of alimiina, with a 
trace of oxide of iron and oxide of cop- 
per (more recent authority states it 
to consist of silex, 95.0; alumina, 1.75; 
lime, 1.25; oxide of iron, 0.25); gray- 
green in color, with concentric veins; 
s. g. 3 to 3.6; 8.5 in the scale of hard- 
ness (diamond being 10) ; doubly re- 
fractive; index of refraction, 1.76; 
dispersive power, 0.033; capable of 
retaining electricity for several hours, 
infusible, vitreous and opalescent in 
lustre, and semi-transparent. In the 
Imperial cabinet at Vienna there is a 
** cat's-eye '' five inches in length, of a 
greenish color, which is valued at a 
DSibulous sum. 

No. 1,482. — Aqueous Solution of 
Bisulphide of Carbon or of Benson 
(M.). 

Neither of these liquids is soluble, in 
more than traces, in water. By the 
intervention of sulpholeate j, however, 
they may be reetduy dissolved. We 
were the first to publish an account of 
the so-called Polysolve and Polysolve- 
Preparations introduced by Dr. A. 



Miiller-Jacobs (see Aher. Drugo., 1884, 
22), where you will find a full ac- 
count of the nature and properties of 
these compounds. Suffice it to say that 
1 part of a sulpholeate or polysolve 
will mix clear with from 1 to 2 (or even 
more) parts of benzin or bisulphide of 
carbon, and, if these liquids are mixed 
with a little ammonia, they may be di- 
luted with water without separation of 
the dissolved liquids. 

No. 1,483.— Silk Culture (F. O. R, 
Mass.). 

See the publications of the Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, 
D. C. If they are not already in the 
possession of some one in ^our vicin- 
ity, you can probably obtain thein by 
asking for such as contain the infor- 
mation you wish. '* Special Beport 
No. 11 " will probably embrace all you 
desire to know. 

No. 1,484. —Protecting Metallio 
Vessels flrom Acids (J. M. S.). 

Unglazed or unenamelled metallic 
vessels can be protected in various 
ways, provided the acid is not to be 
heatea in them. One way is to coat 
them inside with a moderate layer of 
paraffin, or to line them with asbestos- 
felt saturated with paraffin. Another 
is to line them with a single piece of 
sheet-rubber. When working with 
hydrofluoric acid— which you specially 
inquire about— and you do not possess 
a large flat-bottomed dish of caout- 
chouc or rubber, vou may take anv 
kind of shallow, flat-bottomed vessel, 
lay into it a piece of sheet-rubber, and 
pour the acia upon the latter. 

No. 1,485.— Hand Grenade Fire Ex- 
tinguishers (R.). 
These are dependent for their action 

Erincipally upon the volume of car- 
onic acid gas given off when the 
bottle is broken. Their contents vary, 
so far as we know. One kind which 
we have examined contains a sediment 
of about i inch in depth and a color- 
less liquid. On opening the vessel 
cautiously, a certain amount of free 
carbonic acid gas is given off, but the 
pressure is not very great. The liquid 
contains a great amount of chloride of 
sodium, perhaps partly formed in the 
bottle by the mutual reaction of hj;- 
drochloric acid and carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of sodium. Besides, the 
liauid contains chloride of ammonium, 
smphate of ammonium, and bicarbo- 
nate of sodium. There are minute 
amounts of other substances present, 
probably only impurities from the in- 
gredients used. The sediment is bi- 
carbonate of sodium (chiefly; . In one 
of the original patents, it is stated that 
the acid is contained in a separate re- 
ceptacle, in the stopper, but in the 
n^nade we have examined, this is not 
the case. 

We have read of other constituents 
which have been foimd in some of 
these grenades — ^f or there are several 
kinds m the market — all of them, we 
have been told^ made under a license 
from the original patentees; but we 
have not examined them. 

No. 1,486.— Fracture of Bottles Con- 
taining Carbolic Acid (6.). 

Probably every one of our readers 
will have nad experience with bottles 
of carbolic acid which have been 
found broken without any apparent 
cause. Our correspondent asKs us for 
an opinion regarding the phenomenon. 
We can, however, for the present only 
give hypothetical views or specula- 
tions, as we never examined the ques- 
tion minutely, Uiough we often were 
troubled by tne same inconvenience. 

One thing we have noticed, that any 
original bottle of carbolic acid in 
which the acid had become liquefied 
by being placed in a warm position 
never broKC as long as the acid re- 
mained liquid. OccasionaUy, how- 



ever, one or another of these will be- 
come exposed to sufficient cold to cause 
the contents to crystallize. If the 
crystallization takes place slowly, and 
crystalline needles form througnout 
the liquid uniformly, we can imagine 
of no reason why the bottles should 
burst, because the crystals have plenty 
of time to arrange themselves, and 
could never exert a sufficient pressure 
upon the sides or bottom to cause a 
fracture of the glass. Sometimes, how 
ever, one side or a special spot of a 
bottle is more exposed to cold than an 
other. In such a case, crystallization 
will start at this spot. And this will 
generally take place quite rapidly, the 
crystals radiating from here m all di- 
rections. In fact, the inner surface of 
the bottle, at this special spot, is the 
place of growth of the crystals. Now 
when these crystals are formed — ^and 
this usually occurs quite rapidly — 
they absorb heat from the surround- 
ing liquid, as weU as the glass, and 
cause such a contraction of the latter 
inon€spot that the glass frequently 
gives way. This is the most feasible 
explanation we can give. 

We have, however, known of cases 
where bottles containing carbolic acid 
in crystals were exposed to such tem- 
perature that at no time any portion 
of the contents melted. And though 
every one of them wafl unbroken m 
the beginning, some of them neverthe- 
less became fractured after a while. 
In these cases, the breakage must be 
due tio the inaoility of the ^lass to con- 
tract evenly in all directions, by the 
lowering of the temperature, the con- 
tained cake of crystals being too rind 
to give way under the pressure of the 
the glass. 

If any further facts or explanations 
can be offered by any of our readers, 
we shall feel obliged for their communi- 
cations. 

No. 1,487.— Iodoform (W.). 

As we have already once stated, 
new processes have been patented dur- 
ing the last year or two, for making 
ioaoform (and also chloroform and 
bromoform) more economically. The 
last patent was granted in Germany 
to the Chem. Fabrik auf Action (for- 
merly E. Schering) for a process in 
which these substances are obtained 
by electrolyzing an alcoholic solution 
01 iodide of potassium, calcium^ or so- 
dium. If iodide of potassium is used, 
a stream of carbonic acid gas must be 
constantly conducted through the 
liquid. If either of the two other sub- 
stances are used, carbonic acid gas is 
not necessary. 

No. 1,488.— Mending Buptured 
Leather-Belting (J. K.). 

One of our correspondents wants to 
know how he may repair a torn 
leather-belt which he does not wish to 
throw away, and into which he cannot 
put metallic rivets, on account of the 
pohshed pulleys. 

We have no personal experience in 
this matter, but have lately seen the 
following plan recommended : 

Soak 100 parts of best glue in cold 
water. When soft, pour off the excess 
of water, melt the glue on the water 
bath, then add 3 parts of glycerin. 
Prepiare the belting oy roughening the 
surfaces to be glued together for as 
long a distance as possible (not less 
than about 8 inches), by means of a 
rasp, then having excluded day-light 
(or working with non-actinic artificial 
light), add to the melted glue 3 parts 
of bichromate of potassium dissolved 
in just enough Doilin^ water, mix 
well, and apply the mixture to the 
roughened surfaces, rubbing it well in. 
Lay them carefully over each other, 
and compress them strongly between 
boards. When dry, run a seam of 
stitches, as an additional protection, 
across the ends of the pieces, and, if 
necessary, €dso across the centre of 
thefiap. 
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No. 1,489. — ^Extemporaneous Pre- 
paration of Mineral Waters (Ed. W.). 

It is not very difficult to devise for- 
mulad for imitating the natural mine- 
ral waters, but it must be understood 
that the imitation is more or less em- 
pirical, inasmuch as we can, in many 
cases, only guess at the manner in 
whicn the various acids and bases are 
combined. Further, each mineral 
water contains certain constituents, 
often only in traces^ to which no 
8i>ecial beneficial action is assigned, 
and which are considered onfy as 
unavoidable, but inert substances. 
Hence, only the more important con- 
stituents are usually put m. 

In New Bbmedibs of 1878 (pp. 318, 
347, 371) and 1879 (p. 28), we have 

?:iven formulae for the preparation of 
he most important waters. If you 
desire to ascertain the composition of 
any f oreij^ mineral water, the analy- 
sis of which has been published pre- 
vious to 1883, we refer you to the 
important work: ''HeilqueUen-Analy- 
sen." Von Dr. F. Baspe. 8vo. Dres- 
den, 1883. (The work contains only a 
few American waters.) 

A simple formula for Selters and 
Pullna water has been given, some 
time ago, by the Pliarm, Zeitschr, f. 
Buad., namely: 

1. Pullna ll'ater.— Prepare two li- 
ouids, one containing the carbonates, 
the second, among other ingredients, 
the acid. The former may be labelled 
''PuUna (Base)/' the latter ''PuUna 
(Acid)." 

Pullna {Base) : 

ParU. 

Sulphate of Sodium 5,760 

Bicarbonate of Potassium 154 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 2,197 

DistUled Water 84,820 

Dissolve and filter. 

Pullna {Acid) \ 

Puts. 

Calcium Carbonate. ■ . • 80 

liagnesium Carbonate 900 

Itfaenesium Sulphate 6,725 

Bydrochloric Acid (sp. gr. 1.120). ... 1,680 

Sulphuric Acid (sp. gr. 1.850) 1,418 

Distilled water 82,460 

Dissolve and filter. 

For use, take 100 Gm. (ab. 3 fl. oz.) 
of each liquid and add to a pint of 
water. 

2. Selters, — Prepared in a similar 
manner. 

Selters {Base): 

Parte. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 4 

Distilled Water 40 

Dissolve and filter. 

Selters {Acid): 

Parte. 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid (sp. gr. 1.118) 5 

Diluted Hydrochloric Aoid 1 

(sp. gr. 1.040) 
Distilled Water 40 

For use, take two tablespoonfuls of 
each liquid to a glass of water. 

More complicated and more ap- 
proaching the original is the follow- 
ing: 

Selters {Base) : 

Parte. 

Carbonate of Sodium 142 

Chloride of Magnesium 22 

Sulphate of Soaium 3 

Chloride of Sodium 800 

Chloride of Calcium 240 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 1,200 

Water 5,760 

DissolTe and filter. 

Selters (Acid) : 

Parts. 
Diluted Sulphuric AcidCsp. gr. 1.118) 2.700 
Diluted Hydrochl. Acid (sp. gr. 1.040) 540 
Water 8,640 

For use, take 2 tablespoonfuls of the 
base and 1 tablespoonfm of the acid to 
a glass of water. 

No. 1,490.— Clemens' Solution of 
Bromide of Arsenic. 

We published the formula of this 
preparation several times, see Nbw 



Bem., 1888, 372 (compare also 209) and 
Amer. Druoq., 1884, 87. 

As bromide of arsenic can be bought 
from the manufacturing chemists, we 
append the formula employing the 
ready-made salt: 

Parte. 

Bromide of Arsenic 18 

Distilled Water 620 

Mix by trituration, until solution has 
taken place, then filter. 

The resulting solution does not con- 
tain the bromide of arsenic as such, 
but contains only hvdrobromic and 
arsenious acids mixed, which are gen- 
erated by the contact of the salt with 
water: 

2ABBr, + 8H,0 = 
arsenic water 
bromide 

= 6HBr + AstOa 

hydrobromic arsenious 

acid acid 

The free bromine which is often con- 
tained in the bromide of arsenic of the 
market remains in solution in the 
liquid, and colors it brown. 

As the 638 parts of solution above 
resulting contain theoretically 13 parts 
of bromide of arsenic. 
As Br. 

79.4 + 289.4 = 818.8 
these 13 parts are equivalent to 4.219 
parts of arsenious acid and 9.82 parts 
of hydrobromic acid. The officinal 
hydrobromic acid contains 10 parts of 
the anhydrous acid in 100, and 9.82 is 
so near to 10. that we are justified in 
consideringtne two fibres practically 
identical. Therefore, instead of taking 
the commeriaJ bromide of arsenic, 
which is always of uncertain composi- 
tion, it would be much better, and in- 
sure a much more uniform product, to 
prepare the solution thus: 

Parts, 

Arsenious Acid 4.219 

Diluted Hydrobromic Acid 

(U. S.P. lOjO 100.0 

Water, enough to make. . . . 688 

or in apothecaries^ weight and measure, 
and in definite terms: 

Arsenious Acid 65 grains. 

Hydrobromic Acid, 10%, . 8 fl. oz. 74 min. 
Distilled Water 17 fl. oz. 485 min. 

Dissolve, mix and filter. 

This latter formula is offered prom- 
sUmaUy, being deduced theoretically 
and based on the observed fact that 
bromide of arsenic (and also iodide of 
arsenic) decomposes by contact with 
water, the halogen taking hydrogen 
and the metal oxyeen. The solution, 
as prepared by the last-named method, 
should be tested and approved thera- 
peutically, before being dispensed in 
this manner. As soon as occasion 
offers, we shall take steps in this di- 
rection ourselves. 

No. 1,491.— Work of Beference (J. 
E. L.). 

This correspondent asks us to re- 
commend a book of reference for drug- 
gists, in which may be found the com- 
mon English names of plants, herbs, 
roots, etc. 

We can recommend, outside of the 
standard works like the Dispensatories, 
the following: 

C. E. Hobb^ * * Botanical Hand-Book. " 
8vo. Boston, 1876. 

Wm. Miller. * * A Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Names of Plants." 8vo. London, 
1884. 

J. M. Nickell's ** Botanical Ready 
Beference." 

You may also frequently find infoiv 
mation, which is looked for in vain 
elsewhere, in Gray's ''Supplement to 
the Pharmac," edited by Th. Red- 
wood. 

No. 1,492.— Shampoo (J. W. S.). 

A good shampoo, for removing dan- 
dnifT etc., from the scalp may he pre- 
pared by dissolving borax in water, 
with or without the addition of a little 
carboifate of ammonium. Yery gen- 
erally, carbonate of potc^sium is used 



by bai'bers. The proportion of these 
salts is about i oz. to the pint. A 
stimulating effect mav at the same 
time be produced by the addition of 
some alcohol or bay rum. We think 
the following a very good preparation: 

Borax 1 oz. 

Carbonate Ammonium i oz. 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. ... .1} f. oz. 

Bay mm 4 f . oz. 

Water, to miUce 1 quart. 



Pineapple Syrup. 

Cut 5 parts of peeled pineapple into 
thin slices, put tnem into a suitable 
vessel, pour on 5 parts of good white 
wine, 5 parts of water, and let the 
whole stand for several days at a mod- 
erate temperature. Next m£^e a 
s^rrup by neating 30 parts of susar 
with 30 parts of water to boiling, skim, 
add the pineapple mixture, raise 
quickly to boiling (once or twice), and 
strain at once, without pressure, 
through clean flannel. Preserve the 
syrup in stone jugs or bottles, in the 
cellar.— -^ei*e^e Erf, und Erf, 

Peach or Apricot Syrup. 

Cut 5 parts or peaches or apricots, 
without Kernel, into thin slices, pour 
on them 5 parts each of eood white 
wine and water, let stand for several 
days in a moderately warm place, 
then strain through linen, with gentle 
pressure. Make a thick syrup from 
40 parts of sugar and 30 of water by 
boiling, add the peach-mixture, quick- 
ly raise once more to boiling, and 
strain through flannel. Tranter the' 
filtrate into stone-jugs or bottles, to be 
preserved in the cellar. Before closing 
each bottle, add to its contents A part 
of peach-essence.— iVeueafc Erf, und 

«* Dentifrice." 

Om. 
Oil of Peppermint, <* English.".. 10.0 

Oil of Anise 4.0 

Oil of Staranise 4.0 

Oil of Cinnamon, Ceylon 1.0 

Oil of Rose 0.5 

Oil of Cloves 2.0 

Tincture of Ambergris 2.0 

Tincture of Vanilla 10.0 

Tincture of Cochineal 25.0 

Tincture of Logwood 2.0 

Tincture of Orris Root 6.0 

Sugar 10.0 

Alcohol 1 liter 

Digest for 24 hours and filter. 

— Pharm, Zeit 

Enamelling Casks. 

Instead of coating the wood of casks 
with the enamel, the latter is allowed 
to form in the wood in the following 
manner : The cask or vat is in the 
first place treated with an aaueous so- 
lution of an enamel obtainea by fus- 
ing 100 parts of pure silica with 50 
X>arts of alkali. It is then filled with 
a solution of aluminium acetate in 
water, mixed with sulphuric acid in 
the proportion of 4 : 2 : 1. The solution 
acts on the enamel which has pene- 
trated into the wood, and produces a 
neutral enamel of sUica within the 
pores of the wood.— F. G. Sponnaqel, 
m Dingl, Pol, J. and J, Chem, Sac. 

Sleeping Potion.—Dr. Victor Aud- 
houi recommends the foUowing: 

Gm. Or. 

Paraldehyde 2.0 I 30 

Peppermint Water 60.0 | 2 fl. oz. 

Orange-Flower Water. . .60.0 I 2 fl. oz. 
Syrup of Acacia 25.0 | i fl. oz. 

To be taken in one or two doses in 
the course of a quarter of an hour, at 
the time when sleep is to be induced. 
The dose may be reduced to 1 Gm. or 
raised to 3 or 4 Gms. The above dose 
acts about the same as an equal quan- 
tity of chloral hydrate.— Journ. ae Ph, 
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Naphthalin — Bossbach uses 
the following formula for ad- 
ministering naphthalin in diar- 
rhoea: 

Naphthalin, 

White sugar aa 75 gr. 

Essence or Bergamot. .4 gr. 

Divide in 20 powders; 5 to 20 
to be taken daily for diarrhoea, 
espfecially when due to tubercu- 
losis of the intestine.— iV^ F. 
Med, Jour. 

A Dublin School of Phar- 
macy.— The Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of 
Ireland is contemplating the 
establishment of a school of 
pharmacy in Dublin. 

Dr. Kristaiba, a German 
chemist, recommends crushed 
graphite as a useful substitute 
for sand in the sand bath. 

For Good Bold Labels for 
stock bottles the Joum. de Ph, 
d^Als.'Lorr, recommends a 
paint made from 10 parts of 
liquid silicate of soda (soluble 
glass) and 1 part of common 
oxide of zinc. Three or four 
layers of this paint to form the 
white ground, the letters to be 













Student: " Why are you running so fast ?" 
Young Doctor: ** I must hasten to a patient." 
Student: *' Better come with me to the tavern." 
Young Doctor: *' Whatl and let my patient get well? " 

—Fliegende Bldtter. 



marked on with coal-tar diluted 
with a little turpentine. 

Therapeutic Inutility of 
Vaseline. — Dr. Mielok, of 
Hamburg, in the Monatahefte 
fur praictiscJie Dermatologte, 
states that the human skin is 
impermeable to vaseline, incon- 
sequence of which the use of 
this substance prevents the ab- 
sorption of such medicaments 
as are mixed with it for this 
purpose. 

Bath Soap-pads.— One of the 
great draperv houses of Paris is 
selling at 4a. each little linen 
bags for baths, described as 
'* Bain savonneux 4 Textrait de 
son,^' a sort of oatmeal soap 
bath. The bag contains alto- 
gether about half a pound of a 
perfumed mixture of bran, 
meal, and powdered soap. On 
wetting and pressing a good 
lather is produced, as well as a 
soft pad for rubbing the body. 

Benzoic Acid. — A good pill 
can be made with five grains 
and one minim of glycerin. 
This is a convenient way for 
giving it in phosphatic deposits. 



Calendar of Meetings of State and other Medical Associations. 
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z. Date of Meeting. 

2. Name of Society. 

3. Place of next meeting. 
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5. Are exhibits made in connection with the meeting? 



6. Does the society make provision for such exhibits ? 

7. Are there any taxes or licenses which apply to non-resident 

exhibitors? 

8. Or to non-residents who sell ? 

9. Secretary or Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
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Apr. 14, 15, and 16 

** 14, 15, 16, and 17... 

''. 15, 16, and 17 

'* 16, 17, and 18 

* 21 

*• 21, 22, 23, and 24. . . 

*' 21, 22, 23, and 24... 

*« 21, 22, 23 and 24. . . 

*' 22, 23 and 24 

•' 28 

** 28,29, 30 and May 1 

May 12 

" 12 and 13 

'* 12 and 14 

" 19, 20, and 21 

** 20 and 21 

«* 21 

'« 20, 21, and 22 

*• 26 and 27 

•* 26, 27, and 28 

" 27and28 

»* 27, 28, and 29 

June — 

** 2 

•* 2 and 3 

** 3. 4 and 5 

" 4 and 5 

" 9 

" 9 and 10 

" 9 and 10 

" 9, lOanjdll 

" lOandll 

•« 11 

" 16 

*» 16andl7 

" 17 

** 25 and 26 

July 14 

" 15andl8 

Sept. — 

** 8 and 9'.. 

" 15, 16, and 17 

Oct. 6 

Feb. 2, 8, and 4, 1886.... 
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Mississippi State Med. Soc. . . 
South Carolina State Med. Soc, 

Texas State Med. Soc 
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Louisiana State Med. Soc.. 
Arkansas State Med. Soc... 
Cal. Electic State Med. Soc 



Amer. Med. Assoc. 



Missouri State Med. Soc. 



Amer. Climatological Assoc. . . 

Indiana State Med. Soc 

Illinois State Med. Soc 

West Virginia State Med. Soc. 
N. Carolina State Med. Assoc. . 

Iowa State Med. Soc 

Wisconsin Homoeop. Med. Soc. 
Nebraska State Med. Soc. . . . 

Connecticut State Med. Soc. . . 

Pa. State Med. Soc 

Amer. Laryngological Soc. . . . 

Wisconsin State Med. Soc 



Maine State Med. Soc 

Ohio State Med. Soc 

Miimesota State Med. Soc. 
Delaware State Med. Soc. . 
Mass. State Med. Soc 



Nashville 

Greenville 

Savannah 

Greenville , 

Charleston 

Houston 

Washington, D. C 



New Orleans. 
Little Rock... 
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New Orleans, La. 
St. Joseph 



New York, N. Y. 

Indianapolis 

Springfield 

eston 

Durham 

Cedar Rapids. . . . 
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Scranton 

Detroit, Mich 



Milwaukee. 
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St.'Paul.. 
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New Jersey State Med. Soc. . 

Oregon State Med. Soc 

Michigan State Med. Soc 

R. L State Med. Soc 

Colorado State Med. Soc 

N. H. State Med. Soc 
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Vermont State Med. Soc. . 
Amer. Otological Assoc. . . 



Amer. Ophthalmological Soc, 



Virginia State Med. Soc 

N. Y. Homoeop. State Med. Soc. 

Amer. Gynecological Soc 

Med. Assoc. Dist. of Columbia. 



New York State Med. Soc. 
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Dr. C. C. Fite, NashviUe. 
Dr. J. Thighpen, Greenville. 
Dr. Wra. Duncan, Savannah 
Dr. S. R. Denn, Greenville. 
Dr. H. D. Fraser, Charleston 
Dr. J. J. Burroughs Houston 
J. S. Billings, Surg. U. S. A., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dr.F.W.Parham. N.Orleans 
Dr. L. P. Gibson, LiUle Rock 
Dr. H. M. Logan, San Fran- 

cipco. 
Dr. W'. H. Watkins, New 

Orleans. 
Dr. H. H. Middlecamp.War- 

renton. 
Dr. J. B. Walker, Phila., Pa. 
Dr. E. S. Elder, Indianapolis 
Dr. B.M.Griffith, Springfield 
Dr. A. A. Kunst, Weston. 

Dr. H. Ristine, Cedar Rapids 

Dr. E. W. Beebe, Milwaukee 

Dr. Emil Christiansen, 
Grand Rapids. 

Dr.L. B. St. John, Hartford. 

Dr. J. F. Ernhart, Scranton. 

Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. J. T. Reeve, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Dr. C. D. Smith, Portland. 

Dr. J. M. Deaver. Dayton. 

Dr. D. Leasure, St. Paul. 

Dr. G. W.Marshall, Mulford 

Dr. F. W. G088, Roxburj', 
Boston. 

Dr. S. H. Hunt,Long Branch 

Dr. E. P. Fraser, Portland. 

Dr. H. R. Mills, Port Huron. 

Dr. H. S. Olney, Providence. 

Dr. W. E. Wilson, Denver. 

Dr. W. G. Carter, Concord. 

Dr. G. M. Hammond, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. E. S.Albee, Bellows Falls 

Dr. J. J. B. Vermyne, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Dr. O. F. Wadsworth, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. L. B. Edwards, Rich- 
mond. 

Dr. J. L. Moffatt, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dr. F. P. Foster, New York. 

Dr. L. Tyler, 1206 G st., 
Washington. 

Dr. S. B. Ward, Albany. 
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(OrIOINAL Ck)VllUKIOATION.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO THE STUDY 
OF BOTANY. 

BY LAURENCE JOHNSON, A.M., M.l>. 

Prof esaor of Medical Botany in the Medical Department of 
the University of the City of N, Y\ 

HOTOGRAPHY 
diiringthe past few 
years, has grown 
into popular favor 
as an amusement 
for idle hours, one 
that can be highly 
enjoyed in sum- 
I iier li ol iday s , an d 
the camera has, 
with many, taken 
the place of the 
rod and gun. 

This populariza- 
tion of the uso of a 
stric tly 6ci ent ific 
iDstnimetit is due 
mamiy to im- 
provements i n 
photographic pro- 
cesses, which en- 
able one, With no 
ehcnucal knowl- 
edge and little ma- 
nipulative skill, tt> 
'^ protluce at leawt 
pass'.ible pictures. 
Following these 
impro vem ents 
have naturally 
come into the mar- 
ket» inexpensive 
portable appara- 




of them, with slight modifications, may be made to serve 
our purpose. 

The camera is conunonly made to receive a 4x5 or a 5x8 
inch plate, these being the sizes of pictures most popular 
among amateurs. Oi the two, the larger size is pre- 
ferable, since, without being much heavier, it enables one 
to take either large or small pictures as desired, for the 
5x8 inch plate-holaer may be readily arranged to receive 
smaller plates also. 

For all ordinary purposes the simple camera shown in 
Fig. 3 will be sufficient. It consists of two boxes connected 
by a bellows; the front box, bearing the lens, is securely 
fastened to a light but strong frame, which, at the time of 
, use, is screwed upon the tripod. Along this frame moves 
* the second box, naving at its base a binding screw, by 
w^h ich i t in ay I m^ j^ec u T^*^ y fi x ' il i it any ( 1 esi ref 1 pu i u t . The 
back of this box is clwt'd by a frame incloning ground 
glass. In some cameras tbLs fr^inie rests urw^n two pegs at 
the base, from which it m removed and laid aside after 
focussing the lens; in others it Ls held by hinges, permitting 
it to be turned down out of the \\t\j after ft>cussmg. Of the 
two modes of attaching the ground glass, I prefer the lat- 
ter as being more convenient and less conducive to acci- 
dents. 

This is the simplest and cheapest form in which a camera 
can be made, and, provided it be well made, it will answer 
the purposes to which I shall invite the re^a^ler's attention. 
The boxes and l>ellow8 must be absolutely light-tight, so 
that when the ground glas^ is removed and the plate- 
holder inserted in its place, not the faintest ray can any- 
where penetrate, save tn rough the lens. The movable por- 
tion of the camera should be capable of easy, steady, and 
accurate motion, Such canienis are commonly made of 
light, w^ell-seasLined wood, and are painted of a ilead 
black within, while the outside m either blackened or 
stained. 

If I were sure the reader could always be satisfied with 
the absfilute nect^sarie-s of life, I might stop here in the 
description of camera*^ and not mention the more costly, 
luxurious ones. But as I write mainly of my own exi>e- 



tus of reasonably good tjuality. 
Still, to the great nniss of pen- 
pie, photography appears ai^ ni \ s- 
terious and difficult as evJ-r; 
and even many skilful amateurs 
seem little impressed with its 
viilue save as a means of pre- 
serving mementoes of persuns 
and places. 

Having used the camem con- 
siderably in the study of medi- 
cinal plants, I shall endeavor to 
point out in a few shortartirles 
now it may be made useful to 
students, especially of medicine 
and pharmacy. 

It requires no argument to prove that plants cannot be 
satisfactorily studied in the mutilated condition in which 
we find them in drug stores. Even well-preserved herbarium 
specimens are but poor substitutes for living plants. Care- 
ful drawings assist materially, but thejr are made only by 
skilful hands^ and even then often fail to more than sug- 
gest the action, as artists call it, of the living speci- 
men. In this last respect, photograph v leaves nothing to 
be desired ; as also in affording faithful representations of 
delicate and changeable structures. 

First of all we require to consider the question of 



APPARATUS. 

Most manufacturers of photographic apparatus, who 
cater to the tastes of amateurs, put up complete outfits, 
comprising everything necessary to the production photo- 
grapnic pnnts. Such outfits commonly consist of a cam- 
era, with portable tripod, plate holders, plates, developing 
trays, and the necessary chemicals for developing the 
plates and printing proof, together with a light box or 
telescomc case, in which the whole may be carried in the 
hand. Those at present furnished by reliable manufacturers 
are marvels of convenience and cheapness, and almost any 




Fio. 1.— Apparatus for photographing plants. 

rience, I assume that others will have similar experiences, 
and after the necessaries, yearn for the luxuries, hence I 
shall make brief mention of some of them. 

First of all, there is the swing-hack (Fig. 5). With the 
camera described above, one can make good pictures of 
objects at right aneles to the plane of vision, provided the 
field be limited and the lens be f ocussed upon or near its 
centre; but if a portion of the object present receding 
lines, there will be more or less distortion. This distor- 
tion is in a great measure prevented by the swing-back, a 
movable part of the rear box of the camera, by means 
of which the portion of the plate receiving the image of 
the receding ooject is carried a short distance farther from 
the lens, and thus this section of the picture made a little 
larger than it otherwise would be, and hence better pro- 
portioned. In photographing buildings at short range, the 
swing-back is absolutely necessary, since the upper parts 
are considerably farther away from the camera than the 
lower, and woiud be distorted in the picture unless cor- 
rected. So in photographing plants at short ran^e — and 
most plants must of course be photographed in this man- 
ner — I have often found the swing-back very convenient, 
if not almost indispensable. Hence I would advise the 
beginner in photography to obtain a camera with this at- 
tachment; tne slightly mcreased expense is of small mo- 
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ment compared with the added con- 
venience and efficiency of the instru- 
ment. 

The front or face of the camera 
bears the lens through which the 
hght enters, and works its wonders 
upon the sensitive plate. As this is the 
most important part of the whole appa- 
ratuBj it reouires more than a passmg 
mention. The lens furnished with the 
ordinary amateur outfit is what is 
known as a single combination lens 
that is, one composed of a single 
piece each of flint and crown glass 
cemented together. This is mounted 
in a metal tube which 
screws into a collar at- 
tached to the front of 
the camera. A little in 
advance of the lens is 
placed a diaphragm 
which admits i i g h t 
through onlv the central 
poition of the lens, thus 
reducing the spherical 
aberration, but not cor- 
recting it entirely. Such 
a lens does fair work in 
landscape photography, 
where slight distortion 
passes without notice, 
out for the work we are 
considering, it isscarcelv 
appropriate. We wish au 



As to the plate-holder (Fig. 6) little 
need be said, since one will naturally 
take those furnished with his outfit. I 
have, however, found great satisfac- 
tion m those having one side of the 
slides silicated (Fig. 11) so as to admit 
writing notes of the subject, exposure, 
etc. This is of ten a very great conveni- 
ence, and may be the means of pre- 
venting the exposure of a plate a sec- 
ond time. 

Regarding the tripod (Fig. 8), it is 
only necessary to say that it should, 
as a first requisite, have firmness; 
and next, be as light as possible. 




Fio. 2.— Camera, plate-holder, tripod, etc., as furDUihed in ordinary amateur outfits. 



light being intercepted by a blackened 
tin shade. A wooden box with a plane 
of ruby glass set in one side, in which 
a candle or kerosene lamp may be set 
answers admirably. Small holes bored 
on one side near the base and a lar^ 
one at the top, will afford sufficient air 
for combustion, and prevent overheat- 
ing. Of course, these holes must be 
so shaded as not to permit the escape 
of white light. The large one at tne 
top, for instance, may be covered by a 
tin can with small holes pimched on 
one side in the manner of old-fashion- 
ed tin-lanterns. A little ingenuity will 
thus enable one to supply 
himself with the requi- 
site at very little cost. 
A negative-rack (Fig. 
12) , on which to drain and 
dry negatives, a print- 
ing-frame (Fig. 13), and 
a broad, soft brush {Fig. 
H) should also be includ- 
ed in the outfit. 

In photographing 
small plants or pajts of 
plants, I have found the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 
1 very convenient. Two 
boards, three and one- 
half feet long and ten in- 
ches wide,, are united by 
hinges at one end. Near 




Fio. 10.— Deveiopini; dish. 



the lines to appear without distortion, 
and the objects as nearly as possible ot 
their proper proportions. These ends 
can only be attained in double or 
triple combination lenses which are 
necessarily more expensive than the 
single ones. Without attempting a 
description of such lenses, it will suf- 
fice to mention some which, from per- 
sonal experience, I can confidently 
recommend. The Dallmeyer and the 
Morrison lenses are certain to give 
satisfaction. With the latter I nave 
made a photograph in sections through 
an arc of 180% the different sections 
matching perfectly without the slight- 
est signs of distortion. But these 
lenses are exx)ensive, and, on this ac- 
count, may not be desired. In this 
case I can recommend the imitation 
DaUmeyer as one very satisfactory in 
its workings, and as good a cheap lens 
($8.00 or $9.00) as I am acquainted 
with. It is a very rapid lens, that is, 
requiring very short exposure, and 
when a small diaphragm is used, rea- 
sonably free from distortion. 

To conclude this part of the subject, 
then, I would advise the student to 
procure an * * outfit " complete, whether 
lor 4x5 or 6x8 plates, since the whole 
outfit can be procured more cheaply 
this way, and then add to it a Dall- 
meyer, Morrison, or imitation Dall- 
meyer lens, being guided in his choice 
of the lens by the condition of his 
purse. 




Fm. 8. -Tripod. 






Fio. 7.— Silicated slide of plate holder. 

The focussing-cloth, with which one 
shuts out the light when focussing the 
lens, may be of any light-ti^ht materi- 
al ; it is, however, commonly of black 
rubber-cloth. 

For the process of developing plates 
there are commonly supplied with 
amateur outfits two or three japanned 
iron pans (Fig. 10) , which answer for the 
purpose, though those made of gutta- 
percha or hard-rubber are much more 
serviceable. Sooner or later the iron 
rusts beneath the varnish, causing the 
latter to flake off. In this case one can 
temporarily repair the damage by 
scraping away the rust and applying 
anotner coat of varnish; but when 
much rusted, it is better to throw them 
away and get new ones. 

The development of dry-plates after 
exposure as weU as fitting them into tiie 
plate -holder before exposure, must be 
done by ruby red Hght. Lanterns of va- 
rious forms have been devised to af- 
ford such a light, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 11. Such a lantern is very 
convenient, but not absolutely essen- 
tial. I commonly work with an ordi- 
nary Argand gas-Dumer having a ruby 
chimney, the upward rays of white 




Fia 4.— Double combination lens. 




Fig. f.— Plate holder. 




Fio. 9.— Lens tube and corer. 

the other end a stick, hinged to the 
upper board, rests upon the lower, fit- 
ting into holes so as to permit raising 
or lowering to any angle desired. On 
the free end of the upper board is 
erected a frame to hold the camera, 
the remainder of the board bein^ occu- 
pied by small screw-eyes placed m two 
rows at equal distances from each 
other. A frame, one and one-half by 
one foot, covered with gray drilling 
—a common canvas stretcher does ad- 
mirably—with two screw-eyes at the 
bottom, and a wooden rod to pass 
through the screw-eyes of the board 
and those of the frame, complete the 
apparatus. To the bottom of the 
frame, however, there should be at- 
tached a block (not shown in the cut), 
resting on the board and serving to 
keep the frame always in a perpendic- 
ular position. 

In using the apparatus, the plant to 
be photographea is attached to the 
clotn on uie frame by pins or thread, 
and then the latter is placed at the 
desired distance from the camera, 
and fixed by sliding the rod through 
the screw-eyes. 

(To be continued^ 
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FILTERING SYRUPS. 

Much trouble is usually found in fil- 
tering syrupy and mucilaginous pre- 
parations by the pharmacist, and he is 
frequently under the necessity of 
"repacking the filter" or wait an in- 
definite length of time for his prepara- 
tion to filter, thereby causing a ^reat 
loss by evaporation of all the volatile 
parts of the preparations. I have had 
a tin filter made which is very simple, 
but which works very rapidly, and 
entirely satisfactorily. It is made 
about two inches in diameter, larger 
than the top diameter of the ordinainr 
half gallon glass funnel, cylindrical, 
with sides about eight inches high, pro- 
vided with a tight-fitting cover. On 
the bottom is a flange about one inch 
wide, made to conform to the inside of 
the top of the glass funnel, and inside 
of this flange the bottom is cut out 
and flne strainer cloth is soldered 
over it, with two wires running trans- 
versely across under the strainer 
cloth to support it. I now take fine 
river sana and thoroughly wash it, 
and aiter drying it, put about one 
inch over the bottom of the filter^ 
place ^e filter on the funnel, put the 
funnel on the filter rack, and com- 
mence operations. Cough syrups, 
made up largely from simple syrup 
with fiuid extracts, may be rapidly 
filtered and satisfactorily done, as well 



cally as a substitute, there will be no 
longer any good excuse for using a 
dangerous compound.— C/iewi. News, 

Improved Powdered Meat. 

G. Danneoy. of Bordeaux, was the 
first who obtamed, in 1872, a French 
patent for preparing powdered meat. 

This proauct, however, like several 
others of a similar character, labored 
under the disadvantage of being pre- 
pared from fresh meat, and, therefore, 
nable to contain, and, in fact, not un- 
frequently containing, the eerms of 
tape-worm, which often resulted from 
the eating of this kind of food. 

Mr. P. G. Dannecy. of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the son of the aoove mentioned, 
now publishes the statement that, for 
some years past, he has modified his 
father's process by employingenough 
heat to aestroy these germs. The ope- 
ration 10 conducted as follows : 

The meat is immersed and left for 
at least one hour in about ten times its 
volume of boiling water, containing 
1 per cent of salt. It is then taken 
out, allowed to cool, and cut into thin 
slices (about 3 to 4 millimeters, or i 




Fio. 14.— Dust brush. 



ASSAY OF COMMERCIAL PEPSINS .♦ 

Thb author first prepared several 
specimens of pepsin himself, employ- 
ing various methods : 

1. Scheffer'8 metfiod,'-The lining 
membrane of the stomach of a fre^b^ 
slaughtered pig was dissected off, 
chopped moderately fine, and mace- 
ratea in one-half gallon of acidulated 
water (7J parts of hydrochloric acid 
and 500 parts of water), with frequent 
agitation for seven days. The solution 
was then poured off, and enough chlo- 
ride of sodium added to saturate it. The 
dense curdy precipitate fioating on top 
after twenty-four nours was skimmed 
off, strongly pressed, after a few days 
removed, then triturated with 480 
grains of sugar of milk, and dried. 

One grain of this was able to digest 
97 grains of egg-albumen. 

A saccharated pepsin prepared from 
this, by mixing 1 part with 9 parts 
of sugar of muk, was found of such 
a strength that one grain digested 68 
grains of egg-albumen. 

2. Same process.— But this was 
modified by chopping the whole stom- 
ach moderately fine. The yield was 
larger tnan in the previous operation, 
and the pepsin was more active, 1 
grain of the product digesting 104 
erains of albumen. And on further 
ailuting 1 part of the pepsin with 3 
parts^ sugar of milk, 1 grain of the 
product digested 71 grains of albumen. 

3. Jensen's Process.— The stomach 




Fio. 12.— Dreflsing rack. 

as all other preparations of like char- 
acter. Many times, in filtering auite 
a quantity of a preparation, the niter 
paper would have to be renewed sev- 
ere times, while this simple device 
will do the work as satistactorily in 
. half the time. D. S. White. 

Flandrkan, Dakota. 

A Harmless Soldering Mixture. 

Some time ago, when experimenting 
with various chemical substances 
which might possibly be used for sol- 
dering the tin cans in which fish, fruit, 
and vegetables are now extensively 
put up, I was led to interrupt my ex- 
periments on learning of a mixture 
which had been suggested for the pur- 
pose, which certainly, it seemed to 
me, satisfied all sanitary require- 
ments, and which was reported to 
work well in actual practice. As the 
mixture has been recently patented, 
its composition is no longer a secret, 
and I am therefore at liberty to state 
that it consists of lactic acid and 
glycerin, the best proportions being 
one pound of each of these substances 
with eight pounds of water. 

The inventor of the mixture is Abr. 
C. N. Waite, of Littleton, Mass., but 
I do not know whether the patent was 
issued to him or to the Avery Lactate 
Company. lapi informed that the 
mixture has been tried with success 
by Messrs. E. T. Cowdry &Co., incan- 
nme fish. How many accidents have 
really resulted in the past from the 
use of chloride of zinc I do not know, 
but no one can deny that there is pos- 
sible danger in its use, and if a harm- 
less substance, such as that mentioned 
above, can be made to work practi- 



FiG. 11.— Lamp. 

inch thick). These pieces are dried 
upon cloths in a well ventilated dry- 
ing oven, at a temperature of 40 to 50 
degrees. After three hours they are 
sumciently dry to be rubbed to pow- 
der, which may be done in a marble 
mortar with a wooden pestle. — After 
R^. de Pharm., 1886, 62. 

The Greek Government and the 
Quinine Trade. 

The f reauency of intermittent fever 
in Greece led to a proposal on the part 
of the Greek Government to take the 
matter in their own hai^ds, and they 
have submitted to the Parliament a 
bill to the following effect: 1. The 
Qovemment shall be entitled to pur- 
chase quinine sulphate of the oest 
quality from foreign manufactories, 
and to retail the same at cost price, 
to any one requiring it. 2. The retail 
price, which would vary according to 
the market price of the article and 
the cost of carriage and retailing, 
would be fixed every three months, 
and the result published in the Official 
Gazette. 3. The cost involved to be 
borne by the Home Ministry, and the 
money received to go into the Qovem- 
ment Exchequer. 4. The purchase 
and distribution to be effected bv the 
military authorities. It is stated that 
the Greek consuls in Germany, France, 
Austria, and Italy are requested to 
procure samples of quinine manufac- 
tured in those countries, and that 
these are to be submitted to a Com- 
mission of physicians and chemists. 
The pharmacists in Athens, as is 
natural, are not in favor of the bill, 
and have petitioned against it. — 
Chem. and Drugg, March. 



Fio. 18.— Printing frome. 

was chopped moderately fine, and di- 
gested in one-half gallon of acidulated 
water for six hours at a temperature 
of 45" C. (113° F.). The peptonic solu- 
tion thus produced was poured off, 
allowed to settle, and then filtered. 
The pale, straw-colored filtrate was 
evaporated slowly at a temperature of 
46** C, until it was of a syrupy con- 
sistence, then transferred to a por- 
celain slab, dried, and scaled off. The 
resulting preparation was rather un- 
satisfactory, tor on exposure to air for 
a short time, it absorbed moisture, 
forming a tough gelatinous mass. 

1 gram of this pepsin was found to 
di^t 108 grains of albumen. And on 
diluting the pepsin with 4 parts of 
sugar of milk, 1 grain of the product 
digested 54 grains of albumen. 

A saccharated pepsin thus prepared 
does not keep well. A sample that 
had been kept but two weeks, wrapped 
in paper, was damp, badly caked, and 
had a very disagreeable odor, white 
other samples, kept in the same man- 
ner, but made by different processes, 
were imchanged. 

These three samples and others pur- 
chased in the market were then sub- 
jected to the pharmacopoeial test. As 
the pharmacopoeia gives no directions 
for the division of the egg albumen, 
the author adopted the following 
method in each case. Fresh eggs were 
dropped into boiling water and allowed 
to remain ten minutes ; they were then 
removed, cooled, and the whites freed 
from the shells, membrane, and yolks. 
The whites were then ground together 



* Abstract of a Thesis presented to the 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, 18S6, by Chablis 
Evnurrr Coombs, Ph.O. 
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thoroughly in a mortar and pressed 
throu^ a sieve of twenty m^es to 
the hnear inch. This egg albumen 
was prepared fresh for each experi- 
ment. 

For convenience and easy compari- 
son, the author divided his samples 
into three classes: 

1. The saccharated pepsins. 

2. The scale and stronger pepsins. 

3. The digestive compounos of pep- 
sin. 

The testing of the samples was car- 
ried out in a specially constructed ap- 
paratus, bein^ a water-bath with false 
bottom of wire-netting, upon which 
the test-vials (6 oz. wide-mouths) 
rested. Each was closed with a cap of 
white wrapping-paper held in place by 
a rubber band. Into each bottle, 
properly labelled, were weighed, first, 
507 grains of acidulated water, and to 
this was added 1 grain of saccharated 
pepsin. Next, 75 grains of prepared 
egg-albumen were added, the bottles 
covered, placed in the water-bath, and 
kept at 38**-40* C. (100* 104** F.) for six 
hours, being shaken in intervals of 
twenty minutes. The content^ of each 
bottle were then transferred to a close 
strainer, and the undigested albumen 
in each case was thoroughly washed, 
drained^ and all of the hqmd pressed 
out until the albumen was as near its 
original condition as it was possible 
to get it. The difference in weight 
(that is, the loss it had undergone) 
was taken as the amount digested by 
the sample.* 

1 grain each of the following fifteen 
samples of saccharated pepsins, made 
to act during six hours upon 75 grains 
of egg-albumen, digested the stated 
number of grains : 



No. 


Grains 


No. 


Grains 


1 


75 


8 


65 


2 


72 


9 


62 


3 


71 


10 


57 


4 


71 


11 


54 


5 


71 


12 


54 


6 


68 


13 


46 


7 


66 


14 


43 






15 


None 



There was a great difference in the 
action of these samples; some of them 
began to act in a few minutes, while 
others were slower. Two samples, in 
particular, displayed but slight diges- 
tive power till the last two hours, and 
then were very active, so that their 
final result compared favorably with 
the others. 

Two samples of No. 4 (of the same 
manufacturer) were tested at the same 
time. One was seven years old, while 
the other was comparatively fresh, yet 
their digestive power varied only 
Sgreuns. 

The author next took up the samples 
of scale and stronger pepsins. And 
here he obtained results which induce 
him to discredit the claims made by 
the manui^turers that their products 
would digest from 200 to 1,000 grains, 
respectively, of ^g-albumen. 

He prepared a saccharated pepsin, 
by triturating 1 part of the stronger 
pepsin with 3 parts of sugar of milk, 
and 1 grain of this digested 71 grains 
of egg-albumen. Yet 1 Krain of the 
stronger pepsin itself, which should 
have been supposed to have four times 
the strength of the trituration pre- 
pared from it, and therefore should 
have dijgested 284 grains, only digested 
104 grains of albumen. 

The author found that tJie finer the 
powder the more active is the j^epsin. 
Samples 1 and 5 in the f oUowmg list 
were of the same make, and from the 
same lot No. 1 was in very fine pow- 
der, and 1 grain digested 142 grains of 

* This is, indeed, the 'nsaal method followed by 
nearly all experimenters, but it is naturally quite 
liable to give discordant results, an there is never any 
absolute certainty that the condition (moisture) of 
the albumen before and after the experiment is the 
same. Probably the only thoroughly safe method Is 
that of Stutzer (see our last number, p. 84), in which 
the nitrogen is determined in the albumen. Never- 
theless, a series of assays made uniformly by the 
process detailed by the author gives practically 
us49f ul results.— Ed. A. D. 



albumen, while No. 5, being in coarse 
powder, only digested 108 grains. 

The test was made as follows: 1 
grain of pepdn was mixed with 1,000 
grains of acidulated water, and 500 
grains of prepared ^g-albumen added 
to it. The larger amount of water was 
taken in order to cover the albumen. 
The manipulation was the same as be- 
fore. After six hours, however, but 
slight action was displayed by anv of 
the samples. A new series was then 
preparea, in which only 507 grains of 
acidulated water and 200 grains of al- 
bumen were used, and this time the 
results were better. 

One grain each of the following 12 
samples of scale and stronger pepsins, 
made to act during six hours on 200 
grains of albumen, digested : 



No. 


Grains. 


No. 


Grains. 


1. 


142 


7. 


107 


2. 


ISO 


8. • 


107 


3. 


120 


9. 


104 


4. 


116 


10. 


103 


5. 


108 


11. 


•7 


6. 


108 


12. 


86 



The digestive compounds of pepsin 
also examined by tne author, which 
comprise pills ana solutions of pepsin, 
may be omitted here, as the amount 
claimed by the makers to be present is 
not always indicated. 

A wine of pepsin made from sample 
No. 1 of the saccharated pepsins above 
enumerated, and made by the follow- 
ing formula, was found, contrary to 
expectation, remarkably active: 

Saccharated Pepsin. . . .256 grains. 

Distilled Water 2 fl. oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid. ... 24 min. 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Sherry Wine, enough to 16 fl. oz. 

One fl. dchm. of this was mixed with 
607 grains of acidulated water and 100 
grains of prepared albumen. After 
six hours it had digested 73 grains of 
the latter. 

Of 40 samples of pepsin and their 
preparations which tne author exam- 
med, 4 were devoid of peptic action 
altogether, and of the saccharated pex>> 
sins claiming to be ^' pharmacopcBial,^' 
SO^ answered to the officinal require- 
ments. 

BORIC ACID.* 

The author first gives an accoimt of 
the Italian boric acid industiy, and 
then treats of the American Dorax 
sources and their effects upon the im- 
portation of the foreign article. We 
omit the first portion (^ the paper, and 
give the more interesting portions of 
the remainder as follows: 

The importation of boric acid into the 
United States has formerly been very 
large. The well-known firm of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., of New York, has had, 
previous to 1883, an annual importa- 
tion of some 200 caaks. Boric acid 
has been used to an enormous extent 
in the manufacture of borax. At pres- 
ent, however, lar^ ouantities of pure 
borax are obtamea from natural 
sources in this countrv. It wasas early 
as 1856, when Dr. John A. Veatch dis- 
covered borax in Tehama Co., Cal.. 
and since that time the importanon ot 
foreign boric acid has steadily de- 
creased and almost entirely ceased. 
As is well known, all the borax sold in 
former years in the markets was an ar- 
tificial combination of boric acid with 
soda, and the borax trade was a monop- 
oly. Now, in California, we find it m 
immense quantities in what is called 
Clear Lake, about thirty-six miles 
from the Pacific Ocean and one hun- 
dred miles north of San Francisco, 
among volcanic rocks. At the lower 
end of this lake we find sulphur de- 
posited, covering many acres, and 
trom ten to twelve feet in height. A 
great part of this sulphur has been 
sold at large profit. By the side of 
this sulphur-tank is a spring, from 



which runs a small stream down into 
dear Lake. This spring is a saturat- 
ed solution of boric acid m water, and 
by simple solar evaporation large 
quantities of the acia are obtained, 
and then, by recrystallization, a pro- 
duct is obtamed equal to that made in 
any laboratory. Tnis spring probablv 
has no eoual in America or abroad, 
nothing like it having been recorded. 
Close beside it is another similar one, 
but it holds in solution certain impu- 
rities, such as magnesium, cJuminium, 
calcium, etc., and to make pure boric 
acid from it, very careful manipula- 
tion is requiridd. 

In the National Dispensato^. 3d 
edit., 1874, p. 1,386, we find the follow- 
ing passage: *' Previous to 1880, the 
importation into the United States of 
borax amounted to about 3,500 lbs. 
annually, but in 1880 and in 1882 it ex- 
ceeded 15,000 lbs., and in 1883 over 
four and one-thira million pounds of 
boric acid were imported. 

But this statement does not tally 
with other authorities. For instance, 
the U. S. Dispensatory, 15th ed., 1883, 
says: **The importation of borax, 
which formerly amounted to from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 pounds annually, 
has practicallv ceased, and the Amer- 
ican product has been largely export- 
ed." 

Now, in the new Tariff which was 
enacted by Congress in the early part 
of 1883, and which went into effect on 
July 1st, 1883, a duty of five cents per 
pound is placed on pure boric acid, four 
cents on crude boric acid, and three 
cents per lb. on borate of lime. These 
heavy duties have excluded these ar- 
ticles from importation, and cause the 
home demand to be supplied bv the 
Califomian product. These duties 
were supposed to be just and necessary 
to protect the American industry, but 
this is untrue as will be seen from the 
following extracts: 

" Borax is so abundant at Columbus, 
Nevada, that it sells for four cents a 
pound, at which price it still affords a 
fair profit. When first produced it 
brought 30 cents."— (-Boston Journal.) 

**And yet it was considered neces- 
sary to protect it by a duty on im- 
ported borax, so that the American 
labor producing it might not be ob- 
liged to compete with pauper labor 
abroad."— (Bo«*on Herald,) 

The author then discusses the prepa- 
ration, properties, reaction, etc., of 
boric acid, and finally appends the fol- 
lowing table, obtained irom the U. S. • 
Bureau of Statistics, which bears out * 
his statement about the importation 
of the article. 

Statement showing the Qaantity and Value 
of imported Boric Acid, entered for 
consumption in the U. S., with thn rate 
of duty, and the amount of duty col- 
lected thereon, from 1867 to 1884 in- 
closive : 



* Al>stract of a thesis presented to the 
chusetta Coll^re of Pharmiicy, 1885, by Frank H. 
MonsAK, Ph.G. 
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* a denotes the commercial, b the pure acid. 

t These are the finrures in the oriKinai document. 
We should have expected $1,716.00 and $80.d0re- 
ectlTety. 
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[OrioimaI' Commumication.] 

THE ARCHITECTURE AND ARRANGEMENT OF 

KELLEY Sc DURKEE'S DRUG-STORE. 

(Continued from page 88.) 

N the rear of the prescrip- 
tion counter an opening 
lias been made in the 
wall for placing the 
soiled dishes, in order 
that a boy may remove 
them from tne other 
side for cleansing, with- 
out being in the way of 
the dispensers, while do- 
ing so ; the opening is 
closed by a small 
sliding-door. The 
chemicals, syrups, 
tinctures^ extracts, 
etc., which are in 
greatest demand are 
placed directly back 
of the prescription 
counter. It was ne- 
One of the window cases. cessary to put many 

of the fluid extracts and elixirs not in active reauest in 
drawers; the section marked '* drawers for bottles," on 
the plan of details on page 86, is so used ; each drawer will 
contain tyenty pint and five four-ounce bottles. In order 
to facilitate finding the preparations, the drawers are all 
numbered and referred to on an alphabetical list of con- 




by the black marble back of it; the face of the arch is Vic- 
toria red, deeply cut into polished diaper figures, a new 
and effective way of treating marble work. A narrow line 
of black separates the Victoria red from rosette-carved 
Italian griotte and a moulding of black separates the white 
beveUed.on^x of the arch from the Victoria red — the inside 
of the arch is a highly-polished red marble, a little lighter 
than the face of the arch, but contrasting strongly with the 
delicate cream of the Italian Sienna, which forms the mir- 
ror frame to the beveUed plate mirror. To introduce the 
ice and syrups, the mirror is swung backwards imtil 
caught by hooks which hold it in place. The carved line 
of marble of which the capitals of the column form a part, 
greatly add to the general beauty of the design. The col- 
umns are supported on a moulaed base of olack, which 
€dso extends across the body of the apparatus, and on which 
names of the syrups are engraved and gilded. The syrup 
gates are in a une of very dark Italian griotte, excepting 
the end gates, which come from block of Pyrenees green, 
forming a part of the base to the columns. 

The gallery is principally used for surplus stock and 
those goods not often in demand ; as it is found difficult to 
arrange some of the stock in the gallery so as to be attrac- 
tive, several of the sections are eiDout to be draped inside 
the glass doors with thin lemon-gold curtains, so as to 
partly conceal the contents. The entrance to the base- 
ment stairs is through the fly-doors in the rear of the pre- 
scription counter. A portion of the landing, two steps 
lower than the main store, is used for a marble wash- 
bowl and other toilet arrangements. To the left of the 
landing is a sink provided with hot and cold water for 
washing the soiled dishes. The fume-closet in the base- 
ment at the foot of the stairs is provided with an excep- 




Side caaes and counters and the gallery. 



tents. A card catalogue, by which ready reference is 
made to articles of special interest in pharmaceutical jour- 
nals, occupies the drawers above the ones last mentioned. 

The alcove room in the rear of the main store is used as 
follows: chemicals and alkaloids occupy the closets on 
each side of the entrance; on the right side of the room 
two comfortable spring-beds are placed, one above the 
other, closing in the daytime, something the same as the 
upper berths in modem sleeping-cars, wardrobes for coats, 
hats, etc., and the library, protected by glass doors, oc- 
cupy the remaining space. Several leaves or shelves are 
arranged to slide out on rests for use as tables or coun- 
ters in the daytime ; at night a carpet is placed on the tile 
floor for coinf ort, and a curtain separating it from the 
store may be drawn. A speaking-tube to basement and 
front door, two electric call boxes for messengers, and a 
telephone are placed conveniently. 

The soda fountain is situated m the comer nearest the 
front door, and is especially unique, Messrs. Kelley & 
Durkee having had some ten or twelve designs submitted 
by different artitects, artists, and apparatus-makers. The 
one used was drawn by Mr. Rinn, me artist decorator of 
Boston (see July number). The draught arms, of which 
there are five, spring from a beveled Mexican onyx, beau- 
tifully mottled with bluish-gray, the columns supporting 
the arch are of California white onyx, brought into contrast 



tionally strong draught by being run into and part way 
up the boiler flue. 

The closet has glass swinging-doors and a variety of 
gas, water^ and steam connections. The cement floor is 
covered with sheet lead, slanted in such a manner that 
any liquid accidentally spilled will flow directly into the 
sewer. The large steam kettle is placed in the closet in 
order that the odor and vapor may be carried away— a 
slide in the counter or table to the fume-closet covers the 
still when not in use, so all the room may be available 
when needed. A Prentiss' still, with steam attetchments. 
is also used inside the closet. The shelves near are used 
to hold the following apparatus: still-head, large four- 
foot Remington condenser, Sparrow mixer, Harns sifter, 
sieves, hot-filter tank, etc. The laboratory table (not 
shown) has the top of maple plank, and is about e^ht 
feet long and four feet wide, and is fitted with drawers 
and closets. The permanent furniture of the counter con- 
sists of a desk, an Enterprise drug-mill, and a Wiesnegg 
furnace. Besides the table, three large swinging leaves 
in other parts of the room, supjoorted on strong legs, give 
some sixty more feet of room. Over the desk near the cfoor 
at which the goods are received^ the reagents and testing- 
apparatus are kept. The remainmg things in the room are 
tnose which are generally seen in laboratories, such as 
percolators, capsules, etc., etc., excepting a Stanyan 
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mixer for stiff pastes, and a new bot- 
tle- washing attachment which sends a 
fine and forcible stream of water into 
a bottle when it is pressed down upon 
it, cleaning very dirty bottles quickly, 
thoroughly, ana with the expenditure 
of a small quantity of water. 

(To be continued.) 



Oil of BoBB. 

One of the characteristic tests for 
the ^nuineness of oil of rose has been 
considered its property of separating 
when slowly cooled to near 10° C (50 
F.), a crystalline stearopten, free from 
oxygen. Though the percentage of 
this stearopten contained in the oil has 
been known to vary greatly, probably 
between 4 and nearly 70 per cent 
(Hanbury,**Science Papers," 1876, 171), 
yet, until within a short time ago, it 
was never found entirely absent in any 
oil of rose claiming to be genuine. 
Lately, however. Mr. Helm reported 
having met witn reputedly genuine 
samples containing none of this stear- 
opten at all. 

Prof. FlUckiger, who has chosen 
this statement as the subject of one of 
his recent papers (Arch, d. PJuirm, 
223, 185), reports that he himself had 
never met with such an oil, but does 
not consider its occurrence as at all im- 
possible, since it is well known that 
probably all the oil of rose of the 
Turkish market, even that obtained 
from the most reliable houses at Con- 
stantinople, is adulterated. Possibly 
some of the additions were copious 
enough to prevent any separation of 
the stearopten. 

A sample of genuine Turkish oil of 
rose, obtained by the agent of Schim- 
mel& Co., of Leipzig, at Kazanlik, 
personally, was found by Prof. Fliick- 
iger to contain 9.20i, of the stearop- 
ten. Moreover, wnile the absolute 
genuineness of even this sample of oil 
may still be doubted, a positive proof 
is offered by the fact that oil or rose 
distilled by Schimmel & Co. from roses 
grown near Leipzig was found to con- 
tain 28.80^ cfi the stearopten. 

After aU, it seems that the require- 
ments of the pharmacopoeia coincide 
with the possibilities ana facts; but it 
may nevertheless be advisable to take 
into consideration the anomalous fact 
observed by Mr. Helm. 

Kew ProoesB for Preparing Chlorate 
of Potassium. 

Chlorine gas is conducted through 
milk of magnesia, and the resulting 
solution evaporated to 35°-30°B., untu 
a portion of the chloride of magnesium 
begins to crystallize out. This con- 
centrated solution is now mixed with 
chloride of potassium (obtained from 
the Stassfurt potash mines), and the 
resulting products are chlorate of 
potassium and chloride of magnesium. 
The larger portion of the chlorate of 
potassium crystallizes out. The re- 
maining mother-liquid contains only 
5 to 10 per cent of the total quantity of 
the chlorate, which it does not pay to 
extract. It is then further treated 
with hydrochloric acid and steam, 
whereby the chlorate is made to give 
off chlorine gas, which is absorbed by 
magnesia or lime. The residue, con- 
taining an excess of hvdrochloric acid, 
is neutralized with carbonate of magne- 
sium, and consists now of a solution of 
chloride of magnesium contaminated 
with a little chloride of potassium. It 
fs evaporated to 45^ 6., allowed to 
cool, and to become solid. This solidi- 
fied magnesium chloride may either 
be sold as such, or may be reconverted 
into magnesia by driving off the 
chlorine with heat, when the magnesia 
may be again used in the next opera- 
tion. This process has been patented 
by E. K. Muspratt, of Seaforth Hall, 
and G. Eschellmann, of Widnes. 



[ORIOIMAL CoMMCTNIOATIOir.] 

ROTARY BURETTE HOLDER. 

One of us for some time past has used 
a rotary burette holder, which is very 
convenient, when several assays are 
to be made one after another, involv- 
ing the use of different test-liqtdds. 
The apparatus which we have con- 
structea for ourselves is a circular 
boc^ with a smooth central brass 
plate at its lower surface, from the 
middle of which proceeds a smooth 
iron rod, which is inserted into a 
piece of iron pipe provided with a 
brass shoulder and screwed into a firm 
base. Oneof Dr. Squibb's retort stands, 
cutoff to a suitable height, will answer 
well. A thread is cut on the upper 
end of the pipe, and an ordinary coup- 
hng, to which the brass shoulder is 
solaered, is screwed upon it. The 
circular board, therefore, revolves 
smoothly upon the brass shoulder. In 
the illustration, the board carrying 
the burettes has been purposely raised 




up to show the rod and the shoulder 
upon which the board revolves. The 
burettes are held by clamps resem- 
bling ordinary pinch-cocks, so ar- 
ranged that they will be able to grasp 
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the burettes firmly. One of these is 
shown in the above cut. The feature 
of the turn-table afforded by G. 
Hoppe's apparatus, previously de- 
scribed, may easily be combined with 
the rotary burette-holder, which may 
be of occasional advantage. 

SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHATES 

of Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine, 

"with Assays of Samples.* 

The author first quotes the various 
names under which this preparation 
is known, which are — ^besides the of- 
ficinal one— Easton's Syrup, Aitkin^s 
Syrup, Syrup of the Three Phos- 
phates, and Syrup of Triple Phos- 
phates. 

He next gives a detailed account of 
the various formulae formerly pro- 
posed for preparing this syrup, and 

* Abstract of a thesis presented to the Massa- 
ohusetts College of Pharmacy, 1885, by Josiab 

' CUfTOH OUTTUIQ, PH.0. 



discusses their merits or disadvan- 
tages. He points out that the strength 
of the product, prepared by what is 
known as Aitkin's and Ekiston's for- 
mulae, does not correspond with the 
proportion of the ingredients claimed 
for it, since the several operations of 
mutu^ decomposition (to produce the 
ferrous phospnate), or precipitation, 
introduce discordant results. More- 
over, he finds, as many others have 
before him, that the finished prepara- 
tion does not keep well, becomes dark 
colored and eventuaDy deposits a sed- 
iment, probablv due to oxidation of the 
iron salt, and to some action of the 
phosphoric acid upon the sugar or its 
colormg matter. 

He finds the new officinal process 
(U. S. Pharm., 1880) to be the most 
satisfactory. With a view to devise 
a systematic process of assay for this 
preparation, ne first made a sample of 
the syrup irom standard ingredients 
prepared with the gr^test care by 
himself. [The author gives the meth- 
ods by which he prepared every in- 
gredient and tested its purity and 
conformity to pharmacopseial require- 
ments. But owing to want of space, 
we are compelled to omit this ana 
other interesting portions of the 
thesis.] 

The method of assay adopted by the 
author was the following: The alka- 
loids, quinine and strychnine were 
precipitated in a weighed portion of 
the syrup diluted with an eaual vol- 
ume of water, by means of soaa. The 
mixture was then shaken with three 
successive portions of chloroform, the 
chlorof onmc layers united and evap- 
orated, and the residue dried at 212'' 
F. This was then weighed as ^* total 
£dkaloids." 

These mixed alkaloids were treated 
with ether three times in succession; 
whereby all the quinine was dissolved, 
and the strychnine nearly all remains 
behind. [Strychnine requires about 
1,250 parts of ether for solution.] The 
residue of the ethereal solution is 
weighed as quinine. 

The liquid from which the alkaloids 
were separated is next evaporated to 
dryness, and the dry residue ignited 
until it forms a gravish- white mass on 
cooling. The slowly cooled residue is 
treatea with hydrochloric acid and 
then filtered. In the filtrate, the iron 
is precipitated by ammonia, and the 
precipitate thoroughly wasned and 
Ignited. This gives the weight of ferric 
oxide. 

The free phosphoric acid is deter- 
mined in a separate sample of the 
syrup, diluted with water, by adding 
test-solution of magnesium [U. S. Ph., 
p. 392], collecting the precipitate after 
twelve hours* washing, drying, and 
igniting. From the residue, which is 
pyro-phosphate of magnesium, the 
amount of phosphoric acid is calcu- 
lated. 

The results obtained by the author, 
in 13 commercial samples of syrups, 
are appended in tables, from which we 
gather the following : 

A standard syrup, prepared by the 
author himself, was found to yield in 
20 grammes : 

Om. 

Total Alkaloids 0.274 

Quinine 0.269 

Strychnine 0.006 

Ferric Oxide 0.0546 

Phosphoric Acid (P«O0 0.513 

[The latter calculated from the au- 
thor's figures.] 

The commercial samples varied 
greatly, the extremes being in 20 Gm. 
of the syrup: 

Higbeot. Lowest. 
Total Alkaloids. ...0.295 0.176 

Quinine 0.295 0.173 

Strychnine 0.014 0.005 

Ferric Oxide 0.1998 0.0476 

Phoeph. Acid (P.O.). 0.482 0.2276 

[The latter calculated from the au- 
thor's figures]. 
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Toughened Filter-papers. 

In attemptiD^ to prepare pjrroxylin 
filters, the wnter found that paper 
was remarkably toughened by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid, the product being 
pervious to liquids, and qnite different 
from parchment-paper made with sul- 
phuric acid. Simple immersions in, 
or mere moistening with nitric acid of 
density 1.42, and subsequent washing 
with water, are sufficient to produce 
the effect, and no particular precau- 
tions are necessary. 

The toughened paper can be used 
like the ordinary kmd. filtration being 
but little retarded, whilst the closeness 
of its texture and the absence of all pin- 
holes render its action efficient. It 
can be washed and rubbed without 
damage, like a piece of hnen, and is 
therefore likely to prove useful for the 
collection of substances that have to 
be removed from the filter whilst wet. 
Comi)arative trials were -made of the 
strength of wet Swedish paper before 
and after being toughenedC A strip 
of each, 25 Mm, wide, was made 
into a loop, and the ends held in a ver- 
tical clamp; through the loop was 
passed a glass rod 6 Mm. in diameter, 
to which By strings at each end a scale- 
pan was attached. Oi-dinary ffiter- 
paper broke with a weight that varied 
from 100 to 160 granunes, whilst the 
tourfiened paper borea weight of about 
1.5 Kilos before it gave way, and is 
therefore more than ten times as strong 
as the other. In consequence of its 
great tenacity, the toughened paper 
can be used in oixiinary funnels with 
the vacuum pump. 

Several trials were made, and it was 
foimd to bear the greatest pressure 
produced by the pump employed (a 
common exhausting syringe), whilst a 
single stroke of the piston broke the 
ordinary paper. The treatment with 
nitric acid producing but little change 
in texture, the toughened paper fits 
sufficiently close to the ninnel to 

Srevent imdue access of air, and is 
iierefore not open to the objection 
made against the parchment filters re- 
commended by Tichborne (Pliarm. J. 
Trans,, 1871, 881). An admirable way 
of preparing filters for the pump is to 
dip only the ajpex of the folded paper 
into nitric acid, and then wash with 
water ; the weak part is thus effectually 
toughened, whilst the rest remains un- 
altered. 

The paper contracts in size under the 
treatment, and the ash is diminished. 
Thus circles, 11.6 Cm. in diameter, be- 
came reduced to 10. 4 Cm. or about one- 
tenth, whilst the ash was reduced from 
0.0026, to 0.0011 gramme. The tough- 
• ened paper contcuns no nitrogen. Tode- 
termme this point, a portion was gently 
heated in a test-tube with strong sul- 
phuric acid, by which it was almost 
immediately decomposed and carbon- 
ized. Water was added and the mix- 
ture filtered, a clear white filtrate be- 
ing obtained. On the other hand, 
similar paper that had been converted 
into pyroxylin, with the same nitric 
acid mixed with an equal bulk of oil of 
vitriol, dissolved in warm sulphuric 
acid without blackening, abundance 
of brown fumes being evolved, and the 
solution after dilution reacted strongly 
with ferrous sulphate. Moreover, Sie 
toughened paper gave no evidence of 
containing mtroeen by Lassaigne's 
test, and it burns like ordinary paper, 
and not at all like pyroxylin. 

Subjected to the action of nitric 
acid of the strength specified, paper 
undergoes no increase m weight, as is 
the case when pyroxylin is formed, 
but, on the contrary, there is a slight 
decrease. Thus a circle of Swedish 
paper 11.6 Cm. in diameter weighed 
0.6795 gramme before treatment with 
nitric acid, and afterwards it weighed 
only 0.6749 gramme, showing a loss of 
0.58 per cent. 

The effect of nitric acid on paper 
does not appear to have^been studied 



ve^ completely. Gmelin states 
C; Handbook," 15,136), apparently on 
his own authority, that ** cotton, linen, 
or paper immersed for two or three 
minutes in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.6 ac- 
qfuires the texture of parchment, and 
IS rendered impervious to light and 
water, because it becomes covered 
wth a film of xyloidin," and further, 
that ** paper immersed in cold, strong 
nitric acid swells up to a jelly, which 

gves a blue color with iodine on iso- 
ted spots, and therefore contains 
starch;^' and, on the authority of 
Mitscherlich, that ** Swedish paper is 
not at all decomposed by immersion 
in cold nitric acia of sp. gr. 1.2, and 
but slightly in the acid heated, to 100°. " 
No further information than this has 
been found by the writer.— E. E. H. 
Francis in Joum, Chem. Soc. 



Semi- Annual Report on Commercial 
Drugs and Chemioals.* 

Aconitine,~-QteYiQ So Co. state that 
they prepare this alkaloid according 
to Duouesners method, slightly modi- 
fied. This yields both an amorphous 
and a crystalline alkaloid. It has, 
however, been ascertained by Bunsen 
and Madsen, in Copenhagen, that 
G^he^s crystalline aconitine is less pow- 
erful than the amorphous variety, 
which is lust exactly the reverse of 
what is observed in the products of 
other manufacturers. Qehe & Co. ex- 

E'l that the only modification of 
uesnel's process which they have 
e is to use oxalic in place of tar- 
taric acid, and they cannot understand 
the cause of the oifference in action. 
[We think it unfortunate that this 
step has been taken, as there is already 
too much confusion among and dis- 
crepancy between the different aconi- 
tines of the market. In our opinion, 
it would be the safest plan, though 
perhaps attended with loss to the mS- 
ers, to withdraw the whole product 
from the market. In the case of such a 
powerful alkaloid, which appears to be 
so easily affected by reagents, perfect 
uniformity of preparation is the only 
guaranty for uniformity of effect.] 

Avelos Milk, originally recommend- 
ed by Dr. T. A. Velloso as a specific in 
cancerous sores, which were to be 
painted with it every third day, is not 
yet easily obtainable, nor is its true 
source known. 

Azolitmin.— The pure blue coloring 
matter of litmus has been in good de- 
mand in spite of its high price (10 Qm. 
at 4 marks, or about |3 per oz.). The 
substance is dissolved m water con- 
taining a little caustic soda, the proper 
tint produced by cautious addition of 
oxahc acid, and paper impregnated 
with this solution in tne usual manner. 
(See Lacmoid.) 

Balsam Copai&a. — The thin-fiuid 
Para balsam is supphed in largely in- 
creased quantity, and though tnis va- 
riety is much in demand/fresh ship- 
ments, which constantly arrive, wul 
probably prevent its becoming higher. 
Balsam Peru.— The price of this 
article has considerably declined, and 
supplies have been abundant. In 
spite of rumors of a diminished crop, 
the imports at Hamburg have been 
very large, and Gehe & Co. remark 
that spurious balsam has now become 
quite scarce. 

The improved test for the purity of 
balsam of Peru devised by the German 
Pharmacopoeia Committee is one 
which every genuine balsam will 
stand. 

Bismuth,— The uncertainty regard- 
ing the value of this metal terminated 
about the middle of last January id an 
advance of about fifty cents per kilo, 
which was determined on by the syn- 
9 competition of the 
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Australian mines which had disturbed 
the long-continued stability of the 
value ottbis metal, arranged by the 
coalition of the Saxonian and South 
American mines. The new competitor 
has now been taken into the firm, but 
nothing is known as to its output. It 
should have been expected that an in- 
creased production would result in 
lower prices. 

Bromine and Bromides.—The im- 
portation of American brumide of po- 
tassium in GJermany has greatly di- 
minished, since a better qiuuity can be 
made there at lower prices. Since the 
beginning of this year, the reduced 
workinff of . the Stassfurt mines has 
diminished the output of bromine by 
one-half, whereby this substance has 
become very scarce and high. Here- 
tofore all attempts to drive up the 
price of bromine and bromides by a 
coalition between the American and 
European manufacturers turned out 
nugatory. Whether such a coalition is 
now possible remains to be seen. Gtehe 
& Co. think that the American pro- 
duct will still be unable to compete 
with the German, as the latter is free 
from chlorine, while the former is not. 
[We think, however, that it can com- 
pete, and probably does so already, to 
judge from the present higher quota- 
tions for American bromine ana bro- 
mides in the market.] 

Caffeine,— The recently introduced 
compounds, sodio^nzoate and sodio- 
cinnam^ate of caffeine, as well as the 
hydrobromate, have been in active de 
mand. [The two former have been 
used with much success in form of 
hypodermic injections in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York.] 

Camphor.— The price has again fur- 
ther declined, and although the export 
from Formosa was expected to be 
considerably diminished owing to the 
Franco-Chinese war, yet Japan pro- 
duces so much that the deficit will not 
be noticed. The Japanese government 
has abolished certam restrictions for- 
merly in existence regarding the col- 
lection of crude camphor. At present 
there is nothing to prevent the total 
destruction of the camphor tree for- 
ests, and, unless precautionary mea- 
sures are taken, the camphor trade is 
m danger of being entirely destroyed. 
Cascara amarga,—The bark of this, 
which is probably a Picramnia, of the 
family of Simarubeae, contains an al- 
kaloid discovered by Thompson, which 
the latter named picramnine. The 
bark and its preparations are reported 
to be useful in certain chronic skin 
diseases, syphflis, etc. Gehe &; Co. 
had not yet obtained a supply from the 
West Indies. 

Cinchonamine.—Th\a alkaloid, dis- 
covered in the variety of Cuprea bark, 
derived from Remijia Burdieana, 
promises to become a valuable reagent 
m the laboratory, since it yields, with 
nitric acid, an almost insoluble pre- 
cipitate. 

Cinchona Bark, — The complete 
break-down of the bark market, after 
last year's disastrous failures, was only 
prevented by the fact that the hypo- 
thecated quantities of quinine and h^k 
were in the hands of powerful banking 
institutions which permitted but little 
or none at all to reach the market. 
Manufacturers' barks, therefore, re- 
ceded but slowly in price, and when 
the lowest figure was reached in No- 
vember last, with 5d. per unit, the 
Ceylon planters declared that it did no 
longer pay to collect the bark. By 
holding back stocks, better prices were 
realized towards January, and when 
the news of political disturbances in 
Colombia reached Europe, the demand 
became likewise more animated. The 
stocks in England were, on Dec. 31st 
1884, 19,167 bales less thkn in 1883; in 
France, 7,077 bales less; and in New 
York, 3,600 less. Among the London 
stocks, there are still quoted some 
10,000 bales of Cuprea bark, which had 
been long ago declared as exhausted. 
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Ceylon's export was almost double 
that of the preceding year : 

Oct. 1, 1880 to Sept. 80, '81: 1,808,618 Iba. 

•* '* 1881 *• •* *• '82: a,099,893 •* 

•' •• 1882 '* " " '83: 6,925,598 " 

'* " 1883 •• •* ** '84: 11,492,947 " 

The exports for the current year 
were anticipated to be smaller, but up 
to Feb. 19th, not less than 3,731,762 lbs. 
had already been exported. 

If, in spite of this and other unfa- 
vorable circumstances, higher prices 
could be obtained for terk during Jan- 
uary, this could be only due to sudden 
large purchases for the U. 8., which 
had only a small quantity in stock, 
and where the new factories (in Phila- 
delphia and New York) were being 
erected or completed. It is known to 
be the object of the American manu- 
facturers to render the importation of 
Eurox)ean qiunine superfluous and im- 
possible. To do this, a very much 
larger consumption of bark by the 
American makers would be necessary, 
as may be seen from the amounts of 
European quinine imported in the U. 
IS. since 18V7: 

1877 (20^ ad valorem). . 75,804 oz. 

1»78 '• " .. 17,549 oz. 

1»79 " " .. 228,348 oz. 

1880 (duty-free) 416,998 oz. 

1«81 408,851 oz. 

1«82 794, 495 oz. 

1883 1.055,764 oz. 

And while there are several ways in 
which the American makers might 
attempjt to stiffen the market (after 
supplying their immediate needs;, this 
will probably prove futile in view of 
the large supplies available in London. 
Besides, large quantities of quinine are 
still locked up as collateral held by 
banks, and if tne U. b. produce enough 
tor home consmnption, the Ehiropean 
iiactories will turn out more than they 
can dispose of. An increase of quinine 
prices could, therefore, only result 
from a diminished export from Ceylon, 
CO mbined with an incerruption of bouth 
American shipments. 

Coca Leaves and Cocaine — are un- 
doubtedly the lions of the day, no other 
drug having caused such a stir, pro- 
fessionally or commercially, for many 
years past. Grehe & Co. have prepared 
the al^loid cocaine for almost twenty 
yeara, but it wau only known to be 
able to excite the nervous system, to 
prevent waste of nitrogenous tissue, 
and to be useful, therefore, in certain 
diseases, as gastric troubles, typhus 
fever, pbthisis, and the morphine habit. 
But when Dr. KoUer, of Vienna, had 
discovered its local anaesthetic elfects 
upon the eyeball, the demands for the 
alkaloid became so urgent that sup- 
pUes, which formerly would last sev- 
eral years, were exhausted in a few 
days. Coca leaves^ at the same time, 
began rapidly to rise in value and it 
was only a short time until they also 
becime scarce, almost at any price. 
The first outside supphes obtained by 
Gtehe & Co., after the fii-st rush was 
over, still contained the normal per- 
centage of alkaloid, namely 0.3^, but 
soon afterwards lots appeared which 
varied greatly and often contained but 
httle cocaine. 

Coca leavesof good preservation have 
not been m the market for a long time, 
since it is difficult to dr^ the freshly 
gathered leaves m the rainy districts 
of South America where the shrub 
flourishes most abundantly, and means 
of artificial drying are not yet avail- 
able. Gehe & Co. have strong reason 
to believe that treeh coca leaves, in 
their native home, contain much more 
cocaine (up to if,) than the imported 
dry ones. As coccune is undoubedly 
destined to be an important remedy, 
it would be advisable to attempt the 
cultivation of coca in Southern Ji ranee 
or Italy [according to Gtehe & Co. We 
have already in the beginning of this 
year expressed our views on the culti- 
vation of coca in this country, and 



suggested that, if no suitable locaUty 
can be found within the U. S., Mexico 
would probably be found to contain 
districts favorable to its ^wth. It 
would certainly be a paying invest- 
ment, if successful plantations could 
be started]. 

Qehe & Co. further state that coca- 
ine or an alkaloid allied to it may pos- 
sibly be present [?] in the young leaves 
of the horse-chestnut (JSsculus Hip- 
pocaatanum L., nat. or. Sapindacese), 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
species of Erythroxylon which is in- 
di^nous in Brazil does not contain co- 
caine or a similar alksdoid likewise. 

The last coca leaves disposed of. 
from old stocks in the market, yielded 
no cocaine at all, but another afkaluid, 
which, as amorphous hydrochlorate, 
resembled cocaine in some respects 
and differed from it in others, while at 
the same time it cannot be identical 
with hygrin. Dr. Koller, who experi- 
mented with it, found that two to tnree 
drops of a five-per-cent solution, ap- 
plied to the eye, did exert some anaes- 
thesia, without dilatation of the pupil. 
Its poisonous effect is much inferior to 
that of cocaine, as was shown by ex- 
periments on animals. 

Cola-nuta — ^promise to become a reli- 
able substitute for the scarce Guarana. 
The supply, however, is as yet very ir- 
regular. 

uondurango.—Tiue Mataperro Con- 
durauj^ has become cheap, as large 
quantities were brought from Ecuador. 

Cubeba—hBLve varied greatly in value 
and quality. Many lots were below 
the average, and even adulterations 
have been noted, for instance in New 
York, where sixteen bales were refused 
admission [and likewise in London, 
where false cubebs were first noticed, 
we beUeve]. The new crop is shortly 
expected and will probably be avail- 
able at more reasonable prices. 

Dafwrine— is gradually being laid on 
the shelf, since it is l>ecomin^ more 
generally known that it is identical 
with atropine, while it is about seven 
times as dear, owing to the small 
amount obtainable from stramonium 
seed. 

Ergot— Tsairet recently published a 
papjer (see our May number, p. 9^ in 
which he denied and even ridiculed 
the results of the investigations of Dr. 
Kobert, who had discovered the new 
principle comutine (see February 
number, p. 25), Becent experiments 
of Dr. Kobert, however, communicat- 
ed by Gehe So Co., tend to show that 
comutine causes rapid and energetic 
contraction of the pregnant uterus. 
When tried on preenant animals, the 
foetus was expelled quickly, together 
with placenta, without injuring the 
mother. [It would seem, however, 
that further study is necessary, before 
the substance can be used with safety 
in man. Gehe Sc Co. sell it at $6 per 
gramme.] 

^lionymm.—Heretofore this name 
has been applied exclusively to a resi- 
noid substance obtained from Euony- 
mus atropurpureus, which has been 
used as a cnolagogue and laxative. 
The same name has, however, lately 
been apphed by Hans Meier and 
Bomm^ at Dorpat, to a crystallizable 
glucoside obtained from the plant, 
which is an intense heart-poison, and 
is likely soon to play a great role as a 
substitute for digitalis. 

Olycerinum Jyitricum. — This name 
has been adopted by Gehe So Co. to 
designate nitroglycerin, of which they 
keep an alcohohc solution 1 in 20. 
Gtehe So Co. state that they have 
chosen this name, first, because they 
did not wish to use the ordinary name 
nitroglycerin (which reminds one of 
dynamite and dynamiters), but *'be- 
'cause it is chemically correct. The 
article usually called nitroglycerin is 
not a nitro-compound, but tne temi- 
trate of glyoerm." [The words in 
quotation marks are translated hter- 
ally. We need hardly say, that the 



statement is incorrect, and conse- 
quently the name not '' chemically cor- 
rect '' either. It will do well enough, 
however, as a make-shift.] 

Jequirity is in smaller demand, since 
its use has been reported to be injuri- 
ous to the eyesight. Its efficiency is 
now stated to be due to an albumen- 
like substance, abrin. discovered in it 
by Warden and Waaell. 

Juniper Berries and Oi7.-— The crop 
of Carpathian berries was a total fail- 
ure, and recourse had to be had to 
Italian berries, which are, however, 
not sufficient in quantity to supply the 
demand. Hence both the hemes and 
the essential oil experienced a consid- 
erable advance in price. 

Kefir, the so-called Caucasian milk- 
ferment, begins to attract considerable 
attention. It is used for the prepara- 
tion of a beverage resembling koumys, 
and forms the chief food of tne Cauca- 
sian mountainers during the summer. 
The ferment, oonsisting of bacilli (new 
species Dispora Caiicasicay Eem) and 
ferment cells, is developed in fresh 
milk which should not be too fat. Ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere 
during the drying, and according to 
whether it has oeen developed in cows', 
sheeps', or mares' milk, it has a darker 
or hghter color. 

Koiisso is becoming scarce, since no 
fresh supphes have reached Trieste for 
a long tune past. 

Lacmoid, a coloring matter resem- 
bling Utmus, obtained from resorcin, is 
now also in the market (about $4.80 
per oz«). The transition tint, with this 
reagent, is less sharp than with azolit- 
min. The latter assumes with a trace 
of acid a bright onion-red tint, while 
the former turns cherry red. 

Methylchloride, a gaseous ansBsthe- 
tic, is put on the market by a Paris 
firm, which sends it out either in 
large iron or in smaller copper cylin- 
ders tested to twelve atmospheres. 

Milk'Suaar, — Swiss manufacturers 
will probably be compelled to moder- 
ate their demands hereafter^ since 
more attention is being paid m Ger- 
many to the manufacture of this pro- 
duct on a laxge scale, and the quality 
of the German product is much supe- 
rior, [fieports of the manufacture of 
milk-suear outside of Switzerland 
have often made their appearance ; 
but, BO far, the enterprise seems to 
have been, in most cases, a failure. 
See Am. Dbugo., 1884, 161.] 

Musk, — ^American musk, from the 
musk-rat, was proposed some time ago 
as a substitute for the genuine article. 
It has been tried by perfumers, but 
has not found any favor so far. 

Naphthaline which is being used in 
increased quanties, may be best puri- 
fied by repeated crystallization from 
alcohcM. SubUmation is less advisa- 
ble, since its high boiling point might 
induce decomposition. 

When powdering naphthalin, a ht- 
tle alcohol greatly f acihtates the oper- 
ation. 

[As will be remembered, we have 
pointed out that a very small quantity 
of oil of bergamot completely modifies 
the disai^reeable odor of the sub- 
stance.] 

Naphthol has been in very active 
demand lately, as a remedy in skin 
diseases. 

Oils of Orange, .Bergamot, and 
Lemfion^-^Theoe oils have dropped to 
prices lower, than have ever been 
reached before. The principal factors 
have been, first, a series of large fruit 
crops, and secondly, an enormous in- 
crease of production. Especially is 
this the case with oil of lemons, of 
which immense quantities have been 
turned out^ in consequence of the im- 
remunerative prices offered for the 
fruit. The Sicilian manufacturers 
eagerly underbid each other to dis- 
pose of their output, as low as 6i marks 
per kilo (about 78 cents per kilo) bav- 
mg been asked for it. in spite of the 

(Oontinued on page 111.) 
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EDITOEIAL. 

Mr. Kilmer's experience in window 
decoration seems to justify what has 
been said bj us in preceding numbers 
regarding its importance. It has al- 
ways been somewhat remarkable that 
pharmacists should so often pay a 
rental for windows which they put to 
no better use than advertising other 
people's business. We hope that the 
sug^stions we have published will 
enaole them to do something better 
with the si>ace at their disposal than 
filling their windows with display 
du^ds of theatre companies, itinerant 
showmen, and cigar manufacturers. 

The importance of several original 
communications published in this 
number, as well as the space given to 
answers to queries, haa led us to defer 
until next month the continuation of 
the translation from Dr. Hager'swork 
on practical pharmacy. 

The first of a series of papers by 
Professor Laurence Johnson on the 
application of photography will be 
found in this number and will be of 
interest to those who have the taste 
and opportunity for studvin^ this im- 
portant branch of natural science. 

There are many reasons why phar- 
macists should know more of the prac- 
ticed details of photography, and 



among them is the fact that the pro- 
cess is largely of a chemical nature 
and therefore gormain to the pharma- 
cists' profession. Another reason, 
quite as worthy of consideration at 

E resent, is the opportunity afforded 
y the present development of the 
popular taste for dry-plate photogra- 
phy, for extending the pharmacist's 
business so as to include photographic 
materials in his stock. 

There are but few chemicals em- 
ployed which are not now obtainable 
m most drug-stores, and it will involve 
but little outlay of money or time for 
the pharmacist to cultivate this branch 
of business. To do this successfully, 
he should know something of photo- 
graphy and be able to advise his custo- 
mers what to purchase and how to 
overcome some of the difficulties which 
they may encounter in their early at- 
teinpts at picture-making. 

It may not be necessary for a 
pharmacist to carry a stock of photo- 
graphic apparatus; but the dry- 
plates and cnemicals are easily pre- 
served, and should yield a good profit. 

We conclude in this number the 
description of the store of Messrs. 
Kelle V and Durkee, in Boston, although 
the illustration of the counter appa- 
ratus described in the text will not 
appear until next month, owing to 
the space required in this issue for 
the illustration of the details of the 
counters and cases. 



The Committee on Pharmacy and 
Queries of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association solicit sugges- 
tions from members and others as to 
the list of queries to be proposed. 



The Worcester (Mass.) North 
Druggists' Association held its second 
annual meeting Tuesday, May 5th, at 
Fitchburg Hotel, Fitchburg, Mass., 
President W. A. Macurda in the 
chair, about twenty members being 

§ resent. The morning session wa4 
evoted to the annual reports of offi-i 
cers, to the reading of pcipers by 
Messrs. F. A. Davison, of T. Metcalf & 
Co., of Boston; Converse Ward, o( 
Athol; H. G. Greene and H. F. Rock- 
well, of Fitchburg, and a general dis- 
cussion of questions of interest to the 
association. Dinner was served at 
two o'clock, after which the members 
proceeded to the election of officcn^ 
tor the ensuing year, with the follow- 
ing result: President y W. A. Ma-» 
curda, Fitchburg; Vice-President, H. 
A. Burdett, Clinton; Sec. and Treas., 
H. F. Rockwell, Fitchburg; Standing 
Committee^, A. Estabroct, of Fitch- 
burg; F. W. Lord, of Athol; C. F. 
Nixon, of Leominster; James Emer- 
son, of Gardner ; and D. H. Joel, of 
Fitchburg. 

The association has had a very 
prosperous year, keeping harmony 
among its members, and preventing 
the foolish cutting of prices from 
which druggists have suffered so 
much in other cities. 

Henry F. Rockwell, 
Secretary, 

Preparing Hydrosulphuric Acid 
absolutely free from Arsenic. 

Hydrosulphuric acid gas free from 
arsenic could be hitheito prepared 
only by starting from materials free 
from arsenic, while no method was 
known to deprive arsenical hydrosul- 
phuric acid ^as from the contamina- 
tion. As smtable sources, free from 
arsenic, the following were usually 
recommended : sulphide of calcium, 
and sulphide of barium, which have 
the additional advantage that they 
eliminate no hydrogen in addition to 
sulphydricacid, liquid sulphydrates of 
barium, calcium, or magnesium, arti- 
ficial (pure) sulphide of iron, sulphide 
of 55in.c (see note^ below), etc., etc. 



All these substances are not as easy 
to obtain as the ordinary crudV 
sulphide of iron of commerce, and 
besides, it is not by any means 
easy to procure a hydrochforic acid 
free from arsenic. It will therefore 
be of great importance to possess a 
method of preparing absolutely non- 
arsenical hydrosulphuric acid gas, even 
from contaminated materials. This 
may be accomplished, according to 
Otto V. d. Pf ordten (from whose i>aper 
we have abstracted this article), by 
passing the hydrosulphuric acid gas 
over sulphide of potassium, the ordi- 
nary officinal liver of sulphur, which 
completely retains any accompanying 
traces of arsenetted hydrogen. 

For this puri)ose, the generated gas 
is first made to pajss through a wash- 
bottle, and then through a chloride of 
Cftlcium apparatus to dry it. It then 
enters a difficultly fusible glass tube, 
passing through a sheet-iron box of 
about 30 Cm. in length, and 10 Cm. in 
height and depth, under which is 
placed a gas-flame and which acts as 
a hot-air bath for the tube, which 
must be kept at a temperature of 350 
to 360' C. The tube is filled with 
pieces of sulphide of potassium, which, 
though it melts somewhat at the 
above-named temperature, yet retains 
its shape and consistence, so that there 
is no danger of the tube being stopped 
up. If the operation is to be frequent- 
ly repeated, and the control of the 
g roper temperature by means of the 
ot-air bath too circumstantial, the 
tube may be heated by keeping it im- 
mersed in melted lead. The gas pass- 
ing from the tube is passed tnrough a 
solution containing carbonate of sodi- 
um, and is then completely pure and 
fit tor use. It no longer contains even 
a trace of arsenic. The author thinks 
that the arsenic is withdrawn from 
the gas probably according to the fol- 
lowing_ reaction: 

2AsH. 4- 3K,S. = 2AsS«Ks -\- 3H,S 
arsenet- sulphide sulphar- hydrosul- 

ted pota§- senite pnuric 

hydro- sium. potas- acid. 

gen. sium. 

— Ber. Deutsche Chem, Oes. 



JVbfe.— The most suitable source for 
the generation of hydrosulphuric acid 
free from arsenic^ according to Hager, 
is sulphide of sine in small pieces, in 
quantity from i to 2 Gm. (8 to 30 
grains) for each development, if car- 
ried out on the scale shown in the illus- 
tration on p. 42 of our March number 
(which see), where a test*tube holds 
the whole of the liquid to be treated. 

After having been used, the end of 
the delivery tube is placed under water. 
If 60 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid have 
originally been introduced into the 
flask, as much as 10 Gm. of sulphide 
may gradually be introduced before it 
needs reflUing. 

In place of sulphide of zinc, sulphide 
of calcium or sulphide of barium may 
be used, as these are equally free from 
arsenic. 

Sulphide of zinc may be prepared as 
follows : 100 parts of pure oxide of 
zinc are mixed with 45 parts of precipi- 
tated sulphur^ and the mixture 
gradually, and in 4 or 5 portions, in- 
troduced into a boiling solution of 15 
parts of caustic soda m 150 parts of 
distilled water, contained in aporcelain 
capsule or casserole, and the whole 
boiled, under stirring, for half an hour. 
The mixture is then diluted with 
water, the sediment coUected on a 
strainer and washed with water. The 
contents of the strainer are then freed 
from water as much as possible, by 
squeezing, the mass spread out upon 
porcelain plates and dried in a liike- 
warm place. Or it may be mixed with 
one-tenth of its weight of powdered 
white bole and a little sugar, then 
formed into slender sticks (about 0.4 to 
0.5 cm., or i to -^ inch, thick), which 
are to be dried in the same manner. 
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(Continued from page 109.) 

low price for the genuine oil, adultera- 
tions are more common than ever, and 
great care should be exercised in pur- 
chasing. 

Peptone, Dry.—Qehe & Co.'s dry 
peptone contains of true peptone about 
o5 per cent; of partly peptonized sub- 
stances, about 29 per cent. 

Phyaostigmine,— It is surmised that 
the salicyuite has a less energetic 
effect than the sulphate. [We doubt 
this, as we have not; heard of any such 
observations from the physicians of 
our acquaintance who have used both 
salts.] It is an interesting fact, how- 
ever, that at present only that kind of 
sulphate is m demand which will 
rapidly turn red when dissolved. It 
is supposed that this change is a 
criterion of greater activity. 

P/Zocarpme.— Besides its medicinal 
use, it is still in good demand as a 
hair-restorer, 

Hhubarb.— Fine Shensi rhub€a*b, the 
most esteemed variety^ has become 
quite scarce. The inferior qualities of 
rnubarb are generally lower in price 
than last year, but the better ones, 
namely. Canton and the before-men- 
tioned Shensi, are very high. 

Santonin.- The new factory at 
Tshimkend, near Tashkend, in Tur- 
kestan, which has driven all others out 
of competition, has begun to produce, 
and the first instalment of their manu- 
facture is on the road to Europe. 

Senna (Alexandria) is steadiljr ad- 
vancing in price, owing to the failure 
of new supplies reaching Cairo from 
the mountainous districts of Dongola, 
in the Sudan. 

Syzygium Jawholanum Seeds— the 
seeds (or rather fruits) of a myrtaceous 
plant indigenous in the East Indies, 
and cultivated on the Antilles, have 
been reported to favor the elimination 
of sugar through the urine in diabetes 
mellitus. The active principle is sup- 
posed to reside in the mtegiiment. 

The Beautifying of the Skin. 

In the work on Diseases of the Skin, 
edited by Prof. H. von Ziemssen,* Dr. 
Heinrich Auspitz, of Vienna, makes 
the following observations upon this 
subject : 

1. A healthy integument is not 
necessarily beautiful. Even if all re- 
quii'ements concerning diet, residence, 
atmospheric and climatic conditions, 
etc., are carried out, the complexion 
is often extremely bad. The general 
condition of health has no influence 
on the bea,uty of the complexion, 
though it has upon thdhealtnof the 
skin. 

2. Cleanliness is a sine qua non of 
the beauty of the complexion, though 
it does not play a great part in the 
health of the skin. 

3. Water is serviceable to the skin 
only in moderate amounts and at 
moderate temperatures. Very cold or 
warm baths, when used to excess, 
diminish the elasticity of the skin and 
its power of resistance to external ir- 
ritants. 

4. Distilled and so-called soft water 
are more suitable for washing and less 
irritating than hard water. 

6. The hard soda soaps are usually 
preferable to the softer potash soaps 
for toilet purposes. The quality of 
soaps depends upon the quality of 
their constituents and the thorough- 
ness of the saponification. Gkxxl soaps 
must not contain free alkali, or anv 
foreign irritating substance. The ad- 
dition of moderate quantities of per- 
fumes does not materially change the 
quality. 

6. Simple, finely-ground powders, 
such as starch, magnesia, etc. , are en- 
tirely innocuous, and often act as a 
useful protection against external 
irritants. 

♦ New York: WHllam Wood Si Co., 1886, 



7. Frequent application of alcohol 
abstracts the water of the skin, makes 
it dry and brittle, and impairs its nu- 
trition. This is also true of glycerin. 
All toilet washes containing alcohol to 
any considerable extent should be 
avoided. 

8. This is true to a still greater ex- 
tent of other additions to washes, 
such as corrosive sublimate, mineral 
acids, certain metallic salts, etc. 

9. Camphor acts merely as a 
bleaching powder. This is also true 
of benzoic resin, sulphur flowers, and 
substances containing tannic acid. 

10. The use of sweetnamelling oils 
and fats should be employed to a 
greater extent than is now done for 
toilQt purposes. 

11. This is particularlv true with 
regard to the erowth of tne hair. The 
nutrition of the scalp should be in- 
creased by the rational application of 
fat (for example, in the form of oil 
baths by means of the application at 
night of a sponffe soaked in oil upon 
the scalp), and the greater use of 
simple pomades; this should be ap- 
plied to the roots of the hairs rather 
than the shafts. 

12. Substances should be avoided, or 
sparin^y used, which abstract water 
&om tne skin and the roots of the 
hair. 

Improved Tests for Gfrerman Pharma- 
oopooia Freparations.* 

Thb Pharmacopoeia Commission of 
the German Apothecaries* Association 
have proposed the following amend- 
ments to tne German Pharmacopoeia : 

Chininum HydrocfUoricum {Quinince 
Hydrochloras). 

Foreign Alkaloids. — Two Gm. of the 
salt are mixed with 2 Gm. of sodium 
sulphate and 20 Qm. of water, and the 
whole allowed to stand at 15" C. for half 
en hour, frequently shaking the mix- 
ture, which is then filtered; 5 C.c. of 
the filtrate treated with ammonia imtil 
the precipitate formed redissolves 
should not require more than 7 C.c. 
of ammonia for the purpose. 

Morphium (Morphine). — A mixture 
consisting of 0.06 Gm. of the salt, 10 
drops of sulphuric acid, and 1 drop of 
nitnc acid, should not appear of a 
reddish* yellow color. 

Collodium Cantharidatum. 

Acidity.— All ethereal extracts of 
cantharides have an acid reaction, for 
which reason a weak reaction on the 
part of ccmtharides collodium is per- 
missible. 

Cuprum Oocy datum (Cupri Oxidum). 

Nitric Acid.— When 0.2 Gm. of the 
salt is gently heated in a test-tube with 
2 C.c. of dilute sulphuric add and 2, 
C.c. of a solution of ferrous sulphate 
(1:3), the addition of 1 C.c. of strong 
sulphuric acid to this mixture should 
not cause the formation of any red or 
brown ring. 

Ferrum Pulveratum. * 

Sulphur, Phosphorus, and Arsenic. 
—The hvdrogen gas developed by dis- 
solving 2 Gm. of the powder in 30 Gm. 
of dilute hydrochloric acid shoidd not, 
in the first few seconds, color a piece 
of bibulous paper moistened with a 
solution of lead acetate (1:10), nor, 
when burnt, should the flame produce 
dark spots upon a piece of cold porce- 
lain. 

Lithium Carbonicum (Lithii Car- 
honas). 

Foreign Alkaline Carbonates. — A 
solution of 0.1 Gm. of the salt in 1 Gm. 
of dilute sulphuric acid , to which 1 Gm. 
of water is added, when treated with 
4 (}m. of alcohol, should yield a clear 
liquid. 

^ Arthiv der Fhai-macie and Chem. and Drugg. 



Natrium Bicarbonicum (Sodii Bicar- 
bonas). 

Monocarbonates.— When 2 Gm. of the 
pulverized salt are shaken up for ten 
minutes, at the ordinary temperature, 
in a closed test-tube, with 15 Gm. of 
water, so that the tube is quite full, 
and the solution thereby formed 
poured off from the undissolved residue 
mto a test-tube containing 5 (>m. of a 
solution of mercuric chloride, within 
five minutes a white turbidity, but no 
reddish-brown coloration should en- 
sue. 

Pilocarpinum Hydrochloricum (Pilo- 
carpines Hydrochloras). 

Acidity. — A weak acid reaiction is 
permissible. 

Resina JalapoB. 
Foreign Eesins.— Two Gm. of the 
resin heated for two hours over a water- 
bath with 10 Gm. of ammonia in a well- 
closed glass fiask of about 200 C.c. 
capacity should yield a solution which 
does not gelatinize on cooling, which, 
saturatecTwith acids, yields but a slight 
fiocculent turbidity, and, when eva- 
porated^ but a very small residue ii:- 
soluble m water. 



A Druggist's Sho«ir-Bottle. 

A WEAK solution of iodine and iodide 
of potassium in water Jgives a pretty 
crimson color, and is in much request 
on this account by chemists for their 
snow bottles. A very good strength 
is obtained by using J oz. each of 
ioline and iodide for a three-gallon 
bottle, and to the solution may be add- 
ed a small proportion, say one per 
cent of hydrochloric acid. Methylated 
spirit must not be used to dissolve the 
hipdoids, or unexpected results will fol- 
low, the probability being that the en- 
tire liqmd in the show-bottle would 
be colorless in a few days if in summer, 
or if in winter, in a few weeks. This 
was many years ago the experience of 
the writer, who had on one occasion 
used a few ounces of methylated spirit 
to dissolve the iodine and iodide before 
adding the water, and as the circum- 
stance has recently been recalled to 
memory, it may probably be of inter- 
est to refer to it somewhat in detail. 

The reactions involved in the change 
of color, or rather in the loss of color, 
are complicated, and would, if thor- 
oughly understood, form an interesting 
chapter in organic chemistry. It was 
at first thought that the ultimate pro- 
duct of the decomposition was ethylic 
iodide, which might be obtained in the 
following manner: It is well known 
that chlorine and ethylic alcohol re- 
act to produce aldehyde and hydrochlo- 
ric acid, one atom of hydrogen being 
simply abstracted from the aJcohol by 
the naloid to form the acid, thus : 

C.H,0 + 2a = CtHiO + 2Ha. 
It is not known whether iodine pos- 
sesses this power, but in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, it 
may be assumed as probable, and in 
that case the following would occur: 

C.H.0 -f 21 = C»H40 -f 2HI. 
Hydriodic acid and alcohol, when 
brought into contact, undergo decom- 
position, with the formation of ethylic 
iodide and water, this being brought 
about bv an atom of iodine and a mole- 
cule of nydroxyl, and changing places, 
thus: 

C,H.HO -I- HI = C,H J + H,0. 
Ethylic iodide is a colorless body, but 
under the influence of sunlight it is 
decomposed to diethyl and iodine, 
thus: 

2CaH J + C4H.. -H I., 
and the free iodine imparts a brown 
color to the liquid. 

As it happened, however, that the 
liquid remained perfectly clear even 
in the direct rays of the summer sun. 
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uhiB operation was rendered doubtful, 
and with the view of settling the point, 
a series of solutions were prepared and 
exposed to the light. 
These were composed as follows: 

1. Iodine, and iodide of potash, and 
water. 

2. Iodine, and iodide of potash and 
water, with 1 per cent hydrochloric 
acid. 

3. Iodine, and iodide of potash and 
water, with 2 per cent methylated 
spirit. 

4. Iodine, and iodide of potash and 
water, with 2 per cent rectified spirit. 

5. Iodine, and iodide of potasn and 
water, with 2 per cent methylated 
spirit and 1 per cent acid. 

6. Iodine, and iodide of potash and 
water, with 2 per cent rectified spirit 
and 1 per cent acid. 

7. Iodine and methylated spirit. 

8. Iodine and rectified spirit. 
Within three weeks, during which 

time the sun was seen on two days 
only, solution No. 5 was almost color- 
less. No. 7 was in much the same con- 
dition, and No. 3 had begun to changp, 
while all the others were unaltered in 
appearance. Singularly enough, these 
three solutions are those in which 
methylated spirit was used, and it 
therefore follows that we must look to 
the methyl rather than the ethyl for 
an explanation of the reaction. 

This source is all the more probable 
since it is well known that hydri- 
odic acid acts energetically on methy- 
lic alcohol, provided the conditions 
are favorable. If we take No. 6 solu- 
tion, in which the change took place 
most rapidly, we have still further 
confirmation of this hypothesis, as in 
this particular case the nydriodic acid 
is ready formed without waiting for 
the iodine to act on the spirit at all. 
The iodide of potash and the hydro- 
chloric acid suffer double decomposi- 
tion, thus : 

KI+HCI=KCI+HI, 

and the hvdriodic acid thus formed 
acting on the methol produces methy- 
lic iooide, thus : 

C,H40+HI=CH.l4-H,0. 

This explanation does not, it is true, 
account for the disappearance of the 
free iodine, but it is extremelv proba- 
ble that the rearrangement that takes 
place is hastened by catalytic action, 
so that when once the reaction has 
been started, it proceeds until all the 
iodine is ultimately transformed into 
iodide. 

That the methyl has to do with the 
decoiorization rather than the ethyl is 
evident from the fact that the plain 
solution of iodine in methylated spirit 
lost its color, while the solution in 
rectified spirit was quite imchanged. 
It may happen, however, that impu- 
rities in the methylated spirit may 
have something to do with the loss of 
color, but the probability is that any 
foreign body would be present in too 
small a proportion to affect the result ; 
and the likeUhood, therefore, is that 
the change is due to the action of the 
methyl on the iodine.— CTiew. and 
Druggist 

Toothache Cure. 

A. Gaudet makes a report on a pre- 
paration which has come under his 
notice in form of a sample in the 
possession of a female customer, who 
praised it greatly. He succeeded, after 
numerous trials, in ascertaining its 
composition, which is as follows : 

Mastic, tears 8 parts. 

Balsam Peru 5 " 

Chloroform 14 •* 

Dissolve the mastic in the chloro- 
form, then add the balsam. After 
twelve or fifteen hours, filter. 

For use, place two or three drops 
upon a small pellet of cotton, which is 
to be introduced into the cavity of the 
hollow tooth.— X' Union Pharm. 



APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 
THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
GRANULAR AND PULVERU- 
LENT SUBSTANCES. 

The apparatus below described is 
called ** volumenometer" by its de- 
signer. Dr. C. Schumann, and is spe- 
cially intended for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of granular, and pow- 
dery substances. 

A broad, flat-bottomed glass vessel 
A bears groimd into its neck a gradu- 
ate tube B, of the capacity of 40 C.c, 
and divided into -^ C.c. For use, the 
apparatus is filled to the zero mark 
with a liquid indifferent towards the 
substance to be examined (water, oil 
of turpentine, etc.). A weighed por- 
tion of the substance is then gradually 
added through a wide-mouthed fun- 
nel, the quantity used varying be- 
tween 60 and 200 Gm., according to 
its bulkiness. The tube is then closed 
with a cork, and allowed to stand un- 
til the surface layer of liquid is clear 
enough to read off its position by the 
lower meniscus. The specific gravity 
of the substance is found in the usual 
manner, by dividing the number of 
grammes of the substance used with 
the number of cubic centimeters by 
which the liquid has risen in the tube. 




In order to avoid errors arisinj^ from 
differences of temperature, it is only 
necessarv to allow Doth the substance 
and the liquid, previous to the experi- 
ment, to acquire the temperature of 
the room, and to take care that this 
same temperature be maintained 
throug[hout the experiment.— C^^mt- 
ker Zeit 

A New Delioate Beagent for Ni- 
trous Acid. 

Raphael Mbldola has found that 
a dilute solution of a derivative of 
para-nitraniline, namely para-amido- 
benzol-azodimethyl-anilme, has the 
property, when coming in contact with 
nitrous acid and air or oxygen, of ac- 
quiring a blue color. 

[The author describes the mode of 
preparation and eives the chemical 
relations of this substance in his orig- 
inal paper, in Ber. d. Deutsch Chenu 
Ges., vol. 17,266]. 

The reagent is in form of a dark 
orange colored powder, which must 
be completely soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. For usCj a solution con- 
taining 0.5 Gm. in 1 hter is prepared, 
which possesses a deep red color. 

To test a liquid for nitrous add, a 
few drops of uie red solution are first 



added, and immediately afterwards a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid. Am- 
monia is then added in drops and the 
liquid stirred after each addition un- 
til the bliie color appears. The am- 
monia precipitates the base, and the 
latter is converted by even traces of 
nitrous acid into a tetra-azo salt, 
which is the agent that causes the 
blue color on exposure to air. 

This reagent is able to reveal ni- 
trous acid even in very dilute solution, 
the limit appearing to be 1 part (of 
sodium pitnte) in 6,400 parts of water. 
It has this advanta^ over metadia- 
midobenzol (or rather meta-phenyl 
diamine), formerly used as a color- 
test, that its solution mav be kept un- 
altered for any time, while the last- 
named reagent was exceedingly prone 
to become colored by contact with the 
least trace of nitrous acid. The blue 
color produced in the reaction is not 
stable, and disappears slowly on ex- 
posure to air. 

If the reagent is to be used in prac- 
tice, it will be inconvenient to aesig- 
nate it by its chemical name, which is 
too long and unsuited for practical 
workers. It might be simply named : 
*' Meldola^s Reagent for Nitrous Acid,'' 
were it not that we have already too 
much of this sort of nomenclature. 

Meroury in Sulphurio Aoid. 

Commercial sulphuric acid, both the 
common and the fuming, often contains 
traces of mercury which cannot be 
removed by redistillation. The quan- 
tity of the metal is, however, so small 
that it cannot be discovered by the 
usual reagents. Its presence may be 
established by diluting the acid with 
ten to fifteen times its weight of water, 
and suspending in it a golden needle, 
as a negative pole of a galvanic bat- 
tery. After the current has pa£»ed a 
sufficient time, the needle is removed, 
washed with water and alcohol, then 
dried in an exsiccator, and finally 
heated in a glass tube closed at one 
end, and of which the other end is 
drawn out to a capillary diameter. 
On heating the needle, the mercury 
condenses in the capillary tube in 
microscopic droplets. 

It is supposed that this fact may 
have important bearing upon certain 
pathological and physiological investi- 
gations. The above discovery was 
made in the course of an investigation 
to decide the question whether any 
sulphide of mercury (cinnabar) intro- 
duced into the circulation of the 
mother could pass over into that of 
the foetus.— Dr. M. Miropoljsky, in 
Chem. Zeitung. 

Iodine in Human Urine After the 
External Application of Iodoform. 

In a few cases of the application of 
iodoform, no iodine was found in the 
urine, but in all other cases in which 
poisoning did not occur, the iodine is 
present in the urine chiefly as potas- 
sium iodide, but to some extent £Uso as 
iodate. In cases of poisoning by iodo- 
form, the iodine is discharged not so 
much in the form of potassium iodide 
as in combination with organic com- 
poimds. From this it is concluded 
that if a means were discovered by 
which the iodine could be converted, 
before its absorption, into potassium 
iodide, a protection against poisoning 
might be secured.— J. Gruendler in 
Chem, Centralbl, 

Preparation of Sodium Sulphide. 

The best yield is obtained when 45 
parts of soda in solution are saturated 
with siilphuretted hydrogen, the solu- 
tion being allowed to become warm ; a 
solution of 55 parts of caustic soda is 
then added, and the whole allowed to 
crystallize.— A. Damoiskau in Pharm. 
Joum. 
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On the Physiologioal Action of Bru- 
oine and Bromo-strychnine. 
There has been a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the action 
of brucine, some saying that its action 
is like that of strychnine, but weaker; 
others that it was a bitter tonic, with 
little or no convulsive power. The 
reason of this difference of opinion is, 
I think, shown by some experiments 
which I have made with pure brucine, 
kindly given to me by Mr. Shenstone. 
From these experiments it appears that 
brucine haa a convulsant action re- 
sembling that of strychnine, but the 
action is not only weaker in itself, but 
is so much lessened in the case of 
mammals by the rapid elimination of 
the poison as to cive rise to no symp- 
toms when the brucine is taken by 
the mouth. Its constant action 
is shown very distinctly when 
the brucine is injected in solu- 
tion into the abdominal cavity, so 
that it is rapidly absorbed, and the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
quantity administered is able to act 
upon the or^nism, there being no 
time allowed for its excretion. When 
it is taken into the stomach, on the 
other hand, excretion appears to go on 
pari passu with absorption ; there is 
thus no large quantity of brucine at 
one time in the blood, and the animal 
does not suffer. A decigramme of the 
hydrochloride of brucine dissolved in 
3 C.c. of water, and injected into the' 
abdominal cavity of a white i^at, be- 
gan to act almost immediately. The 
animal cowered and shivered after the 
injection j in three minutes it was 
seized with an emprosthotonic con- 
vulsion and died. A similar (quantity 
given to another rat, mixed with suet, 
so that the animal ate it readily, pro- 
duced no symptoms whatever. The 
symptoms produced in a rabbit were 
peculiar. For a number of minutes 
after the injection, the animal seemed 
quite unaffected, then all at once it 
took a sudden run of a few steps, 
leaped into the air, and fell dead. 

Tne difference between the effect of 
brucine and strychnine appears rather 
to be one of de^ee than of kind, and 
to be chiefly dependent on the more 
ready elimination of brucine. Brucine, 
like strychnine, produces death by con- 
vulsions and not by pcuralysiB; but 
like curare, which is also a product of 
a species of strychnos, it is innoc- 
uous when taken into the stomach, 
though fatal when injected under the 
skin. I have not yet made compara- 
tive experiments between the action of 
brucine and iodide of methyl-strych- 
nine, but on comparing the result of 
my experiment with brucine and those 
of Fraser and Crum-Brown on 
iodide of methyl-strychnine, it appears 
that the two have a different action, 
the brucine causing convulsions, 
whilst the iodide of methyl-strychnine 
produces paralysis. This is a curious 
point, and is well worthy of investiga- 
tion, inasmuch as it may throw some 
light on the chemical constitution of 
the alkaloid. We find, apparently, a 
somewhat similar condition in the 
alkaloids of opium. By the introduc- 
tion of alcohol radicles into morphine 
substances are produced to wMcn the 
name of codeines has been given. In 
some these, such as codethyUne, Cn- 
Hi.NOtOCiHi, obtained from morphine 
by the introduction of ethyl, the nar- 
cotic action is diminished; whilst, ac- 
cording to Von Schroeder, the convul- 
sant action is increased in proportion to 
the number of atoms of hydrogen sub- 
stituted by alcoholic radicles. If such 
be the case, it is remarkable that, by 
the addition of alcohol radicles to co- 
deine or thebaine, their tetanizing ac- 
tion should be altered into paralyzing 
action, methyl-thebaineproducing par- 
alysis like methyl strychnine. 

Bromo-strychnine* has an action very 

• Thte ia a derivaUve from utrrchnine, by substT- 
tution of bromine in plaoe of nydrogea. first de- 
cribed by the same author, in the same journal 



much like that of strychnine. In the 
pithed frog it causes clonic convul- 
sions, which, like those of strychnine, 
may be brought on by a slight touch, 
jar, or external irritation. Like the 
convulsions of strychnine, they depend 
on alterations in the function oi the 
spinal cord, and not on anv action of 
tne drug on the higher centres in the 
brain or medulla, as the effects occur 
when the brain is completely destroyed 
or when the head is cut off.— W. A. 
Shenstone, in Journ. Chem. Soc,, 
1885, 143. 

Aotion of Bisulphites on Chlorates. 

On treating sulphurous anhydride 
with chloric acid, sulphuric and hy- 
drochloric acids are formed. The bi- 
sulphites of the alkalies, however, re- 
duce the chlorates only in a verv 
imperfect maimer, as shown by the fol- 
lowing equation: NaC10»-fNaHS0« 
= HClOt-»-Na,S04 and NaC10i-l-2Na- 
HSO,= HaO-fNa,S04-l-NaHSO.. The 
resulting hydrogen sodium sulphate 
may be made to react with further 
portions of bisulphite, sulphurous acid 
oeing disengaged. On adding a solu- 
tion of sodium^bisulphite to a concen- 
trated solution of sodium chlorate (100 
grammes per liter), a violent action oc- 
curs, especially if the solution of chlor- 
ate is hot. A strong odor of chlorine 
oxides and of sulphurous acid is given 
off, and the solution will be found to 
destroy the color of indigo and other 
dye stuffs, and convert cellulose into 
hydroxycellulose. With salts of ani- 
line the solution forms aniline-black, 
a reaction which confirms Hosenstiehrs 
theory as to the formation of anihne 
black. When chlorates and bisul- 
phites act on one another in the pres- 
ence of alcohol, chlorinated ethers are 
formed. — Prudhommb, in Dingl 
Journ. and J, Chem, Soc. 

Test for ITitroiis Aoid. 

From a Pjaper on Detection of Ni- 
trous and Nitric Acids by R. Waring- 
ton^ we quote the following paragraphs 
which mav serve as a supplement to 
what we have published on this sub- 
ject heretofore : 

The Naphthylamine Test 

Attention was called by Dr. Griess to 
this reaction as one of extreme delica- 
cy for the detection of nitrous acid. 
The liquid to be tested is treated first 
with sulphanilic acid, then acidified, 
and a somtion of hydrochloride or sul- 
phate of naphthylamine aided. If 
much nitrite is present, a deep ruby 
color is produced, the solution quickly 
becomingturbid by precipitation of the 
coloring matter; it only a trace of 
nitrite is present, the color will be pale 
pink. 

Like the reaction previously de- 
scribed, the chemical changes consist 
of two stages, but as both of these will 
proceed side by side in an acidified so- 
lution, there is no advantage in post- 
poning the addition of the naphthyla- 
mine. The reaction is not apparently 
facilitated by heat. Working in nar- 
row test-tubes, and adding one drop 
of a saturated solution of sulphan- 
ilic acid, one drop of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and one drop of a satu- 
rated solution of naphthylamine 
hydrochloride, the following results 
were obtained. 

With a solution containing 1 part of 
nitrogen as nitrite in 1 million orwater, 
an immediate pink color was pro- 
duced, rapidly deepening to a dark 
ruby tint. 

With a solution containing 1 part in 
10 millions, a pink tinge was almost 
immediately jproduced, deepening 
gradually to a full rose color. 

With a solution containing 1 part in 
a 100 millions, a pink tinge fibret became 
perceptible at tne end of six minutes; 
at the end of an hour, the solution was 
of a distinct pale pink color. 



With a solution containing 1 part in 
500 milhons, no reaction was obtained 
for an hour or two, but a faint pink 
tinge was finally developed. In a 
large volume of solution, a distinct 
pink tinge was obtained with a dilu- 
tion of 1 in 1,000 milhons; but this 
color was barely perceptible in a 
three-inch column, imless a test tube 
containing pure water was placed by 
the side for comparison. 

The naphthylamine reaction thus 
exceeds ail others in delicacy. The 
color produced has the additional ad- 
vantage of being permanent. — Chem. 
News, Jan. 23d. 

Note on Alkaline Copper Solution 
as Beagent for Glucose. 

E. J. Mauhen^ has made a remark- 
able observation on the effect which 
the use of either potassa or soda in the 
preparation of the well-known reagent 
tor glucose exercises upon its efii- 
ciency. 

Maumen6 first ^ves a synopsis of 
the various solutions that have been 
proposed, or are in use, namely, those 
of Barreswil, Fehling, Boussmgault, 
Pasteur, and Maumen^. The latter is 
composed of 41.67 parts of sulphate of 
copper, 16.67 of tartaric acid, 8.7 of 
potassa, and 27.6 of soda, made up 
with water to 1,000 Cc. This solution 
does not produce any reaction what- 
ever with glucose, even at the boiling 
point of water, unless another equiva- 
lent of potassa is added. 

Wishing now to ascertain what dif- 
ference there would be between solu- 
tions made with either potassa or so- 
da exclusively, he prepsu^ first a test 
liquid with potash as follows : 

Sulphate copper 41.67 Gm. 

Bitart rat© Potass. . . 28. 89 • ' 
(Caustic Potassa (KaO). .10.44 '* 
Water to make 1000 Cc. 

This liquid has a handsome sky- 
blue color, and acts upon glucose m 
the usual manner. 

On now substituting an equal quan- 
tity of pure soda for the potassa, the 
liquid ceases to react with glucose. It 
has a more intensely blue color than 
the potassic hquid. — Compt Bend,, 
vol. 100 (1885), 803. 

Solubility of Carbolio Add in Id- 
quid Paraffin (Pharm. Gfrerm.) 
and in Benzin. 

Dr. ScHWEissmasR has examined 
the solubility of absolute carbolic acid 
in hquid parafGin (Qerm. Pharm.) and 
in petroleum benzin of sp. gr. 0.059, 
witnthe following results: 

1 part of carbolic acid is soluble in 

aO p. of liq. paraffin at 44^ C. 
30 " " ** ** 82** O. 

40 ** *' ** " 24" C. 

40 " •' " " 20* c! 

60 " •* " *« 17** O. 

1 part of carbolic acid is soluble in 



Ip. 


benzin at 48' C 


8 p. 


benzin at 20* C. 


2 p. 




'* 42** C. 


9p. 




" 27* 0. 


8 p. 




'• 4r C. 


10 p. 




" 25* 0. 


4 p. 




•' 39' C. 


15 p. 




** 28* C. 


5 p. 




" ^r 0. 


20 p. 




"21*0. 


6 p. 




- 85* C. 


30 p. 




" 19* C. 


7 p. 




" 82* C. 


40 p. 




" 16* C. 








—Pharm. Zeit. 



Cleaning Mortars. 

Slobki, of Nancy, recommends the 
following method for cleaning mor- 
tars which have been used in mak- 
ing preparations of iodoform. After 
having washed the mortar, or if greasy, 
having cleaned it with saw-dust, a 
httle alcohol is poured in, ignited, 
and stirred about with the pestle. 
When all the alcohol is consumed, the 
mortar and pestle are washed with 
water, and all trace of iodoform will 
then have disappeared. — L' Union 
Pharm. 
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Detection of Morphine in the Urine 
of Morphine Tipplers. 

NOTTA and Lugan find that mor- 
phine taken internally mav always 
be detected in the urine, if the quanti- 
ty taken per day has not been less than 
0.1 Gm. (or IJ grain). 

To detect it, they propose the follow- 
ing process: 

One liter of the urine is treated with 
one-tenth its volume of subacetate of 
lead solution. The coloring and ex- 
tractive matter, phosphoric, and uric 
acidSj etc., are thereby precipitated, 
and m the colorless liquid the mor- 
phine exists as an acetate, together 
with the substances which are not 
thrown down by the lead solutiou. 
The excess of leaa is removed by the 
addition of diluted (1:10) sulphuric 
acid, and the sulphate of lead mtered 
off. Ammonia is now added, together 
with one-tenth (of the volume of the 
liquid) of warm amyUc alcohol, and 
the liquid briskly shaken for a few 
minutes. On standing, the amylic 
alcohol will separate as a clear liquid 
holding the morphine in solution. By 
a^tatmg the separated amylic alcohol 
with water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, the morphine is separated as 
sulphate, and may then be isolated and 
determined in the usual manner.— 
Union Midicale, 



Shark-Idver Oil. 

An Irish pharmacist said to us the 
other day: **Do you know that in 
France they are obtaining Cod-Liver 
Oil from Sharks f " We did recollect 
having noted something to that effect, 
though in other words. It is difficult 
to credit the authenticity of a para- 
graph that has been going the roimd 
of tne pharmaceutical press, which in- 
forms us that some 'enterprifflng Ameri- 
can firm is making an artificial cod- 
liver oil by soaking herrings in olive- 
oil until it acquires a fishy flavor, then 
curing the nerrings &r sale and 
labelhng the oil '^secundum artem 
01. Gadui," etc. But it is perfectly 
true that a very superior quality of 
fish oil for medicinal purposes, to all 
intents quite equal to cod-uver oil, can 
be, and is obtamed abundantly from 
the sharks which inhabit the Mediter- 
ranean. In the gulfs of Sicily, more 
especially that of Cantania, we have 
met with many varieties of the shark 
tribe, which, hke the dog-fish of our 
own English coasts, are a constant 
source of annoyance to the fishermen, 
destroying their nets and feeding on 
the young fish which fremient those 
regions, or scaring them oeyond the 
reach of the small boats. Some of 
these sharks are to be met with all 
the yearj but the greater number ar- 
rive during the winter months when 
the water is cooler. 

The oil obtained from the species of 
shark (Squalua) frequenting the Medi- 
terranean is now abundantly met with 
in trade. The poorer classes of Italians 
buy it to light their houses. The 
quality used for this purpose is ob- 
tainea over a naked fire by means of 
earthenware boilers: it has a dark 
color and a disagreeable odor, but it is 
cheap and economical for burning in 
lamps. 

A better quality has been produced 
of late years in Sicily from the liver 
of the shark above mentioned, and 
this appears to be well suited for 
medicinal purposes. The livers are 
cut up into sinaU j)iecee and thrown 
into water containmg a little perman- 
ganate of i)otash (J parts to 1,000). 
There the material remains for twelve 
hours. It is then transferred to a 
boiler constructed with a double bot- 
tom, the lower part of this vessel be- 
ing filled with water. It is, therefore, 
nothing more than a large water-bath. 
By means of the regular equal heat thus 
obtained when the fire in the boiler is 
lighted, the oil is separated from the 



fatty tissues and collected as it rises to 
the surface. Whilst the tissue is still 
warm it is subjected to the action 
of a press, by which a second and in- 
ferior quality of oil is obtained. The 
latter is cloudy and odoriferous. It 
is purified by stirring it about in 
water containing a little chloride of 
lime (250 parts of chloride of Ume for 
20,000 parts of oil). After standing 
for two days it is filtered. The prod- 
uct is opalescent, has a sweetish £aste, 
and, in spite of its low price, is con- 
sidered by many Italian praciitioners 
to be quite equal in therapeutic prop- 
erties to the ordinary coa-liver oil of 
trade. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Ezistenoe of Glyoyrrhisin in Several 
Vegetable Families. 

Glycyrrhizin exists not only in 
several spices of LeguminosaB, but 
also in some plants of perfectly dis- 
tinct families ; for example, it occurs 
in large quantity in the rhizomes of 
Polypodium tmlaare^ which grows 
abundantly in the neighborhoods of 
Paris and Brest, and in the Vosges, 
also in the rhizomes of a variety of P. 
aemipennatijidum, which grows on 
the Ibemperate regions of the Andes. 
Both these plants are used as substi- 
tutes for licorice. 

The best method of extracting gly- 
cyrrhizin is to treat the dried and pow- 
dered plant with acetic acid of S'^^mix 
the solution with alcohol, filter, iDvapo- 
rate the filtrate to a syrup, and add 
water, which dissolves out ammonium 
acetate and other impurities, but 
leaves the glycyrrhizin undissolved. 

The paper concludes with a sum- 
mary of file chemical history of gly- 
cyrrnizin. — E. Guionbt in Compt 
Rend. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth Manutteture. 

On a recent trip through France and 
Germany we picked up a few practical 
notes, says a correspondent of the 
Chemist and Druggist^ which we now 
extract from our diary. We found at 
Strasburg that the manufacture of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth had engaged the 
attention of two practical men, Schlag- 
denhauffen and Keeb. The process 
carried out there is simple and ele- 
gant: 1 part of bismuth nitrate in 
mrge crystals is rubbed up with 4 
parts of boiling distilled water, and 
then 21 parts more of boiling water 
are added. The nitrate in large crys- 
tals, which forms the basis of the ope- 
ration, is obtained from the nitric 
solution of the metal, this solution 
being still strongly acid. When these 
crystals are small, soft, and fragile it 
is a sign that the solution which pro- 
duces them has been evaporated too 
far, and that there has occurred to 
some extent a formation of basic ni- 
trate, which, later on in the process, 
will yield a subnitrate with a yellow- 
ish tinge.* This is to be avoidea. Well 
carried out, the process gives a sub- 
nitrate having a constant composition : 
6 atoms of oxide of bismuth, 1 of nitric 
acid, and 9 of water; or, in 100 parts, 
oxide of bismuth, 79.86; nitric acid, 
15.60; water 4.64. 

This is a product very superior to 
some of the old-fashioned prepara- 
tions, especially those in which, ac- 
cording to the old recipes, a certain 
quantity of chloride of sodium is used, 
which, of course, produces a corre- 
spondmg, or equivalent proportion of 
subchlande. Tne subnitrate obtained, 
as above stated, by the action of boil: 
ing distilled water on the large crys- 
tata, is collected upon a cloth and only 
wa^ed with two parts of water, after 
which it is immediately placed to dry 
in small i>arcels upon white filtering 
paper, and at a temperature whicn 
must on no accoimt exceed 30' to 35" 
centigrade. 

One thousand parts of crystallized 



nitrate thus yield about 450 parts of 
subnitrate (corresponding to 320 parts 
of metallic bismuth). There remain, 
therefore, in the mother waters some 
200 parts of bismuth (metal). This is 
entirely precipitated by carbonate of 
ammonia, or more economically, by 
carbonate of soda. When this carbo- 
nate of bismuth is recently precipitated 
and is still moist, it is easily dissolved 
in nitric acid, yielding a solution from 
which, with a little care, the large 
crystals of bismuth nitrate can be ob- 
tained. If dried, it had better be cal- 
cined and reduced to metallic bismuth, 
which can be easily achieved at a 
moderate temperature by taking for 
every 10 parts of the calcined (oxide 
of) bismuth, 2 parts of cyanide of po- 
tassium, 0.4 pfxrt borax, and 0.8 part 
charcoal ; which mixture is fused in a 
Hessian crucible, and soon yields a 
large button of pure metal. — Cheta. 
and Drtigg.y April. 

Separation and Determination of 

Methylio Alcohol in Presence of 

Ethylio Alcohol. 

The process is based on the fact that 
methyl oxalate dissolves readily in 
water, whilst ethyl oxalate is sparingly 
soluble, and both oxalates form with 
ammonia amides perfectly insoluble in 
water. In 10 C.c. of the alcohol in ques- 
tion, there are dissolved 10.8 Qm. ox- 
alic acid, and the solution is saturated 
with hydrochloric acid gas. After 
standing for 24 hours in a well-stop- 
pered iSottle, 2 C.c. of the solution are 
mixed with 10 C.c. of water, shaken 
up and filtered. As methyl oxalate is 
completely soluble in water, there is 
obtained, on adding ammonia, more 
amide than if an equal quantity of 
pure ethylic alcohol had been em- 
ployed. By a number of experiments 
we may ascertain the quantity of ox- 
amide formed in the washing waters 
of the ethylic oxalates. For absolute 
alcohol the mean is 6.6. For methyl 
oxalate the mean is from 14.66 and 15 
per cent on the quantity of the meth- 
ylic alcohol. 

If a mixture of methylic and ethylic 
alcohols is etherified, shaken up with 
water, and the filtrate mixed with 
ammonia to precipitate the amides, 
the proportion of methylic alcohol may 
be calculated from the quantity of ox- 
amyde obtained. 

Wot every one per cent of methylic 
alcohol we obtain from 0.14 to 0.15, 
more than 6.6 per cent.— C. db Poncy 
in Chem. News^ March 6th. 

Elimination of Phosphoric Acid in 
the Urine in Insanity and Epi- 
lepsy. 

A. Lailler's results {Compt. Rend., 
99, 672), obtained from many hundred 
azialyses made while resident ofiicer 
in a large asylum, agree with those of 
Mairet. In acute dehrium, phosphoric 
acid and urea are eliminated in nota- 
ble excess; in excitable mania the 
phosphoric acid is in slight excess, 
whilst the amount of urea is normal ; 
and in simple insanity the urine has 
the normal composition. In acute or 
excitable lypemania, the amount of 
urea eUmtnated is abnormally high, 
whilst that of phosphoric acid is ab- 
normally low. In simple lypemania 
the composition of the urine is nor- 
mal. 

In general paralysis the elimina- 
tion of both phosphoric acid and 
urea is related to the general mor- 
bid conditions of the patient. At, 
or immediately after, epileptic 
seizures, the unne contains a high 
proportion of phosphoric acid ^nd 
a low proportion of urea. If the 
seizures succeed one another rapidly, 
the proportion of both phosphoric acid 
and urea is increased; in the inter- 
val between seizures the urine has 
the normal composition. — Journal 
Chem. Soc. 
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status of Hospital Stewards in the 
Army. 

SiB:— I am informed that it was 
through the efforts of the American 
Pharm. Association that the Hon. 
Mr. Randall introduced a bill in Con- 
gress, last session, to raise the standard 
of hospital stewards of the army and 
naval apothecaries. Probably, another 
effort in the same direction could be 
made next session; for, surely, if any 
class of apothecaries in the world needs 
favorable legislation, it is the hospital 
stewards. Our social status is no bet- 
ter than that of the common soldier, 
and our wives and daughters are 
'* snubbed" by the commissioned aris- 
tocracy, and classed with the washer- 
women and servants of the officers. 
Our pay is the pitiful sum of $3Q; our 
allowances, one room back of the hos- 
pital, with the post-surgeon's stables or 
m the hospital buildmg, one stove, 
one ration per day, one cord of wood 
per month, and uniform allowances 
(qiuintity and quality) of a private 
soldier. Not long since, I, a graduate 
of pharmacy of ten years' experience 
in the profession, was ordered to 
' * button up my hUmse,^^ and threatened 
with a court martial for appearing in 
other shoes than those issued by the 
government, which are heavier and 
coarser than those worn by plow-men, 
by a second lieutenant whose quali- 
fications are doubtful, and who owes 
his appointment to the great, grand, 
and glorious position he occupies to 
the fact that his father is a politician. 
Even commissary sergeants, whose 
duties are simply those of a grocery 
clerk, weighing out the coffee and 
sugar for the people of the garrison, 
and the quartermaster sergeant, who 
'' bosses " the mules and wagons of his 
department, draw $4 per month more 
pay than the hoffl)ital steward. We 
are required to not only compound all 
medicines used in the post, but to ex- 
tract teeth, dress wounds, care for the 
sick, conduct the hospital mess, make 
weather observations, perform all cleri- 
cal duty (not a small item by any 
means\ assist the surgeon in charge 
in performing surgical operations, and 
during his absence often take entire 
charge of the medical department of 
the post. We are also responsible for 
all government property belonging to 
the hospital. To obtain this position, 
we are required to pass a ^hnical 
examination "in English language, 
chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica 
and minor surgery, capacity for com- 
pounding and preparing medicines, 
physical condition, moral character, 
ability to control men and manage an 
ordinary hospital, as well as general 
aptitude for the position." (1 quote 
me exact regulations on the subject.) 

The stewaJds of the army united in a 
petition to Congress, last year, through 
our chief (the surgeon-general), for an 
increase of our pay to $40, but our very 
inferior socicd and militaiy status pre- 
vented it from having any weight, or 
more than receiving a passing notice. 
The naval apothecaries are not so bad 
off, not being enlisted men, and hav- 
ing the social standing of '* warrant 
officers." The stewards have even 
appealed to be placed on an equality 
with the naval apothecaries, out in 
vain. 

Cannot the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association do something for us ? 
We have made all efforts that we are 
able to make, many of us even spending 
half or more of our small salaries in 
that direction. We are not so *' am- 
bitious" as the March number of the 
Amerioan Druggist expresses it, but 
only anxious for justice and equity. 
We do not care to rank as lieutenants, 
for it matters little as to the title that 
may be given us; but, in justice to our 



profession, give us a social and mili- 
tary standing a little above that of the 
private soldier, and pay enough to 
support our families without taking 
in washing to do it. Hoping to be as- 
sured that an early effort will be made 
to lift us out of the slough of despond, 
I remain yours truly, 

HosprTAL Steward U. S. Army. 

Fharmaceutioal Legislation in 
Michigan. 

Editw of American Druggist, 

Dear Sir:— In an editorial in your 
April number, you express a good deal 
01 surprise that it should have been 
considered necessary to eliminate the 
sections relating to adulterations, and 
the sale of poisons from the Michigan 
pharmacy bill, in order to enable the 
Dill to pass. The sections referred to 
were not removed simply to secure 
the passage of the bill, but to render 
the bill constitutional^ in the event of 
its passage. 

Tne constitution of the State of 
Michigan, sect. 20 of Art. IV., provides 
that '' no law shall embrace more than 
one object, which shall be expressed 
in its title.'' In view of the possible 
danget that the courts might construe 
'* thepractice of pharmacy," ** the sale 
of poisons," and **the adulteration of 
medicines," as being each a separate 
object, and thus destroy the validity 
of the law, it was deemed prudent on 
the part of the committee m charge of 
the pharmacy bill, acting under com- 
petent legal advice, to remove the sec- 
tions referred to. There is now a 
" poison act," and also an *' adultera- 
tion act," on the statute books of the 
State, and should further legislation 
be desired in these directions, the 
present laws can either be amended, 
or other laws passed to take their place. 
Yours respectfully, 

Gbo. McDonald, 
Ckaimuxn of Committee on 
Pharmacy Bill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Source of Todd's Menthol. 

Sir:— Mr. Christy, in his letter 1,450, 
in reply to your answer to ** C. A. D.," 
1.414, after saying you have had it 
recorded in your paper that he is the 
introducer of the Japanese menthol 
plant, makes a statement that he 
furnished Mr. A. M. Todd with his stock 
of plants. 

1 have always understood that Mr. 
Tood manufactured his menthol from 
Mentha piperita and on this account 
his menthol was distinguished from 
the Japanese article by having the 
name *^Pipmenthol." Wow, does Mr. 
Todd make his menthol from M. 
piperita or M. arvensis f 
^^ "Menthol." 

Composition of " Patents." 

Editor American Druggist. 

QiR:_-In the April number of the 
Druggist I see the formula of Ham- 
lin's Wizard Oil, asked for. Here is a 
fair imitation, if not the genuine, 

9 Water of Ammonia . . S i j« 
Spts. Ammonia Aromat . . | as. 

Sulph. Ether Ji. 

OilSassaAw, 

" Cedar, 

<* Qaultheria, 
Tr. Myrrh, 

" Camphor aajfis. 

" No. Six 371. 

Chloroform 3 ij. 

Alcohol q. B Oi. 

M. 

The Druggist is read with pleasure 
by A. Q. Nash. 

Shbrmht. Texas. 

American Drugqist. 

In Queries and Answers you ask for 
f ormulsB for Bareel's Indian Liniment 
and Hamlin's Wissard Oil. The follow- 
ing are those we have frequently used : 



BAREEL*8 INDIAN LINIMBNT. 

9 Tr. Capsicum 1 oz. 

Oil Origanum, 

Sassafras^ 

Pennyroyal, 

Hemlock aa i oz. 

Alcohol 1 qt. 

M. 

HAMLIN'S WIZARD OIL. 

9 Spts. Camphor 2 oz. 

*' Ammonia, 
01. Sassafras, 
** Turpentine, 

Chloroform aS 1 oz. 

Oil Cloves J oz. 

Alcohol q. 8 10 oz. 

M. 

Yours Truly, 

W,h. & Son. 

MoNROB, Mich. 

Inclosed find formula for Ham- 
lin's Wizard Oily as asked for in your 
journal of April, taken from Kilner*s 
'* Modem Pharmacy and Druggists' 
Formulary," viz. : 

Tinct. Camphor 1 ounce. 

Water of Ammonia ^ ** 

OilSassafras | '< 

Oil Cloves 1 dr. 

Chloroform 2 *' 

Oil Turpentine 1 " 

Alcohol ^ ounces. 

Mix. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. and W. Kkpbart. 

Bkbrien Springs, Mioh. 



Abbreviations of Metrio Terms. 

The International CJongress of Metri- 
cal Weights and Measures has adopted 
the following new abbreviations. 
Italics are to & used, and are not to he 
follovoedhy a period. The abbrevia- 
tions are to be written on the same line 
as the figures, and after the last of 
them, be the number either an entire 
one or a decimal: 

Length. 

Meter wi 

Decimeter dm 

Centimeter cm 

Millimeter mm 

Kilometer km 

Surface, 

Square meter m' 

" decimeter dm* 

** centimeter cm* 

** millimeter mm* 

•* kilometer km* 

Hectare hxi 

Are a 

Volume. 

Cubic meter m' 

" decimeter .' dm* 

" centimeter cm* 

" millimeter mm* 

** kilometer hm* 

Capacity. 

Liter I 

Deciliter dl 

Centiliter cl 

Hectaliter hi 

Weight. 

E[ilogramme kg 

Decangramme dkg 

Gramme g 

Decigramme dg 

Centigramme eg 

Milligramme fng 

Ton of 1,000 kilogrammes... t 

Quintal of 100 *' q 

Simple Kethod of Kramining Yeast. 

A SMALL piece of the compressed 
yeast is placed in a wine glass which is 
filled with water at 25\ If the yeast 
is active, it will rise to the surface in 
lf-2 minutes; if less good it will re- 
quire 6 minutes before it rises. Bad 
veast will not rise at all.—O. Mbykr 
m Bied. Centr, 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Qv£rie8foT which answers are desired, 
must he received hyjthe 6th of the 
month, and must tn every case be 
axxompanied by the mvme and address 
of the writer, Unlessspecial instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent vnU be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respsct- 
ing an unumal or proprietary com- 
pound, cUways accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 



No. l,493.--Cocaine (M. 0). 
This correspondent asks our opinion 
on the correct pronunciation of the 
word cotyaine, wnich one of our con- 
temporaries has recently said should 
be pronounced as if it were spelled 
** kokane/' with the last syllable hav- 
ing the same sound as the verb '* main- 
tain." 

In reply, we have to say that we do 
not thmK this pronunciation at all 
tenable. There may be some argu- 
ments advanced in lavor of ^'fonctic 
riting," but we do not think a con- 
verse process applicable to pronuncia- 
tion. The termination ine (pronounced 
een) is re^larly used in the case of 
all alkaloids. This is affixed either to 
the unaltered name of the drug or 
plant, as, for instance: 
Ergot-ine, 
Piper-ine, 
or the termination of the name of the 
plant is curtailed or altered for 
euphony ^8 sake: 
Caffea: caffe-ine (three syllables) 
Spartium : sparteine ** 
Similarly: code-ine *' 

theba-ine 
" narce-ine ** 

Consequently we have from 

Coca: coca-ine (ko-ka-een.) 

No. 1,494.— Ferro-Phosphated Elix- 
ir of Calisaya and Strychnine (H.). 

This correspondent wants a formu- 
la for this preparation, which could 
be made from some of the more sim- 
ple elixirs contained in the N. Y. and 
B. Formulary. 

We would suggest that he start with 
No. 14, viz., Elixir Cinchonce et 
Ferri, and add to it the usual amount 
of strychnine. The formula would 
then be: 

Phosphateof Iron (U. 8. Ph., 1880)..266 grs. 

Citric Acid 6 grs. 

Sulphate of Strychnine 2^ grs. 

Builing Water 1 fl.oz. 

Compound Elixir of Quinine 
enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Add the phosphate of iron, sulphate 
of strychnme, and citric acid to the 
boiling water, and dissolve. Then 
add enough compound elixir of 
quinine to make 16 fl. oz., and filter. 

Each fl. drachm contains 2 grs. 
phosphate of iron and ^ gr. sulphate 
of strychnine. 

For the benefit of readers who do 
not have the N. Y. and B. Formulary 
at hand, we repeat here the formula 
ioT^Elixir Quininoe Compositum, 

Sulphate of Quinine 16 grs. 

Sulphate of Cinchonine 8 grs. 

Simple Elixir 16 fl.oz. 

Triturate the alkaloid salts with a 
portion of the elixir, then mix with 
the remainder, and agitate until the 
salts are dissolved. Finally filter. 

No. 1,495.— Sulphur Disinfeotion. 

If properly performed, this is amply 
efficient in all esses where orgamc 
life, as the cause of infection or 
nuisance, is to be destroyed. It is in- 



fallible with all larger or smaller ani- 
mals, and also with insects. In the case 
of certain bacteria, some doubt has 
been thrown on its efficacy, but if 
long enough continued and properly 
carried out, it will probably accom- 
plish the purpose in the end. 

In the French Army Formulary (or 
Military Pharmacopoeia) great stress 
is laid on the emcacy of sulphur 
vapor as a destrover of parasites and 
insects in barracks, stables^ etc., and 
against contagious germs m general, 
even such as have penetrated into the 
walls. 

In the collective experience of French 
army surgeons, 30 Gm. (1 avoird. 
ounce) of sulphur is sufficient for each 
square meter (35.3 cubic feet) of space. 
A sanitary commission at Val-du- 
Grace, examining the subject in 1881, 
ascertained that 15 Gm. is enough in 
aU ordinar}'- cases. Sometimes, now- 
ever, 30 are required ; sometimes, and 
as it is better to err on the side of 
safety, the commission recommended 
to use the lar^r quantity at all times. 
During an epidemic still larger quanti- 
ties may be used. 

No. 1,496. — Aromatio Ammoniaoal 
Tincture (Dr. J.). 

The above title which our correspon- 
dent met with in a translation from a 
French journal refers, without doubt, 
to the French equivalent for our aro- 
matic spirit of anmionia, or Alcoola- 
turn aromaticum ammoniacale (Al- 
coolataromatiqueammoniacal), which 
is prepared as follows : 

Om. 

Fresh Orange Peel 100 

Fresh Lemon Peel 100 

Vanilla 30 

Ceylon Cinnatnon 15 

Cloves.. 10 

Chloride of Ammonium 500 

Carbonate of Potassium 500 

Distilled Cinnamon Water 500 

Alcohol, 80jt 500 

Cut the orange and lemon i)eel, and 
the vanilla, reduce the cloves and cin- 
namon to coarse powder, and intro- 
duce the mixture into a glass-retort, 
together with the chloride ammonium, 
cinnamon water, and alcohol. Let it 
macerate 3 or 4 hours, occasionally 
agitating. Then add the carbonate of 
potassium, mix thoroughly, and, after 
several hours, distil on a water-bath 
until 600 Gm. of distillate have passed 
over. 

The product becomes soon colored 
when exposed to light. 

No. 1,497.— Bleaching Straw Hats 
(A.). 

This correspondent is the proud p|Os- 
sessor of a very fine Panama nat which 
he desires to bleach himself, evidently 
in anticipation of the approaching sea- 
son. If we were in his case, we would 
intrust the task to some professional 
hat^bleacher, who would accomplish 
the object probably more quickly, 
cheaply, and with less trouble than 
we could do it ourselves. However, 
as he is bent on the undertaking, we 
will describe a process : 

First wash tne hat, freed from all 
trimmings, lining, etc., thoroughly 
with soap-suds, usine a soft brush. 
Then rinse it thorougl^, until every 
trace of soap or alkali is removed. 
Having dissolved 8 oz. of hyposul- 
phite of sodium in 2 gallon of water, 
immerse the still moist hat in this 
liquid (using more of it, if necessary, of 
the same strength), and leave it for 
about 15 minutes. Then take it out, 
add to the liquid 8 oz. of common 
hydrochloric acid, mix quickly, and 
at once re-immerse the hat. The 
bleaching action due to the separation 
of sulphurous acid takes place, not 
only on the surface of the fabric, but 
also in the straw fibres themselves, as 
they had previously soaked up some 
of the hyposulphite solution. The hat 
should remain in the liquid for at least 



half an hour, during which time the 
vessel should be kept well covered. 

If one bleaching is not sufiicient, the 
process may be repeated. 

Another method is to immerse the 
hat in a solution of permanganate of 
potassium in water (1 oz. to 1 gallon) 
and afterwards in dilute hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid. 

No. l,498.-Chinoline (S. S.). 

This artificial alkaloid, which was 
used* some years ago (in form of tar- 
trate) as an antipyretic, is now no long- 
er employed medicinally, owing to cer- 
tain drawbacks connected with its 
administration, chief among which is 
the peculiar aroma and taste which 
are disagreeable to many x)ersons. 

Chinoline, however, has been the 
starting point for the aiscovery of sev- 
eral other very valuable antipyretics 
which are derived from it. One of 
these is kairine (now also going out of 
use), and another is antipyrine, which 
latter still maintains its reputation as 
an efficient substance for reducing 
febrile temperatures. 

Concerning the chemistry of chino- 
line, it may first be noted that this 
substance was discovered by Runge in 
coal-tar, in 1834, and termed ** leucol " 
{white-oil). Gerhardt afterwards (1842) 
obtained it by distilling cinchonine 
with caustic potash. Finally. A. W. 
Hofmann (1843) showed that cninoline 
is identical with Runge's leucol. Since 
then chinoline or quinoline has been 
prepared artificially by several meth- 
ods, but it was not until 1880 that 
Skraup (and Koenigs) discovered a 
simple process by which it could be 
prepared cheaply and on a large ccale. 
The process is as follows : 

Mix 24 parts of nitrobenzol, 38 parts 
of aniline, and 120 parts of glycerin, in 
a fiask of the capacity of 2,000 parts, 
and provided with an upright con- 
denser. Next add 100 parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and shake 
the mixture until the aniline sulphate, 
which had been formed, is entirely 
dissolved. Then heat on tne sand-batn 
until when the reaction begins, remove 
the fiask until reaction slackens, and 
continue alternate heating and with- 
drawing heat imtil but little unaltered 
nitrobenzol is present. Now add water, 
and drive over the imchanged nitro- 
benzol by heat. Render the residue 
alkaline, and drive over the mixture of 
chinoline and aniline either by steam, 
or extract them by ether. Separate 
these two bodies as much as possible 
by fractional distillation, and remove 
the last traces of aniline by treating 
the base in sulphuric acid solution, 
with bichromate of potassium. When 
the oxidation is completed, render 
again sdkaline, and drive the chinoline 
over by steam. The yield of pure 
chinoline amounts to 70 to 75 per cent 
of the mixture of aniline and mtroben- 
zol. 

Chinoline is a colorless liquid, boil- 
ing at 238° C, of spec. grav. 1.004 at 
20 C. With acids it forms crystalline 
salts. 

In its chemical constitution it may 
be regarded as naphthalin (see the 
diagram in our last volume, page 239), 
in which one CH group is replaced 
by nitrogen. 

No. 1,499.— Glyoerite of Traga- 
canth (M. S.). 

An improved formula for this prepa- 
ration has lately been proposed by the 
permanent Pharmacopoeia Committee 
of the (>enn. Pharm. Association. It is 
as follows : 

Tragacanth, powd 1 part. 

Alcohol 5 parts. 

Glycerin 100 ** 

Wheat Starch 10 " 

Water 15 " 

Triturate the tragacanth with the 
alcohol, then add the glycerin and the 
starch, previously mixed to a smooth 
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milk with the water, and heat on the 
steam-bath until the mixture is of the 
proper consistence. 

No. 1,600. — Qlyoerite of Alum 

This preparation was recommended 
gome time a«o by Dr. R. W. Parker 
(Brit Med. Jowm., January 24th), as a 
shbstitute for glycerite of tannin, afl'a 
powerful local astringent. It ifl less 
harsh than tannin, and is not incom- 
patible with iron salts. It may be used 
diluted with water, as a gargle or 
wash, or even as an injection. It is 
prepared by dissolving 

Powdered Alum .1 part 

In Glycerin 5 parts 

with the aid of a gentle heat. 

No. 1,501.— Cantharidal Collodion 
(**Ana"). 

Cantharidin has been proposed re- 
peatedly for preparing this collodion. 
One of the last formulas which we 
have seen is that proposed by Eugen 
Dieterich, the well-known German 
manufacturer of plasters and other 
products. 

Dieterich's original formula was: 

Cantharidin 3 parts 

Collodion 1,000 " 

and this would have corresponded to 
the quantity of cantharides prescribed 
by the German pharmacopoeia for 
blistering collodion, namely, 60 parts 
of cantharides represented by 50 parts 
of the product. 

It was, however, subsequently- 
found that a portion of the canthari- 
din crystallized out when the tem- 
perature fell, until only li parts 
remained in solution. But as the 
product even now acted quite ener- 
getically, it would be a waste to make 
the solution stronger. Dieterich, 
therefore, proposes the following for- 
mula for 

Collodium cum Cantharide. 

• Cantharidin 8 parts 

Collodion 1,900 " 

OilofRape 97 " 

The oil of rape is added for the pur- 
bose of rendering the collodion elastic 
or flexible. 

The blistering collodion of the U. S. 
Pharm. is considerably weaker than 
that of the German Pharm., 100 parts 
of the product corresponding to only 
60 parts of cantharides instead of to 
100 as in the German. 

Dieterich also drew attention to the 
fact .that the new French Pharm. 
(Codex) required cantharides to con- 
tain 0.5 per cent of cantharidin. Ac- 
cording to his own experience, how 
ever, the quantity never exceeds 0.3 
per cent. Hence the above figure must 
be an error. 

No. 1,502.— Cannabinon (J.). 

This is the name of a new product 
recently prepared from Cannabis indi- 
ca, and put upon the market. It was 
at first prepared only by one firm, but 
is now also manufactured by E. Merck 
and others. When cold, it has the 
consistence of a soft extract^ when 
heated it appears as a viscid, brown 
balsam, transparent in thin layers, 
of a strongly aromatic odor and a 
sharp, bitter, and somewhat scratching 
taste. It is insoluble in water, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, petroleum 
ether, chloroform, benzol, bisulphide 
of carbon, ethei*eal and fixed oils. 
The solutions are golden-yellow when 
strongly diluted, brown when concen- 
trated. When heated on platinum 
foil it leaves no residue. Its true 
chemical nature is not known. 

The experience of practitioners so 
far on record shows that cannabinon 
acts as a sedative and soporific, in 
doses of 0.05 to 0.1 Gm. (I to 1} 



grains), without producing disagree- 
able effects on waking. 

Owing to its soft consistence, it is 
not easuy dispensed in its original con- 
dition. Merck, therefore, has prepared 
from it a 10 per cent trituration in 
form of a dry, brown powder, the 
average dose of which is about 0.7 Gm. 
(ab. 10 grains). 

No. 1,503.— Looal Pharmaoeutioal 
Organizations (Inq.). 

We are informed by the secretary of 
the N. Y. State Pharm. Assoc, that 
besides the organizations in New York 
City and Brooklyn, there are county 
organizations in Albany, Erie, Broome, 
Chemung, and Steuben counties. 

No. 1,504.— La&yette Mixture (T. 
A. F.). 

This is a gonorrhoea mixture much 
used in this section of the coimtry. In 
New York it is very generally; used in 
the hospitals and dispensaries. Its 
formula is as follows : 

Balsam of Copaiba T . .^ fl. oz. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether \ '* ** 

Com p. Spirit of Lavender. J " *• 

Solution of Potassa 1 fl, dr. 

Mucilage of Acacia enough 
to make 4 fl. oz. 

Mix the balsam with the solution of 
potassa, then add the two spirits. Put 
the requisite amount of mucilage into 
a bottle, pour the other mixture on 
top, and mix the whole hj agitation. 

In some institutions, it is customary 
to use equal volumes of mucilage and 
syrup instead of mucilage alone. 

No. 1,505.— Druggists' Formulary 
(J. A. R). 

This correspondent asks for ''the 
name pf some reliable druggists' for- 
mulary or handbook, where he can 
obtain price, etc.," and his query is 
capable of two constructions, viz. : he 
may wish a formulary in which he can 
also ^find the cost of ingredients, or 
else, the name and price of a formu- 
lary. If the former, we cannot 
answer. If the latter, there are numer- 
ous useful formularies, for instances: 
Griflath's Universal Formulary (iBSt 
edition by Maisch) ; the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary, Fenner's, Nel- 
son's, and others, the cost of all of 
whicn had better be obtained from 
some regular book-dealer, as, for in- 
stance, J. H. Vail & Co., 21 Astor 
Place. It is out of our power to pick 
out one from among the list, as we 
cannot know what our correspondent 
expects to find in them. If he can 
anord it, he should procure them all. 

No. 1506.— Syrup of Dover's Pow- 
der (Inquirer). 

Mr. Frank U. Ferguson gives the 
following formula, in the Weekly Drug 
Ne^vs : 

Dover's Powder (U. S. P. '80) . .640 grains. 

Water q. b. 

Glycerin 2 oz. av. 

Sugar 12 oz. av. 

Macerate the Dover's x>owder in 
about 8 fl. oz. of water for about 
twenty-four hours, then filter and add 
enough water through the filter to 
make the filtrate measure 8 fl. oz. To 
the filtrate add the sugar, and dissolve 
with a gentle heat; then add the gly- 
cerin and strain. 

The finished syrup represents in one 
fluidrachm five grams of Dover's pow- 
der. 

No. 1,507.— Sale of laquors (B. F. 
R, Mass.). 

We are asked the following ques- 
tion: ''Can a druggist sell liquor on a 
physician's prescription in a town 
where there are no licenses granted? " 

A lawyer would tell our inquirer, 
that the question is too geneml to be 
answered categorically. All concom- 
itant circumstances, conditions, exist- 
ing laws, ordinances, and judicial 
decisions bearing on the subject should 



be carefully considered in deciding the 
point. However, we can say the fol- 
lowing. 

In tne first place, we hold that the 
physician has an unalienable right to 
prescribe for his patient, and the 
pharmacist an unalienable right to 
supply on the physician's order, any 
artide that may be necessary to save 
the life or treat th^ malady of the pa- 
tient, provided each of them is legally 
authorized to pursue his profession, 
and cannot be shown to have ordered 
or furnished the article (in this case, 
liquor) under false pretenses. This 
question, so far as we know, has never 
been decided by the highest courts, 
but if it ever is adjudicated there, we 
have no doubt it will be decided in 
this sense. 

The right above vindicated for physi- 
cians and pharmacists may, however, 
be regulated to a certain extent by 
legislation. Should any State enact a 
law of prohibition, for instance, this 

grohibition could never extend to the 
3tal suppression of alcoholic liquids, 
even for use in the arts or in medicine ; 
for this can be construed as opposed 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. But when a State restricts the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, it has a 
perfect right to establish special regu- 
lations how such liquids may be ob- 
tained, and under what conditions 
they may be used for technical or 
meaical purposes, and it has also a 
right to establish special depots for 
their sale, or appoint special persons 
who alone may sell them. If tnere is, 
for instance, a special person officially 
authorized, in tne town of our corre- 
spondent, to sell alcoholic liquids 
to persons presenting valid vouchers 
for the same, and if, at the same time, 
the law ihterdicts all other persons 
from selling such liquids, we think the 
law will stand, as the right of the 
people to make use of these liquids is 
not interfered with, and the State 
adopts this system only with a view of 
preventing these hquids from being 
used for illegitimate purposes. 

Supposing again, there is no such 
official agent or person in a town, and 
the town-authorities, at the same time, 
have refused to grant licenses to liquor 
dealers, so that, in fact, there is no 
person in the whole place who is ex- 
pressly authorized to sell— even re- 
strictedly — any alcoholic beverage, 
then we nold that the pharmacist has 
the ri^ht, in a bona fide case, to fill a 
physician^s prescription for liquor. But 
this must be done in such a manner 
that no doubt can be raised as to the 
legitimate use of the article. 

We will not argue, in this place, on 
the wisdom of prohibition or license 
(though our strong conviction is on the 
side of the latter). But when the peo- 

Ele in a town have once decided — and 
ave been apparently by law author- 
ized to decide — that the promiscuous 
traffic in liquor should be suppressed, 
it is a necessary .consequence that they 
shall be entitled to adopt regulations 
to accomplish this. A pharmacist, 
then, residing in the town, must bear 
his share of responsibility and burden. 
But, in our humble opinion, we do not 
think that the people have a right to 
step between the patient and the phy- 
sician, and to say to the latter, *' tms 
drug and this substance you may be 
allowed to use, but that substance you 
shall not use, no matter whether in 
your judgment the patient may need 
It." 

No. l,508.--Soluble Essence of Gin- 
ger (J. S., Philadelphia, Pa.). 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
a regular fiuid extract of ginger which 
is soluble in water. The resin and vola- 
tile oil on which the pungency and aro- 
ma of ginger depend can only be made 
partially to dissolve in water. The 
resin can be rendered much more solu- 
ble than the oil by combination with 
an alkali. So far as we know, Tresh's 
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method is probably the best. It is as 
follows: 

Take of strong tincture of finest 
Jamaica ginger 1 pint. Add to it 
small propoi-tions at a time of finely 
powdered slaked lime^ until the tinc- 
ture ceases to lose color, throw the 
whole upon a filter and puoss through 
the residue diluted alcohol, until tne 
product measures 'two pints. Now 
add drop bv drop diluted sulphuric 
acid, until the rich yellow color sud- 
denly disappears, let stand for 24 hours, 
filter, dilute with water to 4 pints, 
then shcUse with a little powderea 
pumice or silica {by no means lime or 
magnesia), and filter it at 0"* C, if pos- 
sible. As the lime is added, the color 
deepens, but becomes lighter with 
greater additions. The product is very 
pale, but may be darkened by adding 
a drop or two of potash solution. The 
Chem, and Drugg. commented on this, 
saying : Working on somewhat similar 
principles, we have mixed the tincture 
with its own bulk of water before add- 
ing the lime, then mashed the lime 
with a little proof spirit, mixed the 
two liquids, shaking finally with fine 
sand, and laid aside until required, 
then filtered. The ai'oma may be im- 
proved by the addition of a few drops 
(to the pint) of essential oil of ginger. 

No. 1,509.— Pharmaoeutioal Still 
(J., Minneapolis, Minn.). 

This correspondent wants to know 
which pharmaceutical still obtainable 
in the market is the most practical one 
for a pharmacist's laboratory. 

This is a question which we cannot 
answer point-blank. If any one has 
been in tne habit of using a particular 
kind of still, it is quite natural that he 
will prefer it to some other form or 
make. AjB;ain, there are fe&tures con- 
nected with one kind of still which 
may not be connected with another. 
As we have not tried any of the stills 
sold in the market ourselves, but have 
used our own design and construction, 
we can only say that those who have 
used the stills mentioned by you, and 
whom we know, have generally been 
fully satisfied by their working. 

No. 1,510.— Perrated Wine of Wild 
Cherry (G. P. H., Ellsworth, Kan.). 

We have used the following: 

i. Wine of Wild Cherry. 

Wild Cherry Bark 4 oz. 

Angelica Wine 8 fl. oz. 

Water q. s. 

Sugar ^oz, 

Macerate the Wild Cherry Bark, 
which should be in coarse powder, in 8 
fl. oz. of water in which the sugar had 

Ereviomdy been dissolved, for 12 
ours. Then strain, wash the bark 
with enough water to obtain 8 fl. oz. 
of infusion and mix this with the 
wine. 

fS. Ferrated Wine of Wild Cherry. 

Tasteless Tincture of Iron 640 min. 

Wine of Wild Cherry, to make. . 16 fl. oz. 

Whether this has the same taste and 
appearance as the particular commer- 
cial brand you mention we cannot say, 
as we have no personal experience with 
the latter. 

No. 1,511.— To Make Cisterns and 
Tanks Water-tight (D. F. V.). 

Our correspondent refers to a for- 
mula published by us in Nkw Rem., 
1881, p. 190, which is as follows: 

** Paint thickly on the inside with a 
mixture composed of 8 parts of melt- 
ed Rlue and 4 pai*ts of linseed oil boiled 
with litharge. In forty-eight hours 
the application will have hardened, so 
that the cistern or tank can be filled 
with water." 

He wants further instruction regard- 
ing the preparation. We regret that 
we cannot now trace the source of 
the formula, but we can give this much 
of information, that the boilipg of the 



linseed oil with the litharge (of which 
about 30 parts are necessary for every 
1,000 parts of the oil) has for its ob- 
ject to render the linseed oil more 
rapidly drying. In fact, it makes it 
what IS generally called "boiled lin- 
seed oiL^* ''Melted elue,'* of course, 
means glue that has been soctked first 
in cold water, then drained, and after- 
wards melted. It is impossible to 
melt dry elue by heat. If this is at- 
tempted, tne glue will turn to whitish 
bean-like lumps caused by a sudden 
dissipation of excess of moisture, and 
afterwards wiU become dark colored, 
give out offensive odors, and bum. 

The glue having been soaked and 
melted, should then be raised to a tem- 
perature considerably above the boil- 
mg point of water, care being, how- 
ever, taken that it does not become 
burned. When quite hot, the boiled 
oil is stirred in, and in a few minutes 
afterwards the mixture will be ready 
for application. It must be kept hot, 
since it becomes solid and tougn as it 
cools. We have tried it on paste- 
board boxes, and have found it to make 
them water-tight. 

No. 1,512.— Golden Hair-Dye (F. D. 
B., Darlington, Ind. Ter.). 

The best agent to produce a " gold- 
en '' tint on dark hair is peroxiae of 
hydroeen solution, cautiously and re- 
peatedly applied. The hair must be 
thoroughly cleansed first, so as to re- 
move all fatty matter, and may then 
be treated with the peroxide in mod- 
erately dilute (not over 5j0 solution. 
If the tint of the natural hair is lights 
peroxide of hydrogen will not do. 
Natural hair on the human head should 
never be continuously or frequently 
dyed with metallic salts, but if, for 
some special occasion, a dye is needed, 
the following may be used to produce 
this tint. Take a solution of chloride 
of tin (stannic chloride), diluted with 
a sufficient amount of water, and 
moisten the hair with it. Then apply 
a dilute sulphide of ammmonium solu- 
tion, which should be freshly prepared 
and colorless. The latter is obtained 
by saturating a quantity of water of 
ammonia with hydrosmphuric acid, 
and then adding an equal volume oi 
water of ammonia. 

No. 1,513.— Preserving Fruit (Wm. 
K., Mexico). 

Our space permits us to give only a 
condensiBd account of the processes. 
There are several methods, differing 
chiefly in the preservative agent em- 
ployed, the most common bemg that 
m which sugar is used. 

1. Preserving with Sugar. 

The fruits must be carefuUy selected, 
as fresh and sound as possible, and 
not too ripe. For each pound ot fruit 
one pouna of best white sugar is taken, 
one pound of water added, and heated 
in a clean copper or enamelled boiler 
slowly to boilmg, care being taken that 
the sugar is dissolved before the syrup 
boils. The syrup is carefully skimmed 
and poured over the frmts, or the 
fruits placed in the syrup, the whole 
raised once more to boilmg, and the 
liquid then drained off the fruits. It 
is boiled down imtil it begins to be 
slightly viscid ; the fruits having been 
put into the preserving vessels, the 
thick liquid is poured on so as to en- 
tirely cover them. If possible, the 
vessels should be placed for a short 
time in boiling water, after which they 
must be securely closed. 

The above method will only answer 
with fruits which are not easily broken 
or disintegrated by tne process— for 
instance, with pine-apples, pears, etc. 

Delicate fruits are simply covered 
with boiling syrup. In certain cases 
the process needs some modification, 
but the nature of the fruit itself will 
generally suggest this. 

Cold syrup may also be used, pro- 
vided it has previously been thorough- 
ly boiled and skimmed, and treated I 



with salicylic acid, of which from 100 
to 200 grams may be used for every 
gallon of syrup. 

2. Preservation without swgar. 

This may be accomplished in various 
ways. 

Tne fresh fruit may be placed in tin 
cans of pi*oper size, which must be 
completely filled and then soldered up. 
A small pin-hole having then been 
made in the top of each can, and the 
cans having been placed into a vessel 
containtnghot water, reaching to with- 
in about one-half inch of the top of 
the cans, heat is applied to the water- 
bath until all the air is expelled from 
the cans, when the holes are imme- 
diately soldered up. On cooling, a 
vacuum will be proauced, and the top 
and bottom of each can will appear 
slightly depressed inwards. 

A good plan is to put the cans into 
the empty boiler or water-bath, and 
then to pour boiling water into the lat- 
ter: By contact with the cans this will 
lose much of its heat, but on subse- 
quently re-heating it care must be 
taken not to raise it to a boil. The 
most suitable temperature is about 200' 
F. To ascertain when all the air has 
escaped from the cans, place a drop of 
water now and then over the pin-hole. 
When the drop is no longer oisturbed 
by escaping air, solder the can up. 

Very good results are obtained by 
employing certain chemical preserva- 
tive agents. Among these are : 

Bisulphite of sodium, of which an 
aqueous solution may be made, 1 to 2 
oz. to the gallon, which may be poured 
over the fruit, previously cleaned and 
pealed. The bisulphite has also a 
bleaching effect, and is, therefore, 
chiefly suitable only for such fruits 
as are naturally without much color, 
such as pears, peaches, apples, etc. 
The fruit preserved in this manner is, 
of course, not suitable to be eaten as 
such, like sugar-preserved fruit, but 
needs further cuhnary preparation. 

There is so little of the bisulphite re- 
tained in the fruit that the latter, even 
when eaten unprepared, would be per- 
fectly harmless. The further treat- 
ment of the fruits, however, entirely 
destroys this salt, and leaves only its 
products of decomposition. 

Some years a^ a preserving salt 
was annotmced in Germany, which 
was said to be produced by melting 
together 4 mol. of crystallized boric 
acid and 1 mol. of phosphate of sodium 
at 120° C, whereby an acid phosphate 
of sodium is produced, which *' is then 
further melted at 130° C, toother 
with an equivalent quantity of nitrate 
of potassium and cmoride of sodium. 
Wnen cold, the product has a glossy 
appearance, has an acid reaction, is 
soluble in 3i parts of water. It is said 
that from i to i oz. of this salt [pre- 
sumably dissolved in sufficient water 
to cover the f ruitj is sufficient to pre- 
serve two pounds of fruit. 

Another good preservative agent is 
boro^lyceriaey about which full infor- 
mation will be found in previous 
volumes of this journal (for instance, 
1884, p. 41)^ of which a watery solu- 
tion, containing about 5^, may be 
used. 

Salicylic and boric acids are like- 
wise excellent preserving agents. The 
former has at one time been reported 
to be injurious, as it was said to im- 
pair the generative functions. But 
this is no longer maintained, at least 
for the small quantity of the salt likely 
to be taken with the food preserved 
by it. 

Boric acid has also been repeatedly 
warned against as being injurious, 
but the leading authorities declare it 
to be entirely innocuous. 

A saturated solution of boric acid, 
therefore, may be unhesitatingly used. 
For preparing this, about 18 grains of 
boric acid are required for each fluid 
ounce of water. 

K Glycerin has also been recomendrd 
as a good preservative. The direc- 
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tions are to dilute it with 3 parts of 
water, and to cover the fruit with it. 
We have no knowledge of any recent 
practical experiments with this pro- 
cess. 

When salicylic or horic acids are 
used as preservatives, it is i*ecom- 
mended to add a little sugar to the 
liquid to prevent the fruit from becom- 
ing stringy or tasteless in the course 
of time. 

No. 1,514.— Treatise on Praotioal 
Pharmacy (L. F. M.). 

The best works on this subject are 
the following: 

Parish's ** Treatise on Pharmacy." — 
Proctor's ** Lectures on Practical 
Pharmacy."— The United States and 
National Dispensatories. — Hager's 
**Technik der Pharmaceutischen Re- 
ceptur."— Hager*s *' Handbuch der 
Pharmaceutischen Praxis." — Bema- 
tzik, **A.rzneiverorduungslehre," vol. i. 
Many others could be mentioned, 
but the above will probably cover the 
ground suflficiently. Prof. J. P. Rem- 
mgton is preparing a work for publica- 
tion, which will probably comoine the 
best features of the leading works now 
in existence. 

No. 1,515.— Family Dyes (W. F. S.). 

Your question reeardmg the compo- 
sition or nature of the special dyes jou 
mention can be answered by stating 
that, to the best of our knowledge, they 
consist of various aniline or other 
coal-tar colors, suitable for immediate 
use, and not requiring compUcated 
processes of mordauntmg, etc. We 
did not mention the name of the dyes 
you soeciaUy inquire about, as there 
are otners in the market of the same 
nature, and aU are derived from the 
lar^ aniline dye-works of Europe. 
Besides, we are unable to say what 
grade or quality this particular firm 
uses. By submitting a sample to an 
expert dyer, or dealer in dyes, you will 
probably obtain the desired informa- 
tion. 

No. 1,516.— Bemovlng Vegetable 
Coloring Matter from Alcohol (Green, 
Wis.). 
This correspondent writes: 
** I have a Quantity of alcohol which 
has been used for percolating Senna 
leaves to remove the griping principle 

Previous to makiuK a nuid extract, 
[ow can I remove the coloring matter, 
without distillation, so that the alcohol 
may be used in liniments, or (if suita- 
ble) in tincture of arnica, etc. ? Char- 
coal does not answer the purpose; is 
there any simple process tor accom- 
plishing this ? " 

In reply, we have to say that there 
is none. Our correspondent's 'object 
evidently is to merely get the cdcohol 
colorless, without caring whether it 
still retains in solution any extracted 
matters. Yet there is no way to ac- 
complish this short of distillation. 
Surely this is a simple operation, and 
r-equires but little apparatus and skill. 

No. 1,517.— Cleaning Bottles which 
had Contained Essential Oils. 

These are best cleaned by first rins- 
ing them once or twice with a little 
alcohol or tincture of soap-bark (made 
with strong alcohol). Afterwards the 
bottle is rinsed with water, and a little 
permanganate of T>otassium (about two 
drachms for a pint bottle, in some 
cases more) is added together with 
some hot water and a little hydro- 
chloric acid. The bottles are well 
shaken and then rinsed with water. 
This may be repeated. 

Or, after the alcohol has been poured 
out, and the bottle has been rinsed, a 
solution of hyposidphite of sodium is 
added, and then a little hydrochloric 
acid. This generates sulphurous acid 
gas, and sulphur is precipitated. The 
mixture is well shaken about, and the 
bottle then rinsed with water. It will 
generally be found that a fine filwi of 



the precipitated sulphur adheres to 
the inner walls of the vessel. This 
fine deposit must be removed with the 
aid of a bottle brush, or by shaking 
shot or fine gravel about in the bottle. 
The alcohol which has been used for 
rinsing the bottles may be utilized for 
any ordinary purposes. 

No. 1,518.— Paper BotUes (0. H. B., 
New York). 

This correspondent desires to know 
whether anybody makes or intends to 
make, in this coimtry, the paper bot- 
tles recently put on the market in 
(Germany, which were described in 
recent issues of this paper. 

Perhaps some of our readers can 
supply the information. It woidd 
probably suit our correspondent equal- 
ly well if he coidd be supplied with the 
name of an American firm, having the 
foreign-made bottles for sale. 

No. 1,519.— Bay Bum (Subscriber). 

1. For one formida, we refer you to 
the U. S. Pharm.^ 1880, page 310, the 
ingredients of which are : 

Oil of Myrcia 16 parts. 

" *' Orange Peel 1 part 

" " Pimenta 1 " 

Alcohol 1,000 parts. 

Water 782 *' 

To make 1,800 «* 

2. Another formula : 
Tincture of Bay leaves ( 1 of 

Bay leaves, 20 of alco- 
hoJ) 6oz. 

Oil of Bay 1 fl. 3 

Borax 1 oz. 

Carbonate of Ammonium 1 oz. 

Rose-water 1 quart. 

(This is from a European source, and 
yields a product much differing from 
the genmne, but quite pleasant.) 

3. Another: 

OUofBay 10 fl. 3 . 

" " Pimenta 1 fl. 3 

Acetic Ether 1^ fl. oz. 

Alcohol 12 pints. 

Water 6 pints. 

Macerate two weeks, then filter. 

4. Another: 

Although fresh bay leaves are used 
in the West Indies in the preparation 
of the genuine bay rum, the dried 
leaves may probably be used with 
equal results. It would be worth while 
to make a tried, macerating the leaves 
(dry, but still as recent as possible) in 
rum, or to allow them to be present 
during the fermentation of tne sac- 
charine liquid from which rum is 
distilled, and then to distil the spirit 
over. 

5. Another: 

Oil of Bay 1 fl. drch. 

" •• Bergamot 2 fl. drch. 

Jamaica Rum 16 fl. oz. 

Deodorized Alcohol. . . 4 pints. 

Water 8 pints. 

Dissolve the oils in the alcohol, then 
add the rum, and lastlv the water. 
Add to the mixture about 4 oz. of pre- 
cipitated phosphate of calcium, shake 
well, cmd filter. 

No. 1,520.— Addendimi to Query on 
Mathematioal Chemistry (Th. P., 
Louisville, Ky.). 

We have tne following note before 
us: '^I notice in your answer to 
^uerv No. 1,472 (Matnematical Chem- 
istry) in April number, that you ob- 
tain 2942.4 .as the result of the equa- 
tion: 

648: 872 = 2187.5 :x 

while my result is 2943.6. 

Furthermore, why do you advise 
him to use the equivalent of absolute 
(quinine, a substance not used in prac- 
tice or obtainable, unless he subjects 
ouinine to a heat of 257"^ F. ? In case he 
desires the officinal article, he will 
only require 2523.46 ^. of sulphate 
according to the equation: 

756 : 872 = 2187.6 : x 
X ^ 2623.46." 



Our correspondent is correct in his 
first statement. The result should 
have been 2943.6, instead of 2942.4, 
and we thank him for the correction. 

Regarding the second point, we 
must say that we do not advise him to 
use the equivalent for pure quinine. 
The original query contained, among 
other problems which we asked to 
show how to solve, the following (see 
April number, i)age 76). How much 
siuphate of quinine will be required to 
funiish 5 av. oz. of pure quinine ? We 
mifht have interpreted this to mean 
hydrated quinine (with 3 molecules of 
water), but we were equally justified 
to think that he wanted, for theory's 
sake, absolute quinine, and wo reck- 
oned the problem on this basis. If our 
correspondent understands now the 
method of calculation, he will be fuUy 
capable of calculating the correspond- 
ing value for hydrated quinine, in the 
same manner as the present corre- 
spondent has done. 

No. 1,521.— Gold Paint (J. Bros., 
York, Neb.). 

A formula is asked for a ''gold- 
paint such as painters use for gilding 
by means of oronze powder. If the 
powder is mixed with varnish, its 
lustre is deadened." 

Not only does varnish deaden the 
lustre when it is mixed with the 
bronze powder, but the same thing 
happens when varnish is painted over 
it. The best material to use is oil of 
turpentine mixed with just enough 
boiled linseed oil to tint it yellow. The 
bronze powder is mixed with this 
Uquid in a clean cup, and ai)plied with 
a clean brush on the required place, 
which should have been previously 
painted and become dry. 

The bronze paint commonly met with 
in fancy-goods stores consists of a bot- 
tle of bronze powder accompanied with 
a bottle of what seems to be benzine. 
The two are mixed a few moments be- 
fore use, and the fiuid portion evapo- 
rates almost immediately on its Ex- 
posure to air. 

No. 1,522.—- Solution of Hsrpophos- 
phite of Iron (L. T., Read's Land- 
ing, Minn.). 

Tliis correspondent says: **I have 
tried to make after the N. Y. and 
Brooklyn Formulary, the liquor f erri 
hypophosphitis, No. 65. I dissolved 
the sidphate of iron and ammonium 
in 8 fl. oz. of water and the hypo- 
phosphite of sodium, separately, in the 
same Quantity of water. I then 
mixed tnem, and let them stand over 
night, and in the morning filtered. 
The residue was a shmy mass weigh- 
ing about 20 grains. I washed this 
with 10 fl. oz. of water and expressed 
the balance remaining on the filter. 
On opening the latter I found—noth- 
ing. Can you tell me where the fault 
lies? Is there not too much water? 
Both the salts coidd be dissolved in a 
less quantity. I bought mine of a good 
reliable house and do not think they 
were impure." 

We do not know what might have 
been the cause of the failure of the 
formula in our correspondent's hands. 
There may have been, perhaps acci- 
dentally, an excess of either salt, for 
the precipitated hypoposphite of iron 
womd be redissolved in either case. 

All true hypop^osphites are solu- 
ble in water. The particular iron 
salt in question is, however, probablv 
(at least in part) a basic salt, and it is 
this proi)erty which makes it so little 
soluble in water. We can hardly sup- 
pose that our correspondent used the 
green double salt, ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate, which is used as a developer 
bjrphotographers. 

While we cannot, for the present, 
point to the exact cause of the trouble, 
we can, on the other hand, suggest 
improvements of the working formula 
which we have ourselves adopted 
long ago. We will give the wnole 
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formula with the modified direc- 
tions : 
Sulphate of Iron of Ammonium 

(U. S. Ph. '80) 924 grains 

Hypophosphite of Sodium 608 ** 

Citrate of Potassium 600 ** 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make 6 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate and the hypo- 
phosphite, each m 8 fl. oz. of the 
water and filter each solution. Then, 
under constant stirring, pour the hy- 
pophosphite into the iron solution, 
stir thoroughly for a few minutes 
until the mixture forms a homogenous 
white milk, and transfer it to a well- 
wetted piece of moderately dense 
muslin. Rinse the precipitating 
vessel with about 2 ounces of 
water, twice in succession, and 
pour the washing on the strainer. 
When all the liquid has passed 
through, gather up the strainer 
into a bag twisted at the neck, 
and gradually apply pressure 
with the hana until as much of 
the liquid has been expressed as 
possible. Now transfer the pre- 
cipitate to a mortar, add the 
citrate of potassium, and tritu- 
rate until a smooth paste results. 
Next add the glycerin, and 
gradually, while stirring, enough 
to make the product measure six 
(6) fluid ounces. Filter, if neces- 
sary, and keep the solution in 
small, w^ll-corked vials, which 
should be completely filled. 
(Large quantities may be kept in 
stock-bottles, with a thin layer 
of olive oil poured on top. 

Formulas asked for : 

I.Woodward's Vegetable Liver 
Renovator. 2. Dupenco's Female 
Pills. 3. Graeffenberg Company's 
(Marshall's) Uterine Cathoiicon. 



Keener, 1884, pp. 324, 8vo, muslin. 

$1.50. 
This is in every respect one of the 
most complete medical registers pos- 
sessed by any State in the Union. It 
contains a variety of matters of inter- 
est to the profession, such as the laws 
and regulations governing the practice 
of medicine in the State, the decisions 
that have been rendered, list of re- 
voked certificates^ necrological record, 
directory of medical societies, and in- 
dexes of physicians, towns, and mid- 
wives, a country list of pharmacists, 
etc., etc. The book is altogether a 
very valuable publication, not only 
for physicians practising in Illinois, 
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Edited by Hobbrt Tilley, M.D. 

Chicago: W. T. Keener, 1884, pp. 

179, small 8vo. 
This contains copies of the medical 
laws in force relating to the practice 
of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy ; 
the national codes or ethics ; informa- 
tion relative to National and State 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical, and 
hygienic associations; the charitable 
institutions in the State; colleges and 
medical periodicals; benevolent so- 
cieties ; and lists of phvsicians, dentists, 
and pharmacists in the city of Chica- 

fo and in the county, with the cre- 
entials, telephone number, and office 
hours of the rormer, and the addresses 
of all. It is compact, compre- 
hensive and complete. 

Hand-Book of Diseases of the 
Skin. Edited by H. von Ziebhs- 
SEN, M.D.,etc. Illustrated with 
eighty wood engravings and 
!• color prints. New York: Wil- 
liam Wood & Ck)., 1885, pp. 
685, Roy. 8vo. 
This work is presented by the 
publishers to aill who subscribe 
for the original series of Ziems- 
sen^s Oyclopsedia. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of*wormanshin, and 
crediteble to all concemea in its 
production. Ten of the leading 
German authorities contribute 
the various chapters, which are 
often illustratea with plates in 
two colors. 

Anletfuno zur Herstellung 

von Lioueuren, Aquaviten, 

Cognac, Kum, Arac and an- 

dem Getranken aus atheri- 

schen Oelen und Essenzen. 

Von E. Sachsse & Co., Leipzig 

(1885). 

This is a series of 300 practical 

formulae (covering 76 pages) for 

preparing all kinds of liquors 

artificially. The firm prepares 

and sells a large number of 



An Illustrated and Descriptive 
Guide, etc. By Millspaugh. New 
York and Philadelphia: Boericke & 
Tafel, 1885. Fascicle II. (parts 6 to 
10) 4to. $5.00. 
The first portion of this work by Dr. 
Millspau^n we have already noticed. 
This portion contains, like it, 30 plates 
and tne accompanying text to describe 
the following plants: Abies Canaden- 
siSy A, nigra^ Actcea spicata, Apocy- 
num cannabinuni. Arum triphyllum^ 
Caltha, Carya alba, Caulophyllum^ 
Cephala7ithu8, Cypripedium pubes- 
cenSj Dircapalu8tri8, Equisetum, Fa- 
gapyrum^ Uelsemium, Geranium ma- 
cmatum^ Oeum rivale, Hepatica^ 
Juglaris cinerea, Mitchella^ CEnothera^ 
Podophyllum^ Pulsatilla Nutalliana^ 
Ranunculus acris, Scrophularia^ Sen- 
eciOy Taraxacum, Thuja, Trillium 
pendulum, Viola tricolor, Zizia, 

The plates are printed in color, from 
drawings from nature, and embrace 
indigenous plants employed in homoeo- 
pathic practice. The text gives the 
classification of each specimen; the 
synonyms; a description; the history 
and habitat; the part used and its 
preparation; the chemical constitu- 
ents, and the physiological action of 
the drug. Each fasciculus is inclosed 
in a handsome paper-covered portfolio, 
having inside the cover an index to 
its contents. 

This work is exceedingly attractive, 
and those pharmacists who desire to 
make use of botanical plates as win- 
dow decorations, as well as those who 
wish a work relating to American 
medical botany, will find it very de- 
sirable. 

Official Register of Physicuns and 
MiDWiVES now in Practice to whom 
Certificates have been Issued by the 
State Bo/uid of Health of Illi- 
nois. 1877-1884. Chicago: W. T. 



but as a correct list of many thou- 
sands of physicians whose aadresses 
may be serviceable for advertisers. 

Micro-Chemistry of Poisons, includ- 
ing their Physiological, Pathological, 
and Legal Kelations; with an Ap- 
pendix on the Detection and Micro- 
scopic Discrimination of Blood: 
Adapted to the use of the Medical 
Jurist, Physician, and General 
Chemist. By Theodore G.Wormley, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., etc. With nine- 
ty-six illustrations upon steel. Sec- 
ond edition. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott &Co., 1885, pp. 784, Roy. 
8vo, muslin, $7.50. 
Few persons in this country who have 
occasion to study the literature of 
toxicology are not familiar with the 
first edition of Prof. Wormley's work, 
and its value aj3 a reliable authority is 
everywhere conceded. In the preiace 
to tms edition the author remarks that 
it has undergone thorough revision, 
and is much enlarged in matter, 
especially by the addition of illustra- 
tive cases, largely American, and by 
new tests and methods of recovery 
of poisons from orgjanic mixtures ; and 
also, by the addition of an entirely 
new chapter on gelsemium poisoning, 
and an appendix on the nature, detec- 
tion, ana microscopic discrimination 
of blood. Among other subjects added 
are poisoning by potassium chlorate, 
post-mortem diftusion of arsenic, ar- 
senic in medicines, in f£tbrics, and in 
glass; DragendorfiTs method for the 
recovery of vegetable principles; 
nature of ptomaines, and the prepara- 
tion, properties, ana recovery of jer- 
vine. Tne chemical nomenclature 
has also undergone revision. 

The Medical Directory of Chicago 
(including Cook Co.) for 1884-5. 



various kinds of liquors, and 
most formulae direct the employment 
of these. The preface contains general 
instructions and practical directions 
regarding the ingredients and manipu- 
lation. 

Cocaine HYDROCHLORroE as the name 
of the salt formed by Cocaine with 
Hydrochloric Acid, and a discussion 
on the Nomenclature of Alkaloidal 
Salts in General. (Reprints from 
the Weekly Drug News, embracing 
letters from many eminent chem- 
ists), 12mo. New York: Druggist's 
Circular Press, 1885. 



ITEMS, 

Dr. Hugo Trommsdprff has retired 
from the well-known firm of manu- 
facturing chemists at Erfurt, and the 
business will be continued, under the 
old firm-name **H. Trommsdorff," by 
Dr. Eugen Ostemayer, Clemens Lage- 
man, and Dr. Oscar Brenken, with Leo 
Vosen in Aix-la-Chapelle as special 
partner. 

The Index Medious will hereafter 
be published by Mr. G^rge S. Davis, 
of Detroit, Mich., and the first num- 
ber of this year will contain the parts 
of January, February, March; the re- 
maining parts will be issued monthly, 
as formerly. Drs. Billings and Fletch- 
er will continue to edit it, and the 
price will be $10.00 per year, unless it 
is sufficiently well patronized to wai^ 
rant a reduction, in which case those 
who subscribe the full amount will 
have the difference credited as a sub- 
scription in advance for the following 
year. 
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AND DECORATION OF DRUG- 
STORES. 

(Continued.) 

R E subject of the pres- 
ent article is one of the 
beautiful stores desim- 
i;d by Mr. Hugo KalKa. 
nf i^:u Broadway, and 
located, as the 
illustrations in- 
dicate, on the 
comer of an 
avenue in one 
of the finest 
neighbor hoods 
of this city. The 
store has al- 
ready bene referred to in 
precuding numbers of 
tiiiB journal as an ex- 
ample of ingenious ar- 
rangement and beautiful 
decorative treat m e n t, 
27 nd we mention it again 
at greater length, on ac- 
count of the skill dis- 
played in the use of space 
which was available, 
an well as for the beauty 
of it8 structural details. 
The store occupies the 
fiouth-eajst comer of the block, 
lia\'iDg a firntage of 24 feet on 
the street, and 36 feet on the ave- 
nue, the entii'e frontage being 
of glaiss, excepting the space occu- 
pied by the iron colunms which 



verbal description, and it will be apparent that the work is 
of the most elaborate character. The floor of the store is 
made of colored tile, the counters are constructed of vari- 
egated and richly-colored marbles, and the woodwork of 
the prescription desk and wall-cases and shelving is oak. 
The ceiling is made of some material which adnnts of all 
the ornamentation being in low relief, and the effect is 
still further heightened by the use of colors in paint and 
bronze which harmonize well with the rich tints pervading 
other portions of the establishment. 

The wall-cases are closed partly with sliding plate-glass 
doors, and partly with hinged doors provided with mir- 
rors. This arrangement permits the proprietor to hide 
such goods as are ukely to destroy the nandsome appear- 
ance of the cases, and at the same time the apparent di- 
mensions of the little store are very considerablv increased. 

A door to the eastward of the prescription desk adnuts 
one to a room which can be used for the night clerk, or as 
a store-room, as may be desired ; and a door in this room 
opens to a stcdr-case ^oing to the basement where large 
spaces benearth the bmlding and'the broad side- walk affords 
the accommodation for the reserve stock and laboratorjr. 

The chief fault of the establishment is the limited size 
of the prescription desk, but this may in time be overcome 
in some degree, by having the prescription work done 
in the basement. 

It may also be suggested that considerable space might 
have been obtained for displaying and storing fancy 
goods and sundries, if the front of the counter had been 
made with glass doors, instead of marble panels, opening 
into closets extending to one-third or one-half the depth or 
the counter. 

A Death supposed to be due to Antipsrrin. 

A RECENT number of the Lancet contained the account 
of a case in which antipyrin was supposed to be the cause 
of death. The patient was a woman, who had a miscar- 
riage six weeks previously, and was admitted to the hos- 




support the upper stories. Surrounding the larse comer- 
column is on octagonal window, and the lacesof tne column 
are covered with elass mirrors. No show-cases are placed 
in the windows; out the window-ledges are so broad that 
the^ can be used, to some extent, for displaying a few 
articles of merchandise. The principal features of the 
window decoration are the elaborate gilt stands which 
inclose large colored-water vases, and support circles of 
smaller vases at their tops. One of these nas been used 
by our artist as a basis tor the initial letter at the com- 
mencement of this article and renders further description 
unnecessary. The plan of the store on the next page snows 
the arrangement of counters and shelving. The mineral 
water fountain, located near the comer window, is an elab- 
orate structure of colored marbles and metal work, reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling. Between the counter which 
surrounds the fountain and the easterly counter is a steam 
heat-radiator ; and another smaller radiator, not indicated in 
the plan, is located between the entrance and the prescrip- 
tion coimter, close to the window sill. The two views of 
the southerlv and easterly walls show the design of the 
counters ana shelves better than can be accom^ished by 



pital, supposed to be suffering with enteric fever, which 
was later on diagnosed as of a. puerperal character. At 
first quinine was given, but without effect. Finally anti- 
pyrin was used, 35 grains being given at 3 p.m., which 
caused the temperature to fall from near 103° to 98.4"* F. 
at 6 P.M., when a dose of half that quantity was admin- 
istered, the pulse having receded from 132 to 108. The 
low temperature persisted for about twenty-seven hours, 
presenting almost a complete collapse, then rose for a 
short time to 100.6**, when death occurred, all efforts at 
stimulation having failed. 

This being the first recorded case of a supposed death 
by antipyrm, it will be well to study the action of the 
drug more carefully. We must, however, say that the 
above-menti<.»ned case is an exceptional one, the condition 
of the patient being such that otherwise harmless doses of 
well-studied and commonly prescribed antipyretics might 
have produced similar depressing effects. 

Over 200 ounces of antipyrin have so far been used in the 
public hospitals of the City of New York, without any acci- 
aent or untoward symptoms, and with almost uniform 
good effect. 
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SHOULD PROPRIETARY MEDI- 
CINES BE REQUIRED TO GIVE 
AN ACCOUNT OF CONTENTS ?♦ 

BY ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, OF ANN ARBOR. 

The public supply of msdicines con- 
cerus t'ae public health. In directing 
the use of medicines, the physician is 
lei^ally responsible for due professional 
skill. In seloctiag and dispensing 
medicines, the p'larmacist is held ac- 
countable for competence and care. 
Medicines, when wrongly applied, are 
liable to act as poisons or hurtful 
things, and are liable to fail in the do- 
pendence placed upon them in the care 
of health. For all articles of medicine 
furnishei to the public, it is desirable 
that some one snould be responsible. 
In the sale of medicines to consumers, 
it is in the interest of human life that 
the seller should guard the consumer 
a^itinsj mistake in the application of 
the medicine. 

There is now a very extensive sup- 
ply of medicines to the public under 
c mditions as follows: They are issued 
in sealed packages which go unopened 
from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer without inspection of a phar- 
macist or responsibility of any mem- 
ber of community ; no record of their 
comooiition is given upon the packages 
or furnished in any way to the con- 
sumer or to his pharmacist. These 
conditions of secrecy in the supply of 
medicines become a proper subject of 
concern in state sanitation. From 
articles put forth in this manner £U9 
medicines of unknown composition, 
the individual is at liberty to select 
remedies in the treatment of his own 
infirmities. Now it is the right, and, 
within certain limits, it is the duty of 
the individual to judge for himself in 
the care of his own health, so long as 
he does not infringe upon the rights of 
others. He is to select his own physi- 
cian, from any school of medicine or, 
if he prefers, he may treat his own 
household and choose his own reme- 
dies, without the help of a physician, 
in any intent that is not criminal. 
Certam restrictions may be imposed 
by the State, in its discretion, for the 
general benefit of health, with exercise 
of parental authority. In some coun- 
tries the State proceeds to act for the 
public in matters such as the supply of 
medicines, 849 a parent acts for acmld. 
So in France, before a medicinal mix- 
ture may be put upon the market, the 
Academy of Medicine must act upon 
its merits, having subjected it to chem- 
ical analysis and therapeutic trial, but 
in the United States, for the most part, 
the individual is assumed to be an 
adult capable of judging for himself. 
He has the liberty to select his own 
remedies, none of which are forbidden 
by the State, and, therefore, in this 
coimtry more than any other, the in- 
dividual is to be protected in the exer- 
cise of his greater liberty in the selec- 
tion of remedies; protected against 
the mistakes of the careless and a^inst 
the deceptions of the dishonest. If the 
State so far respects the right of pri- 
vate choice that no medicine requires 
a legal sanction for sale, so mucn the 
more must the State place safeguard 
against fraudulent imposition upon 
private choice, and provide favorable 
opportunities for its more careful ex- 
ercise. In this protection of the indi- 
vidual it has long been required that a 
** poison-label," with the name of the 
article liable to act as a poison, shall 
be placed upon every poxjkage of pow- 
erful medicme that is dispensed with- 
out a physician's prescription ; and in 
this protection Oi: the individual it is 
fit and right that the so-called proprie- 
tary melicines of the present time 
shall be required by law to bear upon 
each package a statement of its con- 
tents—their names and proportional 
quantities. 

* Read at tht* annual meotin^ of the Michigan 
State Medical Society, Port Huron, Mich., June 
10th, 1885. 



This information is demanded as the 
right of the purchaser and consumer 
of the medicine, and the demand vio- 
lates no right of the proprietor and 
manufacturer of the medicine. It is 
impossible to see how the maker of a 
medicine can show cause why its 
composition should be withhela. If 
the maker has any right as an inven- 
tor, he can only secure such right by 
obtaining a patent. A patent for com- 
position of matter requires that an ex- 
E licit statement of such composition 
e put on record in the Patent Office, 
and published in the Patent Reports, 
and grants no privilege of secrecy. 
Very few proprietary medicines are 
patented, but it is eminently fitting 
that Congress should require that 
madicines which do hold rights patent 
for composition of matter, Gnould bear 
upoa the label of each package on sale 
the same formula of composition for 
which the patent is granted. To this 
effect legislation by Congress should 
be obtained. But other medicines 
must be dealt with, as is held by the 
best authorities, through legislation in 
the several States. 

It may be urged that property al- 
ready invested m the publication of 
certain medicinal mixtures would be 
depreciated, with great loss to the pro- 
prietors, by a law that would give to 
each purchaser an account of contents 
of these mixtures. On this point it 
may be asked whether property in- 
vested in the secrecy of composition of 
a medicine is not invested at the 
owner's risk of such secrecy being pro- 
hibited by law. The law has made no 
guarantee of secrecy. If it be thought 
inexpedient however, to disturb busi- 
ness relations among the people by 
a prohibition of secrecy without for- 
waming, then the State may provide 
a law that shall take effect some time 
subsequently to its enactment, or pro- 
vide a modified prohibition of secrecy 
of medicines in use prior to a near 
given date. At all events, the pecuni- 
ary interests of the proprietors of 
secret medicines now in use must not 
be permitted to overweigh the rights 
of the consumers of medicines for all 
time to come. The justice of prohibi- 
tion of secrecy of medicines is clear 
enough and the policy of such prohi- 
bition is quite in accord with the spirit 
of our institutions. 

If a statement of composition of 
medicines is to be requiredt, it may be 
asked, in what terms is such state- 
ment to be given, and for what classes 
of medicine is it to be required ? A 
statement of composition of any arti- 
cle mu^t contain the names of its con- 
stituents, and names must be words 
defined in dictionaries of sufficient 
authority. The pharmacopoeias of all 
nations and of all schools or profes- 
sional organizations of medicine are 
the special dictionaries of names 
of articles used in medicine. The 
principal dispensatories are private 
.authorities of good credit in definition 
ol names of medicines! AH these names 
are defined in published and well cir- 
culated books, and defined by state- 
ments of the composition of matter of 
the articles named, so far as such com- 
position is generally known in the 
sciences giving definition to articbs of 
medicine at present. The name of any 
s'jcret or proprietary medicine, not 
defined in any of the dictionaries just 
mentioned, could not be used in the 
statement of composition to be i-e- 
quired. But the name of any phar- 
macopcjeial preparation, thougn a 
single name for a mixture of many 
articles, can be used as a complete 
statement of composition of the prepar- 
ation. Pharmacopoeial English names 
or pharmacopceial Latin names may 
be employed, and there is no objection 
to the US9 of such common names as 
are defined in the dictionaries of the 
English language. But the use of trade 
names and newly-coined commercial 
slang names has to be avoided, these 



terms being often invented in the de- 
sign to conceal composition. Further- 
more, a statement of the composition 
of a medicinal mixture, to be sufficient 
for use, must include the proportional 
quantity of each constituent named. 
But the end might be well secured by 
a demand for the quantities of only 
the medicinally potent constituents, in 
case an arbitrarily fixed list of such 
naedicixially potent articles be pro- 
vided. No medicines for use in or 
upon the human body should be ex- 
empt from statement of composition 
to be made to the jpurchaser. Of 
course, a name of a mixture defined in 
a standard authority is a sufficient an- 
nouncement of composition. The pre- 
scription of a physician, stating com- 
position, need not be put upon the 
package, because it is already placed 
upon record by the pharmacist who 
serves the patient; and when a physi- 
cian dispenses medicine he acts as the 
immediate agent of the patient in re- 
gard to the composition of the medi- 
cine. These, therefore, are no excep- 
tions to the rule that the purchaser of 
every article of medicine is entitled to 
information of its constituents, a rule 
equally applicable to all medicines, 
and now seldom violated except in 
cases of "proprietary medicines,'^ so- 
called. These are the articles which 
are proprietary in the sense that it 
is undertaken to hold property in a 
knowledge of their components, not in 
any special skill of their production. 
The just law of statement of composi- 
tion to be made to the consumer makec 
no bar against the privilege of the 
manufacturer to reap reward for 
special skill or care, or even for inven- 
tion of operative method. To furnish 
with a inedicine a statement of what 
it contains is but bare justice to the 
consumer; to publish for a medicine 
an account of the apparatus of its pre- 
paration is to contribute in generosity 
something that may be a pecuniary 
benefit to a rival producer; to attach 
tD a medicine the name of its producer 
is only to accept deserved responsi- 
bility and avoid the confusion of 
anonymous productions. 

Granting, now, the justice of the 
proposed legislation, and the practica- 
bility of defining its boundaries, be- 
fore we ask how such legislation can 
be secured, let usconsider briefly what 
it promises to be worth to the interests 
of public health. How much would 
an open statement of the components 
of packeted medicines do toward a 
correction of the nostrum evil ? Well, 
it would do something. And to do 
anything in absolute aovance is worth 
the while and worth effort. It is not 
possible to do everything. Certainly 
a legal requirement of a printed 
record of contents will not bring about 
an entire reform in the indiscriminate 
medication of the public, under irra- 
tional claims of irresponsible authors. 
Should the desired law be obtained and 
fairly executed, doubtless when nos- 
trums bearing formulae of unknown 
dru^ would be found to sell as widely 
as heretofore the secret nostrums, 
persons will say the end will not be 
worth the means. Nevertheless, it 
would be worth the doing to check the 
gross deception now covering simple 
and useful remedies in the nostrum 
business, and worth an effort to edu- 
cate the public to scrutinize the claims 
of specifics. 

Should the rational friends of public 
health unite in this matter, and make 
a faithful effort for non-secrecy in the 
'* patent medicine '' business, who will 
be found in opposition ? Not the pub- 
lic at large. The people of the United 
States are slow to adopt certain safe- 
guards against incompetence and de- 
ception in the treatment of disease 
and the supply of remedies, such as 
the safeguards of legal qualifications 
of physicians and pharmacists, these 
being measures that have seemed to 
limit personal liberty, and have been 
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suspected of giving benefit to a class. 
The legislation for open composition 
of medicines is more fortunately 
placed in regard to public confidence ; 
it stands as an evident protection to 
private libertj of choice, and class 
mterests will appear arrayed against 
it. Not from tne pharmacists of the 
United States, as a body, will opposi- 
tion arise ; on the contrary, the repre- 
sentative pharmacists will support the 
open composition of medicines, and 
the commercial interests of pharmacy 
are restive imder the burden of secret 
packeted goods giving profit only to 
their proprietors. It is onljr the 
makers and owners of *' proprietary 
medicines^' of secret composition who 
will be found in active opposition. 
This opposition will not be slow or 
faint, and there are unlimited financial 
interests to support it. This is a class 
interest in very deed, liable to prove 
victorious in more than one contest 
over this issue. Victories of this sort, 
however, are apt to prove very un- 
favorable to the perpetuity of the 
monopolie3 who obtain them. The 
efforts of good physicians and faithful 
sanitarians can hardly do better 
service than to bring the question of 
secret composition of medicines to a 
fair and square issue between the 
people on the one side and the patent 
medicine makers on the other side. 



NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

(Continued from page 89.) 
HYGROSOOPIO POWDERS. 

There are several substances which 
are not suitable for powder mixtures 
by reason of their hygroscopic qual- 
ity, e. g., Sesc^uichloride of Iron, Ace- 
tate of Potassium, Carbonate of Potas- 
sium, Citrate of Potassium, Iodide of 
Sodium, etc. If that part of the pow- 
der mixture which serves as excipient 
is of a kind which is able to absorb a 
good deal of moisture without losing 
its pulverulent form, as, for instance, 
Pulvis Althaese, Tragacanth, Salop, 
Calcined Magnesia, Carbonate of Mag- 
nesium, Alumina, white bole, and if 
such excipients are present in ample 
amount, tne mixture may keep ary 
for several days if inclosed in glass 
vessds or in paraffin paper. 

Gm. gr. 
9 Potassii Acetatis, 

Rhei pulv aa 5.0 76 

Magnesii Carbonatis ... .15.0 240 

Sacchari albi 10.0 150 



M. f. 
doses. 



pulvis. D. S. Take in teaspoonful 



In a wide-mouth glass vessel, the 
opening of which will admit a tea- 
spoon, but which must be kept closed 



order the mixture may and can be ef " 
fected. Such substances must never 
be rubbed together with easily deoxi- 
dized materials. 

Readily deoxidized drugs are : picric 
acid, potassium chlorate, potassium 
iodate, potassium bichromate (red 
chromate of potassium), potassium 
permanganate, also potassium nitrate, 
potassium picrate, silver nitrate, oxide 
of silver, cnlorinated lime. Such sub- 
stances should first be powdered sepa- 
rately by friction in the mortar. They 
are then mixed with the constituent 
which is not oxidizable, and lastly, 
without friction, and by stirring with 
a wooden rod or by gentle agitation in 
a glass vessel, with the powder which 
is oxidizable or has an affinity for 
oxygen. 

Readily oxidizable substances are: 
carbon, organic powders, iodine, sul- 
phur, sulphur combinations, reduced 
iron, powdered iron, iodide of iron, 
hypopnosphites, also camphor, many 
ethereal oils, ammoniacal salts. 

Gm. gr. 

9 Potassii chloratis 2.0 30 

Lactis Sulphuris 3.0 45 

Antimonii Sulphurati, 

Zinci Valerianatis aa 0.5 8 

Sacchari 5.0 75 

M. f . pulv. Divide in partes 20 sequales. 

Here the chlorate of potassium must 
be separately rubbed to a fine powder 





Form of the large powder receptacle. 



A Waste of Pepsin. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the 

R^ertoire de Pharmacie 
makes a curious calculation 
as to the results that would 
follow from the strict carry- 
ing out of the injunctions m 
the Codex relative to the 
testing of pepsin. It is esti- 
matea that every pharma- 
cien will receive a supply 
of each kind, amylaceous and ex- 
tractive, at least twice a year. This 
would involve four examinations, each 
requiring on the average, according to 
correspondent, three experiments ; and 
as there are are eight thousands 
pharmaciens in France, this would 
amount to 96,000 experiments. The 
Codex stipulates that the test shall be 
made witn 10 ^ammes of washed and 
freshly-dried pig's fibrin, and the cor- 
respondent estimates that the vield of 
this material from the blood of a fair- 
sized pi§ does not exceed 100 grammes. 
To obtam, therefore, the quantity of 
fibrin estimated to be reqiured annu- 
ally for the testing of these two kinds 
of pepsin inFrance, 960 kilogrammes — 
it would be necessary to slaughter 9, 600 
pigs, and the writer speculates as to 
what would become of the porcine race, 
were the estimation extended to pep- 
sin wine and other allied preparations. 
— Pharm, Joum. 

Quinine Pills. 
At a recent meeting of the New 
York German Apothecaries' Society, 
a discussion arose on the subject of 
the most suitable excipient for qui- 
nine pills. It was contended by sev- 
eral members that an addition of 
tartaric acid was undesirable, as it ren- 
dered the mass difficult to roll. The 
following formula was then declared 
to be the best: 

Sulphate of Quinine 1 oz. 

Tragacanth, powd 150 gn*. 

Glycerin 80 ** 

Syrup 160 '* 

—After Deutsch'Amer. Apoth.-Zeit. 




a, Small powder spoon; b, Its form In longitudinal section. 

with a cork, the mixture may remain 
diy for one or two weeks. 

If the absorbent excipient powder is 
present in small amount or is entirely 
absent, the physician should bo in- 
formed of the hygroscopic quality 
of the powder mixture, or if this be 
impossible, the powder, uhless it is di- 
vided, should be dispensed in an ap- 
propriate glass- vessel, with the notice 
that the powder will not lose its effi- 
cacy if it should become damp. 

[Mr. Whitla, in the Cfiem, and 
Drugg. Diary, remarks: When the 
physician orders salts, like potassium 
loaide, or roots, like gentian, with di- 
rections for their solution or infusion* 
by the patient himself, the dispenser 
should destroy their identity by the 
pestle before sending them out. Qui- 
nine, for the same reason, if ordered 
in a mixture without a solvent, should 
be carefully triturated until the crys- 
tals are broken up. In general, we 
agree with Mr. Whitla, though we do 
not think the rule could or should be 
always carried out.] 

DETONATINa OR EXPLOSIVE POWDER 
MIXTURES. 

If substances which are rich in oxy- 
gen or are easily deoxidized are to 
form ineredients of a powder mixture, 
we must consider in what manner and 

*The basis of this series of papers is the latest 
edition of Haeer's ** Technik der Fharmaceutischen 
Receptur.'* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters) of practice peculiar to Qermany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ ]. 

The use of the original text has been kindlj 
granted bj Dr. Hager. 



Form of the small powder receptacle (of horn). 

also the following four in- 
gredients must DO mixed 
separately, then the chlorate 
of potassium is to be stirred 
in and mingled with this 
mixture by means of a 
feather. Pressure with the 
pestle would produce a dan- 
gerous detonation. 

Gm. 
9 Potassi Permanganatis, 
Calcii Carbonatis, 

Amyli aa 100.0 

M. f . pulv. D. S. For dressing wounds. 
— Dr, Demarquay, 

The permanganate of potassium is 
rubbed to powder separately, then 
mixed with the carbonate of calcium 
by trituration in the mortar. The 
starch, previously crushed, is placed 
in a salt-mouth vessel where it is 
united with the mixture of permanga- 
nate of potassium and carbonate of 
calcium by agitation. 

Qm. gr. 

9 Potassii Cliloratis 10.0 150 

Potassii Salicylatis 5.0 75 

Cinchonae pulv 80.0 460 

Carbonis ligni 50.0 770 



M. f. pulv. 
wounds. 



D. S. For sprinkling 



This is a very danaerous mixture. 
The last three ingredients are to be 
properly mixed, spread on a sheet of 
paper, and the chlorate of potassium, 
after having been separately rubbed to 
powder, stirred and mixed by means 
of a feather. 

When delivering this mixture, hu- 
manity reauires that attention be 
called to tne fact that the mixture 
must be guarded against sparks or 
exposure to a nakea flame, or pres- 
sure, as well as that the mixture 
should not be kept in a place liable to 
become hot, e. a., near the stove or on 
the mantle. If dispensed in a box, 
even friction by the lid might cause 
an explosion. Hence caution should 

ALWAYS BE ENJOINED. 

p[t is not sufficient, in our opinion, 
that the pharmacist merely caution 
the patient in such a case. If he can 
communicate with the physician, to 
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draw his attention to the risk in hav- 
ing such a compound handled hy inex- 
perienced persons, he should under 
all circiunstances do so, without, of 
course, criticising the prescription in 
the hearing of the customer or patient. 
If the latter is an intelligent person, 
he wiD readily understand that cau- 
tion is necessary, and will scarcely 
fail to follow tne directions. Some- 
times, however, as, for instance when 
such a comiK)und is to he delivered to 
a person goin^ out of town, it may he 
advisable to dispense the mixture in 
two separate portions, properly la- 
helled, one portion containing the dan- 
ger-producmg substance, and the other 
the remaining ingredients, both with 
directions how much of one should be 
mixed with the other, and how. And 
further, we think it incumbent upon 
every pharmacist to whom such pre- 
scriptions are brought to try and dis- 
courage the prescriber from ordering 
such compounds under any circum- 
stances. 

It would be well if there were a 
common understanding among phy- 
sicians and pharmacists, that ^ pow- 
ders intended for external use, or for 
the preparation of injections, lotions, 
embrocations, etc. , should be dispensed 
in colored 
for 
fine, 
drab tint.] 

DISPENSING AND DIVIDING POWDERS. 

A powder is dispensed either in its 




r "^ 

•; 

i 

C 



a, b, Paper capsule for powder; c, the same closed. 

entire quantity, the patient taking it 
by the point of a kniie, teaspoon, etc. ; 
or else it is dispensed divided into 
several doses. The division of a pow- 
der is indicated by the physician on 
the prescription in the following 
words: M, Divide (Dividatur) in 
partes cequales ..., for instance x. 
(Div, in p. <Bq,), or else a multiple 
dosing is demanded by: M, D. {Den- 
tur^ DispenaGy Dispensentur) tales 
doses Nr, ... (D. t dos, Nr, . ..). The 
dispenser must pay proper attention 
to the difference oetween these termi- 
nal formulas of a powder prescription. 
If it says: Demur or Dispensentur 
tales doses x., take of the prescribed 
drugs as many times (here, ten times) 
the weight as there are to be doses, 
and after being mixed, the powder is 
divided into the number of eoual parts 
called for (in this case ten), if it says : 
Dividatur in partes ceauaJes x., the 
powder is mixed in tne prescribed 
quantity and divided into the ntunber 
of doses directed (in this case ten). 
The doses of the powders in the fol- 
lowing two prescriptions are alike : 

Om. 
Q Hy drargyri chloridi mitlA 0. 05| 

Sacchan albi 0.5 | 

M. Dispensa tales doees quinque. 

Gra. gr. 
9 Hydrargyri chloridi mitis.0.251 4 

Sacchari albi 2.5 | 40 

M. Divide in partes aaqaales quinque. 

The doses are accurately weighed 
and emptied into so-called powder re- 
ceptacles of horn bent in the form of 



the keel of a ship, and which are 
placed in a row on a piece of clean 
¥rrapping or smooth writing paper. 
If some powder remains after oivision, 
this surplus is added to the doses in 
quantities estimated by the eye; but 
11 there is a shortage, that is to say, 
if the last dose lacks the full weight, 
an equal quantity must be taken from 
each of the other doses to bring the 
last very nearly to the full weight. 
This mode of division it not to be com- 
mended, especially in the hands of the 
inexperienced. It can be avoided in 
most cases if the loss in the quantity 
of powder during mixture and divi- 
sion be estimated at 0.03 Gm. (3 centi- 
grammes) for each dose, and this loss 
be taken into account in dividing the 
whole amount of the powder. 

To make the division by the eye, 
that is, without scales and weight, is 
never permissible in accurate dispens- 
ing. [It may, however, be justined in 
the case of jpowders which are entirely 
innocuous m their nature, and which 
are intended for external or other 
coarser use, particularly when many 
are to be put up in a short time. Even 
here it will generally be possible to 
adopt some safeguard against gross er- 
rors. For instance, a pill-box or other 
convenient receptacle may be selected, 
which, when evenly filled with the 
powder, without pressure, may just 




SeTcik's wafer capsoltiig apparatus ; 8M^ top 
piece; U, base. 

hold the required quantity. In the 
case of powders intended for internal 
use, or containing any important or 
active constituent, however, each one 
should be weighea by itself.] 

A great convenience in the weighing 
of powders into smaller doses is a 
small powder spoon of proper shape. 
It is very shallow, at its anterior pomt 
slightly rounded, and as shajp as pos- 
sible; its bowl must also form a large 
obtuse angle with the h^idle. These 
powder spoons are of horn or bone. 
[Many of the utenrales used in Ger- 
many or other continental countries, 
and mentioned in these articles, are 
not at all or but rarely used in this 
country or in England, except by 
pharmacists educated abroad. And 
even these do not confine themselves 
to the manners and customs incul- 
cated upon them during their ap- 
prenticeship, but often adopt more 
modem, though equally correct me- 
thods.] 

From the powder receptacle the dose 
is poured into the powder capsule and 
inclosed therein. 

The capsules are made from a white, 
clean, smooth (calendered), or paraf- 
fined paper, which latter is still termed 
charta cerata. Only for the bicar- 
bonate of sodium of effervescent pow- 
der, capsules of blue or pink paper are 
used. Capsules are kept in stock of 
different sizes, intend^ to contain 
0.5, 1, and 2 Gm. of powder. [Most 
of this refers to continental usage 
only.] 



The packages from capsules of the 
same size should always have the 
same dimensions. In oi*der to effect 
this, the folding in of the powders is 
done as follows: The capsule is grasi>ed 
with the left hand, by pressure with 
the thumb and index finger of the 
right hand one-third (a) of the capsule 
is followed over (comp. the figure), the 
powder is poured into the part 6, and 
the latter bent in such a way that the 
slit c, which is to receive the part a, 
exactly halves the surface of the 
closed capsule. 

Blowing into paper capsules so as to 
open them for the reception of the 
powder is a habit as insufferable as it 
is repulsive, which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It could be 
called a necessary evil, were there no 
other method which would answer the 
same purpose. With a small knife or 
a sharp extract spatula held in the 
right hand, the fold of the capsule is 
easily opened. While the powder is 
being poured in, there is nothing to 
prevent the fourth and fifth fingers 
from holding the spatula pressed 
against the palm of the hand so as to 
have it ready for opening the next 
capsule. This implement may be used 
at the same time for gently tapping 
the horn receptacle in order to detach 
the generally adhering remnants of 
the powder. Moreover, the dispenser 
will find enough leisure moments in 
which he can open a number of paper 
capsules so as to have them ready tor 
use. 





06, a wafer seeu from above ; it Is dished like a 
soup plate. (?, vertical section of a dosed wafer 
filled with powder. 

After the powders are capsuled or 
folded in, they are spread on the piece 
of paper on which the horn receptacles 
were placed, covered with another 
piece of thick paper, and smoothed 
with a paper kniie. In some cases, 
this procedure will be necessary with 
each single capsule, but the force with 
which the paper knife is used should 
not be so great as to compress the con- 
tents of the capsule into a firm layer. 

Divided powders containing volatile 
substances, such as carbonate of am- 
monium, camphor, ethereal oils, and 
such as are hygroscopic, e. ^., powders 
of sugars and dry narcotic extracts, 
are dispensed in capsules or boxes of 
parafiined paper. 

Small powd!ers of very bad taste are 
also at times dispensed in covered 
gelatin capsules, instead of papers. 
These gelatin capsules are packed in 
sliding boxes with an interposed 
layer of cotton or tissue paper. 

POWDERS IN WAFERS. 

Powders of bad taste and odor, or 
such as cause as deep stain, are in- 
closed in wafers and taken in this 
condition. There are various machines 
for the closing of wafers; Sevcik's 
apparatus is one of the simplest, 
handiest, and cheapest of these. It 
consists of only two parts: 1. The top 
(5fAf), or a double cylmder (of tin plate 
or silver), 3 Cm. (lA ii^ch.) long, 1.7 
Cm. (H inch) internal diameter, in- 
closing a movable wick (D) for moisten- 
ing, and a closed end (E) opposite the 
wick, with which the firm closure of 
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the two wafers is completed; 2. A 
handsomely polished wooden base (U) 
having a depression (O) for holding the 
wafers. Top and base are strongly 
made and can be grasped firmly and 
handled rapidly.* 

In order to nil the wafers, the pow- 
ders are divided as above, placed on 
receptacles or pieces of cardboard, 
and then manipulated as follows : 

1. The wafer {Ob) is placed upon the 
depression of the base ; the wicK of the 
top piec9S is pushed out, moistened 
with water, freed from excess of mois- 
ture by being pressed several times 
against a clean towel, and the wick 
thus prepared suffices for at least 
twelve powders without any repetition 
of the procedure. The wick is now re- 
tracted and the tubular top SM set up- 
on the wafer. 

2. The apparatus, thus combined, is 
gasped at the top with the thumb and 
mdex finger, with the right hand the 
powder is poured upon the wafer 
through the tube of the top piece, the 
base IS tapped lightly a few times, 
when the powder will spread evenly 
over the wafer. 

3. The wick of the top piece is then 
protruded as far as the wafer, again 
retracted, and the top removed. 

4. A secoad wafer is placed exactly 
upon the first, the top is set upon it 
with the solid end E, and presseci down 
by placing both thumbs upon the wick 
ena of the top piece, thus closing the 
wafer. 

• NB. Special care must be had that 
the wick is merely damp and not wet, 
otherwise the margin or the wafer will 
be surcharged with moisture, and after 
drying will assume a horny, uninvit- 
ing appearance. 

With some practice, powders can be 
inclosed in wafers by means of this ap- 



paratus as rapidly as they can be put 
up in papers. 

Limousin's wafer capsuling appara- 
tus consists (1) of a press A with mov- 
able matrices E which permit of the 
employment of three sizes of wafers ; 

(2) of three strips of wood with concave 
disks (J?), whose size and form corre- 
spond to those of the various wafers ; 

(3) of three dampeners (C) composed of 
metal rings with interposed cotton tis- 
sue for moistening the margin of the 
wafers; (4) of a porcelain box contain- 
ing a disk of felt moistened with wat^^r. 

The powders are inclosed in wafers 
in the following way : The wafers are 
laid on the wooden disks (B) of corre- 
sponding size, the powders are put on 
each of the wafers so as to cover only 
the centre of the wafer. If necessary 
the powder is slightly compressed. 
The margin of the wafer which is to 
serve as the cover for that holding the 
powder is moistened with the dampener 
(C), previously wetted by being pi-essed 
upon the felt aiskinthe porcelain box. 
The moistening is done by turning the 
dampener on its axis. Now the wafer, 
whose margin has been dampened, is 
laid upon that covered with powder, 
both resting on the corresponding ma- 
trix are put under the press and united 
by appropriate lever pressure. 

Waters are manufactured in wafer 
bakeries from the finest whe<it floor 
mixed with more or less wheat s .arch. 
The mould consists of two iron or brass 
plates compressed by clamps. Medici- 
nal wafers have the size of a silver 
quarter and are dished like a plate. 
The flat wafer sheets, thin white wafer 
plates, are frequently used by the public 



for the purpose of inclosing a dose of 
bad -tasting powders or elecbuaries. 
Seal wafers cannot be employed, as 
they are not rarely dyed with poison- 
ous pigments. 

Mr. Digne (Marseilles) has also 
constructed a rapid wafer capsuling 
apparatus, as well as a dose com- 
pressor, for the speedy dispensing 
of effervescing powders, the filling of 
wafers with powders, etc. 

Powder compressors for changing 
powders into pastilles without any in- 
termediate substance will be mentioned 
under the head of ** Pastilles." 

(To be continued.) 

COMPARATIVE QUALITY OF 
BELLADONNA LEAVES.* 

v. COBLENTZ, SPRINGFIELD, O. 

The preparation and preservation 
of the narcotic leaves of the Sola- 
naceous plants, no!; only in view to 
their elegance and also to retain them 
in a presentable shape while yet 
their aikaloidal value may remain un- 
impaired, has ever been a troublesome 
feature to our profession. Of late years 
this has been, in a p'eat measure, 
overcome through the introduction of 
the practice of pressing leaves and at 
same time throwing tne cultivation, 
drying, and preparation of these for 
the market entirely into the hands of 
specialists. Increased consumption 
has demanded a like supply, hence 
careless cultivation, collection, and 
drying has ensued in many places, and 
thus tnrowing upon the market a leaf 
of inferior .qualities. The large portion 
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• The price is very moderate. The smaller ap- 
paratus coHt« 70 Austrian Kr. (about 36 cents) ; the 
larger, 80 Austrian Kr. (about 40 cents). The ap- 
paratus is for sale by Mr. Sevcik, pharmacist, 
Kleinseite, Pra«rue. 




plants) plant is small, unworthy of 
collection, and containing but uttle 
alkaloid ; from the second to the fourth 
year the Quality is fairlv uniform. 
Then the leaves should oe gathered 
when fully developed and berore thev 
have commenced to wither and fall, 
at the time of the commencement of 
flowering. The plants before flower 
ing are not rich in active principle, 
but at period of flowering the full de- 
velopment is reached ana maintained. 
A chalky soil favors the increased for- 
mation of atropine, which may, in a 
measure, account for the superiority 
of the Enghsh leaf. The first crop is 
usuallv collected during June, and 
second in September. The English, 
immediatelv after collection, place 
them in a close drying closet contain- 
ing a large number of sliding trays, the 
heat being furnished by pipes, through 
which steam passes, ana a draught of 
cold air entering at base and the heated 
air escaping out of the top. In this 
manner they are speedily dried with- 
out access of light. The wild beUa- 
donna contains a larger quantity of 
alkaloid than the cultivated kind, 
though the difference is so slight as 
not to be of any material difference in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations, yet the cultivated vari- 
ety should be employed for the sake 
of uniformity. Gferrard finds the leaf 
to be the part of the plant richest in 
alkaloid, tne root, fruit, and stem next 
in order. An examination of parts of 
wild and cultivated plants, by Gar- 
rard, showed 100 parts each gave as 
follows : 

WILD. CDLTIVATED. 



Root 


450 


.350 


Stem 


110 


.070 


Leaf 


580 


.400 


Fruit 


320 


.200 






Limousin's wafer capsuling: apparatus. 

of our supplies is drawn from Grer- 
many, which represent a great varia- 
tion in their comparative quality ; this 
leaf is generally supplied in the dried 
loose condition, with a considerable 
lesser amount of stems and sticks than 
some of our own pressed leaves, which 
ofttimes consist mainly of these, with 
but a small proportion of the leaf. 
The English leaves we receive (some 
of which are packed in glass jars) 
present the appearance of an elegant 
and well selected leaf, upon which 
considerable care has been bestowed. 

A number of our American pressed 
leaves are supplied to us without bear- 
ing the label of any one to guarantee 
their origin or quality, while the con- 
dition of the interior of some of these 
present such an appearance as would 
indicate to the ordinary observer that 
carelessness was the main feature in 
their selection and preparation ; while, 
on the contrary, we find great care 
exhibited in the appearance of others, 
showing that quality was considered 
by them as of first import mce. Let 
us for a moment glance at a few points 
to be regarded in their proper cultiva- 
tion. The Atropa Belladonna is found 
growing wild in clearings of woods of 
Central and Southern Europe. In 
England it is cultivated largely in the 
chalky soil at Hitchin. In the wild 
state its range extends eastward to N. 
Asia Minor. The first year's growth 
(containing about one-half the quan- 
tity of atropine present in older 

* Read at the meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Association. 



The leaves, without exception, have 
been found to yield the largest percen- 
tage of alkaloid, hence we might be led 
to conclude that pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of the leaf would be prefer- 
able to those from the root. This sug- 
gestion was not regarded by Redwood 
with any favor whatever, since the 
leaves are much more liable to under- 
go deterioration, hence a source of 
variability. As regards this possible 
variability, Gille has stated thus, 
" Well dried at first, the leaves gradu- 
ally reabsorbed humidity every time 
the bottle was opened as long as the 
hygrometric state of the extemcd air 
exceeded that of the bottle. Under 
the influence of this moisture a reac- 
tion soon commenced, a mixed odor of 
mould and ammonia occupied the in- 
terior or the bottle, and then moist red- 
dened litmus paper suspended in the 
air of the bottle is quickly changed 
to blue, and a rod moistened with 
HCl, held to the mouth of the bottle, 
gives off abundant white vapors of 
AmCl. This production of ammonia 
depending on nitrogenous principles 
in the leaves, of which atropine is 
one, this alkaloid should disapi^ear in 
[)art or altogether, as it is known to 
change dosily into ammonia and an- 
other odorous base, very soluble in 
waUir. For the rest, when belladonna 
lei vos putrefjr like other organic mat- 
ter — and the in-itmce above is a com- 
mencement of putrefaction— it is prob- 
able that the alterations which then 
occur do not respect the salts of atro- 
pia, and even if they did the changes 
which have supervened must injure 
the medicinal qur.hty of the drug." 
Be that as it may, the comparative 
cleanliness and freedom from an over- 
abimdance of coloring matter peculiar 
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to the leaf, and with the general satis- 
faction it has given among the medi- 
cal profession, has permitted the root 
to supersede the leaf inmost of the 
concentrated pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions of the drug. Again appearance 
of the leaves cannot always be a cri- 
terion to be guided by. Some apothe- 
caries take particular pride in the 
large size and elegant appearance of 
their narcotic leaves and pay a much 
higher price for them than for a small 
and shriveled leaf collected from wild 
plants in bloom, thus frequently sacri- 
ficing efficacy for sake of elegance. 
Considering the variability of the ap- 
pearance and quality of our supply of 
the leaves, an examination of their 
alkaloidal value was then considered 
necessary in order to determine to an 
exact certainty their true value. The 
quantitative estimation of the alka- 
loids (atropine, etc.), in Bell, leaves is 
attended with considerable difficulties 
on account of the presence of a large 
amount of extractive matters, includ- 
ing chlorophyll, which interfere much 
and hinder the various operations 
with their presence, rendering the al- 
kaloids difficult of extraction in pure 
enough form for weighing, this being 
one of the most important points in 
our estimation of this kind. I first at- 
tempted exhaustion with 86' alcohol, 
followed by addition of water to alco- 
holic extract, drove off the alcohol by 
gentle heat, filtered, washed with ether 
and precipitated the alkaloid by potas- 
sio-mercuric iodide. This did not an- 
swer, since the alcoholic solution was 
so loaded with chlorophyll and extrac- 
tive matter as to impede filtration and 
thorough washing. After several 
trials, the process finally adopted was 
as follows: 

One hundred grammes of dry and 
coarsely powdered leaves are exhaust- 
ed by hot water, acidulated with 1.0 
Gms. of tartaric acid to each 100 Gm. 
of leaves, the decoction is allowed to 
settle and the supernatant liquid is 
poured off on to a niter and upon the 
residue in the flask another portion of 
distilled water is poured and boiled, 
and the entire contents are gradually 

Soured out upon the filter, and when 
rained, washed. The mixed decoc- 
tions are carefully evaporated to a 
soft extract, which is then treated 
with abs. alcohol, heated to about 50' 
C. to dissolve out the tartrate of atro- 
pia. The extract is thus treated 
three or four times until entirely ex- 
hausted, about 6 grammes of alcohol 
being required to every gramme of the 
extract. The tincture is diluted with 
a little water, and the alcohol driven 
off, leaving an extract of syrupy con- 
sistence containing the alkaloid as tar- 
trate, which is then washed in a sep- 
arator with one or two portions of 
ether to remove a little resin, and 
chlorophyll. Then by rendering the 
agueous solution alkaline with ammo- 
nia, and agitating with several por- 
tions of chloroform, the atropine, 
etc., are obtained after evaporation 
of the mixed solution in an almost 
impure state. The residue was en- 
tirely soluble in dilute acids, and 
when its solution in chloroform was 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
the alkaloid was left as a mass of 
minute white crystals. To ascertain 
the amount of pure alkaloid contained 
in the residue, I resorted to the recom- 
mendations of Messrs. Dunstan and 
Rawson's method of estimation, that 
of precipitation from its solution in 
water shghtly acidulated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid by the alkaloidal 
reagent: solution of iodine in potas- 
sium iodide in excess, this com- 
pletely precipitating every trace of 
atropine and hyoscyamine from the 
solutions as dark-green periodides. 
lie ppt. is filtered off, slightly washed 
with a solution of iodide, and de- 
composed on the filter with a solu- 
tion of sodium thiosulphate, when it 
dissolves entirely, f ormmg a colorless 



solution, from which the alkaloid is 
removed by several thorough agita- 
tions with chloroform, which are sep- 
arated and mixed, and agitated with 
a small quantity of water (rendered 
faintly alkaline with ammonia), to re- 
move adherent aqueous liquid. The 
chloroform is then evaporated over a 
water-bath until the weight of the atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine is constant. In 
this process we avoid the extraction of 
an excessive amount of color and non- 
alkaloidal constituents; the tartaric 
acid as employed would not prodnce 
any decomposition of the alkaloid ; the 
heating of the alkaloid with alkalies 
is also avoided. Leaves from some 
cultivated plants were obtained that 
had been gathered just before fiower- 
ing, near the first of June, and also a 
sample of some that had been gathered 
during the latter part of August, when 
the berries began to ripen. A— 100 
Gm. of dry leaves collected in May 
yielded .0413 Gm. residue ; B~100 Gm. 
of dry leaves collected in May yielded 
.0409 Gm. residue; a— 100 Gm. of dry 
leaves collected in August yielded 
0.0463 Gm. of alkaloidal residue; b— 
100 Gm. of dry leaves collected in 
August yielded 0.0359 Gm. alkaloidal 
residue. The amount of pure alkaloid 
obtained from them severally are in 
their order— 0.0401, 0.0395, 0.0450, 
0.0451. 

The samples of leaves examined were 
such as are usually supplied to the 
trade, including those in pressed pack- 
ages with the loose German and Allen's 
English. The samples of this last leaf 
average a lareer per cent than any of 
the others. Several of the American 
pressed were musty, and consisted of 
a large per cent of stems, and yielded 
a very low amount of alkaloid, while 
some others of American pres.sed 
yielded a per cent of alkaloid that com- 
pared favorably in amoimt to the 
best. The German leaves varied con- 
siderably in their alkaloidal yield, 
probably depending on careless han- 
dling and storing as well as collection 
at wrong season. The results are 
summed up in the following table, 
giving the quantity of alkaloid (atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine) in 100 parts or 
grammes of the dry leaf as the alkaloi- 
dal residue, the pure alkaloid is also 
given as found in estimation as perio- 
dides. 

No. Alkal'd'l Residue Pure Ark'd. 

1 0179 .0171 

2 0095 .0090 

3 0205 .0182 

4 0439 .0433 

5 0405 .0398 

6 0050 .0020 

7 0117 .0109 

8 0()92 .0090 

OBRMAN LEAVES. 

1 0221 .0213 

2 0432 .0430 

3... 0185 .0180 

4 0127 .0109 

ENGLISH LEAVES. 

1 0426 .0422 

2 0417 .0411 

Thus on comparison we can see the 
variability of the quality of our supply 
of the leaves ; there are several sam- 
ples among these obtained in package 
form that yield a rather large propor- 
tion of alkaloid and leave nothing 
desirable in their quality, while again 
we observe a number of others that 
are quite fair, while 3 are quite worth- 
less. It may be said concerning these 
latter ones that their packs did not 
bear the name of any firm as to indi- 
cate their origin. The German leaves 
were found to be quite variable, while 
the English leaves that were at hand 
were excellent. 

Old but Gk>od. — The remark of the 
man who, on visiting Asbury Park 
last month, said that in the middle of 
the day it was so quiet you could hear 
a gum-drop. 



OINTMENT OF NITRATE OF 
MERCURY.* 

BY H. OCOOK, P.H.G. 

The present officinal process for the 
preparation of this valuable ointment 
IS a satisfactory one, and it is not our 
intention to offer a new formula for it ; 
but simply to relate some of our ex- 
perience in the preparation of this 
agent, knowing tnat we are treading 
well-trodden ground. 

The leading points to be considered 
are, namely: First, the method of 
employing heat in preparing this oint- 
ment, and secondly, the practicability 
of using petrolatum, the popular oint- 
ment base, with nitrate of mercury. 

It is well-known that the successful 
preparation of citrine ointment de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of heat 
employed ; tne proper strength of the 
acid, and a suitable oleaginous base 
containing a large per cent of olein. 

With the above-mentioned facts in 
mind, a number of experiments were 
made, following the officinal direc- 
tions as to the quantities of ingre- 
dients, but differing in the mani- 
tfulations as to the employment of 
neat. 

Seventy -six (76) parts of lard oil 
were placed in a capsule, and seven 
parts of nitric acid naving a specific 
gravity of 1.4;^ were added without 
stirring, and the two heated to about 
50 Centigrade for about fifteen min- 
utes, then gradually elevating the, 
temperature to 70 Centigrade, and 
maintaining this temperature until 
the sU^ht effei'vescence ceased, and 
the mixture had acquired a rich 
orange color, indicating that the 
nitrous compounds had acted upon 
the olein in the oil, and the reaction 
had resulted in the production of 
elaidin, which is one ot the valuable 
constituents of the ointment. When 
this mixture had become almost cold, 
the solution of nitrate of mercury 
was added, and then stirred with a 
wooden spatula tiU a homogeneous 
ointment, having a bright butter color 
was formed. 

Lard oil contains much olein, which 
is, theoretically, a glyceride; that is 
a compound ether, or salt of the tria- 
tomic alcohol, glycerin, CaHo OH)^, 
and the mono-basic oleic acid. 
Now this large per cent of olein (the 
liquid principle of the oil) when 
treated with the nitrous fumes is con- 
verted into a yellow butyraceous mass 
which must be rich in elaidin, by 
virture of the large per cent of olein 
acted upon. The further reaction be- 
tween the HNOa and the fatty matter 
is a complicated one, and possibly the 
oxidation of the oil at the expense of 
nitric acid by the liberation of nitrogen 
dioxide and nitrogen tetroxide is too 
violent and hurried when the oil is 
first heated to 70 Centigrade, asoffici- 
nally directed, and the resultant com- 
pounds loss permanent than those 
termed at a lower temperature. An 
ointment made as above stated, was 
found to retain its bright color longer 
than one made by heating the oil mst 
to 70" Centigrade after the officinal 
directions. 

Secondly, the adaptability of petro- 
latum to nitrate of mercury. 

Petrolatum, a new officinal, is be- 
coming quite popular with pharma- 
CLsts as an ointment base and justly 
so, for it is admirably suited for the 
purpose where the ointment is simply 
a mixture, but where chemicad action 
is concerned, as in the case of nitrate 
of mercury solution, its practicability 
is very doubtful. 

Now petrolatum, as is well known, 
is the purified residue left after the 
more volatile portions of crude petro- 
leum have been distilled off, and then 
it is purified by heating and percolat- 
ing through animal charcoal. Petro- 

* Rearl at the meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Association. 
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latum is composed of a mixture of 
soft hydrocarbons and impure paraf- 
fins, and undoubtedly some of the 
olefines. The latter might alter in 
composition and give rise to rancidity, 
but the parafiins are not capable of 
direct oxidation, and therefore render 
ointments made with petrolatum per- 
manent when exposed to the ordinary 
atmospheric influences. 

It has been shown that when hot 
nitric acid is brought into contact with 
a mixture of hydrocarbons, and mem- 
bers of the paraffin series, as it is with 
petrolatum, that octane, a higher 
member of the paraffin series is at- 
tacked, and otner compounds are 
formed whose therapeutic value is, 
as yet, very doubtful. 

With a view of determining the 
comparative value of petrolatum and 
lard oil in citrine ointment, a num- 
ber of experiments were made in 
which petrolatum was used as the 
oleaginous base. The officinal direc- 
tions were strictly followed, resulting 
in an ointment which, when freshly 
made, was a light-brown color, and 
being of a spongy and granular con- 
sistence. Several samples were pre- 
pared with petrolatum, all of which 
oecame very dark brown in color after 
standing several weeks. 

Judging from the chan^ of color, 
gradually deepening to a dark brown, 
and also from the peculiar consistence 
of the ointment made with petrolatum, 
it is probable that there are changes 
going on between the acid nitrate of 
mercury and the paraffins that can- 
not be productive of good from a thera- 
peutic view, and cerbainly not from a 
pharmaceutic one. 

Samples of nitrate of mercury oint- 
ment made with petrolatum were 
given a trial by one of our medical 
rothers, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the therapeutic value, and, after 
a rair trial, it was found to be, in his 
opinion, decidedly inferior in value to 
the officinal preparation. 

Hence it is our opinion that petrola- 
tum is altogether unsuited for use in 
the manufacture of citrine ointment, 
and the practice indulged in by some 
pharmacists, of using petrolatum in 
this ointment, is one that should be 
abandoned, as it is believed to be un- 
scientific and impracticable. 

COLUKBUS, O., May 16th, 1835. 



Quinine Alkaloids. 

An extraordinary piece of informa- 
tion is furnished by the text of an Eng- 
lish patent "^ issued to P. Giacoso. 
While we have no faith in its allega- 
tions, we nevertheless quote them (after 
the Chem. and Drugg,) 

The inventor has ** discovered " that 
the alkaloids of Peruvian bark occur 
in plants of the genus Artemisia, from 
wmch they can be extracted either in 
the ordinary manner or according to 
the following method: The fresh or 
dried flowers and seeds, together with 
the whole plants (the best in Artemisia 
Abrotanum Linn6)^ must be chopped 
fine and digested m diluted acid (sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric acid, etc.). The ex- 
tracts obtained by the diluted acid are 
neutralized and precipitated by a base. 
From the filterecL moist basic mixture 
the alkaloids are obtained by beat 
with chist-oii, coal-oil, or petroleum 
having a low boiling-pomt, or by means 
of alcohol. In the latter case, the al- 
cohol must be distilled off, the residue 
must be treated with dilute acid, and 
the alkaloid precipitated by means of 
carbonate oi soda or another base. 
From the solution in the hydrocar- 
bons the alkaloids can be transformed 
into salts by means of acids, and 
evaporated afterwards by means of 
C£irbonateof soda or another base.— 
Journal of the Society of Chetnical In- 
dustry. 

• p. Qiacoso. Eofir. Pat., 1472, January 15th, 1884. 



EXAMINATIONS OF COMMER- 
CIAL DRUGS.* 

BY S. W. M*KB0WN, OF YOUNGSTOWN, 

omo. 

BLACK SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY. 

More than ten years a^o I remem- 
ber reading in a medical journal 
that the black antimony of the stores 
was, in most instances, nothing but a 
mixture of chalk, sand, and soot. I at 
once examined a sample, and found 
that it effervesced briskly with acids 
after the manner of chalk, and that it 
contained also a black substance re- 
sembling soot or charcoal, most of 
which floated on the surface of the 
liquid. During the past year, how- 
ever, I have examined a number of 
samples more carefully. The article 
which is sold to the trade at the re- 
markably low price of from four to six 
cents per pound is simply a mixture 
of marble dust and anthracite coal, in 
a proportion of from 18 to 33 per cent 
of coal to 82 to 67 per cent of marble 
dust. One sample that I analyzed a 
few months ago had the following 
composition : 

Carbonate of Lime 44.14 

Carbonate of MagTiesia 85.07 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina. . 0.34 

Insoluble Silicates. 8.68 

Carbonaceous Matter 15.92 

Sulphide of Antimony 0.85 

The presence of the sulphide of anti- 
mony may have been the result either 
of accident or design. Another sam- 
ple contained marble dust two parts 
and coal (anthracite) one part, and not 
even a trace of antimony. An analysis 
of the marble dust used in preparing 
carbonic acid gas for the soda fountain 
proved it to have a similar composition 
to the marble used in the two samples 
mentioned, being magnesian marble 
or dolomite. These two specimens 
resembled so closely the genume black 
antimony, that only a practical eye 
could detect the fraud. Their densi^ , 
however, wajs little more than hcuf 
that of the real article. In the absence 
of chemicals, the most convenient test 
for this drug is to agitate a small 
quantity in a glass vessel with water 
and decant, thus washing a^^ay most 
of the coal, leaving the marble nearly 
white and not at all resembling the 
genuine similarly treated. 

When we consider the mountains of 
coal dust in the anthracite regions, 
and the vast deposits of limestone and 
marble, it does not seem probable that 
there will ever be a sc€UX5ity of black 
antimony. Three samples of eenuine 
black antimony were examined. One 
was found to contain 27.28 per cent 
impurity, mostly silicious, another 
23.84 per cent silicious matter, and a 
third marked antimony ore, 71.94 per 
cent quartz, etc. 

Equal measures of the five specimens 
above described were weighed, and 
found to compare with water in den- 
sity as follows : 

Water 100 

Genuine antimony 181 

Genuine antimony 178 

Antimony Ore 134 

1st Marble Dust Mixt 110 

2d Marble Dust Mlzt 88 

PRECIPITATED SULPHUR. 

Two samples were found to have the 
following composition: 

1st. 8d. 

Precipitated Sulphur 41,70 48.88 

Precipitated Sulphate Calcium 58.80 66.12 

The sulphur was dissolved out of a 
weighed quantity of the drug with car- 
bonDisulphide, and the residue washed 
with ether and dried in a hot-water 
oven and weighed. The insoluble resi- 
due was identified as calcium sulphate 
by chemical tests, and as precipitated 
sulphate by means of the microscope. 

* Abstracts from papers read at the meeting of 
the Ohio Pharm. Assoc. 



Four other samples were ignited on a 
crucible lid. In each case a residue 
was left equal in bulk to the original 
substance. Of seven samples exam- 
ined, only one was found to be pure. 

CAPSICUM. 

In about a dozen samples of adul- 
terated capsicum, I found com meal 
to be the adulterant in all except one. 
Pure capsicum contains no starch, 
and a portion boiled with a little water 
and treated with two or three drops of 
tincture of iodine, should produce no 
blue coloration. The ash should be 
white and amount to about 4.50 per 
cent. Exhausted with 94 per cent al- 
cohol, it should yield about 28 per cent 
solid ext. A mixture of equal parts of 
capsicum and com meal will, on the 
contrary, yield only about 14 or 15 per 
cent alcohol extract under the same 
treatment. By this method I have 
found the greater part of the adulter- 
ated capsicum to oe about half com 
meal. A few samples had only 25 per 
cent adulteration. The ash in most of 
the adulterated specimens is red or 
brown, and amounts sometimes to 7 
or 8 per cent. The color is probably 
due to some red ochre put in to color 
the mixture. Turmeric is also used as 
a colorinj^ agent, and can be detected 
b^ treating the suspected drug, first 
with alcohol, and then with ammonia. 
This treatment will not change the 
color of pure capsicum, but it produces 
a blood-red color with turmeric. The 
microscope furnishes the best means 
of determining the character of the 
adulterant. 

POWDERED CAPSICUM. 

Adulterant. Ale. Esrt. Ash. 

Cayenne pods, pure, Si.96 4.50 

New York, pure, 88.78 AM 

New York, pure, 27.85 4.56 

NewYork, pure. 29.88 4.«5 

Philadelphia, corn meal, 90.6S 7.73 

Philadelphia, com meal, 15.18 8.84 

develand, com meal, 14.97 

Younffstown, doubtful. 18.68 7.78 

Youngstown, com meal, 18.87 5.S7 

YouDgstown. corn meal, 18.82 4.37 

[Samples 2, 4, 5, and 6 were obtained 
from wnolesale dealers.] 

BAKING POWDERS. 

The best baking powders that I have 
found in the market are composed of 
cream of tartar and sodium bicarbo- 
nate with more or less flour or starch. 
The cheaper baking powders are made 
of common alum and sodium bicar- 
bonate, with from 40 to 60 per cent of 
flour or starch, and sometimes bone 
phosphate is one of the ingredients. 
The Trice Baking Powder, which I 
consider one of tne best in the mar- 
ket, contains cream of tartar, sodium 
bicarbonate, and potato starch. The 
Cleveland Baking Powder contains 
flour instead of starch. The Royal 
Baking Powder contains some car- 
bonate of ammonia in addition to the 
three ingredients already mentioned. 
If the cream of tartar and sodium 
bicarbonate were strictly pure, the 
correct proportions to mix them would 
be: Cream of tartar, 47 parts, and 
sodium bicarbonate, 21 pcfrts. Inas- 
much, however, as the cream of tar- 
tar used may contain from 3 to 6 per 
cent of calcium tartrate (and in some 
Instances 15 per cent), it is found ne- 
cessary in practice to use a larger pro- 
portion of cream of tartar than in the 
above formula. In a majority of 
cases, using reasonably pure materi- 
als, 49 parts of cream of tartar to 21 
parts 01 sodium bicarbonate are foimd 
to work satisfactorily. Manufactu- 
rers, I believe, determine the proper 
proportions of each new lot of materi- 
als oy assay. 

Starch or flour is a necessary ingre- 
dient if the baking powder is to be 
kept any length of time before used. 
A manufacturer not long ago in- 
formed me that he once sent out a 
large quantity of baking powder, made 
of cream of tartar and soda only, and 
that nearly all of it was afterwards 
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returned to him as worthlefis, each in- 
dividual package heing as hard as a 
brick. So far as my observation goes, 
all the cheap baking powder contains 
alum. I believe it is conceded by the 
best authorities that alum is an ob- 
jectionable ingredient in food, if not 
positively harmful. Still, it will prob- 
ably; continue to be used by cheap 
baking-powder makers until some in- 
genious person discovers a cbeaper 
substitute. The alum used is always 
the anunouia alum. It is to the cheap 
baking powder what cream of tartar 
is to the higher grades of powder. 
Alum decomposes sodium bicarbonate, 
and the resulting carbonate in its turn 
displaces the ammonia of the alum. 
A mixture of the two drugs in proper 
proportions, subjected to heat and 
moisture, react upon each other, and 
both the carbonic acid and ammonia 
are driven off, and sulphate of alumi- 
nium and sodium are left in the place 
of the sodium bicarbonate and alum. 
Five cents' worth of alum and baking 
soda will furnish more available gas 
than the same money's worth of any 
other drugs. I would recommend the 
f oUowine as a good formula for a bak- 
ing powder: 

Cream of Tartar 7 parts. 

Sodium Bicarbonate 3 *' 

Starch 2 " 

The material should be carefullv 
dried and thoroughly mixed by sift- 
ing. I frequently see recommended 
a mixture of tartaric acid and sodium 
bicarbonate for a baking powder, but 
I have never found it prepared^ and 
do not know anything of its merits. 



Helianthin as an Indicator. 

AcooRDtNG to H. le Chatelier, helian- 
thin promises to become a valuable in- 
dicator in many analytical operations. 

[Helianthin is the ammonium salt of 
dimethylaniline - azobenzol sulphonic 
acid, known in commerce as **gold 
orange," *'tropseolin D," *' orange 
IIL"J 

The author points out that this re- 
agent is not affected at aU by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, monosodium phosphate 
(NaHsPOi) and other substances cap- 
able of precipitating certain metals, 
which may be in combination with 
strong acids; and that the latter may 
then be determined volumetrically, 
which wiU in most ccises also suffice 
for estimating the amount of base. 
For instance, zinc acetate may be de- 
composed by hydrosulphuric acid, and 
the liberated acetic acid determined 
by titration with standsml alkali in 
presence of helianthin as indicator. 
The amount of acetic acid will at the 
same time furnish the quantity of zinc 
by a simple calculation. Aluminum 
salts may be similarly determined by 
precipitation with monosodium-phos- 
phate.— Cowipfe« Rend,, 100, 737. 

Ckxl-Liver Oil as a Nutrient, Exter- 
nally Applied. 

Assuming that a granulating surface, 
if sufficiently lar^e, might be made 
use of with oenent as a medium for 
the administration of nutritive mate- 
rial, and that certain such materials 
could be applied to it which would 
not interfere with the processes of 
cicatrization. Dr. Hopkins (Ther, Oaz.y 
May, p. 303), in the treatment of an 
extensive ulcer, determined to employ 
for this purpose an emulsion of coa- 
liver oil, to which was added five 
grains each of pepsin and pancreatin 
to the ounce. The ulcer was accord- 
ingly dressed once a day with lint 
soaked in the preparation. A very 
decided change was soon observea ; 
the appetite b^an rapidly to improve, 
and in fourteen days the area of the 
ulcer was reduced from one hundred 
and five to seventy-seven square 
inches.— Pterm. Jour. 



EXAMINATION OF CYPRIPE- 
DIUM.* 

BY VOLNKY O. DAOGETT, PH.G. 

After a preliminary account of the 
botany, history, and other known facts 
relating to the officinal rhizome of Cy- 
pripedium pubescens, the author gives 
a detailed description of his method of 
analysis and of the results he obtained, 
from which we take the following: 

Henry L air made an examination of 
cypripedium in 1866 (Amer. Joum. 
Pharm., 1866, p. 494) and reported it 
to contain volatile oil, tannic and 
gallic acids, two resins, gum, glucose, 
starch, and ligneous matter. 

Mr. Daggett first distilled a portion 
of the drug with water, returning the 
distillate upon fresh portions of the 
drug until three distillates had been 
obtained. The last distillate was milky 
and aromatic, with minute globules of 
oil floating on the surface. The quan- 
tity of the latter was, however^ too 
sinall to be removed and examined. 

In reducing 200 grammes of the drug 
to a number-80 powder, 175 Gm. of 
such powder were obtained, and the 
loss, therefore, amounted to 12i per 
cent. On drying a portion of the 
powder at 212^ F., it lost 11.3 per cent 
of moisture. 

The drug was now subjected to the 
action of various solvents, and a known 
weight of the drug operated upon. 

1. Exhaustion with petroleum ether. 
This was continued until a drop of the 
percolate, when evaporated on glass, 
ceased to leave a residue. The petro- 
leum ether used was very volatile, had 
a specific gravity of 0.6666 at 68" F., 
and boiled at 110" F. 

2. Exhaustion with ether. The resi- 
due from last operation was dried and 
then extracted with ether. Subse- 
quentlv the residue was treated with 

3. Alcohol (strong) in the same man- 
ner. Finally it was macerated in 

4. Cold water, and filtered. 

The remainder left after this treat- 
ment was kneaded with cold water, 
allowed to stand until the coarse parti- 
cles settled, and the supernatant nquid 
was then allowed to settle completely. 

I. The petroleum ether extract was 
of a pale straw-color and neutral. 
Evaporated at a low temperature, it 
left a dark, reddish-brown, syrupy resi- 
due (a), having a peculiar, somewhat 
aromatic odor. Weight of residue 
1.66 Gm. 

On washing this (a) with water, it 
separated into two layers, one lignt, 
the other dark-colored. The whole 
was then poured on a wetted filter, 
when it yielded a transparent, neutral 
filtrate (i) of a slight odor and a slight 
disagreeable taste. 

The residue (&) upon the filter was of 
a pasty consistence and brownish 
color. On^ashing it with strong al- 
cohol, it nearly all dissolved, yielding 
a reddish-brown, opaaue filtrate, witn 
a few oily-looking glooulee at the bot- 
tom, which had probably been carried 
through the filter mechanically. 

The remaining residue (c) was then 
washed with 80 per cent alcohol, but 
this removed nothing of any account. 
The same happened when 60 per cent 
alcohol was used. 

The final residue (d) was then aeain 
dissolved in petroleum ether, which on 
evaporation left an oily, aromatic 
liquid, causing a permanent stain on 
paper, an<} losing its aroma by heat. 

It apparently consisted of affixed oily 
with traces of volatile oil. 

The alcoholic washings were con- 
centrated and mixed with water, 
which caused a milkiness. After 
standing over night, a brownish-look- 
ing substance was round floating on 
the surface. The whole was then dis- 
tilled from a paraffin bath, the tem- 
Eerature rising to 276'' F., and the 
eat continuea until the residue was 
reduced to a small bulk. It consisted 

* Ahfltract of a theaig presented to the Maasilchu- 
■etis College of PbanuACjr, 1886. 



of two portions, the lower being white 
and muky (e), the upper being com- 
posed of numerous dark-brown glo- 
bules of a ereasy odor. The mixture 
was washed with ether, and this, on 
evaporation, left behind a dark-red, 
tran8pai*ent oil (/), not aromatic and 
distinctly acid. When saponified, it 
yielded a salmon-colored lead soap, 
perfectly soluble in ether, partly so m 
Denzin, and insoluble in carbon bisul- 
phide and chloroform, showing the oil 
to have been a glyceryl oleate. 

The milk^ understratum (e) from 
which the oil was removed contained 
nothing of interest. ^ 

The nxed oil (/) separated was per- 
fectly soluble in alcohol to a clear solu- 
tion ; also in benzin and chloroform. 
With petroleum ether and carbon bi- 
sulphide it formed a milky, apparently 
on^ partial solution. 

The aqueous washings (g) of tbe 
petroleum ether extract were treated 
with various alkaloidal reagents, but 
in no case was a precipitate obtained 
oven after standing. Nor was any 
such precipitate obtained in the origi- 
nal solution. On being evaporate, 
the water washings yielded no residue. 
II. The ether extract was dark wine- 
colored, transparent, and acid. On 
evaporation, it left a firm resinous ex- 
tract amounting to 3.06 Gm. 

This extract was first washed with 
water (^), which gave a pale-yellow 
Uquid of persistent disagreeable taste, 
and slignt aromatic odor, which 
yielded a reddish-brown precipitate 
with phosphomolybdic acid and a red- 
dish precipitate with picric acid, but 
none with other alkaloidal reagents. 
On distiUing a portion of the aqueous 
washings, and evaporating the distil- 
late, a minute white residue was left, 
destitute of crystalline structure. It 
was too small to be studied further. 

The aqueous washings (A), when 
treated with ferric chloride, ^ve a 
bright-green color, disappearing on 
heating. Gelatin and tartar emetic 
yielded no precipitate. The remainder 
of the washings was agitated with 
acetic ether and the solution (which 
was strongly acid) evaporated. It 
left a sticky, transpai-ent, reddish 
residue, showing a slight crystaUine 
formation after standing some weeks. 
It turned ferric chloride oright green. 
Repeated extraction of the residue of 
the washings with sulph. ether yielded 
the same result. Chloride of calcium, 
gelatin and tartar emetic failed to pro- 
duce a precipitate. Hence tannin is 
absent and gallic at'M is present. 

The residue of the ether extract, thus 
washed with water, was then treated 
with 96^ alcohol, then with 80^ and 
with 60^ alcohol {h) . The residue left on 
the filter was then dissolved in ether, 
fiuid this left a slight brown resinous 
residue on evaporation. 

The alcoholic washings (h) were dark- 
red, acid, and had a peculiar, disa^e- 
able taste. Treated with animal 
charcoal, ffitered, and evaporated 
spontaneously, they yielded a residue 
of brown amorphous remn and numer- 
ous white crystalline plates (i). The 
resinous portion was then redissolved 
in alcohol. It yielded a dark-red 
resin, of bitter, disagreeable taste, 
freely soluble in alcohol, ether, ana 
chloroform, less soluble in petroleum 
ether or benzin. 

The cystals {%) mentioned above 
turned out to be sodium chloride. 

III. The alcoholic extract of the drug 
was deep red, acid, and of indifferent 
odor. It contained 31.226 Gm. of 
residue. 

The alcohol was got rid of by adding 
the residue to hot water and washing 
with water (A:). The residue was finally 
again dissolved in alcohol (/). 

These aqueous washings (Ar) were 
amber-colored, acid, and had a strong 
taste. After acidifying with sulphuric 
acid and treating with reagents (enu- 
merated by the author, but omitted 

(Continued from pafi^e 131.) 
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EDITORIAL. 



Some of the New York daily papers 
are urging their readers to c^tain 
from making purchases on Saturday 
afternoons, in order that storekeepers 
may close their establishments and give 
their employees a half-holiday. The 
long hours exacted of drug-clerks have 
been menfcioned several .times in the 
course of this movement, but whether 
they will eventually derive any 
benefit from it is to be doubted. The 
fact is that many of the classes of em- 
ployees who are securing a half -holiday 
are those whose day's work always 
ends at 6 p.m., while the drug-clerk 
has often to remain on duty four or 
five hours longer. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to bring about an early-closing move- 
ment in the retail drug-trade, but so 
long as the nature of the business re- 
mains as it is, the hours of labor will 
continue as now. So many of the ar- 
ticles sold in drug-stores are likely to 
be required in emergencies and are so 
rarely kept, in any supply, in the 
house, that so long as the druggist's 
customers are up and about, so long 
will they resort to his establishment to 
supply their wants. Indeed, their de- 
manc^ do not cease by any means 
when they have ^ne to bed, for a noc- 
turnal attack of illness is often an oc- 



casion for an unseasonable call on the 
tired apothecary. Then, too, competi- 
tion is becoming too great to permit 
one to risk losing customers who might 
be drawn off to rival estabhshmente if 
they were to find the store, at which 
they have been dealing, closed earlier 
than usual. The same stress of com- 
petition obliges proprietors to carry on 
their business witn the smallest ex- 
pense for clerk-hire, and there is, there- 
fore, little chance for recreation where 
there is no one to do the work when 
the only clerk is away. Indeed, there 
are not a few establishments where 
the proprietor has no assistant besides 
the errand-boy, or where a single clerk 
has the entire care of a branch store. 
The wages of drug-clerks have been 
reduced to meet the decrease in pro- 
fits, until men who can influence a 
little ready money, or induce a jobbing- 
house to give them credit, often feel 
that they ccm do better as proprietors 
and open a new store. If tney should 
make little or nothing from the busi- 
ness for a time, it will be but a trifle 
less than they earn as clerks. 

After the new store has been opened 
and it is discovered that the paying 
prescription business is apt to be taken 
to the older establishment, the new- 
fledged proprietor is then apt to realize 
that hiBprofesaional character is some- 
thing that may grow in time ; but that 
the patrons in his neighborhood, whose 
conndence and business he has in view, 
depend on him, as yet, for their '^pa- 
tents," bird-seed, cigars, licorice, etc., 
but take their prescriptions to some 
one else. Just here comes the tempta- 
tion to become a ** cutter" and draw 
business by low prices. In other words, 
it is a question of paying expenaeSy and 
it is of no more use to preach Campion- 
plan or any other co operative scheme 
to such a man than it is to stem the 
rising tide with a broom. His money 
or some other person's money is in the 
business; the expenses must be met 
and the note must be paid. Talk short 
hours of labor for such a man and you 
waste your breath. He works early 
and late, and his clerk, if he has one, 
must be on hand late and early. If 
profits are small, the sales must be 
multiplied. That man writes no papers 
on professional topics and attends no 
pharmaceutical meetings. The only 
professional journal he takes is the one 
sent him as a sample copy, and he does 
not often take time to read even that. 
He not only takes no pains to educate 
his clerk, but he is rather inclined to dis- 
courage study during business hours — 
there are too many things else which 
need his attention, and then, too, a 
drug-clerk may grow in time into a 
business rival, and do as his employer 
did— start an independent store, and 
" trust to luck " for busing. 

Unfortunately, the numoer of phar- 
macists who are such slaves to their 
business, though small in any com- 
munity, are suflBciently numerous to 
interfere with the success of any plan 
for co-operation, whether it be m the 
matter of prices or shortening the 
hours of work. 

In the latter respect, more is to be 
expected from public sentiment than 
from trade co-operation, and we hope 
that such pharmacists as can write, 
will send communications to the jour- 
nals read by the public, and keep the 
latter in mind of the needed reform. 
It will be useless to publish such letters 
in pharmaceutical papers, for the non- 
professional reader rarely or never 
sees them; and any amelioration, as 
we have before intimated, must come 
from the sympathies of the customer 
and not from the vendor. 



It is with much pleasure that we are 
able to announce the enactment of 

Sharmacy laws in Massachusetts and 
[ichigan. The most strenuous efforts 
were made to prevent the act becom- 
ing a law in the former State, and 
there was some fear that it would 



share the fate of its predecessor of 
1884, but the justness of the demand, 
and the support of the retail pharma- 
cists and puDlic, at length carried the 
day. The groundless statement made 
by opponents last year, that the law 
was intended for the benefit of the 
College of Pharmacy, was avoided 
even more scrupulously this year by 
suppressing any effort which might 
by any possibility be construed in 
such manner. 



The Numerous Uses for Salt. 

We extract the following seasonable 
remarks from an editorial m the New 
York Medical Journal: 

*'The imquestioned benefit derived 
from salt-water baths in many chronic 
affections is undoubtedly due in part 
to the circumstances attending tneir 
use. The summer trip to the seaside 
in Au^st, which appears to be almost 
a fashionable necessity^ in very many 
cases yields a grateful interest on the 
investment, in the way of renewed 
health and vigor, except when indul- 
gence in the varied dissipations of the 
prominent seaside resorts counterbal- 
ances the good that would otherwise 
accrue. The fresh air, the out-door 
life, the very exercise of bathing, con- 
trU)ute, in a measure, to the end at- 
tained ; but the salt itself exercises an 
influence that is not to be overlooked, 
as it stimulates the skin, quickens the 
circulation, and often appears to pro- 
mote the activity of the organic func- 
tions. When we consider that the 
water of the sea contains only about 
two per cent of chloride of sodium, 
with a varying but extremely minute 
proportion of other ingredients, we 
see now easy a matter it is to imitate 
it at home when the summer vacation 
is over, and thus to prolong the bene- 
fit and comfort that nave been derived 
from salt-water bathing. A cupful of 
salt to the basinful of water is all that 
is requisite for a sponge-bath; while 
those who possess the luxury of a met- 
ropolitan bath-tub will find that a peck 
of salt to the tubful of water will yield 
a more prolonged enjoyment and cor- 
responding benefit. No one, we sup- 
pose, but a believer in infinitesimals 
would pretend that the minute quanti- 
ties of the other chlorides, or of the 
sulphates and carbonates found in sea- 
water, exerted any appreciable effect 
on the economy, and the influence, 
such as it is, may be fairly attributed 
to the chloride of sodium alone. 

*'The antiseptic properties of salt 
suggest a number of useful applica- 
tions. In surgery and midwifery car- 
bolic acid and corrosive sublimate 
have rendered great services, but at 
the same time their employment is not 
wholly without danger, although com- 
paratively weak solutions are made 
use of. Salt, even in very strong so- 
lution, would be h£u-mless, and might 
possibly replace the more active anti- 
septics in many cases. As a cleansing 
application to foul ulcers and wounds 
salt solutions have been used from the 
earliest times. In cases of indolent ac- 
tion, with large, pale, and flabby granu- 
lations, the astringent effect of the salt 
would doubtless prove of service, as 
well as in many cases of excessive 
mucous secretion. 

'* There is yet another application of 
salt, and one that certainly merits 
more extensive investigation. We 
refer to the disinfection of night-soil 
and other sewage. In cities, a few 
handfuls of salt thrown daily into the 
water-closets, and an occasional hand- 
ful thrown into the wash-basins, would 
go far, we believe, toward counteract- 
ing the noxious effects of the omni- 
present sewer-gas, against which 
sanitary efforts have so long been 
directea. In the country, a quart or 
more of salt used daily m the privy 
vaults would serve an equally useful 
purpose." 
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(Continued from page 120.) 

here), the presence of tannin was es- 
tablished. 

To remove this, acetate of lead was 
carefiilly added to the remainder of 
the washings, until it ceased to pro- 
duce a precipitate. The filtrate was 
brownish, bitter, and acid. On treat- 
ment with potash, an abundant white 
precipitate was produced, which was fil- 
tered off and washed witn alcohol. The 
alcoholic washings left a residue of a 
light straw color, and slightly bitter. 

The filtrate from the potash precipi- 
tate still retained its bitterness. On 
evaporation it lost its color, had a very 
bitter taste, and the consistence of glu- 
cose. Previous to concentration, a por- 
tion of the liquid was distilled, and a 
trace of a volatile acid obtained, which 
was not further investigated. The 
thick residue obtained yielded nothing 
to ether, petro- 
leum etlier, or 
chloroform. It 
was partly solu- 
ble m alcohol. 
On being dis- 
solved in water, 
and treated with 
picric acid and 
potash at a boil- 
ing temperature, 
the solution 
turned blood red. 
A pink color was 
produced by 
wanning with 
br-sic acetate of 
lead and potash 
— ^both of which 
reactions show 
that glucose was 

f)re8ent in the 
iquid after the 
heating or 
warming. Fehl- 
ing's solution, 
however, failed 
to be reduced, 
until after boil- 
ing the liquid 
with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, 
when it became 
rapidly reduced. 
Heated on pla- 
tinum foil, it 
darkened, cnar- 
rc^, emitted the 
odor of burnt 
sugar, and final- 
ly was consumed 
without residue. 

The author, 
therefore, con- 
cludes that a 
glucoflide is pres- 
ent, but leaves 
this point to be 
decided by a 
further examin- 
ation to be made 
by him. 

A precipitate 
was produced by 
adding potash to 
a portion of the 
aqueous wash- 
ings ; this was shown to be magnesi- 
^'IJ.V^"? ^^ other bases were present. 

The alcoholic solution (/) of the resi- 
due, left bjr the alcoholic extract 
above mentioned, was treated with 
animal charcoal, and afterwards with 
30^, 50:j:, and 70;t alcohol, respectively. 

These solvents yielded resins, deep- 
ening m coJor with the concentration 
of the alcohol, of bitter taste, and 
while differing from each other in 
s?|P^ respects, yet probably closely 
allied. They were not urther exam- 
med. 

IV The watery extract of the drug 
was found to contain gum, sugar, and 
starch. The ash contained in the 
drug amounted to 11^. 

The constituents established by the 
author to be present in the rhizome of 
Cyprtpediiim pubescens are. therefore, 
the following: 



Traces of Volatile Oil, 
Fixed Oa, 
Two Resins, 
Volatile Acid, 
Tannin, 
Gallic Acid, 
Gum, 
Sugar, 
Starch, 

Sodium Chloride, 
Magnesium Salts, 
Ligneous Matter, 

A Bitter Principle (probably a glu- 
coside). 



AN ELABORATE MINERAL 
WATER APPARATUS. 

We publish herewith th e illustra- 
tion of the Mineral Water Apparatus 
referred to in our description of the 




store of Kelley Sc Durkw, 
published biMt month. It, 
ris well ft-s other iHustra- 
till Hi* which were kindly 
furniKhe<l by the propri- 
/#> Q etora, is ivow tht^ drawin^r 
t::^ ' by Mr, E, Kldr.n Deane, of 
Boston, ana shows very well the 
pecuhar features of the apparatus, as 
described. The black-and-white mar- 
ble used throughout the store for 
counter is also well indicated, and 
likewise the relations of the apparatus 
to the gallery and wall-cases. 

Detection of Oil of Turpentine in 
Oil of Lemon. 
While it is an easy matter to tell 
good fresh oil of lemon from such as 
has become therebinthinate in taste, 
and no one is likely to examine the oil 
chemically merely for the purpose of 
ascertaining whetner it has a fine fiavor 
and is suitable for deUcate uses, yet a 
reliable test for the i)re66nce of oil of 
turpentine, which is indeed often 
added to inferior sorts, is quite desir- 
able. 



Such a test has lately been proposed 
by G. Heppe (C/i^m. Tech. Central Anz,, 
in., 371), the reagent being butyrate 
of copi)er. 

A portion of the oil is gradually 
heated on a sand-bath in a perfectly 
dry test-tube, with a small quantity 
(about as large as the head of a pin) 
of butyrate of copper, to a temperature 
of about 172° C. (341.6° F.), taking care 
that it do not exceed ISO'' C. (356^ F.). 
If the oil of lemons was pure, the co]:>- 
per salt dissolves and colors the oil 
green. If oil of turpentine, however, 
was present, the oil oecomes turbid at 
the above temperature, turns yellow, 
and deposits reddish-yellow cuprous 
oxide. The difference between the 
pure and the impure oil is so decided, 
not only after heating, but also after 
again cooling, that even a person un- 
familiar with chemical manipulations 
can easily rec- 
ognize it. The 
adulterated or 
impure oil is yel- 
low, the pure oil 
clear and green. 
If, however, too 
much of the cop- 
per salt had been 
taken, the oil will 
be green after 
^i^f cooling, even if 
" ^ "^ oil of turpentine 
was present. 
Nevertheless, the 
yellow precipi- 
tate will distm- 
guish it from the 
pure oil. 

The butyrate 
of copper must 
be dry and in 
powder. To raise 
the temperature 
over 180° C. is 
not advisable, 
since the pure oil 
itself would suf- 
fer change in this 
case. And, al- 
though pure oil 
may even then 
be still recog- 
nized by the test, 
yet the latter is 
much less dis- 
tinctive. 

This test is 
very likelv ap- 
plicable also to 
oils of bergamot 
and orange. 



Bichloride of Meroury and Urea : 
a new AntiB3rphllitio. 

AnroE eom^iounds of fatty acids 
with mercuric oxides, such as glyco- ' 
col-, iiMpara^in% alanin-mercury, have 
been heretofore already- proposed as 
antii^yphilitic n'oiedies (by Dr. A. 
Walft). Rec*ently, another has been 
riddml to those by Dr. Jos. Schiitz, 
which is not only inexpensive, but 
hant the further advantage of not 
causing any pain. This compound is 
bichloride of mercury ana urea. 
Schiitz at first used a solution con- 
taining 1 Gm. of corrosive sublimate 
and 0.22 Gm. of urea in 100 Gm. of 
water, corresponding to the molecu- 
lar proportions: 



HrCI, + CH4N,0 = 1 
270.93 eo 



0.29 



But since urea is usually a little 
damp, or contains traces of impuri- 
ties, and a solution containing an ex- 
cess of bichloride causes pain, a slight 
excess of urea is of advantage, par- 
ticularly as it does no harm. Hence 
0.5 Gm. of urea were employed in- 
stead of 0.22. 

It is not necessary to prepare this 
solution every day fresh, as it will 
keep for at least a week and perhaps 
longer.— After Pharm. Zeitung, No. 
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Vaseline and its Melting Point. 

A OORRBSPONDBNT of the Pharm. 
Zeity in an article entitled *^ Russian 
Vaseline " (Pharm, Handelablatt, No. 
6« has occasion to point out that 
Eretschmer's method of determining 
melting points is liable to errors. 
Kretscnmer introduces the substance 
into a narrow, almost capillary glass- 
tube closed below, introduces a drop- 
let of mercury, and closes the other 
end of the tuoe likewise. On intro- 
ducing the tube into water gradually 
being neated, the droplet of mercury 
is supposed to fall through the li(f\xe- 
fied tat at the temperature of meltmg. 
It is, however, foimd that this takes 
place very irreguleirly, owing to the 
small cahbre of the tube, as well as the 
still adhering fatty particles. 

A more simple plan is the following, 
proposed by the writer of the article 
m the Pharm. Handelsblatt : . 

A small beaker was half fiUed with 
mercury. Upon this was placed a piece 
of the vasehne of about the size of a 
pea, and the thermometer bulb im- 
mersed in the mercury. The whole was 
introduced into into a drying oven cov- 
ered with a glass plate, through a hole 
in which the stem of the thermometer 
projected. Heat was applied very 
carefully and slowly. The temperature 
was noted at the moment when the 
piece of fat melted on the surface of 
the mercury. The author had 3 Rus- 
sian vaselines and 1 sample of Chese- 
brou^h's, which showed the following 
melting points: 

a. Russian 1 48-44" C. (109.4-111.2'' F.) 
h, " 2 36-37° C. (96.8-98.6° F.) 

c. •• 3 36-37" C. (96.&-98.6'^ F.) 

cL Chesebrough's 27-28° C. (80.6-82.4° F.) 

The specific gravities of these were 
as follows: 

a. 0.8620 c. O.a'545 

b. 0.8560 d. 0.8570 

It had been stated that vaseline is 
soluble in alcohol to about one-third 
its weight. To test this, the author 
shook 3 Gm. of vaseline with 30 C.c. 
of 95^ alcohol, with application of a 

fentle heat, then allowed to cool to 
-7° C. (ab. 43° F.), filtered, evapo- 
rated the alcohol, and weighed the 
residue. This amounted 

in sample to only or 

a. 0.4138 Gm. 18.79jf 

b. 0.1093 " 394^ 

c. 0.1048 ** dAH 

d. 0.1763 *' 5.88^ 



Estimation of Oil in Oattle Cake. 

Having had occasion to estimate the 
percentage of oil in some sample of 
linseed and cotton cake, a very simple 
and effective method of conductmg 
the analysis suggested itself to me, 
and a description of it may be of some 
use to analytical chemists. 

It consists in placing the sample— to- 
gether with about 50 C.c. of etner in a 
small well-stoppered bottle, tying the 
stopper do wUj and leaving tne Dottle in 
a vessel of boiling water for fifteen to 
thirty minutes. The solution of oil is 
decanted into a small weighed flask, 
the residue in the bottle washed with 
ether, and the washings added to the 
contents of the fiask; the ether may 
then be distilled off, and the residual 
oil dried at 100° C. 

A repetition of the process was found 
to give in no case more than 2 
Mgm. of oil, thus appearing to be far 
more exhaustive than the method 
usually employed, which consists in 
either boiling the sample with ether 
in a flask fitted with an inverted con- 
denser, or repeatedly drawing cold 
ether over the cake which is packed 
in a glass tube, while at the same time 
it is more expeditious and less trouble- 
some.— Spkncer Pickering, in Chem, 
and Drug, 



The Toxio Effbot of Insect Powder. 

Regarding the mode of action of 
this powder upon insects, the fact 
should be kept m mind that the lungs 
or breathing apparatus of the insect 
are very di£tei*ent to those of the verte- 
brate animal. Instead of lungs, as we 
have, set apart in one portion of the 
frame, for the definite object of supply- 
ing oxygen to the blood after the 
latter has become in need of it, the in- 
sect has a central tube, connected with 
the air by a row of orifices on each 
side of its body, from which smaller 
channels radiate to every part of its 
circulation. The animal lung demands 
two systems, as it were, of circulation, 
the arterial and the venous. The in- 
sect has but a single circulation, and 
the whole of its blood is being con- 
stantly and fully brought into contact 
with fresh supplies of air. Hence the 
instant and powerful effect of any 
toxic substance with which the air may 
be impregrated. Thus an insect may 
be almost instantly killed by the vapor 
of chloroform or ether or prussic 
acid. These facts are powerful argu- 
ments for the theory that it is the vo- 
latile constituents of insect powder 
which are fatal, and not the actual 
contact, necessarily, of its particles.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Preserving Saooharine Liquids for 
Testing. 

It is bometimes desirable to preserve 
saccharine liquids which are to be sub- 
jected to systematic investigations for 
a considerable time, and to do so is 
very difficult without the occurrence 
of fungous growths. W. Ostwald 
had occasion to look for a method 
capable of overcoming thia difficulty. 
The ordinary antiseptics, such as cor- 
rosive sublimate, phenol, etc., were in- 
applicable, as they either produce a 
special inverting effect tnemsclvea 
(Ostwald's samples had to be so pre- 
served that the sugar should undergo 
absolutely no chango whatever) or en- 
tered into some reaction with certain 
acids to be added. Indifferent sub- 
stances, such as carbon disulpfaide and 
chloroform, suffered eradual decom- 
position in the sugar solution, rendered 
it turbid, and produced decomposi- 
tion products showing invei-sion. The 
only two substances finally found 
which prevented any change were 
camphor and petroleum. 

The author obtained the best results 
by placing some lumps of camphor in 
the liquid to be preserved, and soaking 
the stopper used for closing the flask in 
petroleum.— Joum. proA:*. Chem., 1885, 

Glyceritum Aoidi Carbolici for Ear- 
ache. 

Mr. H. Bbndelack Hewetson, of 
Leeds, read a paper before the meeting 
of the International Otological Ck)n- 
gress, Basle, last year, in which he 
first commented on the general anaes- 
thetic as well as antiseptic properties 
of carbolic acid. He had frequently, 
he said, after operating, lost to a great 
extent his sense of touch for a time, 
from constant immersion in the solu- 
tion of carbolic acid which is used for 
instruments. In nearly all operations 
(the removal of a breast, for instance), 
the glyceritum acidi carbolici is ap- 
plied to the wound to stop the after- 
smarting, and this it does effectually. 
Then arose the application of the gly- 
ceritum acidi carbolici to the exposed 
nerve in toothache. The relief is ab- 
solutely instantaneous if the tooth- 
pulp is exposed, the patient passing 
from the severest pain to that of a state 
of bliss, which aU testify to who have 
experienced relief from toothache. 
When earache is due to toothache, 
which it is in a large number of caees, 
this application of the glycerin and 
carbohc acid cures the earache by re- 



lieving the toothache. Mr. Hewetson 
went on to say that times without 
number he had in cases of acute ear- 
ache injected a solution of carbohc acid 
and glycerin, and that it invariably 
stops the pain. In cases of earache 
from periostitis, either in cases of 
chronic otorrhoea or in uncomplicated 
cases of inflammation of the external 
auditory meatus, the relief to the pain 
is not so rapid ; but if the carbolic acid 
and glycerin be allowed to remain in 
the meatus, then relief from pain is 
obtained in from ten to thirty mmutes. 
The proper way to apply the injection 
is, to draw the lobe oi the ear forcibly 
upward and backward, as in syring- 
ing the ear, to straighten the entrance 
to the meatus, and then allow the fluid 
to trickle gently down one side, whilst 
the air escax)es up the opposite side. 
In cases where the meatus is very 
swollen at its orifice, he has injected 
the solution up a fine elastic catheter 
well covered with vasehne to promote 
its easy passage, and in this way he 
has relieved earache when it could 
not have been alleviated, except by a 
hypodermic injection of morphia or 
such means. Mr. Hewetson prefers 
the British Pharmacopoeia strength to 
weaker solutions. He believes the ap- 
plication would be very useful in the 
earache of scarlet fever. — Chem, and 
Drugg, 



The Chemical Constitution of 
Cocaine. 

G. Calmels and E. Gossin have re- 
examined the chemical constitution of 
cocaine, and their analysis of the 
chloro-platinate of cocaine leads to the 
formula 

(CnHa.N04.HCl),.PtCl4.* 

Lessen haa shown that cocaine is 
spUt up, by concentrated acids, into 
ecgonine, benzoic acid, and methylic 
alcohol, thus: 

CnHaiNOi -f H,0 = CHi.NO, + 

cocaine water ecgonine 

fCH.O, -f CH4O. 

benzoic methyl 

acid. alcoboJ. 

This splitting up is now foimd by 
the authors to take place not only un- 
der the conditions mentioned by Los- 
sen (heating in a closed tube with 
hydi-ochloric acid), but also by Kraut's 
method (heating in a closed tube with 
baryta). The products were xmder all 
circumstances identical with those 
given by Lessen. 

From £» series of investigations made 
with ecgonine, the authors conclude 
that there is a close relationship be- 
tween the alkaloids ti-opine, cocaine, 
ecgonine, and isotropme. — Compt. 
Rend. 



Elixir of the Phosphates of Iron, 
Quinine, and Strychnine. 

At a recent meeting of the New 
York German Apothecaries' Society, 
Dr. A. Tscheppe made the statement 
that Wyeth's Elixir of Phosphate of 
Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine never 
turns dark, but always remains 
bright-green ; and further, that it con- 
tained no phosphoric acid. A very 
similar preparation may be produced 
by the following: 



Sulphate of Quinine f. 3 

** '* Strychnine., gr. 

Tincture of Citro-chloride 
of Iron (Tasteless T. of 
I.) f. 3 

Simple Elixir, enough to f . J 



2 
2* 



3 
16 



The alkaloidal salts are to be dis- 
solved in the tincture, and the elixir 
then added. If the quinine is reduced 
bv i, the product becomes more sta- 
ble.— After Deut8ch-Am. Apoth.Zeit. 

* Drageudorfr, Analyse v. Planxen. etc., p. S64, 
gives the formula CnHj^NO^, which is probably 
based on an error. 
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DROPPING FLASK. 
F. V. Pool recommends an im- 
proved form of dropping flask for use 
m volumetric analysiB. [We should 
have said in stathmetic analysis, in 
which the amount of test hquid is 
weired instead of measured, so as to 
eliminate the error due to differences 
of temperature.] The dropping flanks 
in use at the present da^ are few in 
kind and verv simple, heing nothing 
but small flasks of varying capacity. 
provided with a top or side-tube, and 
ox>en to the objection which is found 
in usinflT the burettes of Gay-Lussac 
and Bink. The flask here shown is an 
improvement upon existing forms, 
ana has been used for some .time in 
the laboratory and with a great deal 
of satisfaction. It consists of a light, 
flat-bottomed flask of a size deter- 
mined b^ the capacity of the balance 
upon wmch it is to be weighed. From 
one side, near the bottom, a narrow 
tube starts and reaches up a little high- 
er than the body of the flask, being 
then turned oulward, like the side- 
tube of a .Gkty-Lussac burette, which 
it resembles. In the neck of the flask 
a small hole is blown, which, during 
the operation of dropping, is governed 
by the thumb of tne mampulator. 
Into the neck of the flask a rubber 
stopper is fitted, and through this 
stopper a short tnistle-tube is passed. 
The upper part of the latter is 
covered by apiece of thin sheet rub- 
ber secure^ fastened by a piece of 
thread, llie flask filled with the 
standard solution is fii-st counter- 
poised on the balance. 
It is then grasped 
around the neck, the 
thumb beiuK placed 
very near the small 
hole in the side, and 
the forefinger held 
just over the rubber 
membrane on the top. 
The flask is then tip- 
ped, BO as to deliver 
the solution through 
the side-tube, the rapidity of flow being 
governed by the thumb which closes 
the small Hole in the neck at will. If at 
any time during the operation a drop 
is formea at the end of the tube, it can 
easily be forced out or drawn back 
into the flask by the control of the 
thumb and forefinger. By this means 
ctny amount of delivery may be ob- 
tained from part of a drop (by touch- 
ing the end of the tube to the stirring 
rod) to a steady stream. After a suffi- 
cient quantity of the solution has been 
used, its weight is determined by re- 
placing the nask upon the balance-pan 
and adding weights to balance the 
counterpoise in the other pan. In our 
own lai>oratory, we use for this 
purpose a balance whose capacity 
IS 500 grammes in each pan, and 
a oounterpose consisting ot a small 
pasteboard box partly filled with shot, 
w ith this it is the work of only a few 
seconds to counterbalance the fiask, 
and after the titration is completed, 
the amount of solution used is quickly 
ascertained by the above metiiod of 
leaving the counterpoise as it was, 
and adding weights to the pan con- 
taining the flask. The capacity of the 
latter is about 250 C.c, and one filling 
suffices for several operations, the 
counterpoise being changed each time 
by removing some of the shot. The 
convenience of this modified volumet- 
ric method can be appreciated by 
those who usually have a number of 
determinations of one kind to make 
in a day, and it wiU recommend itself 
to all on account of the ease of mani- 
pulation, accuracy, and slight cost of 
the apparatus. The adaptation of the 
abovenlescribed contrivance to a Gay- 
Lussac burette is obvious. All that 
is necessary is to adapt a rubber stop- 
per fiuid uiistle-tube to the burette, 
and to blow or drill a small hole into 
the side of the burette about an inch 
from the top. — Chemical News. 



A NEW PmCH-COCK. 

W. Elqes, of Berlin, has obtained a 
patent on the pinch-cock here illus- 
trated. 

The rubber-tube to be compressed 
passes through a piece of metallic tub- 
ing, having a projecting nipple with 
an oi)ening through which passes the 
stem of a pestle-shaped compressor, 
which is further gmded by passing 
through a corresponding hole in the 
tube itself, at p. By pressing upon 
the upper end of the pestle, the rubber 
tube is compressed, and the flow of 
liquid arrested. An attachment is 
also described in the patent (not shown 
in the cut) by which the pressure is 
regulated with a set-screw. 

APPARATUS FOR FILTERING 
MERCURY. 

Mbrourt which has become dirty 
and impure by use in safety-funnels, 
gas-troughs, or other chemical ap- 
paratus, may be readily freed from all 
suspended matters by filtration 
through fine leather. Prof. Pfaundler, 
of Innsbruck, has constructed an ap- 
paratus for this purpose, which is 
here illustrated. It consists of a cast- 
iron pipe, to one end of which a funnel 
is attached. The other end has a small 
projecting shoulder, over which a piece 
of leather is stretched, which is secure- 
ly tied. One or more of these tubes 
may be placed in a rack, so that the 
leather-covered end dips into empty 




Elges' plnch-cock, 



FooPb dropping flask. 



bottles. The impuremercury is poured 
into the funnels, and, by its own 
weight, is forced through the pores of 
the leather, in form of a fine rain, 
leaving the suspended impurities be- 
hind. 

Notes on Kola Nut. 

Thomas Christy has just published 
No. 8 of his New Commerctal Plants 
and Dnigs, from which we take some 
interesting notes on kola nuts, the 
seed of Sterculia acuminata R. 
Brown, called in various native dia- 
lects: Kola (cola), gourou, omb^n^^ 
nangone, kokkorckou, bissy-bissy, coo- 
rooah, 

Mr. Christy, having become con- 
vinced of the value of the nuts, in 
1878, recommended them to British 
Colonial planters, €uid he sent speci- 
mens to Kew fiuid several professional 
gentlemen. The trees raised from 
the nuts which he sent out are now 
bearing fruit. Mr. Armstrong, when 
working with kola, found that it had 
the singular property of clarifying 
beer and spirit, and of greatly improv- 
ing the beer. This fact is corroborated 
by Hecke and Schiagdenhauffen in 
their interesting work on kola, where 
thejr say the seeds are reputed to 
clanfy and render healthy tne most 
foul waters, and to make tainted meat 
edible. 

The action of the kola nut in clarify- 
ing foul water is doubtless owinij to 
the mucilage which the nut contains, 
which acts in the same way as the 
white of eg^, or. isinglass. At the 
Linnaean Society, one of the members 
gave an interesting accoimt of the 
properties of the kola from actual ex- 
perience. He stated that the foreman 
of his estate was in the habit of get- 
ting the worse for drink every Satur- 



day, and shortly before his services 
were required, every Monday morn- 
ing, his wife used to reduce kola nut 
into a paste, which the man was made 
to swallow, and in 30 minutes he wad 
guite clear in his head again; further, 
it was maintained, that after the use 
of the Kola cure, a drunkard cannot 
return to stimulants for some days, 
without feeling nausea. At some of 
the garrison towns, a native sits at the 
roadside and sells the nuts as the men 
pass, by the time they reach the bar* 
racks, they are quite clear-headed, 
and the stupefaction caused by drink- 
ing spirits is gone. On the West 
Coast of Africa, Mahommetans and 
Arabs beat the natives at drinking, by 
chewing at the same time a Kola nut, 
which prevents the bad effects of 
the liquor. 

Now that there is a regular service of 
steamers to the West Cfeast of Africa, 
the demand for the nuts has greatly 
increased, and the price has gone up 
in consequence. 

I now have to record one of the 
most important discoveries that has 
yet been made with the nut of Ster- 
culia acuminata, i. 6., that these nuts 
can be prepiEkrea by a special process 
and made into a paste that could not 
be distinguished irom fine cocoa paste 
(made from Theobroma Cacao). This 
paste has been tested in this country 
m many ways, and the results are 
worth mentioning. 

If Kola paste is mixed with cocoa, it 
gives a chocolate of a superior and 
finer quality than Caracas; if it is 
mixed with tluree 
parts of a low class 
cocoa, it improves 
the latter, both in 
strength and flavor, 
to an astonishing de- 
gree. Chocolate made 
with kola paste is ten 
times more nutritious 
than chocolate made 
with cocoa, and one 
of my correspondents 
writes me that his family and many 
of his friends have taken the kola- 
chocolate and found it very strength- 
ening and the flavor pleasant, and 
that they have taken it for more than a 
year. Kola-chocolate is so nutritious 
that a workman can, on a single cup 
taken at breakfast time, go on with 
his work through the day without 
feeling fatigued ; very little appetite is 
felt for the mid-day meal, showing 
that the well-known sustaining prop- 
erties* of the nut are retained m 
the paste. Kolarpaste has been ex- 
amined by some of the most care- 
ful chocolate manufacturers both 
in this country and on the Continent, 
who are so pleased with it that they 
are willing to contract for supplies as 
soon as a mvorable price can be quoted 
to them. Some delay in fixing a price 
is at present occasioned by the uncer- 
tain supply of raw or dried kola nuts 
and the largely increasing demand for 
this valuable fruit. 

The British (Government have had 
a supply of the paste in a pure state 
and have undertaken to test and ex- 
periment with it. 

The investi^tions of Heckel and 
Schlagdenhauffen have shown that the 
yield of caffeine from the kola nut is 
greater than in most commercial teas 
and coffees; that the proportion of 
theobromine is greater than that con- 
tained in cocoa. In comparing the 
kola with coffee, tea, and cocoa, with 
regard to their nitrogenous principles, 
chemically defined and crystallizable, 
it will be found that the kola takes 
the first place. The physiological ef- 
fects of kola nut and pure caffeine are 
identical. Kola nut is an undoubted 
stimulant in wasting diseases, and by 
its bitterness and astringency, acts as 
a powerful tonic in cases of deep- 
seated lesions of the digestive organs. 

* See New Commercial Plaots aod Drugs, No. 8, 
p. 82. 
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Its place in therapeutics is far above 
that of mate (Paraguay tea)« cuca, and 
pauUinia (guarana). In order that the 
properties of the nut mij^ht be tested 
.therapeutically, I had fluid extracts 
made both from the fresh and dry 
nuts, and distributed. These have 
given very good results in cases of im- 
paired digestion and diarrhoea. 

These extracts, which represent in 
a fluid state an equal weight of the 
nut, gave better results in dipsomania 
than the nut itself in a fresh state, ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the concentrated form 
of the remedy, and its more rapid ab- 
sorption by the stomach. In cases of 
diarrhoea, to which Europeans are so 
subject in the tropics, fluid extract of 
kola has effected many cures, several 
cases being old and severe. Dr. Heckel, 
in his paper, mentions several cases oi 
what is known as Cochin China diar- 
rhoea cured by this nut, given both as 
a fluid extract and as a wine, thus 
supporting the evidence of those who 
have given the nut a trial in this 
country, and reported upon it in the 
various medical journals. 

I strongly advise planters in our col- 
onies who have low, damp lands, to 
cultivate this very important tree, for 
they will flnd that the demand will in- 
crease year by year for this product. 
It is much more easily cultivated than 
ordinary cocoa, and yields a large crop 
twice a year ; it does well in low steamy 
lands', and gives large crops of fruit 
in some of our West India islands. 
The kola tree will flourish well at ele- 
vations lower than 1,000 feet, and even 
at the sea level produces crops in the 
fourth year from planting the seed, 
and full crops from the tenth year es- 
timated at 120 to 150 lbs. , the gathering 
of the crops being rendered easy by 
the natural droopmg of the branches. 
With regard to the preservation of the 
nuts, they have come over to me in 
either baskets or barrels, lined with the 
leathery leaves of the * * bal " tree. Some 
were sent to me in dry loam, and they 
were appeared as fresh as the day they 
were gathered. I have by me now a 
barrel which reached me some eighteen 
months ago, and of which more than 
fifty per cent are still perfectly fresh- 
looking, having retained their beauti- 
ful red color. I attribute this result 
to not having unpacked or in any way 
disturbed them since their arrival. 

The best way to ship them for com- 
mercial use is, after fleeing them from 
the husks, to carefully ana slowly dry 
them in the shade, where a current of 
air will pass over tnem ; there is, then, 
very little shrinkage, and fine dry 
nuts are obtained not in any way simi- 
lar to the small shrivelled chips which I 
have sometimes received from the west 
coast of Africa, which unmistakably 
showed that the drying process resort- 
ed to in such cases was either by the 
heat of the sun or that of an oven. 



Quantitative Determination of Cin- 
chona Alkaloids. 

Y. SHDfOTAMA has made a critical 
compaidson of various analytical 
methods for estimating quinine in a 
mixture of cinchona alkaloids, and 
has come to the conclusion that its 
precipitation as quinine oxalate is the 
most reliable so far known. He gives 
the following directions : 

At least 0.5 G-m. of the alkaloids are 
dissolved in a beaker in about 30 or 40 
C.c. of water, with the addition of the 
least possible quantity of very dilute 
acetic acid, with gentle heat, the solu- 
tion filtered from any undissolved 
substances into a tared beaker, the 
filter washed, and the united liquid 
neutralized with very dilute soda solu- 
tion. If necessary this should be 
filtered. The filtrate is mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of solution of so- 
dium oxalate saturated at 18 '^ C.^ the 
proper amount beinc; 1 C.c. for each 
0.1 Gm. of the mixture of alkaloid 



taken for analysis. The liquid is now 
concentrated on a water bath to 8 or 
10 Gm., until a copious precipitate 
makes its appearance on cooling. 
Should a slimy mass separate durine 
the concentrauon, it must be filtered 
off and well washed with boilii^ water. 
To the contents of the beaker there are 
now added 10 to 15 C.c. of water, and 
the whole stirred until the slimy mass 
which separates together with tne pre- 
cipitated oxalate is completely redis- 
solved, and the whole is tnen set aside 
for three hours at a temperature of 18*" 
C, during which time it should be re- 
peatedly stirred. The contents of the 
oeaker are now weighed, the precipi- 
tate is collected on a double filter 
and washed a few times (with the aid 
of a filter-pump) with a solution of ox- 
alate of quinine saturated at 18° C. 

In order to dissolve any co-precipi- 
tated oxalate of cinchonidme, the pre- 
cipitate is now washed with the 
above-mentioned saturated solution of 
oxalate of quinine, into a fiask, the 
latter briskly shaken during fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then set aside for 
two hours at 18° C, the shaking being 
occasionally repeated. Finally, the 

grecipitate is collected upon a double 
Iter (dried at 110'' C. and tared), well 
washed with the saturated solution of 
oxalate of quinine, with the aid of the 
filter-pump, then dried and weighed. 

From the weight thus found it is 
now necessary to deduct the amoimt 
of quinine oxalate which had been 
soaked up during the washing by the 
filter and by the precipitate. Accord- 
ing to Shimoyama^s investigations, this 
amounts to 0.00069 Gm. for every 
gramme of solution of oxalate of 
quinine. To make the correction, the 
obtained quantity of oxalate of quinine 
is first deducted from the total weight 
of the contents of the beeper. The 
difference represents the quantity of 
mother-liquid. This is then multi- 
plied with 0.00064, and ttie product 
added to the quantity of quinine oxal- 
ate found. 

The amoimt of pure quinine is found 
by multiplying the figure obtained for 
oxalate of quinine with 0.878 (since 1 
Gm. of oxalate of quinine contsdns 
0.878 Gm. of pure quinine).— Arcfe. d. 
Pharm. and Ph, Zeit. 

Behavior of Quinine towards Oxalic 
Add in Presence of Cinohonidine. 

Y. Shimotama's method of estimat- 
ing quinine by means of oxalic acid, 
described above is criticised by Dr. J. 
E. de Vrij, who says: 

** After I had found that aU basic 
sulphates of quinine of the market 
contained cincnonidine, which varies 
in Quantity from 4 to 13 per cent, I 
made an attempt to determine the 
quinine as oxalate. For this purpose 
10 Gm. of sulphate of quinine {con- 
taining by optical test 11 per cent of 
sulphate of cinchonidine) were dis- 
solved in 400 Gm. of boiling water, 
and a solution of 4 Gm. of ammonium 
oxalate added. I expected that almost 
all of the quinine would be obtained as 
crystalline oxalate, and that the cin- 
chonidine would nearly all remain in 
the mother-liquor. Experience, how- 
ever, showed tnat I was deceived, since 
the mother liquid of the oxalate of 
quinine, when treated with sodium 
tartrate, yielded 7.3351^ of quinine tar- 
trate (determined optically). It fol- 
lows therefore that the bibasic oxalic 
acid is not capable of effecting a sepa- 
ration of quinine from cinchonidine. — 
Arch, d, Pharm., 223, 349. 

The British PharmacopjDeiay ac- 
cording to the Pfiarmaceutical Jour- 
nalj is completed, all but the index. 
It will be about one hundred pages 
larger than the preceding edition, and 
will include upwards of one hundred 
new remedies and preparations. Only 
a score of articles have been omitted. 



Bepaiiing Platinum Vessels. 

When platinum vessels, after long- 
continued use, begin to show signs of 
wear, and become perforated with 
minute pin-holes, they are usually 
accounted of no further utility, and 
are disposed of as scrap; not thiat it is 
impossible to repair them— for with 
fine gold wireandan oxy-hydrogen iet 
this is easily feasible— but that the 
proper appliances and skill are not in 
possession of all. Irrespective of the 
manipulation of the hydrogen jet, it i« 
rather difficult without long practice 
to hold the end of the fine wire pre- 
cisely over the aperture and to keep 
it in position. It occurred to me that, 
if the gold in a finely-divided condi- 
tion could be placed m very intimate 
contact with the platinum judging 
from the fusibiUtv of gold-platinum 
alloys, union could be effected at a 
lower temperature over the ordinarj- 
gas blow-pipe. I tried the experiment, 
and found the supposition correct. 
The substance I usea was auric chlo- 
ride, Audi, which, as is well-known, 
splits up on heating, first into aureus 
chloride, and at a higher temperature 
gives off all its chlorine, and leaves 
metallic gold. Operating on a perfo- 
rated platinum basin, in the first in- 
stance I placed a few miUigrammes 
of the auric chloride from a 15-grain 
tube precisely over the perforation, 
and then gently heated to about 200^* 
C till the salt melted and ran through 
the holes. A little further heating 
caused the reduced gold to solidify on 
each side of the basin. The blowpipe 
was now brought to bear on the oot- 
tom of the dish, right over the par- 
ticular spots it was wished to solder, 
and in a few moments at a yellow- 
red heat (in daylight) the gold was 
seen to **run." On the vessel being 
immediately withdrawn, a very neat 
soldering was evident. The operation 
was repeated several times till in a 
few minutes the dish had been ren- 
dered quite tight and serviceable. 

Using the gold salt in this way, the 

Erincipal difficulty experienced in 
olding gold wire unflinchingly in the 
exact position vanishes, while only a 
comparatively low temperature and 
small amount of gold is necessary. 
Care must be taken to withdraw the 
platinum from the fiame just at the 
moment the gold is seen to run, for if 
the heat be continued longer, the gold 
alloys with a larger surface of plati- 
num, spreads, and leaves the aperture 
empty. As in the case of all gold- 
solaered vessels, the article cannot 
afterwards be safely exi)osed to a tem- 
perature higher than that at which 
the soldering was effected, and on this 
account it is advisable to use as small 
an amount of auric chloride as x>os8i- 
ble. When the perforations are of com- 
paratively large size, the repairing is 
not so easy, owing to the auric chlo- 
ride,' on fusing, refusing to fill them. 
1 find, however, that if some spongy 
platinum be mixed with a few milli- 
grammes of the gold salt, pressed into 
the perforation, and heat applied as 
directed, a very good soldering can be 
effected. It is well to hammer the 
surface of the platinum while hot, so 
as to secure pertect union and welding 
of the two surfaces. This may be done 
in a few minutes in such a manner as 
to render the repair indistinguishable. 
Strips of platinum may be joined to- 
gether in much the same way as al- 
ready described. A few crystals of 
auric chloride placed on each clean 
surface, and gently heated till nearly 
black, then bound together, and fur- 
ther heated for a few moments in the 
blowpipe fiame. Rings and tubes can 
also be formed on a mandrel, and sol- 
dered in the same fashion, and the 
chemist thus enabled to build up 
small pieces of apparatus from sheet 
platinum in the laboratory.— J, W. 
FRATT in Cfiem. and Drugg. 
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THERMO-REGULATOR. 

Thb apparatus here described has 
been designed by A. Fock for the pur- 
pose of producing either constant tem- 
peratures or such constant variations 
of the latter as may be determined be- 
forehand. 

A is a cylindrical vessel, made of 
tinned iron, iiito which a smaller one, 
By is fimJy soldered. At a and h the 
interior of the double-walled space 
communicates with the pipe c, which 
passes throuifh a condenser, C, placed 
above, best m form of a worm. Be- 
low the place where the pipe is at- 
tached to 6, a small stopKjock, r, is sit- 
uated, by means of which communi- 
cation may be established with the re- 
ceiver, k. At e, a thermometer is in- 
serted, and the same opening serves 
also for introducing the proper liquid 
into the vessel. A, Now, if some sub- 
stance of high boiling point, such as 
paraffin, olive oil, or fusible metel, is 
placed into the vessel J5, and the liquid 
m A. raised to boiUng while the stop- 
cock r is closed, the contents of B 
would acquire the constant £md even 
temperature of the vapor of the boiline 
liquid. If, on the other hand, a liquid 
of variable boiling point, such as 
petroleum, is put mto A, it will be 
possible to obtain any constant tem- 
X>erature which a mercury ther- 
mometer can indicate. For in- 
stance, if a temperature of 280'' F. 
is to be attained, and then nuun- 
tained, enough of the lighter por- 
tions of the petroleum are dis- 
tilled off, until the above tem- 
perature has been reached. The 
stop-cock r is now closed, and 
the condensed vapor of the re- 
maining liquid will continue to 
flow back mto the vessel A. At 
the same time the contents at 
B will gradually acquire this 
temperature ana retain it. If 
petroleum is used for this pur- 
pose, it is advisable to keep on 
hand a series of different frac- 
tions which should not vary by 
more than 40^ or 50"* C, but 
which may be prepared before- 
hand by this very apparatus. 
The differences of temperature 
of different portions of the bath 
{B) amount to not over 20° C. 

This apparatus will be found 
exceedingly useful for many pur- 
poses, among them for the deter- 
mination of melting pointe, since 
it permits a very gradual raising 
of the temperature, but allows 
the condensed liquid to run off only 
very slowly through the stop-cock r. 
The disadvantage caused by the fact 
that the apparatus is non-transparent 
can be overcome in various ways. 
The melting point may be indicated 
either by causmg an electric circuit to 
close at the proper moment, or a small 
mirror may oe attached over the ves- 
sel B in such a manner that it is in- 
clined in an angle of about 45 degrees. 
If the vessel B is left empty, and 
merely closed with a large flat cork, 
or other contrivance, a very service- 
able hot-air bath is obtained. 

The size and shape of the apparatus 
may be adapted toils special use. If 
no higher temi)eratures than 180** C. 
are to be attained, it may be con- 
structed of tinned iron, well flanged 
and soldered with soft solder. For 
higher temperatures, however, hard 
solder must be used. [We think it 
will be found cheapest and safest in 
the end to use hard solder exclusively.] 
—Ber. DeuUch. Chem. Oea., 1886, 
1,124. 

Casein Muoilage. 

A VKRY serviceable adhesive muci- 
lage may be prepared in the following 
manner :^ 

Heat milk with a little tartaric acid, 
whereby casein is separated. Treat 
the latter while still moist with a solu- 
tion of 6 parts of borate in 100 of 



water, and warm gently while stir- 
rine, which will cause the casein to 
be dissolved. Of the borax solution 
enough should be used to leave only a 
little undissolved casein behind.— R. 
Kaysbb, in Mitth, d. Bayr, Oewer- 
bemua. 

The so-called Fat in Cinchona. 

Althouoh several authors have re- 
ferred to the mixture of substances ex- 
tracted from cinchona barks as con- 
taining ** fat " or ** wax," its history has 
not hitherto been satisfactorily made 
out. Professor Fluckiger. in his " Chi- 
narinden," mentions a ** wax," some- 
times colored ^reen by chlorophyll, 
which was obteined by Herr l^emer 
in colorless lamellae, and named "cin- 
choceratin." It was afterwards pre- 
pared in a purer form bv Herr Helms, 
who thought it was neither a fat nor a 
wax, but a body resembling betulin or 
cerin. The investigation has now 
been taken up by Dr. Hesse, who re- 
ports (Annafen a. Chemie^ ccxxviii., 
296) that he finds cinchona barks to 
contain, in varying quantities, three 
isomeric bodies of the formula 
CtoHa40, one of which, "cupreol," is 
met with especially in cuprea bark; 
another, "cmchol," occurs only in 
true cinchona barks and in all of them ; 
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whilst the third, ** quebrachol," which 
would appear to be identical with a 
body discovered by the author in que- 
bracho bark {Pharm, Joum. [3], xii., 
785), has been observed only in Ledger 
barks. All three bodies belong to the 
class of cholesterines, to which also 
belongs the phytosterin prex)ared by 
the author from the calabar bean. 
They resemble one another very 
closely, but can be distinguished by 
their acetyl compound. Dr. Hesse 
considers that the Dodiee referred to as 
having been described by Messrs. 
Eemer and Helms consisted chiefly 
of cinchoL — Pharm, Joum, 

'* Dover's Solution " and " Bed 

Drops." 
A PREPARATION, known as Liquor 
Doveriy Dover's Solution (Liquor Ipe- 
cacuanhae et Morphinae), which ori- 
ginated with Dr. J. D. Coleman, of 
Juliustown, and afterwards of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and is quite popular in 
several localities, is prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Acetate of Morphine... 60 jnrains. 

Diluted Acetic Acid. . . 1 fl. oz. 

Dilate Alcohol 7 fl. oz. 

Wine of Ipecac 2 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the acetate of morphine in 
the acid, add the diluted alcohol and 
wine of ipecac, and mix the whole 
thoroughly. Set aside for 94 hours, 
then fllter through paper, 



Mr. Edwin H. Hess, from whose 
thesis on the subject {Am. Joum, 
Pharm,, 1885, p. 235) we take this 
formula, adds: *^In Trenton, where 
I became acquainted with it, it ma^ 
be gotten from any pharmacist^ and is 
always kept in stock, is prescribed by 
almost all the physicians, and has a 
local reputation among the people as 
a remedy for all ills common to man- 
kind, probably as great as paregoric." 

The above enters into the composi- 
tion of a preparation known as 

Red Drops, 

Comp. Tincture of Catechu. . 5 fl. os. 

Spirit of Camphor 1 fl. oz. 

Dover's Solution 2 fl. oz. 

This is quite an efficient remedy for 
diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera morbus, 
and all summer complaints in general. 
Locally it has acquii^ no mean repu- 
tation among the physicians and 
others, and is thought by some to be 
equally as good, if not superior to the 
best-known cholera mixtures. 

Sfltoot of Light upon Iodoform Pre- 
parations. 

Eduard Fabini has investigated the 
pecuhar changp which certam prepa- 
rations of iodoform, such ajs an oint- 
ment made with vaseline, or a 
solution in collodion, undergo 
some time after being prepeur^. 
It haa been supposea that 
some constituent or property 
of the vehicle caused a decom- 
position of the iodoform, but 
this appears to be not the true 
cause, though it may occasion- 
ally promote the change. 

If hyposulphite of sodium, for 
instance, is added to iodoform 
ointment, it does not remedy the 
evil, simply because no free io- 
dine, recognizable bv chloro- 
form, is separated. The same is 
the case with iodoform collodi- 
um and both are thereby differ- 
ent from an ointment containing 
iodide of potassium, in wMch the 
change is due to the separation 
of free iodine. 

The real cause of the altera- 
tion in the preparations above 
named is the effect of light (dav- 
light, sunlight). This may oe 
shown by exposin)? a glass-ves- 
sel containing iodoform ointment 
(made with petrolatum) to direct 
sunlight, in such a manner that 
a portion of the surface turned toward 
the light is protected from the latter by 
a strip of paper pasted over it. If the 
latter be removed, sav after ten min- 
utes, the dark tint which the unpro- 
tected surface has acquired by the ex- 
posure will strike the observer as quite 
remarkable. 

Pure iodoform, when exposed to sun- 
light by itself, does not show any 
change or decomposition. This appears 
to occur only when it is exposed while 
in intimate contact with organic sub- 
stances or solvents. 

It follows, therefore, that such iodo- 
form preparations should be prepared 
by artiflcial'light, and should be kept 
protected from the light. The iodo- 
form collodion, especially, should be 
only dispensed in d£u*k-colored glass 
vessels.— P/wrm. Post 

Vaseline in Pastry. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of 
the Hygienic Council of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine at Paris, that 
it nad been found that vaseline 
was being used in pastry in 
place of butter or fat. Pastrv thus 
made will keep much longer than if 
butter be used, but vaseline has no nu« 
tritive properties, and its effect QU the 
digestive apparatus has not been as- 
certained. The Council, therefore, 
advises that its use for pastry in^kin g 
shall iiot be permitted in France, 
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"New Method of Milk Analysis. 

For the purpose of insuring a finer 
comminution of the dry residue, so as 
to facilitate the complete extraction of 
fat, Matthew A. Adams recommends 
the following procedure: 

Filtering paper is cut into strips, 22 
inches long by 2i inches wide, and 
rolled spirally around a glass-rod, so 
that the outermost turn is a less tlmn 1 
inch in diameter. These rolls are then 
dried at 100**, their weight, when drjr, 
noted upon them with lead-pencil, 
and then put aside for future use. 

A portion of about 5 C.c. of the 
milk to be examined is put into a small 
beaker glass, 2 inches high and H 
wide, the whole weighed, and one of 
the above-describeof paper spirals 
dipped into it. In a few minutes the 
paper will have soaked up the milk, 
and, with a little dexterity, the roll 
may be lifted out and laid with its dry 
ed^ upon a plate of glass. The beaker 
is immediately weighed again, the loss 
of weight representmg the amount of 
milk soaked up by the paper. In dry- 
ing the paper spiral, care must be 
taken that none of the milk reaches 
the plate of glass. After one hour's 
drying it is ready for treatment with 
ether or benzin, which need never ex- 
ceed three hours, after which time all 
fat will have been extracted, and the 
residuary paper-roll, when dried again, 
indicates oy its loss in weight the 
quantity of the extracted fat. 

The results quoted by the author ex- 
ceed in accuracy those obtained by 
any other method. — The Analyst^ 1886, 
46. 

[This method may also be used in 
many other cases with advantage. 
The Ifquid soaked up by the paper 
spiral covers so large a surface tnat 
evaporation of any volatile solvent 
must be quite rapid.] 

Qum Arabic. 
This is influenced by the Soudan 
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war. The statistics of the London 
markets do not distinguish Egyptian 
sum from other kinds. Here are the 
ngu]:^^ of the market at Trieste, deal- 
ing ¥dth Egyptian gum alone :— 

1880 1881 1888 1883 1884 
Ser- Ser- Ser- Ser- Ser- 
ons. one. ona. ons. ons. 

Stocks, Jan. 1st.. 1.886 5.906 3,581 3,914 792 
Imports 90,687 16,843 18,2?2 10,383 5,988 

TotaL 81,872 88,749 15,7W 14,897 6.706 

DeHveries .15,966 19^888 ui^ 18,575 5^ 

Stocks, Dec. Slst. 5,906 8,581 8,914 7^ 856 

The rise in price foreseen in 1882 as a 
result of Arabic rising dates from Sep- 
tember, 1883, as the arrivals at Cairo 
decreased, and the stocks shrank there 
aiid at the central market. In Janu- 
ary, 1884, in consequence of the suc- 
cess of the Mahdi, the price had 
doubled (in London 1108 , as against 
56«. in the summer of 1883), but over 
ea^r sales reduced it in February to 
808. to 858. Since then there has been 
a steady rise, and to-day gum cannot 
be bought under 1208. to 1258. The 
further course of the article dei)ends 
on the collections in the Soudan, which 
must be completed before the rains 
come on at the end of February. The 
chance of this is small, and depends on 
an urgent need of money among the 
tribes. In favorable circumstances, 
then, fresh supplies may arrive from 
the Soudan in tne second half of this 
ye€tr. Till then the stocks must hold 
out, though the price is very likely to 
increase, especially for the picked 
sorts, which have hitherto been too 
cheap. If the imports fail, there will 
be complete scarcity, and it is impos- 
sible to say what prices will be reached. 
On this chance a **ring" in gum 
Senegal has been f oimded m Bordeaux 
during the last few weeks. After se- 
curing the old stocks and the expected 
imports, it has dictated a rise from 
180 f. to 220 f. Even in January it 



could be bought at 170 f. to 175 f., and 
the remaining stocks seem to be by 
no means inconsiderable. Some say 
the collection in Sene^ has turned 
out ill thisyear, but this needs confir- 
mation. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Precaution in Keeping Bromine, 
Kitric Aoid, etc. 

Ferd. Fisoheb calls renewed atten- 
tion to the necessity of using care in 
kee{)ing stock- bottles of bromine, 
fuming nitric acid, and other similar 
substances of corrosive or otherwise 
dangerous properties. Having had an 
accident with a two-poimd bottle of 
bromine, which broke m the store-room 
of its own accord, he advises that all 
vessels containing such substances be 
placed into stone jars, containing 
some water, and closed with stone 
covers. 

[This advice is not new, but cannot 
be too often repeated. Phosphorus 
especially should be treated m the 
same manner. — Ed. A. D.] 

Influence of Light upon Ether. 

A SHORT time since, Herr Buchner 
reported that he had found that com- 
mercial ** pure " ether, even after fur- 
ther rectification, in contact with 
cadmium iodide, appeared to give rise 
to the formation of some oxy-iodide, 
iodine being liberated at the same 
time. At first he was disposed to at- 
tribute the reaction to some persistent 
impurity in the ether, but he has now 
come to the conclusion (Chem. Zeit,, 
May 13th, p. 691),that it is due to dis- 
solved ozone. Schonbein had already 
observed that ether in contact with 
atmospheric air is capable of giving 
rise to the formation of ozone^ and the 
author has ascertained that this change 
takes place with extreme rapidity, 
under the influence of diffused sun- 
light; but that freshly rectified ether 
will remain free from ozone for seve- 
ral weeks, if kept in the dark. The 
practical lesson drawn is that in order 
to preserve ether in a proper condition 
it should be protectea from exposure 
to light. — PKarm, Journ, 

Determination of Organic Matter in 
Drinking Water. 

It has often been noticed that dis- 
cordant results were obtained by dif- 
ferent experimenters when determin- 
ing the amount of organic matter in 
water by heating with permanganate 
of potassium. 

O. Easpar has recently observed 
that if the heat is raised to ooilingy and 
continued more than ten minutes, the 
results obtained are inuch too high. On 
the other hand, if the temperature 
does not exceed 70' 0. (158' F.), and 
the heat is continued for not over 5 
minutes, constant results are obtained. 
He even prefers a temperature of 60" 
C. (122° F.). He .directs to heat the 
water with the reagent at this tem- 
perature, adding a sufficient quantity 
of the latter, to retain a red tint in 
the liquid at the end of the 5 minutes, 
then to add standard oxtdic acid and to 
determine the excess of the latter by 
titrating with standard permangan- 
ate. 

Purifioation of Impure Fatty Oils. 

AccoRDina to G. Fischer, fatty oils 
which have been used and have be- 
come dirty and impure may be re- 
stored to their original bright con- 
dition by warming them first to a 
temperature of 40^ C. (104" F.), and 
then adding, under constant stirring, 
a previously prepared mixture of equal 
weights of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and 95^ alcohol. Two pounds of this 
mixture £Lre sufficient for 100 pounds of 
oil. 

If sulphuric acid alone were used, 



a portion of the oil would be resinified. 
Being added partly as sulphethylic 
acid, the effect is different. It mixes 
uniformly with the oil, afterwards 
causes a turbidity which ^:tulua]]y 
ends in the formation of a blackish 
sediment. The oils which have now 
become bright, are then x>oured off or 
drawn off from the latter^ washed with 
boiling water to remove every trace of 
sulphuric acid, and then allowed to 
clear by steLndmg.—Neueste Erf. «. 
Erf. 

Cologne. 

EuGEN DiETRiOH has recently pub- 
lished the following formulaB in the 
Pharm. CentralhaUe (1885, 104) : 

Parte 

Oil of Bergamot 10 

** " Lemon 5 

** " La vender, rect., best .. 1 
'* ** Rosemary, French, rect. 5 

" " Cloves 1 

" ** Neroli, best 1 

" ** Ylang i 

Acetic Ether 1 

Diluted Acetic Acid 1 

Alcohol 825 

Distilled Water 150 

Mix, heat to 70' or 75** C. (158' to 
167° F.). let stand a few days in a cool 
place, tnen ffiter. 

The heating brines the product closer 
to a distillate and renders it much 
superior to a mere mixture. 

An addition of musk or ambergris is 
out of place, as lon^ as it is desired 
to produce an imitation of the original 
eau de Cologne, which does not con- 
tain a trace of either. 

Qenuine Cologne is of two kinds, 
acid and alkaline. The former is repre- 
sented by the formula given above, 
while the latter contains a little am- 
monia. A formula for this is given 
here: 

Fftrts. 

Oil of Bergamot 10 

** "Lemon 5 

" ** Rosemary, beet 2 

" " Neroli. best 1 

** ** Lavender, best ^ 

Stronger Water of Ammonia. . I 

Alcohol 885 

Distilled Water 100 

Mix, heat to 70' or 76* C, set aside 
in a cool place for a few days, then 
ffiter. 

In this mixture, a smaller quantity 
of the oils of lavender and rosemary 
has been used, since both oils acquire, 
in the presence of free alkalies, a dis- 
agreeable, sharp odor. 

For baths, a cheaper kind of cologne 
may be prepared as follows: 

Parts. 

Oil of Citronella 8 

** "Lemon 2 

** "Bergamot 5 

" "Rosemary 5 

" ^'Sassafras 2 

" "Cloves 1 

" " Wintergreen 1 

Acetic Ether 10 

Alcohol 800 

Distilled Water 200 

Treat like the preceding. 

The average quantity required for a 
fuU bath is about 50 Gm. (or about 14 
fl. oz.). 



Potassio-Antimonic Oxalate a Sub- 
stitute for Tartar Emetic in the 
Arts. 

Tartar emetic is being gradually re- 
placed in dyeing and printing by a new 
antimony preparation having tne com- 
position SbKfCsOis + 6HsO, and con- 
taining 23.67 per cent SbtOs. The com- 
mercial product crystallizes in white 
needles resembling oxalic acid or Ep- 
som salt, which are readily soluble m 
water. It is sold at a moderate price 
as a substitute for tartar emetic in, 
fixing tannin Qolors,— Din^/Z. Pol. J. 
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Simple Frooeas for Separating Zinc. 

As a convenient means for the sepa- 
ration of zinc from iron, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, and aluminium, the author 
reconmiends the conversion of these 
motals into formiates, and the treat- 
ment of the solution with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. As far as his experiments 
extend, the zinc is always^ com- 
pletely precipitated. The precipitate is 
always free from manganese and 
aluminium, and also from nickel, 
cobalt, and iron, if the solution con- 
tains a sufficiency of &ee formic acid 
(at least 15 to 20 C.c. of acid of spec, 
grav. 1.2 in 250 to 500 C.c. of liquid), 
and those metals are not present m too 
^reat excess. In other cases, traces of 
toreign sulphides are sometimes mixed 
with the zinc hydrosulphide, and give 
it a reddish-brown tint. Iron is most 
eosilv thus carried down, nickel and 
cobalt loss readily. These impurities 
are in q^uantity very trifling. For 
their entu*e removal, the precipitate 
after filtering and washing is re-dis- 
solved in nitric acid, supersaturated 
with ammonia, then with formic acid, 
and once more precipitated with sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen. Such a repeti- 
tion—certainly not always needed!--of 
the separation woidd deprive this 
method of its essential advantages, if 
we had not a means for making zinc 
sulphide capable of easy and rapid fil- 
tration. To this end sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is passed into the hot solution. 
The zinc sulphide falls as a granular 
precipitate which filters and washes 
quickly and clearly. For washing, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen water is used to 
which a little ammonium formiate and 
formic acid have been added. 

On passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
into the hot solution, a little zinc sul- 
phide (about 1 milligramme) is de- 
C'ted on the sides of the Rlass, so 
dy that it cannot be rubbed off. 
This film, after rinsing the glass, is 
dissolved off in a little nitric acid, and 
the solution is added to that or the 
main precipitate if the precipitation 
has to DC repeated. If this is not neces- 
sary, or, if the second precipitation is 
already in process, the nitnc solution 
of the film is mixed with ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide, then with 
formic acid until the reaction is acid, 
and the whole is poured upon the filter 
to the precipitate which is already 
washed. 

When dry, the zinc-sulphide is not 
homy and brittle like that thrown 
down from an acetic solution, but pul- 
verulent, and it can be readily removed 
from the filter without loss. — Wm. 
Hampb, in Chem. Zeit. (and Chem. 
News.) 

First Discovery of Bacteria. 

The first who discovered bacterid, 
was the celebrated Antony Van Leeu- 
weuhock, who may be called the 
father of microscopy. On September 
14th, 1683, he reported to Franci; 
Asten, member of the Royal Society, 
London, that he had observed by 
means of the microscope, in the white 
matter taken from between his teeth, 
live animalcules of graceful motion 
(animalcula admodum exiaua jucun- 
dummo modo sese moventia). Leeu- 
wenhock distinguished and described 
several varieties, which may even now 
be readily recognized. Nine years 
afterwards, in September, 1692, he sent 
new drawings to London which were 
still more exact.— After D, Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. Med. 

Completion of the now Belgian 
Fharmacopceia. 

At a recent meeting of the Belgian 
Oeneral Pharmaceutical Association, 
Professor Gille stated that the new 
edition of the Belgian Pharmacopoeia, 
completely printed, had been handed 
over to the Government by the Cgn)- 
miscjion on the 34th of April, 



IMPROVED GAS GENERATORS. 

In spite of the great number of 
forms of gas generators, the improve- 
ments appear to be still far from hav- 
ing reached perfection. 

vVollny has lately drawn special 
attention to one defect inherent to all, 
viz., that they do not permit, without 
much trouble, refilling the apparatus, 
while in use. To remedy this, he has 
constructed the following apparatus. 

The substance from whicn gas is to 
be generated is placed in the funnel- 
tube a, the thin end of which reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the vessel 6, 
and which has several holes at o. for 
admitting the acid. The latter flows 
from the reservoir c into 6, and when 




WolIny*8 gas generator. 

it rises high enough^ passes through 
the holes o into the funnel. As soon 
as action has begun, a concentrated 
saline solution is commenced to be 
formed, and this flows to the bottom 
of h. Being denser than the acid, the 
latter remains on top, and mixes but 




Tisaandier's gas generator. 

little with the denser salt solution. 
When the latter accumulates, it may 
be di'awn off through /i, while new acid 
is admitted from c. 

As the gas escapes from the appara- 
tus, it passes through a small washing 
apparatus, where the passage of the 
gas may be arrested by pushing down 
the plunger passing through the upper 
cork m. 

When the solid, from which the gas 
is generated, has been exhausted, tnis 
plunger is pushed down so as to pre- 
vent the gas from passing into the 
wash-bottle proper, the hd « is next 
lifted up, the funnel-tube a taken out, 
refilled and replaced. The stopper « 
having been replaced, the cork A: is 
gently loosened, until enough gas has 
passed through to displace all the air 
admitted by opening the apparatus. 
The cork is then closed, the plunger 
raised, and the current of gas will 
cgntinue to pas§ as it did before, 



When the apparatus is not in use, the 
faucet g is closed. The stopper 8 is a 
glass-stopper around which a rubber- 
band is stretched. In place of it, a 
rubber-washer, glass-plate and clainp 
may be used, as shown in the small 
annexed cut. 



In conjunction with the above, we 
present another form ofgenerator, de- 
signed by Tissandier. The acid fiows 
from a reservoir through the stop- 
cock R into the bottom ot a tall cylin- 
drical jar filled with the solid sub- 
stance (sulphide of iron, marble, etc.). 
The dense saline solution flows off 
through Ty and the generated gas 
passes out through D.—O&nie civil. 

[jVote.— We would rather admit the 
acid through the tubulure situated in 
the centre of the cylinder, and remove 
the dense salt solution from the bot- 
tom, which would produce the same 
arrangement as that shown in Woll- 
ny 's apparatus. As it is now, the fresh 
acid admitted has to mingle with the 
dense saline solution, wnile in the 
other case it would do this but little. 
—Ed. a. D.] 

The Determination of Ethyl Nitrite 

in Spirit of Nitrous Ether and 

Kindred Preparations. 

The British Pharmacopoeia test for 
the pn^sence of nitrous compounds in 
the spirit of nitrous ether is a satisfac- 
tory one from a qualitative point of 
view, but it can be applied in a more 
advantageous manner than is directed 
in the British Pharmacopoeia by mix- 
ing the sample with a strong aqueous 
solution of ferrous sulphate, and then 
pouring concentrated sulphuric acid 
down the side of the tube in such a 
manner as not to mix with the lighter 
liquid. A deep brown zone wul be 
pix)duced at the junction of the two 
strata, which, in the case of good sam- 
ples, becomes intensified by cautious 
a^tation. Many samples of spirit of 
mtrous ether give a brown color with 
ferrous solution before the addition of 
acid, but the coloration is always con- 
siderably enhanced by the sulphuric 
acid, and strong acid is tax preferable 
to dilute. 

I have tried the experiment of shak- 
ing a sample of spirit of mtrous 
ether with neutral sodium carbon- 
ate, filtering, and testing the filtrate 
with a solution of ferrous sulphate 
without adding acid. No reaction was 
at first produced, but the brown color 
gradually developed, and after a few 
minutes was very intense. The iron 
test has the great advanta^ of really 
indicating the presence of nitrous com- 
pounds insteeid of leaving their exist- 
ence to be inferred from some such 
fallacious reaction as the decoloration 
of permanganate. No doubt the per- 
manganate processes of assaying spirit 
of nitrous ether are capable of giving 
useful comparative results in the case 
of samples of good quality, but when 
applied to inferior samples, or to spec- 
imens containing much aldehyde (such 
as the London Pharmacopoeia prepa- 
ration), the indications are utterly 
worthless and misleading, and the re- 
sults should on no account be expressed 
in terms of nitrous ether.* 

The well-known process of Professor 
J. F. Eykman for assaying spirit of 
nitrous €liher is practically a qufiuitita- 
tive application of the iron reaction, 
but instead of relying on the depth of 
the brown coloration, the nitric oxide 
gas evolved is collected and measured. 
Eykman's process has ^ven excellent 
results in the hands of Messrs. P. Mac- 
Ewan and F. S. Dymond, and Mr. D. 
B. Dott has confirmed the general ac- 
curacy of the process, and has found 

*A sample of sweet spirit of nitre, which gave 
only faint* indications of nitrous compounds when 
independently ejtamined by the iron test by four 
dilTerent chemists, was reported by another chem- 
ist to contain 1.3 per cent of nitrous ether, as the 
result of an analysis by Huter's modiQcatloq of thQ 
pennmiganate p|x>9e89i 
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the results very constant even when 
the conditions of the experiment are 
varied. Their reports have been con- 
firmed in the main by an extensive ex- 
perience of its capabilities in my own 
laboratory, where the accuracy of the 
process has been fully verified when a 
known quantity of pure sodium nitrite 
(made from silver nitrite) is employed. 
With solution of ethyl nitrite several 
sources of error exist, which tend to 
cause the method to give results some- 
what below the truth. The chief cause 
of error is probably incomplete reac- 
tion, but the solubility of mtric oxide 
in aqueous liquids also affects the re- 
sults. The loss from the latter cause is 
reduced to a minimum if a nitrometer 
be employed instead of the gas being 
caused to bubble up through a solution 
of soda. Probably still closer results 
might be obtained by saturating the 
so£t solution with common salt. 

Although up to the present time,Ey k- 
man's process has been rightly regarded 
that furnishing the nearest approach as 
to accuracy in the assay oi spirit of 
nitrous ether, and kindred prepara- 
tions for ethyl nitrite, I beheve the 
following method will practically re- 
place it in the future. It suggested 
itself to me when attempting to esti- 
mate ethyl nitrite by the process of Mr. 
D. B. Dott (Pharmaceutical Journal 
[3], XV., 200, 492, 592) which consists 
m treating the sample with an acidu- 
lated solution of potassium iodide, and 
estimating the nitrous compounds 
from the amount of iodine liberated, 
as ascertained by titration with deci- 
normal solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate. It is evident that the ethyl 
nitrite may be estimated either from 
the amount of iodine set free or from 
the volume of nitric oxide gas evolved 
in the reaction, the former being Dott's 
method, and the latter the one to which 
I now desire to call attention. The as- 
say might no doubt be made in an ap- 
paratus similar to that employed by 
Eykman, but I have foimd the follow- 
ing method of manipulation far more 
simple and satisfactory in every sense. 
It is the outcome of a large number of 
experiments made to test the constancy 
of the results under different condi- 
tions of operating. A nitrometer 
should be filled witn strong brine, and 
5 C.c. of the sample to be tested should 
then be placed in the cup of the nitro- 
meter, and allowed to enter through the 
tap, taking care that no air gets in at the 
same time. Five C.c. of a strong solu- 
tion of potassium iodide is next aUowed 
to enter, and this is followed by about 
5 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid. Effer- 
vescence immediately ensues, and, if 
the tube be vigorously agitated at in- 
tervals* the reaction is complete in 
five minutes, when the level of the 
liquid in the two limbs of the nitro- 
meter is adjusted and the volume of 
nitric oxide gas read off. If the vol- 
ume of gas evolved be small, another 
5 C.c. of the sample should be let into 
the nitrometer, and the agitation re- 
peated. The calculation is the same 
as in Eykman's process, the reaction 
being: 

(C«H.)NOs + KI + H.SO4 = (CiHOOH 
+ KHSO4 + I -h NO 
Thus, 75 parts by weight of ethyl 
nitrite evolve 30 of nitric oxide gas. 

(To be continued.) 



Since its establishment in 1882, the 
Tokio University (in Japan) has gradu- 
ated 178 students in phai*macy, and 
has, at present, a class of 89. 

By a new law in Arkansas no saloon 
can be built within 640 rods of a 
church. But the natives dodge this 
law by building the saloon first. Then 
they erect the church right across the 
road. 

• This should be effected by liolding the tapped 
tube Tertically, and Agitating the contents by a 
transverse motion. In this way the reaction is 
readily confined to the upper part of the liquid in 
the cloqe4 m^9 ot the nitrometer, 



Detection of Phenol in Creasote.* 

In the CJiemical News of May 2d, 
1884, there appeared the following 
note among tne weekly ** Chemical 
Notices from Foreign Sources," the 
source in this instance being jSeit- 
schriftfiir AnaJytische Chemie : 

** A Sensitive Keaction of Phenol J.) 
F. Eykman).— A very dilute solution of 
phenol mixed with a few drops of ni- 
trous ether, and the same volume of 
undilute sulphuric acid, takes a red 
color. If the acid is allowed to run 
down the side of the glass so as to 
forma layer below the phenol solu- 
tion, there appears a narrow red band 
where the liquids meet. This reaction 
indicates one in two millions." 

On trying the test .with a five per 
cent solution of pure nitrous ether, 
and one per cent and one per mill so- 
lutions of phenol, I obtained a triple 
ring, the intermedial stratum being 
brown, the lower a bright emerald 
green, and the upper, pink. This not 
being satisfactory, I referred to the 
** foreign source," and found that 
Eykman's paper had appeared in New 
Remedies [1882, p. 340], and that spirit 
of nitrous ether was to be used in the 
test. With the spirit the emerald 
^reen color is not produced ; the ring 
IS at first brown with a red shade, but 
after standing for a short time, the 
brown color disappears, leaving a fine 
pink stratum, and the strong acid has 
also a pink shade. On mixing the two 
liquids, an opaque solution of a red 
shade (approax^mng magenta) is pro- 
duced. The pure nitrous ether solu- 
tion is quite clear, and of a darker red 
color. The red color is due to reaction 
between phenol-sulphonic acid and the 
aldehyde contained in the sweet 
spirits of nitre, t 

The reaction is a mere test-tube exper- 
iment, is pretty and interesting, par- 
ticularly when a solution of pure ni- 
trous ether is used; the immediate 
bright green color, and the gradual 
development of the red, owing to the 
slow forming of aldehyde, are very 
interesting. Apart from this, it struck 
me that the reaction might oe practi- 
cally useful in the detection of phenol 
in creasote, and I put the matter on 
trial. 

An aqueous solution of creasote (1 in 
500) on the addition of spirit of nitrous 
ether becomes cloudy and colored 
(phenol solution remains transparent 
and colorless), and when the sulphuric 
acid is added, a dark brown ring is 
formed between the layers. After 
cooling, the layers are mixed, and a 
brown solution with a brown froth is 
formed. 

The following results were also ob- 
tained: 

Creasote containing 10 per cent 
of phenol. Dark brown ring, brown 
above, acid acquired pink tinge. 
On mixing, dark Drown solution, and 
froth of red shade. 

Creasote containing 20 per cent of 
phenol. Dark brown nng, brown 
above, acid acquired pink color. On 
mixing, red-brown solution, and froth 
of red shade. 

Creasote and phenol, eoual parts. 
Red-brown ring above, ana pink be- 
low. On mixing, pink brown solution 
and pink froth. (This mixture ^ves 
results which nearly approach to Uiose 
with pure phenol.) 

If tne solutions of pure creasote and 
those containing ten and twenty of the 
adulterant bo allowed to stand for half 
an hour or longer after mixing, again 
shaken, and allowed to rest for a few 
minutes, the pure creasote froth is 
found to be white, while the others are 
distinctly red tinted. 

From thess results I consider the ap- 
plication of Eykman's test to the detec- 

* By Peter MacEwan. Read at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Chemists* Assistants and Apprentices 
Assoc., Jan. 88tb. 

t See Paper by Mr. Puostan Pharm.. Joum, L^Ji 
Xiv., 837. 



tion of phenol in creasote as practi- 
cable, the reagents required are com 
mon things, and the application of the 
test quite easy. Although I have 
made parallel expeiiments with solu- 
tion of pure nitrous ether, the results 
obtained were not much different from 
those with spirit of nitrous ether. The 
strength of tne creasote solution should 
be about 1 in 600— a single drop dis- 
solved in an ounce of water will serve. 
In applying the test, five drops of spt. 
aether, nitr. are first placed in a test- 
tube (6 inches by f inch diameter is the 
best size to permit shaking), then a 
drachm of the creasote solution, and 
lastly, the same volume of strong sul- 
phuric acid carefully poured down the 
side of the tube. There are first to be 
noted the color of the ring and 
any change produced in the acid; if it 
be pink, phenol is present. Then after 
the contents of the tube are quite cold, 
the layers should be mixed and the 
color of the froth noted, which will 
corroborate the first observation. 
Further if the contents of the tube re- 
main undisturbed until the flocculence 
rises to the surface, the clear liquid in 
the case of pure creasote is of a pale 
brown color, but when phenol is pres- 
ent to the extent of ten or twenty per 
cent, it is a dark red, or reddish- 
brown.— Ptorm, Journ,, March 14th. 
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Dear Sir : — I have read with much 
interest the two serious mistakes in 
dispensing which were repiorted in 
the AMBauoAN Druogist, No. 131, and 
I beg your pardon for troubling you 
with a few observations on the first of 
them. It is evident that the only 
interpretation to be given to '' 1.5 milli- 
grammes^' was: **One milligramme 
and a half.'* But as it is not a usual 
manner of writing, it happens that 
sometimes it is not well interpreted. I 
think that the best way for obviating 
such dangerous mistakes should be 
that of employingthe letters instead 
of the figures. We never write in 
Italy: **3 Atropini sulfurici 0.0015 
grammes," but: '* 3 Atropini sulfiuici 
one milligramme and a half. " I think 
that in tnis manner the adoption of 
the decimal system would present by 
far less difficulties than those presentei 
by adopting figures in writing pre- 
scriptions. I beg your pardon for the 
trouble, and present to you my best 
compliments and kind regards. 

Most obediently and f aitnf ully yours, 
Charlbs Kuata, 
Pir}f of Materia Medica at the 
University, 

Pbrdoia, May sMth. 1886. 

To the Editor American Druggist. 

Sm:— Some time ago, a iKfr. White, 
herbalist, of Leeds, sought to register 
as his trade mark the words Essence 
of Composition ; a short letter in one 
of the trade journals was sufficient to 
draw the attention of the chemists 
and druggists to this matter, with the 
result that fourteen makers of (Com- 
position Essence lodged their opposi- 
tions at the Patent Office, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery lane, London, 
England. 

Mr. White now seeks to register the 
words ''Cherrv Balsam'' as his sole 
property. As this matter is important 
to tne trade generally, and especially 
to those who manufacture prepara- 
tions of Prunus virainianUy pernaps 
you would kindly publish this letter. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

J. P. DOWUNG. 

11 York Road, Battebbka, 
London, Engl., May 27th, 18S5. 



The safety-pin, in one form or an- 
other, dates back about ten centuries 
before the Qhristian era 
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QUEEIES & AKSWEBS. 

Queries far which answers are desired^ 
must oe received by the 6th of the 
months and mvst m every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unleaespecial inaime' 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query ^ the initials of the corresponr 
dent wHl be quoted at the head of 
ecu:h answer. 

When cuHdng for information respxt- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
unth aU' the information you may 
possess respecting ity and, when tt 
can conveniently be donSy send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,523.— Gold Faint, Qilding and 
Bronzing (J. Bros., York, Neb.). 

In addition to what we have said in 
our last number, we ccui give some 
further hints regarding this subject, 
on the authority of the Industrie- 
Blatter. A very fine coat of gilding 
may be applied to plaster, etc., by 
rubbing tne refuse of gold-beaters 
work with honey, by means of a 
muller. The substance to be gilt is 
first coated with linseed oil, and the 
metallic paste then applied with a rag. 

No> 1,524. — Bemoving Vegetable 
Coloring Matter Arom Aloohol. 

In addition to the answer we printed 
in reply to this query in our last num- 
ber (page 119), one of our subscribers 
favors us with a note suggesting that 
the coloring matter may oe bleached 
out by exposing the alcohol to sun- 
light. 

No. 1,525.— Fanoreatized Milk (M. 

The best method of pancreatizmg 
milk for small children is probably the 
following: 

Extract of Pancreas 5 gre. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium ... 15 *' 

Sugar of Milk 200 '• 

Dissolve the powder in i pint of cold 
water, and add J pint of milk. Allow 
the mixture to stand in warm water at 
about 100'' F. for fifteen minutes; then 
remove it to a cold place. It should 
not be so far pancreatized as to have a 
bitter taste. 

The above compound powder is best 
prepared in quantity, and a suitable 
measure furnished to customer, just 
large enough to hold the amount re- 
quisite for one lot of milk. 

No. 1,526.— 'Deteotion of Opium in 
Tobacco (C. A. P.). 

We have on several occasions exam- 
ined certain kinds of smoking tobacco 
and also cigarettes for opium, but have 
at no time discovered any. In order 
to assure ourselves of the correctness 
of our method of assay, we have also 
experimented with known mixtures of 
tobacco and opium, which latter we 
were always able to detect. The 
method we used was as follows: 

Treat the tobacco with cold water 
so as to exhaust it, evaporate the 
liquid at a low temperature, while 
stirring, to a smaU bulk, and filter. 
Then add carbonate of sodium solution 
to the liquid aa long as it produces a 
precipitate. If it does not do so at 
once, let the whole stand at rest for 
twenty-four hours. Then remove the 
precipitate, dissolve it in very dilute 
nydrochloric acid, mix this with an 
equal volume of alcohol, and add 
to it water of ammonia (likc^'^ise di- 
luted with its own volume of alcohol) 
to distinct, but not excessive alkaline 
reaction. Cover the vessel, and set it 
aside for twelve or twenty-four hours. 
Then examine any crystalline dej>osit 
for morphine by the usual reactions 
of identity. The crystals, or appa- 
rently amorphous, semi-crystalline 
film (if only traces are present), may 
be pmified by a repetition of the pro- 
cess* 



No. 1,527.— Coloring Celluloid (C. 
K.). 

The inauirer informs us that he is 
often called upon to color celluloid 
billiard balls, and that he has used all 
the^aniline colors he could think of, but 
never obtained a permanent color. 
He desires to know a method by which 
he can accomplish the object. 

Aniline colors cannot be expected to 
be permanent under any circum- 
stances. Ivory billiard balls are usu- 
ally dyed by permanent or fast colors, 
and we presume that celluloid balls 
can be treated in the same manner. 
The following are the processes usu- 
ally employed : 

1. Black. The balls are first soaked 
in an alkaline lye or in weak water of 
ammonia, then in a dilute solution of 
nitrate oi silver, exposed to the light 
and dried. 

2. Blue. Steep the balls in the dyer's 
green indigo vat. Or dip them into a 
weak solution of sulphate of indigo, 
which has been nearly neutralized 
with carbonate of potassium or potash. 
Or dip into a solution of soluble Prus- 
sian blue. Or into a dilute solution of 
ferric chloride, allow to dry, and then 
into a dilute solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium. 

3. Oreen. Steep them in a solution 
of two parts of acetate of copper and 
one part of chloride of ammonium. 

4. Purple. Dip them in a weak, 
neutral solution of chloride of gold, 
and afterwards expose them to the 
light. 

5. Red. Infuse cochineal with water 
of ammonia. Soak the baUs for a few 
minutes in water slightly acidulated 
with nitric acid. Then dip them in the 
cochineal infusion. 

6. Yellow. First soak them for some 
hours in a solution of nitrate or ace- 
tate of lead, and afterwards in a solu- 
tion of chromate {not bichromate) of 
potassium. 

7. Broiim. Use the same method as 
for black, but have the silver solution 
more dilute. 

8. Brown Steep the balls for 
several hours in a solution of per- 
manganate of potassium, rendered 
strongly alkaline with soda. The tint 
may oe regulated by the quantity of 
permanganate. 

No. 1,528. —Cream of Boses (J. H). 

This is also called Milk of Roses, and 
is used as a toilet article. Piesse gives 
the following formula: 

Sweet Almonds (blanched). ...\ pound 

RofieWftt-er 1 quart 

Alcohol (9ijf) \ pint 

Oil of Rose 1 drachm 

White Wax, 
Spermaceti, 
White Castile Soap, each ^ oz. 

Shave the soap and place it in a ves- 
sel which can be heated by steam or a 
water-bath • add to it 2 or 3 oz. of rose 
water. Wnen the soap is perfectly 
melted, add the wax and spermaceti, 
and stir occasionally. While this is 
going on, blanch the almonds, care- 
fully excluding every damaged parti- 
cle. Then beat them up in a scrupu- 
lously clean mortar^ and allow the 
rose-water to trickle into the mass by 
degrees. When the emulsion of 
almonds is finished, strain it without 
pressure though clean-washed muslin. 
The previously prepared saponaceous 
mixture is now put m the mortar, and 
the ready-formed emulsion carefully 
and graduaDy blended with it. As the 
last of the emulsion is run into the mor- 
tar, the alcohol, in which the oil of rose 
has been dissolved, is made to follow 
it and mixed very gradually with the 
other ingredients. A too sudden ad- 
dition of the alcohol frequently coagu- 
lates the milk and causes it to be 
curdled. As it is, the temperature of 
the mixture rises, and every means 
must be taken to keep it down. Final- 
ly strain the product. 

The almond residue may be washed 



with a few ounces of fresh rose-water, 
to prevent any loss in bulk in the whole 
quantity. Tne newly formed milk 
should oe allowed to stand at rest for 
24 hours, when the clear portion may 
be drawn off the sediment, and is 
ready for bottling. 

No. 1,529.— Whitening Shoe Soles 
(Subscriber, Milwaukee). 

This correspondents wants to know 
how shoe soles may be whitened with- 
out using oxalic acidj which is usually 
recommended for this purpose. 

We believe it may be done by means 
of caustic lime or by lime-water. But 
we would prefer to nave the question 
answered oy some of our readers who 
may have some practical experience in 
this direction. 

No. 1,530.— Bleaching Sponges (W. 
W.). 

This con-espondent says he has tried 
the hyposulphite process, but it has 
failed in his hands. He does not give 
any details of the process, as carried out 
by him. but we presume he used the 
hyposulphite in conjunction with hy- 
drochloric or some other mineral acid, 
which causes an evolution of sulphur- 
ous acid gas, and a separation of free 
sulphur, the gas acting as a bleaching . 
agent. 

Sponges having a red core cannot 
be tnoroughly bleached by this meth- 
od, except by protracted contact, which 
would eventually injure the texture of 
the sponge. 

The best method of bleaching sponges 
was published in New Rem., 1883, 214, 
and is as follows: 

Soak the sponges^ previously de- 
prived of sand and dirt by beating and 
washing, in a one per-cent solution of 
permanganate of potassium. Then re- 
move them, wash them thoroughly in 
water (they have a dirty brown color 
which water cannot wash off) €md 
press out the water. Next put them 
into a solution of i pound of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium in 1 gallon of water, 
to which 1 ounce of oxalic acid (or of 
hydrochloiic acid) has been suided 
just previously to the moment when 
the sponges are introduced. Leave 
them in the solution for 15 minutes, 
then take them out and wash them 
thoroughly. 

Bromine water may also be used for 
bleaching sponges. 

No. l,531.-~Triple Extracts (J. D. 
H.). 

These are alcoholic solutions of the 
odorous principles of so-called po- 
mades, that is, pure fats or oils impreg- 
nated with the odor of certain cwon> 
ferous fiowers, herbs, etc. Sometimes 
mere alcoholic solutions of certain es- 
sential oils are likewise called by that 
name. The ** triple extracts " are pre- 
pared by macerating the pomade, 
previously cut into small pieces with a 
certain quantity of alcohol (about one 
pint for each pound), and macerating 
them, cold, for a considerable time (4 
to 6 weeks, or longer). In some cases, 
moderate heat may be used to hasten 
solution: but this is risky, as it may 
impair the deUcate flavor of the pro- 
duct. If the maceration can be con- 
ducted in an apparatus where the fat 
and alcohol, while in contact, are con- 
tinuously agitatedj the exhaustion of 
the odorous principle will be much 
more speedy and complete. 

After the first concentrated essence 
(extrait triple) has been pom-ed off, a 
second and sonietimes a tnird macera- 
tion will still extract some of the per- 
fume. These may either be used for 
inferior or cheaper preparations, or 
may be us^ in place of pure alcohol 
for extracting fresh pomades. 

The name tinple extract (extrait tri- 
ple) is, properly speaking, applied to 
such essences as have been prepared 
by triple maceration. For mstance, 
two parts of cologne spirits are mace- 
rated with one part of a pomade or 
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Serfumed oil, and then decanted. The 
quid is again macerated with half of 
itB weight of the perfumed fat, and 
when the liquid is poured off the process 
once more repeated. At present, it is 
quite customary to apply this term to 
macerates which are prepared in the 
ratio of one pint to one pound. 



No. 1.532.— Works on Perfumery 
(J. D. H.). 

We can recommend among the largo 
numher published, the 
following: 

G. W. S. Piesse, **The 
Art of Perfumery.*' 8vo. 
London, 1879. 

R. S. Cristiani,** Per- 
fumery and Kindred 
Arts." 8vo. Philadel- 
phia, 1877. 

G. W. Askinson, **Die 
Parfiimerie-Fabrikation. " 
8vo. Wien, 1883. 

H. Hirzel, "Die Toilet- 
ten Chemie." 8vo. Leip- 
zig, 1874. 

A. B. Lunel, "Guide 
pratique du Parfumeur." 
8vo. Paris (n. d.). 

No. 1,533. —Sea-Foam 
(C. A. B.). 

This correspondent asks 
for the formula of a " sea- 
foam " (not Sea-Foam 
baking powder) which 
which will produce a 
quick and heavy foam. 

A very effective pre- 
paration of this kina is 
made from gum arabic 
and soap-bark. The exact 
composition of the ** sea- 
foam " we are, however, 
unaware of. Perhaps some 
of our readers can supply 
the information. 

No. 1,534.— Compound 
Tincture of Jalap (J. E.). 

This is not officinal in 
the British, but in the French Phar- 
macopoeia. The formula is as follows: 

Om. 

Jalap 80 

Turpeth Root (from IpomcBa 

Turpethum) 10 

Aleppo Scammony 20 

Alcohol, 60j< 9e0 

Macerate the comminuted drugs for 
ten days in a well-closed vessel occa- 
sionally stirring. Then filter. 



No. 1,535.— Wiaard Oil (C. A. B.). 

On page 60 of our last volume, we 
Quoted a formula from the Indiana 
Phamuieisty which is said to yield a 
product resembUng the above. It is 
as follows : 

Oil of Cloves 3 drachms. 

Water of Ammonia. .4 " 

Ether 4 *• 

Oil Turpentine 4 " 

Chloroform 1 " 

Camphor 2 ** 

Oil of Sassafras 8 " 

Aloohol, enough to 
make 1 pint. 
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Urinart and Renal Der^ingements 
AND Calculous Disorders. Hints 
on Diagnosis and Treatment. By 
Lionel S. Beale, M.D., etc. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & CJo., 
1885, pp. 366, 8vo. $1.75. 
Tras is a work of remarkable interest 
and value for the general practitioner. 
Its author has already bBcome well- 
known for his knowledge of the sub- 




** No. mum, yo-j didn't have no umbrella here, 
whar.'*— Bixzar. 



Yer must her drapped it some- 



Pine Odor Essence. 

(** Coniferengeist.") 



Parts. 

. 80 
10 



Oil of Pine (needles, essent.) 

** •* Juniper berries 

*• <* Rosemary, best 5 

** "Lavender 8 

•* ''Lemon 2 

Alcohol •. . . .»00 

Mix, filter, and preserve in the dark. 

The pine odor is generated by filling 
an atomizer with water, adding a 
little of the essence, and spraying it 
about.— EuGEN Dietrich in Fharm, 
Centralh, 



ject, and his ability to make his writ- 
mgs interesting, while elancing over 
the pages with a view to naving some- 
thing of the general character of the 
contents, we have been impressed with 
the familiarity of the writer with facts 
which too often escape the observation 
of most practitioners who treat this 
class of affections, and by the wisdom 
with which their treatment is advised. 
It is decidedly a helpful book, and one 
which should be thoroughly studied. 

Ten Days in the Laboratory with 
Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin. The 
Methods to be Employed in the Cul- 
tivation and Detection of the Comma 
Bacillus of Asiatic Cholera. By 
Geo. W. Lewis, Jr., A.B. Buffalo: 
1886, pp. 15, 8vo. 
At the present time, when so much 
attention is given to this subiect, this 
extract from the Buffalo Meaicai and 
Surgical Journal will be a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the literature of 
cholera. 

Insomnia, and other Disorders of 
Sleep. By Henry M. Lyman, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Physiology, and 
of Diseases of the Nervous System, 
in Rush Medical College, etc. Chi- 
cago: W. T. Keener, 1885, pp. 239, 
8vo. 
This is a treatise upon a subject which 
has received generally less attention 
than its merits deserve, when we con- 
sider how often sleeplessness is a symp- 
tom occurring in various maladies, or 
which alone leads the sufferer to con- 
sult a physician. Its contents em- 
braces chapters on the Nature and 
Cause of Sleep : Insomnia, or Wakeful- 
ness ; Rememes for Insomnia : Treat- 
ment of Insomnia in Particular Dis- 
eases; Dreams; Somnambulism, and 
Hypnotism. It is a good book for 
summer reading. 



Oleates: An Investigation into their 
Nature and Action. By John V. 
Shoemaker, A.M., M.D. Philadel- 
phia: F. A. Davis, Att'y, 1885, pp. 
121, small 8vo. 
This is an extended reaumS of the 
writings of Dr. Shoem£^er on this 
subject during the past ten years, and 
will prove ot service not only to the 
dermatologist, but, as well, for the 
manufacturing pharmacist. 

NUEVO FORMULARIO MAGISTRAL. Por A . 

Bouchardat. Traduci- 
do y aumentado con m^ 
de 700 formulas nuevas, 
espafiolas y etranjeras 
por D. Julian CasaHa 
y Leonardo. 
[New Magistral For- 
mulary. By a. Bou- 
chardat. Translated 
and augmented by more 
than 700 new Spanish 
and foreign formulas, 
by D. Julian CasaSa y 
Ijsonardo. Nineteenth 
Ed. Madrid: C&rlos 
Bailly-BaiUiere, 1885, 
pp. 704, small 8vo.] 

Notes on the Opium 
Habit. By Asa P. 
Mbylert. Second Ed. 
New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1884, pp. 
37. 
This is an interesting 
pamphlet by a well- 
known authority on the 
nature and treatment of 
this vice. 

Treatise on FiMbat,minq. 
Including a Full and 
Concise Description of 
the Methods to be Em- 
ployed for the Preser- 
vation of the Human 
Body after Death, by 
Chemical or other 
known Processes. To- 
gether with a full De- 
scription of Chemicals Elmployed 
in Europe and the United States 
by the most Eminent Chemists 
and Professors; also such Ana- 
tomical, Physiological and Chemical 
Facts as axe necessary to be under- 
stood, in order that Scientific Manip- 
ulations may be Carried out. By 
M. Lessly. Toledo, Ohio, 1884, pp. 
156, 8vo. 

The Mineral Water Maker's Man- 
ual for 1885. London, England: J- 
GUbert Smith. Office of the United 
Kingdom Mineral Water Trade Re- 
view and Guardian, Pp. 108, 8vo. 
3 shillings. 
Besides the current calendar and nu- 
merous useful recipes and items of in- 
formation, this manual contains a pho- 
tograph of Henry Cochrane, Esq., 
Alderman, J. P.. and principal of the 
firm of Cantrell and Cochrane, the 
well-known British manufacturers of 
mineral waters. The work is a very 
creditable example of the enterprise of 
its publisher. 

REPORTS. 

Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Council of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety OP Australia, with which i& 
incorporated the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety OF Victoria, 1885, with List of 
Members and Honorary Members. 
Melbourne: 1885, pp. 16, 8vo.— Pro- 
ceedings of the Fiftn Annucd Meeting 
of the Iowa State Pharmaceutical 
Association, held in Marshaltown, 
May 27th and 28th, 1884; also con- 
stitution By-Laws, KoU of Members, 
etc. Iowa City : 1884, pp. 160, 8vo.— 
Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Michigan State 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at 
Detroit. September 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
1884; also the Constitution, By-Laws, 
Roll of Members, etc. Muskegon: 
1884, pp. 327, 8vo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO THE STUDY OF 
BOTANY. 

BY LAURENCE JOHNSON, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Medical Botany in the Medical Department of 
the University of the City of New York. 

PROCESS OP MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
(Continued from page XOi.) 

UGH appara- 
tus as was de- 
scribed in the 

ticle IS, of 
course, de- 
signed for pho- 
tographing by 
the dry-plate 
process. 

The dry 
plates in com- 
mon use are plates of 
glass, coated on the side 
designed to be exposed 
to light in the camera, 
with a thin layer of gela- 
tin impregnated with 
certain salts of silver. 
They are manufactured 
in various sizes, and are 
put up in packages of 
one dozen each, secure- 
protected from light. 
"e will now suppose 
the student provided 
with all nec^sary appa- 
ratus^ including a pack- 
age of dry plates, and 
that he is desirous of 
making his first at- 
tempt at photograph- 
ing. 

First of all,' one or two plates mueS be transferred from 
the box in which they are packed, into the plate-holder, 
and as this must be done by ruby light— the least ray of 
white light ruining the plate— a dark-room must be pro- 
vided. 

Any small room or closet will do, but care must be taken 
that it is absolutely light tight. Key-holes, cracks, and 
crevices must be stopped so that not a suspicion of light 
can enter. If the room have a window, this can be 
covered ¥rith two or three thicknesses of red paper, and 
thus rendered safe. 




o^^r^^ 




Fio. 15.— Dust brush. 

Should the student have no such room at his disposal, he 
can fill the plate-holder at night in almost anv room, take 
ing care, of course, to excluae all white Ugnt by closing 
the shutters and drawing the shades. 

In handling the plates, avoid touching the side coated 
with gelatin with the fingers, but brush it carefully with 
the flat brush figured above (Fig. 15), and place it in the 
holder with this side outward. It is a good plan also to 
dust the holder before inserting plates, since every particle 
of dust which by any chance rests upon the gelatinized 
surface of the plate at the instant of exposure will cause 
an imperfection in the finished negative. 

Having filled the holder, secure the remaining plates of 
the package against exposure to light before opening the 
door of the dark-room, else you wiD repeat my own 
experience and use plates thoughtlessly spoiled by neglect- 
ing this precaution. 

Having chosen the object to be photographed, see that 
it is in a good light. If the operation is conducted out-of- 
doors, there is generally little diflSculty, for if the illumina- 
tion be unsatisfactory at one hour of tne day, at another it 
may be all that is desired. 

As a rule the camera should not be pointed toward the 
direction from which the light emanates but the reverse, 
or, better still, in such a manner as to have the .light on 
one side of the object. Arranged in this way the "shadows 
will act to the best advantage m giving the necessary relief 
to the object. 

See that the camera is as nearly level as x)ossible, having 
due regard to the shape of the object, and that the lens is 
is about opposite the central point of interest, for this 



will insure the proper placing of the picture on the plate, 
and prevent distortion where it is most to be dreaded. 

Now remove the cap from the lens, throw the focussing- 
cloth over your head and the back part of the camera m 
order to shut out the light as much as possible, and thus 
enable you to see distinctly the image upon the groimd- 
glass. Then, with the finger upon the binding-screw, draw 
out the back part of the camera until the image of the ob- 
ject is sharply focussed on the glass. This will bother you 
some at first, partly because you see everything in a re- 
versed position, but a little practice will overcome the 
difficulty. A small magnifying glass, such as is used in 
botanical analyses, is a very convenient aid in determin- 
ing the sharpness of focus, for with it you can go over the 
ground-glass in detail, examining features too minute to 
be seen distinctly with the unassisted eye. 

You must remember, however, that all parts of the 
object cannot be exactly in focus at the dame time, hence 
you should focus upon the point of greatest interest, being 
assured that the less important f eatiires will be near enough 
the focus for all practical purposes. 

Having finished your examination of the ground-glass, 
tighten the binding-screw, recap the lens, remove the 
ground-glass frame, and insert the plate-holder. Then 
araw oiit the slide in front of the plate, being careful to 
do so with as little jarring of the tripod as possible, remove 
the cap from the lens, coimt the number of seconds you 
have decided upon as a proper exposure, recap the lens, 
insert the slide in the plate-holder, and your are ready for 
the next step in the process of picture-making. 

Bemember always that everything depends upon the 




Fio. 16.— Developing a plate In the dark room. 

care with which you make the exposure, hence do 
nothing hurriedly, but consider well every movement 
before executing it. I have myself frequently made mis- 
erable failures through unnecessary excitement in such 
ridiculous ways as by forgetting to uncap the lens 
after drawing the sUde, thus not exposing the plate at 
all, or by drawing the wrong slide and thus spoiling a 
plate altogether. Another point worth remenabering is, 
immediately after exposing a plate and pushing in the 
slide, make a memorandum of the exposure on the front 
silicated surface of the slide, else you will be quite likely 
to forget which plate in a double plate-holder has been ex- 
posed, and will only discover it when you develop the 
plates, and find one of them bearing the confused outlines 
of two pictures, while the other remains blank. 

Regarding the duration of time required for a proper 
exposure, it may be said at once that there is no definite 
rule. Different lenses require different exposures, as do 
also different plates, so that the student must experiment 
for himself. 
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. At first it is safest to use slow-acting 
plates, whatever lens may be employed. 
Again, very much depends upon the 
light. If tne operation be conducted 
in bright sunlight, the exposure would 
manifestly be much shorter than if 
done under a cloudy sky, and much 
shorter too in the middle of the day 
than towards evening, when the light 
is much less intense; much shorter 
also when the lens is used with a full 
aperture than when a small dia- 

Snragin is employed ; and, finally, the 
uration of exposure is much shorter 
out of doors than in a room with a 
side light. 

I repeat, then, that the student must 
experiment for nimself ; but in the ab- 
sence of some standard, how shall he be 
able to experiment intelli^ntly? The 
answer to this question will appear in 
the description of the next step. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLATE. 

Let the first f)late be exposed in a 
good light, say, five seconds, and 
when it is developed we shall be able 
to determine any errors in the dura- 
tion of exposure, and hence will know 
how to prevent future ones. 




Fig. 17.— Small developinir lantern. 




Fig. 18.— Drying rack. 




Fig. 10.— Developing pan. 

The exposure of a gelatin plate to 
hght in tne camera makes no sensible 
chajige in its appearance ; the picture 
is Gwj rendered visible through the 
agency of certain chemicals, whose 
mode of application will next be de- 
scribed. 

Manufacturers generally send with 
each package of plates a formula for 
the preparation of developing solutions 
to be used with them, and commonly 
also specific directions for their apph- 
cation. However much these solu- 
tions may differ from each other in 
matters of detail, they may be readily 
divided into two classes ; namely, those 
employing pyrogallic acid as their 
most essential ingredient — * * pyro 
developers " — ^and those which use iron 
instead of pyrogallic acid — **iron de- 
velopers." 

As the former are at present em- 
ployed almost imiversauy, we will 
make use of one in our first experi- 
ment. 

Dissolve i ounce of pyrogallic acid 
in 4 ounces of alcohol ; label the bottle 
No. 1. 

Dissolve 70 grains of bromide of 
ammonium in 6 ounces of water and 
add one ounce each of glycerin and of 



stronger water of ammonia; label this 
No. 2. 

Dissolve 1 ounce of bromide of 
ammonium in 4 oimcesof water; label 
this No. 3. 

I copied this from the formula ac- 
companying a package of plates, 
and, from considerable experience, can 
confidently recommend it. In well 
stoppered bottles, the solutions keep 
witnout change for a long time. 

In addition to the above, there are 
required also a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda— one part of the salt in 
four of water is about right— and a 
saturated solution of alum. 

With these solutions at hand in the 
dark-room, together with a pitcher of 
water and a vessel for slops, we are 
ready to light the ruby lantern, close 
the door and develop the plate. 

To eight ounces of water add two 
drachms each of No. 1 and No. 2, fiuid 
mix by gentle agitation. Pour half of 
it into one of the developing pans, 
which for surety should be marked A, 
and the remainder into another pan 
marked B, and to the latter add fifteen 
minims of No. 3. 

Now take the exposed plate from the 
holder, and lay it by a careful but 
quick movement into pan A, in such 
a manner that the solution may flow 




Fio. aO.— Positive. 




Fig. 21.— Negative. 

rapidly over its upper (exposed) sur- 
face, detaching any air-bubbles with 
the finger or by rocking the pan from 
side to side. After the lapse of a few 
seconds, or possibly a minute or two, 
during which you gently rock the pan 
from side to side, so as to keep the so- 
lution slowly moving, you will observe 
that the gelatin begins to lose its white- 
ness here and there. Very soon the 
dark spots begin to assume definite 
forms, and then you can distinguish 
many of the details of your picture. 
You will note also that these deteils 
are the reverse of natural. If, for in- 
stance, the \'iew have a bit of sky in 
in it, this shows black, while the places 
of shadows in trees standing in the 
foreground are occupied by broad 
patehes of unchanged white gelatin. 
But supposing these changes have 
taken place too rapidly for accurate 
observation, in other words, that the 
details of the picture have appeared 
very quickly, flashing as it were over 
the plate; lift the plate instantly 
out of pan A and place it in B, by 
which means the rapid action will tie 
changed to a slow and gradual one. The 
details already present will become 
more distinct, and others still will 
slowly appear. After a time, however, 
all detail seems about to disappear; 
the whole plate grows gray, ana the 
picture sinks away, so that you can 
scarcely distinguisn anything. Now 



lift the plate out of the pan, and bold 
it up toward the lantern, and you wiU 
see the picture in all its details, ready 
for the next step. Wash it in plain 
water, lay it in a pan marked Hypo, 
and cover it with the solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Here it must remain 
a few minutes to dissolve out all the 
imchanged silver in the gelatin ; this 
is called./?ann^ the plate. You can tell 
when the fixing is conipleted by exam- 
ining the back of the plate. WTien 
first placed in the solution, tbis (the 
back) is milky white, but this appear- 
ance is ^adually lost, and in a few 
minutes it becomes i)erfectly clear. 
Then remove it from the nyposul- 
phite, and without rinsing, immerse 
it for a minute or two in the alum so- 
lution ; this hardens the film, and pre- 
vents iniury during the washing, which 
the plate is next subjected to, after 
whicn it should be placed on edge in 
the negative rack to dry. If the 
washing be done in running water, 
only a few minutes are required, but 
if this is impracticable, soak it for half 
an hour or so with frequent cbangee 
of the water. All the hyposulphite 
must be washed out of the mm, else it 
will ruin the negative. 




Fig. 22— Washing box. 




Fio. 23.— Printing frame. 

The two pans of developing solution 
used in this process, as the reader has 
doubtless observed, are prepared in 
order to have the operator armed 
against the effects of over-exposure. 
The plate is placed in pan A, and if 
the image appears too quickly, it is 
transferred to B, which contains more 
bromide of ammonium, and exerts a 
restraining influence. 

Now, if a plate is suspected of over- 
exposure, the plan of procedure may 
be reversed by placing it at once in B, 
and then if the details appear too slow- 
ly, it can be removed to A. If, when 
placed in B, the picture appears still 
too quickly, more of No. 3— say five 
or ten drops — may be iadded. The 
terms * * too riowly " and * * too quickly " 
are of somewhat arbitrary significance, 
but their relative meanings can be ac- 
quired by a little experience. 

Though I have used at one time or 
another several other pyro developers, 
I have as yet found none quite as sa- 
tisfactory as this. It is equally apph- 
cable to instantaneous exposures and 
to those of prolonged duration. 

Regarding iron developers, I shall 
say nothing, save only that I have 
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discarded them entirely, satisfied that 
pyro is much preferable. 

As already indicated, the rapidity or 
slowness with which the picture ap- 
pears when the plate is in the devel- 
oping solution, decides sufficiently 
well whether it has been exposed too 
loDK or not. If the time has been ex- 
cessively long, in spite of the restrain- 
ing influence of the solution in pan B, 
the plate auickly darkens all over, 
the details being merged into a cloud 
which overspreads everything. In this 
case, rinse it quickly, and place it in 
the hypo at once, though it is hardly 
worth the trouble, for 'tis spoiled, and 
you must try again. On the other 
hand, if the image appears very slow- 
ly indeed in pan A, tne details coming 
out but imperfectly, you will find the 
finished negative presenting strong 
contrasts of Tight and shadow, but an 
almost total absence of half-tints, upon 
which often the beautv of the picture 
greatly depends. Such a plate nas not 
received sufficient exposure. 

In developing plates in hot weather, 
it is best to employ ice water to avoid 
what is termed frilling, that is, a soft- 
ening and expansion of the gelatin 
film by which it is raised from the 
glass along the mar^s into httle rolls 
or frills. Bhould this accident happen 
at any stage of the development, nnse 
the plate immediately, ana immerse it 
in the alum solution for a minute or 
two, then wash it, and proceed with 
the development from the point at 
which you left off. The plates of some 
manufacturers are much more liable 
to frUl than those of others, and on 
this account are less desirable, espe- 
cially in hot weather. If you happen to 
fet a package which shows this ten- 
ency, it will be safer to place the 
plate in the alum solution before fixing 
with hypo rather than afterwards, 
as is the ordinary way. 

Finally, I feel that I cannot err in 
insisting upon the carefullest attention 
to every detail in the development of 
plates. By keeping separate pans for 
each individual solution, and for this 
alone, marking them accordingly, and 
by washing all utensils immediately 
after finishmg your work with them, 
you will avoid serious difficulties, ana 
be reasonably sure of satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Thus much for the development of 
the plate, which is now termed a nega- 
tive; that is, a plate in which the 
lights and shadows are the reverse of 
those of the ob;ject toward which the 
camera was pomted. We have next 
to print a positive on paper in which 
the object shall appear with natural 
relations of light and shade. These 
relations are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. Fig. 21 showing 
a negative, and Fig. 20 a positive. 

PRmnNO. 

If you are content with half doing 
a thing, you may purchase paper for 
printing ready for use ; if, on the other 
hand, you wish to get the best results 
attainable, at whatever pains-taJdng 
cost, you will purchase album^ized 
paper only, and sensitize it as you re- 
quire. Sensitized paper, as furnished 
by manufacturers, does not keep well, 
and I could never get wholly satis- 
factory prints from it. 

Albumenized paper occurs in sheets, 
18 by 22 inches, and may be had of any 
dealer in photographic materials at 
small cost. It is prepared for use in 
the following manner: 

Make a solution of nitrate of silver, 
fifty grains to the ounce, in dis- 
tilled water; or, if this be inaccessible, 
water that has been boiled and filtered, 
will answer nearly or quite as well« 
Pour the solution into a flat glass, por- 
celain, or agate-ware tray of suitable 
size, in such quantity that the bottom 
may be covered to the depth of at least 
an eighth or a quarter of an inch. 
No w take the paper by opposite comers 
and lay its albumenized side lightly 



on the surface of the liquid, being care- 
ful to avoid imprisomng aiivbubbles. 
If the edges tend to curl upward, blow 
against them softly. In a tew seconds, 
carefully raise one comer after an- 
other, to see whether there are any 
bubbles; and if so, break them by 
blowing against them. Let the paper 
rest upon the solution a minute ana a 
half, tnen raise it slowly by one cor- 
ner, drawing it, as you do so, over a 
clean glass-rod held m the other hand, 
in order to clear off, as much as pos- 
sible, the liquid adhering to its surface. 
Lay it now m a sheet of blotting-paper, 
folded through middle and kept for 
this purpose, and quicklv press it aU 
over, then hang it up to dry in a dark 
place. As soon as it is dry enough, 
say in fifteen minutes, put it in a close 
box containing a saucer,' into which 
you have poured two or three drachms 
of strong aqua ammonise. Leave it 
there fifteen or twenty minutes, and it 
will be ready for use. 

As you wiU probably require but 
little paper at one time, it is best to cut 
the sneets into quaiiiers, and make ar- 
rangements for sensitizing accord- 
ingly. Procuring a tray of the proper 
size to receive a quarter-sheet---I em- 
ploy an agate-ware pan purchased at a 
house-fumishing store-— and as much 
solution as can be made with three or 
four ounces of nitrate of silver, you 
will be equipped for a long time. When 
the bath shows signs of exhaustion, as 
evidenced by producing weak prints, 
add more silver. Always filter the 
solution into the pan before using, and 
ffiter it back into the bottle afterwards. 
Have another bottle containing water 
for rinsing the pan and ffiter, and as 
this gradually becomes charged with 
silver, it may be employed to dissolve 
fresh nitrate in, wnen necessary to 
replenish the bath. 

After the bath has been in use for 
awhile, it will become discolored, by 
contamination with organic matter 
from the paper floated upon it. When 
this occurs, add five or ten grains of 
bicarbonate of soda to it, and set the 
bottle in the sun a few days, until the 
solution clears. 

Having fumed the paper with am- 
monia, as- directed alK)ve, cut it into 
pieces a little larger than the negative 
with which it is to be used, being care- 
ful to protect it meanwhile from oright 
daylight, which would darken it. 

Fit a plate of clear glass in the print- 
ing-frame, and upon tnis lay the nega- 
tive, back downwards. Tnen lay a 
piece of the sensitized paper on the 
negative, the albumenized side resting 
upon the gelatin ffim. Upon this place 
a thin pad of paper or cloth, then put 
in the back of the frame, and fix it by 
adjusting the springs. Place it now in 
the sunlight, and the printing process 
begins at once. 

In case the negative be not very in- 
tense, that is, the dark parts of no 
great density, as shown by trans- 
mitted light, it is better to temper the 
effect of Diight sunshine, by laying a 
thickness or two of white tissue-paper 
over the front of the frame, to which 
it may be fastened with a little paste. 
But in printing otherwise than in 
bright sunshine, or in case of very in- 
tense negatives, this may be omitted. 
From time to time, take up the frame, 
loosen one-half the back, and lift 
the edge of the paper, to see how the 

grinting is progressing: and when it 
as reached the reauirea depth in the 
shadows, remove tne paper, and put it 
in another. 

Keep the first print as a proof, and 
with it as a standard, print the subse- 
quent ones much deeper, for in the pro- 
cess of toning, next to be considered, 
they will be bleached to a certain ex- 
tent, and, if not printed stronger than 
the proof, will come out of the toning- 
bath weak and unsatisfactory. 

After printing as many copies as you 
desire, lay them, one-by-one, on a plate 
of glass, and, with a rule and sharp 



knife, or the httle instrument termed 
a trimmer, cut them to the required 
size. 

Then place them in a vessel of water 
in a darkened room, and let them soak 
for an hour or more, changing the 
water occasionally, in order to wash 
out the free silver remaining in them. 

TONINO PRINTS. 

Dissolve one drachm each of acetate 
and bicarbonate of soda, and half a 
drachm of common salt in a auart of 
water. Make this solution tne day 
before it is required for use. 

Dissolve fifteen grains of chloride of 
gold in seven and one-half oimces of 
water. 

Take four oimces of the soda solu- 
tion and half an ounce of the gold 
solution, mix and pour into a glass or 
porcelain tray that has been previously 
gently warmed. Into this lay the 
prihts, washed as directed above; now 
turn them over one by one, and c€u^ 
fully watch the effect produced. After 
awhile you wiU observe that they be- 
gin to change color, the lighter parts 
growing Hgnter still, while the sha- 
ows become of a deep, rich purplish 
tint. Let the action go on imtii the 
half tones have become grayish, and 
the shadows almost black, tnen take 
them out of the bath and rinse them 
in water, after which lay them in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda— one 
part of the salt to eight of water— for 
fifteen minutes. From the hypo solu- 
tion you will transfer them, without 
rinsing, to a strong solution of com- 
mon salt, where they should remain 
for five minutes; then wash them in 
running water for an hour or so — ^all 
ni^ht is better— or if this be impracti- 
caole, let them soak in a vessel of 
water for several hours with occasional 
changes of the water. 

Pour the toning bath back into the 
bottie containing the soda solutionr. 
You can use it for months, adding each 
time the same proportion of gold as at 
first. 

Lastly, while still damp, brush their 
backs with smooth starch paste, and 
fix them to cards or in an album ac- 
cording to your taste. 

Anotner kind of print, a blue sickly- 
looking thing, is made with paper 
coated with an iron solution, but I 
shall not waste time in describing the 
process. Its only advantage is its ease 
of manipulation. Any old scrap of 
silvered paper, even though prepared 
months before, furnishes a much more 
satisfactory proof of the negative. 

In finishing this part of the sub- 
ject, I should, perhaps, write a few 
words concerning the wet-plate pro- 
cess. If you are to make all your ex- 
posures at home, this is quite as feasi- 
ble as the process just described, and, 
everything considered, a little cheaper. 
The plate is coated, when requirea for 
use, with collodion containing certain 
bromides in solution, and is then 
placed for five minutes . in a bath of 
nitrate of edlver, forty grains to the 
ounce, and immediately transferred to 
the plate holder Tspecially made for 
this purpose) ana exx)06ed in the 
camera in the same way as a dry plate, 
but for about ten times as long. The 
development is much simpler and 
quicker than of dry plates, though not 
essentially different in principle. 
Printing and toning are, of course, 
identicm. 

Having a dry-plate outfit, one can 
at small expense add wet-plate appa- 
ratus to it, and thus be preparea for 
either, but I would hardly advise it. I 
did so myself, but in a few months 
discarded the wet-plate process alto- 
gether. 

(To be oontinufid.) 

Hydrofluorate of Quinine is 
recommended by Weddel in the treat- 
ment of hepatic engorgements of ma- 
larial origin. It is soliible in water or 
alcohol. 
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EXAMINATION OF COMMERCIAL 
IODINE.* 

BY MARY H. SPEXZER, OF CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 

Eleven samples of resublimed io- 
dine of commerce labelled G. Mallinek- 
rodt & Co., Chas. Pfizer, Powers & 
Weightman, and Billing & (^o., were 
subjected to the following tests*. 

1. Appearance.— Several substances 
can be detected bv this means. 

a. Water, by the sticky coherence 
of the iodine together, or to the side of 
the bottle. 

6. Non-volatile substances, such as 
coal, black antimony, etc., can be in- 
ferred. 

c. By the aid of a magnifying glass, 
minute, colorless needle-shaped crys- 
tals of cyanide of iodine can be de- 
tected. 

2. Odor, — Iodine has not a very 
strong odor, therefore the very disa- 
greeable odor of cyanide of iodme can 
be observed if present. 

3. Volatilization, — Pure iodine 
should completelv volatilize, leaving 
no residue when heated in a test tube ; 
if otherwise, it is adulterited ; cyanide 
of iodine, if present, will be seen sub- 
limed as colorless crystals above the 
iodine. 

4. Solution in its several solvents, 

a. The solution in water should be 
of a yellowish-brown color, while if 
cyanide of iodine is present, the solu- 
tion is much darker. 

b. Ether and water. Pure iodine 
should make a j)erfect solution in 
ether; on the addition of water, if in- 
soluble substcmces are present they 
will settle in the water. 

c. Chloroform. If the iodine con- 
tains much water, the solution will be 
only translucent. 

a. Sulphurous Acid. Pure iodine 
dissolves completely in sulphurous 
acid. 

5. Detection of chlorine and bromine, 
a. A sulphurous acid solution is 

supersaturated with ammonia water, 
and completely precipitated with ni- 
trate of silver, filtered, and nitric acid 
added ; any cloudiness or precipitate 
appeciring denotes the presence of 
cniorine or bromine. 

6. Boil an ac^ueous solution until aU 
the iodine is liberated (test with 
starch), add nitrate of silver, the ap- 
pearance of a precipitate or cloudiness 
indicates chlorine or bromine. 

6. Detection of cyanide of iodine. 

a. Cvanide oi ioaine has a very dis- 
agreeable odor. 

b. Also by the appearance of color- 
less prismatic crystals in the iodine or 
above it when volatilized in a test 
tube. 

c. By adding to a clear, aqueous so- 
lution of iodine a solution of caustic 
potash until decolorized, then a few 
drops each of solution of lerric chloride 
ana ferrous sulphate and, lastly, hy- 
drochloric acid m slight excess, when 
the formation, at once or upon stand- 
ing, of a blue precipitate wiU prove 
the presence of cyanide of iodine. 

7. Detection of calcium salts. 

To an aqueous solution of iodine, 
boiled until all the iodine is liberated, 
ammonium oxalate and ammonia 
water are added and allowed to stand 
twelve hours, when the presence of a 
precipitate indicates calcium salts. 

8. j^stimation of iodine. 

This is done volumetrically by 
means of a standard solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, which, after being 
compared with standard solution of 
iodine is standardized with pure, dry 
iodine (made by i*esubliming pure io- 
dine between two weighed watch 
glasses) and allowed to cool in a desic- 
cator over sulphuric acid before use ; or, 
if the iodine contains chlorine or bro- 
mine, by triturating with one-sixth of 

« Reed before the Ohio St^ Ph^rmaceutioal As- 
sociation, May Slst, 1886. 



its weight of iodide of potassium, dry- 
ing in a desiccator, subliming between 
watch glasses, ana resublimmg when 
wanted for use. The iodine equiva- 
lent to 1 C.c. of standard hyposul- 
phite of soda is noted. (When mak- 
mg this and subsequent iodide of 
potassium solutions, it is necessary to 
use potajssium iodide free from iodate.) 
About 0.6 gramme of iodine is accu- 
rately weighed in a small tube, dis- 
solved in a small flask containing 10 
C. c. of 10^ solution of potassium iodide ; 
when completely dissolved, standard 
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hyposulphite solution is run in from a 
burette, until completely decolorized, 
then 3 C.c. of mucilage of starch is 
added, and the liquid subsequently 
titrated with standard iodine solution 
to incipient blueness. The amount of 
iodine solution used, deducted from 
the cubic centimeters of hyposulphite 
used, equals the number of cubic centi- 
meters of hyposulphite required to 
neutralize the ipdjnej when multi- 



plied by the previously determined 
factor equals the amount of iodine in 
the sample examined. 

9. Edimation of vxiter. 

Heat a small porcelain dish with a 
porcelain or agate pestle on a water 
bath for half an hour; allow to cool 
in a desiccator, and weigh ; then tri- 
turate about 2 grammes of iodine with 
2 or 3 times its weight of pure mer- 
cury, and adding from time to time 
small quantities of alcohol until com- 
plete union is effected {determined by 
looks and odor) ; this is then allowed 
to dry on a water bath at 212*' F. ; un- 
til, s&ter cooling in a desiccator, the 
weighings remain constant ; when the 
loss in weight between the iodine and 
mercury used and the last constant 
weight equals the amount of water in 
the original iodine. 

It will be seen from the schedule 
that the iodines examined were quite 
up to the pharmaceutical standard. 

[Original Communication.] 
NAPHTHOL AS AN ANTISEPTIC. 

Mb. W. J. RiONET states that he has 
recently obtained results with naphthoi 
which would place it among the most 
efficient antiseptics. The naphthoi 
experimented with was first purified 
and crystallized, and in this state it 
is an odorless white powder with a hot 
pepperv taste. To 500 C.c. of beef -tea 
was added 0.3 Gm. of naphthoi and 
allowed to stand for a period of 
30 days^ when it was found to have re- 
tained its characteristic odor as fresh 
as when first prepared. A beef lung 
which had already commenced to 
putrefy was immersed in a solution 
containing 1 part of naphthoi to 600 
parts of water; the solution at first he- 
came red owing to the particles of 
blood which adhered to the lung; it 
soon firrew turbid and finally settled as 
a duU gray precipitate, leaving the 
solution clear. The lung was with- 
drawn, and all smell of putrefaction 
was found to have been removed, it 
was then returned to the solution, and 
after standing some time it was found 
to have an odor resembling that of 
beef-tea and has remained thus for 
four months. 

[Note.— On naphthoi as an anti- 
septic and disinfectant, see also the 
article on page 291 of Nbtw Rem. for 
1883.~Ed. a. D.] 

Cold as an External Remedy in 
Soiatica. 

Dr. Debovb announces that cold is a 

Erompt remedy in sciatic neuralgia, 
avin^ succeeded in curing, by means 
of it, almost instantaneously, the most 
obstinate cases which hcui resisted 
other remedies. 

He employs chloride of methyl 
which, on evaporation, produces a 
cold of 23" C. (9.5^ F.). It is easily 
managed and not very high in price 
(about 6 francs per liter in Paris). 

[Note.— We are not aware that it is 
kept forsaleanvwherein f^ts country. 
In Europe, it has been used already 
for manv technical and other purpo- 
ses, and certain manufacturers make 
a regular business in preparing and 
shipping it. At ordinary temperatures, 
chloride of methyl (CH.Cl) is a ^s 
which can be reduced to a liquid oy 
cold and pressure.— Ed. A. D.] 

By means of a siphon containing 
liquefied chloride of methyl, a very 
fine jet of the latter is made to play 
against the skin along the whole ex- 
tent of the sciatic nerve, from the 
sacrum to the malleolus. The result, 
according to Dr. Debove, is almost in- 
stantaneous. The operation is but 
little painful, the shock being much 
more easily borne than that of the 
actual cautery. Sometimes a little 
vesication is produced along the track 
of the nerve, but never any cauteri- 
zation. — Mon, TMrap. 
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AN IMPROVED ALCOHOL-LAMP AND 
CONSTANT-LEVEL WATER BATH. 

C. Reinhardt has made still further 
improvements in the alcohol lamps 
and water-baths previously designed 
by him (see Am. Drugq., 1884, 43). 
Th© defects inherent in the former 
construction were, first, the difficulty 
of moving the apparatus about ; sec- 
ond, the fragility of the glass feeding 
tube, and third, the increased expense 
when more than one lamp was 
used. 

In nxany laboratories where illumi- 
nating gas is not accessible, or has 
been displaced by the electric light, the 
use of alcohol lamps for heating is 
necessary, and will probably become 
still more so in the future. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the side view 
and ground-plan of the arrangement 
The glass globe a, of the capacity of 
about 1 gallon, is closed above with 
the rubber stopper 6, and below with 
a doubly perforated stopper, carrying 
tw^o tubes, one of which, g, is of glass 
and , serves to admit air, while the 
other, e, is of brass and may be partly 
or entirely closed by means of the stop- 
cock y, 

A zinc mantle serves to support the 



to be open, then liquid (water or alco- 
hol, as the case may be) will flow 
through the stop-cock e into the cylin- 
der n, until the orifice of the tube is 
covered, but, at the same time, liquid 
will flow off through k in such a stream 
as may be regulated by the stop-cock. 

The height to which the liquid can 
rise in the water bath or alcohol lamp, 
therefore, depends on the height of the 
column of Uquid which can collect in 
the small brass reservoir n, and this 
is regulated by the depth to which the 
glass tube p dips into it. 

As stated before, the constant 
level in the water baths is maintained 
in the same maimer. In Figs. 4, 5, 
and 6, a is the reservoir, I is the regu- 
lating brass reservoir (corresponding 
to n in Fig. 3), 6 is an opening though 
which the reservoir is refilled and 
which is kept closed with a rubber 
stopper. 

In the special case of the water baths, 
which is illustrated in Figs. 4, 5, and 6, 
the water regulated in height by the 
small reservoir Z, flows through k in- 
to the water bath W (Fig. 1), where a 
constant level is maintained. 

The reservoir a, if intended for a 
water bath, may be permanently con- 
nected at b with the system of water- 



tion, provided it has become neutral, 
but the green color, in this case, 
changes to dark-blue under certain 
conditions. These tints may be pre- 
served for several days even in rather 
dilute solutions. 

By protracted boiling, the solution 
turns Drown, and the slightest excess 
of acid produces complete discolora- 
tion. 

The reaction is best performed thus: 
1 Gm. of crystallized citric acid and 
0.6 to at most 0.8 Gm. of thick glyce- 
rin are carefully melted together, upon 
a small porcelain capsule, over a fee- 
ble flame, until the mass ceases to be 
liquid, and just becomes hard, and 
proves hard and porous under strong 
evolution of vapors. The liquid is 
concentrated until it is but feebly am- 
moniacal, and, while still warm, mixed 
with 1 to 3 drops of diluted (1 to 5) red 
fuming nitric acid, or the same amount 
of usual 8 to 10^ peroxide of hydro- 
gen (on this, see Am. Drugg., 1884, 93), 
grepared with hydrochloric acid, 
litner of them will produce the above- 
mentioned tints. 

Neither tartaric nor malic acids 
were found to produce this reaction. — 
Zeitsch. Anal Chem,,2^, 201. 

[Note,— It is evident that much de- 
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An improved alcohoI-Iamp and constant-level water bath. 
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globe and to protect the tubes. From 
the brass f eeaing tube, several rubber- 
tubes (three in the annexed cut) lead 
to as many alcohol lamps Qi), each pro- 
vided with a separate stop-cock k, and 
a regulating screw i. 

The space A in which the water- 
bath ( IF, Fig. 1) and alcohol lamps are 
situated, is b^t entirely separated 
from the alcohol reservoir by a wall jB, 
for greater security. 

In order to prevent the alcohol in the 
reservoir a from running too rapidly 
into the lamps, or overflowing from 
the latter, the following contrivance 
is used. 

Insteeid of connecting the feeding 
tubes directly with the reservoir (as is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 for brevity's 
sake), the alcohol is first made to pass 
into a second reservoir where its level 
is regulated. As this arrangement is 
the same as that adopted by the 
author for maintaining a constant level 
in the water bath, its principle is 
separately illustrated in Fig. 3. The 
reservoir a (whether a water or alco- 
hol reservoir) is connected with a 
small brass cylinder as shown in the 
cut. From the cylinder lead one, two, 
or more branch tubes to one or more 
water b the case of alcohol, 

to alec ^posing a to be full 

of liqr i-cocks at e and k 



pipes, if such are available ; all that is 
necessary being to shut off the connec- 
tion with the water bath while refilling 
it, and shutting off the connection 
with the mains when restoring that 
with the water-bath. 

A New Test for Citrio Acid. 

When citric acid is fused with gly- 
cerin, in proper proportions, and then 
evaporated to dryness, there results, 
if the temperature has been kept as 
low as possible, a very porous, famtly 
yellow mass, which appears hard and 
brittle when cold, but oecomes trans- 
parent when covered with water while 
still warm, and then has the appear- 
ance of water-soaked gelatin. 

If this glycerin compound is dis- 
solved in boiling water of ammonia, 
and the solution allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, the inspissated residue 
acquires, after a few days, a faintly 
greenish tint, due to oxidation by the 
siir. If the original solution is freed 
from ammonia as much as possible, by 
further evaporation, then diluted with 
water and treated with peroxide of 
hydrogen, the green color appears im- 
mediately, and very intensely. The 
same green color may also be pro- 
duced by adding red fuming mtric 
acid to the residue left after evapora- 



pends, in this reaction, upon the 
proper temperature. The author's 
crude method of fusing the citric acid 
with glycerin appears to be capable of 
much improvement, by devising some 
plan of attaining a definite tempera- 
ture, which may perhaps be best ac- 
complished by using some neutral salt 
at its melting point, provided the lat- 
ter is within the requisite hmits of 
temperature, and the salt does not 
interfere with the reaction. — Ed. Am. 
Dr.] 

Chemistry and Botany of the Strych- 

nos Nux Vomioa Indigenous 

to Ceylon. 

A SHORT time ago, W. R. Dunstan 
and F. W. Short published an elaborate 

f^aper on this subject (Pharm. Joum. 
3], 15, 1-6). 

The conclusions arrived at by the 
authors are that the pulp of the fruit 
is poisonous, and in aadition to strych- 
nine and brucine, contains the gluco- 
side loganin. 

The amount of alkaloid in the seeds 
of Strychnoa Nux Vomica variej 
directly as their size fimd inversely as 
their number in the fruit. The seeds 
from the CJeylon plant are especially 
rich in alkaloid, one specimen yield- 
ing 5.34 per cent. — Joum, Chem, Soc, 
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Preservation of Suoculent Plants. 

P. Hennings writes on this subject 
in the VerhnndL d. Botan. Vereina d. 
Provinz Brandenburg, xxv., 219, as 
follows: 

During the last three years, certain 
fruits, flowers, and other portions of 
plants are preserved in the botanical 
museum of the University of Berlin, 
by means of a solution composed of 4 
parts of water and 1 part of alcohol 
saturated with salicylic acid. This 
method was recommended to the direc- 
tor of the museum. Prof. Eichler, by 
Prof. Pf eff er. Plain alcohol used to be 
employed formerly. It has been ascer- 
tained that plants which have lain for 
some time, yes, even for a long time, 
in the above-named mixture, are found, 
when taken out, to dry quite rapidly, 
and did not lose their natural appeai*- 
ance, while, if they had been dried, 
they would have turned more or less 
black. Many succulent plants (from 
the orders Begoniaceae, Crassulacese, 
Euphorbiacese, Cactacese, etc.) have 
been beautifully preserved hj this 
method. It is especially useful m such 
plants as are very juicy or contain a 
viscid mucilage, or have a thick epi 
dermis, and are, therefore, difficult to 
dry. It is also very advanta|geous in 
the case of those which contain a dark 
coloring matter— -such as many Aroi- 
desB, OrchidesB, Rubiacese, etc. — ^which 
makes its appearance when the plant 
dries. 

Quinine.* ** Chininum." 

Chinina, Roni.,Suec,, Quinina, Bela., 
Hisp,, U, S.y Quinine hydrat6e, Gau. 

OaoHsiNiOa =334orC4oHa4N,04 = 824 

crystallized 

GsoH.4NsOa.8H,0 = 3T§ or C4oH,4N,04. 

6H0 = 378 

(Aust., Belg., Gall., G^erm. L, Grsec, 
Helv., Hisp., Hung., Neerl., Rom., 
Russ., Suec, U. S.). 

1 part of sulphate of quinine is dis- 
solved in 20 parts (Gall., Grcec., Helv.), 
or in 50 parts (Bel^.) ot water with the 
aid of sufficient diluted sulphuric acid 
(1.12 parts of lOj^, or 1 equivalent. 
Gall.), and the solution precipitated 
by enough ammonia (Belg., Graec, 
Hisp.) or dilute solution of potaaaa 
(Graec.), or solution of soda (Helv.) to 
completely precipitate it and leave a 
slight excess of the alkali. ThePharm. 
Gail, uses for this purpose a large 
excess of ammonia (1.2 parts of 0.925, 
or more than 3 equivalents) and directs 
to let the mixture stand for 24 hours, 
with repeated stirring, in order to 
cause tne quinine to separate in a 
crystalline condition with 6 mol. of 
water. The precipitate is then col- 
lected, well washed with cold water, 
and dried in the open air (Gall., Hisp. ), 
or at 15°-20" (Helv.), or with gentle 
heat (Belg.) 

During the precipitation, the quinine 
separates first in an amorphous and 
anhydrous state, as a white, cheesy 
precipitate, which rapidly becomes 
crystalline by taking up water. It is 
probable that upon this property de- 
pend the very divergent statements 
contained in the several pharma- 
copoeias as to the physical properties 
and especially the solubility of quinine 
in different liquids. The anhydrous 
base is not official as such, by name, 
in any pharmacopoeia. Nevertheless 
the quinine of the Aust., to judge from 
its table of equivalents, would seem to 
be intended as anhydrous, differing 
thereby from the Hung., though this 
has the same text. Even the Germ, 
and Grsec, which describe the sub- 
stance as amorphous and non-crystal- 

♦ Translated from Dr. Bruno Hirsch's Universal- 
Pharmacopde, see pafire 160. The abbreviated words 
refer to the different pharmacopoeias, Rom. 
= Roumanian; Hisp. = Spanish; OaU. = French; 
Helv. = Swiss; Grcec. = Greek; U. 8. = United 
Stateii, etc., etc. 



line, seem to have meant the anhydrous 
alkaloid. More doubt is attached to 
the kind meant by the Rom., Neerl., 
and Suec, which require their quinine 
to be *' scarcely" or ** generally; not " 
or *' only rarely " crystalline, while the 
** micro-crystalline" (][uinine of the 
Helv., witnout doubt, is to be regarded 
as hydrate. The hydrate is meant, 
beyond a doubt, as evidenced both by 
formula, molecular weight, and actual 
words, in the Belg., Gall., Hune., 
Kuss., and U. S. According to the 
Neerl., the quinine is easily fusible; 
according to Gall, at 57" C. ; accord, 
to Aust., Hung, and Bom. at 120° C, 
while, in reaHty, the melting point of 
the hydrate is at 57° C, and that of 
the anhydrous base at 177° C. When 
ignited, quinine chars, and on pro- 
tracted heating is completely, though 
slowly, dissipated. The hydrate loses 
i of its water when exposed to dry air 
(Gall.), or at 100° C. (U. S.). The re- 
mainder of the water escapes at 100^ 
C. (GaU.) ; at 125^ C. (IJ. S.). The taste 
is bitter, and the reaction alkaline. 

Regarding its solubility, we have the 
following statements. 

1 part of quinine is soluble in : 
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Besides, quinine is also soluble in 
benzin, benzol, carbon disulphide and 
oils (Russ., U. S.) ; ammonia increases 
its solubility in water, fixed alkahes 
diminish it; with acids it forms salts 
of very varying solubihties. The solu- 
tions are icRVogyre (Gall.), and in 
presence of most acids, especially of 
sulphuric acid, are fluorescent, Nan- 
flxuyrescent solutions, however, are pro- 
duced by hydrochloric, hydriodic and 
hydrobromic acids, these being even 
capable of destroyingany already ex- 
istmg fluorescence. When mixed with 
fresh chlorine water and a little excess 
of ammonia, quinine and its solutions 
acquire an emerald-green color. 

When concentrated sulphuric acid 



is poured on quinine, the latter should 
not be colored at all or only pale yel- 
low (U. S.), not red (Germ. L, Russ.) 
or black (salicin, su^ar, etc.), not even 
after addition of a few drops of solu- 
tion of bichromate of potassium 
(Neerl.). Nor should it be colored ned 
by nitric acid (morphine — Neerl., 
U. S.). When warmed with milk of 
lime it should not evolve ammonia 
(;Germ. I., Russ.). When its solution 
in a dilute acid is precipitated by am- 
monia and ether is addea immediately, 
the precipitate should disappear, and 
there should be formed, on standing, 
two perfectly clear layers of liquid, 
otherwise quinidine, cmchonine and 
[orj cinchonidine are present (Germ. 
L, Russ.). 

If one Gm. of quinine is triturated 
with 0.5 (>m. of suli>hate ammonium 
and 5 C.c. of water in a mortar, the 
mixture compjletly dried in a water- 
bath, the residue (which should be 
neutral to test paper) agitated with 
10 C.c. of distilled water, this mixture 
macerated at 1^" C. for half an hour, 
then filtei*ed through a small filter, 
5 C.c. of the filtrate taken in a test- 
tube, and 7 C.c. of water of ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0.960) then added, on cover- 
ing the mouth of the test-tube with 
the finger, and gently turning it until 
the ammonia is mlly intermixed, a clear 
liquid should be obtained. If the tem- 
perature of maceration has been 16° C, 
7.6 C.c. of the water of ammonia may 
be added; if 17*" C, 8 C.c. may be 
added. In each instance, a clear 
liquid indicates the absence of more 
than about 1 per cent of cinchonidine 
and quinidine, and of more than traces 
of cinchonine (U. S.). 



Thalline. 

On page 14 of our January number, 
we gave an account of this new antipy- 
retic, which is a derivative of chinoune 
discovered by Prof. Skraup, and was 
found to have properties analogous 
to kairine and antipyrin. For several 
months afterwards, a large number 
of clinical experiments were under- 
taken, with the observance of the 
greatest care and exactness, and the 
results having shown it to be as first 
represented, it has now been put upon 
the market, its price being, for the 
present, 200 inarms per kilogramme 
(or about $1.50 per oimce). 

As soon as the process admits of sim- 
plification, a reauction of this price 
may be expected. 

"nialline nas yielded excellent results 
as an antipyretic in phthisis, peritoni- 
tis, pneumonia, erysipelas migrans, 
facial erysipelas, etc.; in scarlatina, 
measles, and other febrile children's 
diseases; in typhus, pleurisy, bronchi- 
tis, acute rheumatism, and puerperal 
fever. 

It is best administered in wafers, in 
doses of 0.25 to 0.50 Gm. (4 to 8 grains). 
For children, the following combina- 
tion is one of the best. 

Gm. 

Tartrate of Thalline 2.0 30 grains. 

Distilled Water 60.0 2 fl. oz. 

Syrup of Black Cherries, 40.0 1 fl. oz. 
(Pharm. Germ. II.) 

[Instead of the latter, Syrupus rubi 
idsei, syrup of raspberry, may be 
used.] 

Dose : A dessertspoonful every hour 
until the temperature begins to lower, 
and a light perspiration sets in. 

The urine of persons treated with 
thalline has, in thin layers, a greenish 
tint, and in dense layers a brownish- 
yellow color. 

Thalline is, properly speaking, te- 
traparahydrochinanisol, but, as this 
name is impractical for prescribing, 
the former name (thalline) has been 
selected, because its acjueous solution 
is rendered green by ferric chloride 
and other oxidizing agents.— Mr. 
Bernbeck, in Pharm, Zeit^ No. 41. 
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Powdering Jequirity Seeds. 

Mr. Gerrard recently received a 
few pounds of the seeds of Abruapre- 
catorius for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a peculiar ferment which is 
present in the seed. He was aston- 
ished to find a very great diflSculty in 
pulverizing the seeds. In fact he had 
to give up the attempt as hopeless. 
They are coated with a peculiar var- 
nish-like coat, and he tried the effect 
of various solvents upon them for 
the purpose of finding whether he 
coulct penetrate into the albiunin- 
ous imrt of the seed. The coating 
was, however, so obstinate towards 
solvents that, though he had boiled 
the seeds in strong nitric acid, in 
strong sulphiudc and strong nitric 
acid, and even in a solution of caustic 
soda (1 in 3), he had failed to produce 
any effect upon them. After that he 
thought it was quite time to send the 
seeds to the drug mill. 

[Mr. Chubb states that he has re- 
duced the seeds to powder by grinding 
them in a mortar with coarse powdered 
flints.]— P/ianw. Journ., April 11th. 

Fly-Plates. 

Some time ago, a novel form of fly- 
destroyer was introduced in Europe, 
namely, fly-paper shaped in the form 
of plates. The government, however, 
stopped their sale on account of their 
containing arsenic. Mr. Adolph Vo- 
macka now suggests to utilize this 
idea, with the modification of substi- 
tuting non-poisonous substances for 
the arsenic. He recommends the fol- 
lowing: 150 parts of Surinam quassia 
are thoroughly boiled with 400 parts 
of water, and the strained decoction 
coEcentrated iio 50 parts. On the other 
hand, a tincture is prepared from 25 
parts of long pepper and 80 parts of 
dilute alcohol, by macerating for three 
days, filtering and coloring with fuch- 
sine. This tincture is mixed with the 
extract of quassia, the mixture allowed 
to settle, the clear hquid heated, and 10 
parts of chloride of cobalt and 2 parts 
of tartar emetic dissolved in it. I^lates 
made of coarse bibulous paper are 
dipped. into this solution, and when 
saturated, set aside to dry. If it is de- 
sired to employ arsenic, a small quan- 
tity of arsenious acid [about i partj is 
dissolved in the liquid instead of the 
cobalt and tartar emetic.— Rundschau 
(Leitmeritz). 

Estimation of Free Sulphuric Add 
in Vinegar. 

B. KoHNSTEiN has devised the follow- 
ing expeditious method. 

Sh^e 100 C.c. of the vinegar with 
freshly ignited magnesia, until the 
liquid ceases to have an acid reaction, 
then filter. Evaporate 25 or 30 O.c. of 
the filtrate to dryness in a platinum cap- 
sule, then ignite the residue at a low 
red heat. This causes the conversion 
of the acetate into carbonate of mag- 
nesium, while the sulphate of mag- 
nesium remains unaltered. In order 
to render the residue more friable, it 
is moistened with carbonic acid water, 
and again evaporated, then dig^ted 
with hot water and filtered. When 
the washings cease to give a reaction 
of sulphuric acid, and any lime that 
might be present in the filtrate has 
been precipitated, the magnesia now 
remaining in the filtrate (and wash- 
ings) is precipitated as pyrophosphate, 
and from this the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid is calculated. 

Should magnesium salts occur in the 
original vinegar, these may be deter- 
mined separately by evaporating a 
portion of the vinegar to dryness, 
igniting, redissolving the residue with 
a little hydrochloric acid, separating 
any lime, and determining the mag- 
nesia as pyrophosphate, which is then 
deducted from tne qiiantity subse- 
quently found. — DingL Pol, J. and 
Chem. Zeit 



A NEW RAPID-WEIGHING 
BALANCE. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a 
new principle for constructing rapid- 
weighing scales or balances, which ap- 
pears to have this advantage over 
spring-balances that it is much less 
liable to produce errors by reason of 
loss of elasticity or wearing out of 
parts. 

Upon the curved arm K of the rigid 
frame of the balance is arranged a 
hollow tube A, resting in bearings a, 
from which is suspended the scale-pan 
by means of kif e-edges 6, attached to 
each side. Through the hollow tube A 




passes a long pin or guide-rod grooved 
with a quick thread, and carrying at 
its inner end, L, the counterpoise E. 

This guide-rod orpin, when turned 
by means of the knob O, will, of 
course, travel in the grooves of the 
tube A, a full revolution of it being 
sufiicient to bring it up against the 
stop C The rate of rotation is in- 
dicated by a hand upon the dial F, 

The substance to be weighed is placed 
upon the scale-pan, and the knob O 
turned until the pin D has been car- 
ried far enough inward for the counter- 
poise E to balance the scale-pan. The 
weight is then read off from the dial. 
This scale has been patented by C. 
Wittkowsky, of Berlin (Germ. Pat. 
30,774; Aug. 4th, 1884). 




IMPROVED BURETTE FOR AL- 
KALIMETRICAL AND OTHER 
SIMILAR DETERMINATIONS. 

The advantages of the burette here 
iUustrated consist of the automatic 
adjustment of the contained liquid at 
the zero mark, in the rapidity of use, 
and the security of the contents both 
against accident and against the influ- 
ence of air or other contaminations. 

^ is a reservoir for the volumetric 
liquid, S a stand for supporting the 
reservoir, B a burette divided into i 
C.c, Pa rubber bulb with a valve 
opening at o. 

The apparatus having been put to- 
gether, the reservoir K is filled with 
the volumetric liquid, and the air ex- 
hausted by repeated compression of 
the rubber bulb. The vacuum thus 
created causes the liquid in the reser- 



voir to rise up into the burette, which 
will be filled to the mark o. 

It is stated that vessels of the form 
V, for performing the tests in, are 
handier than flat ones. The liquids 
are mixed by agitation instead of by 
stirring with a glass rod. The rod a 
(with its stopper b) serves for taking 
out sample drops. — Su^crerie indigene , 
24, 21. Ch&m, Centralbl 

On Compounds of Arsenious with 
Arsenic Aoid. 

When arsenious acid is oxidized 
with nitric acid, an acid liquid results, 
which sometimes still contains arseni- 
ous acid, which latter may be recog- 
nized by the fact that the liquid still 
has recfucing properties. On concen- 
trating such a solution, small needle- 
shaped crystals are separated which 
have the composition 2AsaOft.3As«Of. 
3HjO. This compound may be obtained 
in larger quantity by gently heating 
100 Gm. of arsenious acid with 25-30 
C.c. of concentrated nitric acid. Soon 
after the reaction has begun, and red 
vapors are evolved, the mixture con- 
geals to a mass consisting of the above- 
mentioned compound and arsenious 
acid. 

When brought in contact with water 
the compound is split into its constitu- 
ents. Tnis iSj however, not the only 
compound which may be formed by the 
two bodies. If a large quantity of 
arsenious acid is left unoxidized, a 
compound results, crystallizing in 
rectangular scales, havmg the com- 
position AsaOft.2A8aO«.aq. But if 
arsenic acid is in excess, fine crystals 
of AsaOft.As9O3.aq. result. Both of 
these compounds are likewise de- 
composed by water. — A. Jolly in 
Joum. f. prcUct. Chem.y 1885, 432. 

Filtration of Benzin Solutions. 

A. Gawaloski communicates a use- 
ful expedient for causing benzin solu- 
tions to pass readily through filters 
previously moistened with aqueous 
liquids. 

He is often in the habit of making 
soap-analyses, and in such cases de- 
composes the soap with sulphuric acid, 
transfers the separated fatty acids 
upon a filter, and washes with water. 
Tne filtrate and washings are freed 
from any retained fatty acids by 
shaking with petroleum ether, and 
this ether is then used to dissolve the 
fatty acids upon the filter [the ethe- 
real solution being finally evaporated 
and dried]. In order to be able to 
pass the petroleum ether solution 
through the filter, he has hitherto 
been compelled to dry the filter for 
many hours before it would permit 
the ether to run through. 

He has now found that by pouring a 
little absolute alcohol upon the edges 
of the filter, the latter is so thoroughly 
freed from the absorbed water, that it 
will immediately permit the benzin 
solution to run through, almost in a 
continuous stream, thereby shorten- 
ing the time most considerably.— 
Chem.techn, Central- Anz., No. 29. 

Farthenine, obtained from Parihe- 
nium HyaterophoruSy an herb growing 
in Jamaica, has been used success- 
fully by Tovar in the treatment of 
facial neuralgia. One-tenth of a grain 
was given hourly, and then the dose 
was decreased in size and frequency. 
In Jamaica, the drug is used m skin 
diseases. 

The Cuban plant known as ** bitter 
broom'' (escooa amarga) is said by 
Dr. Antonio L. Esporon, of Havana, 
to be a source of this alkaloid. He re- 
ports two cases of neuralgia treated 
successfully with this remedy, and 
says he has employed it in many cases 
of facial neuralgia with great success, 
and believes that it is especially indi- 
cated in neuralgias of malarial origin. 
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Fermentatiye Prooeases in the 
human Mouth and their Preven- 
tion. 

According to Miller, no less than 
five different fungi exist in carious 
human teeth. These fungi have the 
property of causing fermentation in 
solutions containing fermentable 
carbohydrates, and producing, as one 
of the products, opticaUy inactive 
lactic acid. Free oxygen is not re- 
quired for the production of this fer- 
mentative action, though it is probably 
accessory for the life and growth of 
the fungi. The latter have also the 
power of inverting sugar, that is, to 
convert infermentable cane-sugar into 
fermentable glucose. 

When sound teeth are exposed to 
the action of these fungi, they are 
rapidly deprived of hme, and, on 
microscopic examination, large masses 
of bacteria will be found in the dental 
channels. Experiments were made 
with various antiseptics, to ascertain 
which would answer best to retard or 
to prevent this fermentation. The 
following are the results: 

The fermentative action is 
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These results are of considerable in- 
terest not only to dentists, but also foi- 
the preparation of efQicient tooth-pow- 
ders. [Of course, some of the above 
agents are unsuitable for use in tooth- 
powders. But naphthalin (perfumed 
with oil of bergamot), oil of eucalyptus, 
and carbolic or salicylic acids will be 
quite appropriate.] — D, med. Woch, 
and Chem. Centralb, 



ContributionB to the Ejiowledge of 
Pepsin. 

C. SuNDBKRQ has prepared pure 
pepsin, free from albumin, by destroy- 
ing the "rennet-ferment " by means of 
heating to 40° C. (104° F.), during 
which operation any albumin still 
present is also converted into **pep- 
sin." The pepsin solution thus obtained 
is mixed with calcium chloride and 
sodium phosphate, then neutralized 
with very dilute ammonia, and this 
operation repeated several times, un- 
til a precipitate is no longer produced. 
This precipitate, consisting of calcium 
phosphate and pepsin, is washed with 
water, dissolved in the smallest possi- 
ble quantity of 5^ hydrochloric acid, 
and then dialyzed until the contami- 
nating salts are removed. The clear, 
colorless solution finally obtained ex- 
cels the original solution in digestive 
power, t 

When tested qualitatively with 
reagents for albumin, the solution 
gave negative results. 

The only agent which precipitated 
the pepsin was absolute alcohol, which 
did not, however, diminish its diges- 
tive power, except when allowed to be 
in contact with it for a long time, in 
which case it became insoluble and in- 
ert. These results render it very 
probable that pepsin is a modification 
of BXbMVQin.—Zeitsch. f, Phys. Chem., 
1885, 319. 



* Dissolved in alcohol. 

t We believe that some useful hints may be de- 
rived from the statements here made, for pre- 
paring a purifled pepsin (free from mucus, etc.)* 
Regarding the process of dialysis, our readers will 
do well to refer to the important article in New 
Rem., 1888, p. 803. ''On Dialysis by means of 
Chloroform Water, etc. '*— Ed. Am. Db. 



Analysis of Iiiebig's Extract of Beef. 

AcooRDiNG to R. Sendtner, the analy- 
sis of Liebig's extract of beef is car- 
ried out, in the hygienic institute of 
Munich, in the following manner: 

1. Ash : One gramme of the extract 
is carbonized in a platinum capsule, 
and afterwards incinerated until a 
white ash is left. 

2. TotcU Dry Solids : Two grammes 
are dried for thirty-six hours at a tem- 
perature of 100' C. 

[Note. — In our experience, it is next 
to impossible to obtain reliable results 
by attempting to dry even very thin 
layers of the extract by itself alone, as 
it obstinately retains moisture. The 
plan which we have f oimd to answer 
best is to dissolve a definite weight 
(say 1 Gm.) of the extract in water, 
and to mix this intimately with a 
known weight of sugar of milk, pre- 
viously dried to a constant weight in 
a tared capsule (with rod), the mix- 
ture being frequently stirred towards 
the end, and care being taken that no 
loss may occur by careless manipula- 
tion.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

3. Solids soluble in Alcohol: Two 
grammes are dissolved in 9 C.c. of 
water, and precipitated by adding 50 
C.c. of alcohol of 93^. The liquid is 
poured off, and the copious precipitate 
which adheres strongly to the glass 
washed with alcohol of ^% imtil the 
latter ceases to dissolve anything. The 
united alcoholic liquids are evaporat- 
ed and the residue dried for six Hours 
at 100° C. 

[In this case the time may also be 
much shortened by evaporating the 
solution upon sugar of milk. Powder- 
ed pumice stone or other similar ab- 
sorbents may, of course, be used in 
place of the sugar of milk.— Ed. Am. 
Dr.] 

Genuine Liebig's Extract of Beef 
should yield: 

Ash 23-25;^. 

Water 16-21^. 

Alcoholic Extract 56-65^. 

--Zeit. Anal. Chem., 1885, 292. 



The British Opium Trade with 
China. 

The Standard reports that the new 
convention between China and Eng- 
land (India), in regard to the opium 
trade, has been practically accepted 
by both governments, though it had 
not yet been signed at the time when 
the news reached the Standard. The 
convention is in form of a supplemen- 
tary article to the treaty of Chefoo 
negotiated in 1876 by Sir Thomss 
Wade. The two principal stipulations 
are : 1, the abolition of the inland ob- 
stacles, and 2, the establishment of a 
uniform inland duty (so-called lekin). 
The latter is now put at 60 taels (£20 
sterl.) per case, while the duty of im- 
port established by the treaty of 
Tientsin, viz., 30 taels per case, re- 
mains as before. Heretofore, the lekin 
varied in the different harbors, and 
according to the whims of the local 
authorities from 21 to 86 taels per case, 
and was under the control of special 
officials; while hereafter the full 
amount of 90 teals, or £30 per case (30 
for import and 60 as lekin) is to be 
paid immediately on landing the 
opium. No further duty or tax will 
then be collected upon it in any part 
of the Chinese Empire. 

Anisic Acid, obtained by oxidation 
of the oil of anise, is spoken of as pos- 
sessing properties analogous to those 
of salicylic acid as an antipyretic and 
antiseptic. Its prismatic, colorless 
crystals are soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Large intravenous injections 
have caused epileptoid convtdsions in 
animals. — iV; Y. Med. Jour., from 
Qazz. Med. Ital. Lomb. 



On the Absorption of Petroleum Oint 
ment and lArd by the Skin. 

E. JcERSS has investigated the ques- 
tion whether ointments made with 
vaseline or other petroleum ointments 
are really as difficult of resorption by 
the skin, or of yielding their medicinal 
ingredients to the latter, as has been 
asserted. In solving this question, he 
considered himself justified in drawing 
conclusions from the manner in whic£ 
such compounds behaved towards 
dead animal membrane. If any kind 
of osmosis could take place, he argued, 
from ointments prepared with vase- 
Hne, etc., through aead membranes, 
such osmosis would most probably aL»i) 
take place through living membranes. 
At all events, the endosmotic or exos- 
motic action of the skin of a living 
body must necessarily play an impor- 
tant role in the absorption of medicinal 
agents; and on the other hand, it is 
plain that fats which render the li\'ing 
skin impermeable necessarily also 
diminish, or entirely neutralize, \t< 
osmotic action. To test this, the 
author made the following experi- 
ments : 

Bladder was tied over the necks of 
three wide-mouthed vials, with bot- 
toms cut off, and each was fiUed with 
iodide of potassium ointment. 

No. 1 contained an ointment made 
with lard. 

No. 2, one made with un^entum 
paraffini (Grerm. Pharm.), and 

No. 3, one made with ung. paraffini 
mixed with 3 per cent of lard. 

AU three vials were then suspended 
in beakers filled with water. After 
standing 24 hours, at the ordinary 
temperature, the contents of none of 
the beakers gave any iodine reaction. 
After having been placed into a warm 
temperature, between 25-37*" Call three 
showed iodine reactions after three 
hours, Nos. 2 and 3 very strongly, No. 
1 (with lard alone) very faintly. 

The same experiment was now re- 
peated, with the precaution that the 
bladder was previously washed com- 
pletely free from chlorine. Elach vial 
was suspended, at a temperature of 
26-27^ C. in 50 Gm. of distiUed water. 
After three hours, the contents of No. 
1 (containing the ointment made with 
lard) gave no iodine- reaction, the 
contents of the other two, however, 
gave traces. After eight hours no 
further change had taken place. The 
temperature was now raised to 30-35 
C, and kept so for eight hours. All 
three beakers now gave a strong iodine- 
reaction, 0.2 C.c. of normal silvpr solu- 
tion being required for each 15 Gm. of 
the contents of the beakers. 

In addition to the iodide, some of 
the fatty base had osmosed through 
the membrane in each case. 

The next experiment was made by 
substitutinj^ a piece of the skin (freed 
from chlorine by washing) of a freshly- 
killed sheep, for the bladder. The 
ointment in No. 3, in this case was 
made with ten per cent of lard. No 
reaction was obtained, at the ordinary 
temperature, after 12 hours; nor 
after 8 more hours, at a temperature 
of 25' -30 C. After letting them stand 
for 8 hours longer at 30-37' C, a faint 
reaction was obtained in the case of 
the ointment made with ung. paraf- 
fini; a still fainter with No. 3; but no 
reaction at all with No. 1 (that made 
with lard). None of the fats passed 
through by osmosis. After 8 hours 
morCj the iodine reaction was quite 
decisive in all cases, but no fat had 
passed through even now. On titrat- 
ing 20 Gm. of the contents of each 
beaker, 

No. 1 required 0.5 C.c. of silver solution. 
No. 3 ** 0.5 C.c. •« 

No. 2 " 0.7 C.c. 

showing that the most iodine had 
osmosed in the case of the ointment 
made with un^uentum paraffini (equi- 
valent to vaseline). 
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Tannate of Quinine— Chininum Tan- 
niotun.* 

Tannas Chinini, Neerl.; Tannas 
Quininse, Belg.; Tannate de Quinine, 

About: GaoH,4N,0,, 8CmHioO»SH,0=U84 

or CioHa4N,04. 8 Ca^HioO,.. 16 HO = 1434 

(Aust., Belg., Gall., Oerin. I., Graec, 
Helv., Neerl., Russ.) 

Prepared by precipitating a solution 
of quinine with tannic acid, washing, 
and drying at a very gentle heat. 
The Gterm. L, Grsec, Uelv., Neerl., 
and Russ. employ the sulphate of 
quinine; the Belp. and Gall, the ace- 
tate ; the Aust. gives no formula. The 
sulphate is dissolved in 20-30 parts of 
water with the aid (of the least possible 
quantity) of diluted sulphuric or acetic 
acid, and the co2d solution precipitated 
by aqueous solution of tamiic acid, 1 
part of sulphate requires 2,20 to 2.22 
parts of tannic acid, in place of which 
all the pharmacopoBias, with the ex- 
ception of the Graec, prescribe 3 
parts, which is an injurious excess, 
diminishing the jrield by partial reso- 
lution of the precipitate. The Grsec, 
which at first directed to obtain the 
precipitate by simpler *' adding watery 
solution of tannic acid,*' states in the 
appen.dix that 2 parts are required for 
precipitation. The several directions 
may be classified as follows : 
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After precipitation the mixture is 
allowed to stand for a while (in the 
cold), the precipitate is then coUected, 
washed with small portions of water 
(carefully, Neerl.), and dried with a 
very gentle heat ^without heat, Neerl.). 

It is, however, necessarjr to hasten 
the drying as much as possible, either 
bv soaking the adhering liquid up with 
blotting paper or porous plates, or by 
frequent turning, since otherwise the 
product may easily become mouldy. 

The Belg. directs to dissolve pure 
quinine, in a capsule placed on the 
water bath, in diluted acetic acid of 
sp. CT. 1.012 to saturation, and, after 
coofing, to add aqueous solution of 
tannic acid until nothing more is 
thrown down. The precipitate is then 
washed with water and dried. 

The Pharm. Gall, directs to mix 
hydrate of quinine with water, to boil 
and to ada acetic acid of 50^ in such 
proportion that the quinine dissolves, 
ana the liquid acquires only a very 
faintly acid reaction. When the li- 
quid has cooled, it is mixed with a 
cold, filtered solution of tannic acid, 
until the plrecipitate first formed is 
completely redissolved. The Uquid is 
now exactly neutralized with bicar- 
bonate of aoaium, whereupon the tan- 
nate of quinine is completely sepa- 
rated. This is then coUected on a 
filter, dried, finely powdered, washed 
with distilled water, and again dried. 
It should be amorphous and colorless, 
and should contain 20-21^ of quinine. 

According to the other pharmaco- 
poeias, tannate of quinine is a yellow- 
ish-white or yellowish amorphous 
powder of a faint (Helv.) peculiar odor 
(Germ. I.). Its taste should be scarcely 

* From Dr. Bruno Hirsch's Univeraal-Pharmoco- 
poe. See page 100. The abbrevfationB refer to the 
national pnarmacopcaias. 



Belg.) or but feebly (Neerl.) bitter, 
more astringent than hitter (Graec), 
first astringent, then bitterish (Helv.), 
astringent and bitter (Aust., Germ. I., 
Russ.). It IB very difficultly soluble in 
water; according to the Russ., in 800 
parte of cold and m 30 parts of boiling 
water. When heated with water, it 
cakes together (Aust., Germ. I.). It is 
also soluble in alcohol (Graec., Helv.), 
with difficulty (G«rm. I.), easily (Aust. 
Neerl.): according to the Russ., in 50 
parts oi cold and m 3 parts of boiling 
alcohol ; also in glycerin (Helv. ) . When 
gently heated, it melts readily, is de 
composed at a stronger heat, and is 
finaUy dissipated without residue 
(Neerl). The aqueous solution assumes 
a bluish-black color on addition of very 
dilute solution of a ferric salt. If the 
preparation is triturated with double 
the quantitv of oxide of lead and some 
water to a fine paste, the latter dried, 
and extracted with alcohol, on evapo- 
ration of the latter, quinine will be 
left behind (Aust.), and may thus be 
determined qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. The oxide of lead may also be 
replaced by catistic lime, and the qui- 
nine extracted with chloroform. The 
Helv. obtains the same result by trit- 
urating 1 part of tannate of quinine 
with 2 parts of sugar of lead and a lit- 
tle concentrated solution of carbonate 
of potassium to a paste, digesting this 
for a few hours, and then exhaling 
it with strong alcohol. 

According to the Russ., the salt con- 
sists of 20^ quinine. 74j^ tannic acid, 1^ 
sulphiuic acid, and H of water. The 
formula placed at the beginning yields, 
by calculation, 22.594^ quimne, 67.- 
364^ tannic acid, and 10.042^ of water. 

It should be kept in well-closed ves- 
sels (Graec, Russ.). 

Flueokiger's Method of Opium 
Assay. 

Prop. Flueckiger has recently made 
a report to the Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mittee of the German Pharmaceutical 
Association, which is printed in the 
Archiv der Pharmacie, and in which 
the author critically reviews not only 
his own method previously publishea, 
but also those which have since then 
been advocated or adopted by others 
(Souibb, Mylius, Van der Burg, the U. 
S. Pharm., etc). 

In respect to the method prescribed 
by the U. S. Pharm., Prof. Fluckiger 
remarks that it is quite good, but that, 
in following its directions, it is scarcely 

Possible to obtain 50 C.c of filtrate, 
o obtain this, it is necessary to 
strongly beat or press the magma of 
opium upon the filter. 

Regaraing the so-called lime process, 
which is also involved in the method 
of assay given in the U. S. Ph., caustic 
lime orhydrated lime dissolving the 
morphine in the opium, and passing 
together with the morphine into the 
filtrate. Prof. Fluckiger makes the 
following comments : 

**The * lime-process,' to use this 
term, has undoubtedly certain advan- 
tages. It rapidly brings about a solu- 
tion of the morphine, and the latter is 
so completely precipitated from this 
solution by chloride of ammonium, that 
the filtrate is not even rendered cloudy 
by the addition of iodohydrargyrate 
or potassium. 

Of course the quantity of lime 
really necessary is much smaller than 
is usualljr directed to be taken. In 
one experiment, Prof. Fliickiger shook 
8 Gm. of opium, of 10^ morphine, with 
1 Gm. of caustic lime (OaO) and 80 
Gm. of water. On the foUowing day 
he filtered off 42.5 Gm. of filtrate, 
mixed this with 2 Gm. of chloride of 
ammonium, and, after the separation 
of morphine, determined the amount 
of lime in the filtrate as oxalate. After 
ignition of the latter, there remained 
0.205 CaO. Hence this was the quan- 
tity keeping in solution the alkaloid 
of 4 Gm. of the opium: 100 Gm. of the 



latter would then have required 5.125 
Gm. of caustic lime. 

The separation of Hhe morphine, on 
the addition of the chloride of ammo- 
nium to the lime solution, takes place 
according to the following equation : 

Ca(OH), + 2NH4CI = CaCU + 
lime ohioride chloride 

ammonium calcium 
+ 2HaO -f NH, 
water ammonia 

Hence, theoretically, 74 parte of hy- 
drated or 56 of caustic lime require 107 
of chloride of ammonium. In prac- 
tice, it is best to use 2 parts of chlor- 
ide of ammonium for every 1 part of 
caustic lime, or H parts of hydrated 
lime. 

As a result of his late studies. Prof. 
Fluckiger proposes the following 
slight modification of his method as 
given in the text of the German Phar- 
macopoeia^ the main object of the 
change being to insure the removal of 
the narcotine. He also adds the re- 
mark, that some authorities condemn 
the weighing of the morphine while 
stiQ in tne small fiask— though this is 
undoubtedly the most exact method — 
and prefer instead to weigh it upon a 
filter, which he does not approve, but 
is nevertheless compelled to adopt for 
the present. 

Improved Process, — Place 8 Gm. of 
powaered opium upon a filter of 80 
millimeters (3i incn.) diameter, and 
wash it gradually with 18 Gm. or 25 
C.c. of ether, the funnel being kept 
well covered. Force out the last drops 
of filtrate by tapping the funnel, drv 
the opium on a water bath, transfer it 
to a small flask containing 80 Gm. of 
water, at 25" C. (59° F.), and shake 
well repeatedly. After twelve hours, 
pour the mixture on the previously- 
used filter, and collect 42.5 Gm. of the 
filtrate in a small flask, to which add 
12 Gm. of alcohol (spec gr. 0.830), 10 
Gm. of ether and 1 Gm. of water of 
ammonia, stopper well, and set it aside 
at a temperature of 12" to 15" C. (53**- 
59" F.) and shake repeatedly. After 
twenty-four hours, moisten a new tared 
ffiter of 80 Mm. diameter with ether, 
pour upon it the ethereal layer in the 
flask, add 10 more grammes (14 C.c.) 
of etner to the latter, and shake well. 
Again pour the ethereal layer upon 
the filter. When this has passed, pour 
the whole contents of the flask upon 
the filter, and wash the crystals of 
morphine twice with a mixture of 2 
Gm. of diluted alcohol (sp. gr. 1.112), 
2 Gm. of water, and 2 (rm. of ether. 
Dry at a gentle heat, finally at 100" C. 
(212" F.) and weighj adding the mor- 
phine which may still adhere to the 
mside of the flask. 

Density and Strength of Milk of 
lame. 

According to G. Lunge, the propor- 
tion of caustic lime in any given sam- 
ple of milk of lime— in which all coarse 
particles have been allowed to settle- 
may be pretty closely determined with 
a hydrometer. The foUowing table is 
given by Lunge: 

Caustic Ume (CaO) 
in 100 parts. 

0.745 parts. 

4.43 " 

8.74 " 

13.26 " 

17.72 " 

22.15 " 

26.84 " 

—Dingl, Polyt, Joum, 

The Froduots of Fusel Oil during 
Acetifioation. 

When alcohol, containing fusel oil, 
is subjected to the process of acetifi- 
oation, it has been found that the fusel 
oil is changed to acetate of amyl, 
which, having a fruity odor ("pear- 
essence ") contributes to the aroma of 
the vinegar.— CTiem. Centralbl 
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EDITORIAL. 



Prop. Johnston's paper on photo- 
graphy, a continuation of which ap- 
pears with this number, should sug- 
gest to some of our readers the sale of 
photographic chemicals and other ma- 
terials as a feature of their business 
which may prove remunerative. 

There are already amateur photo- 
graphers in nearly every community, 
the number is rapidly increasing, and 
there is no good reason why they 
should ^o to stationers, opticians, or 
dealers in photographic ^oods exclusi- 
vely for oxalate of potassium, sulphate 
of iron, bromide of potassium, mtrate 
of silver, alum, hyposulphite of sodi- 
um, pyrogallic acid, water of ammo- 
nia, etc., when they are all to be found 
in any drug-store. 

It involves but small outlay of space 
or money to keep a stock of dry-plates 
and the necessary apparatus for. de- 
veloj)ing negatives and making prints, 
and it might pay to keep in stock 
and ready -made,, developing and ton- 
ing solutions. 

Besides the mere focusing of a ca- 
mera and exposing a plate, the mani- 
pulations of photography are almost 
entirely chemical, and besides the 
practical photographer, no one is bet- 
ter fitted tnan a pharmacist to act as 
m expert adviser for the ^mc^teur, 



whose experience has not yet taught 
him how to overcome the technicali- 
ties of the art of picture-taking. 

In some localities, it might even be 
advisable to stimulate business by a 
judicious display of photographic ma- 
terials, including amateur outfits. 

The National Betail Druggists' As- 
sociation seems to have practically 
come to an end. A small membership 
survives the second year of existence, 
but it is far too smaJl to iustify the 
continuance of the organization unless 
the ingenuity of its promoters can 
sugjgest some object to be accomplished 
which can be better achieved through 
national than by local association. 
The history of the ''Campion Plan" 
suggests that even questions of such 
importance to the retail trade of the 
whole country can be handled by 
small and local bodies with better re- 
sults than by the unwieldy efforts of 
a national convention. For aU pur- 
poses it will be found that a thorough 
organization of the trade in the form 
of small, local associations will accom- 
plish more, and prove far more satis- 
factory than an association which 
aims at enrolling in its membership 
thousands who, in the nature of 
things, can never attend its meetings, 
nor participate directly in its work. 
When co-operation becomes desirable, 
such local associations can readily se- 
cure concert of action through a State 
convention of delegates, and each 
State convention can as readily be 
represented in a national body simi- 
larly constituted. 



It is worthy of consideration by 
State -x>harmaceutical associations al- 
ready in existence, whether the wel- 
fare of the profession would not be 
promoted by abolishing the system of 
permanent membership and, instead, 
of adopting the plan of representation 
by delegates elected for a term of 
years by local organizations. This 
would do more than anything else can 
do to stimulate local organization, 
and would make every State associa- 
tion an active association. There 
would be fewer persons connected 
with these bodies whose activity is 
limited to the payment of dues, and it 
would, at all tunes, represent the cur- 
rent opinions and wishes of the trade. 
Another advantage to be derived from 
such a plan of organization would be 
the difficulties it would oppose to the 
establishment of a cliaue ofmanagers. 
In few instances, inaeed^ do persons 
who wield a controlling influence in 
such organizations make unfair use of 
their opportunities for personal ends, 
while, on the other hand, the instances 
are common in which both time and 
money are cheerfully given to secure 
the accomplishment oi measures cal- 
culated for the good of all. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that the existence of a 
permanent membership does result, in 
most organizations, in a few persons, 
comparatively, doing work which 
should be sh£j*ed in by many, and in 
time it leads to the establishment of 
precedents which interfere more or 
less with the main purposes of the 
organization. 

The present state of the affairs of the 
N. R. D. A. should serve to point out to 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion its opportunity for advancing the 
interests of pharmacy generally. Had 
there existed in the composition of the 
more scientific body some provision 
for discussion and action upon mat- 
ters that are purely questions of trade 
pohcy, the former association would, 
probably, never have come into exist- 
ence. There are now many reasons 
why it may be desirable to provide for 
the consideration of such topics as 
they may from time to time be pre- 
sented, even if it involve the addition 
of another day to the session or greater 



attention to economy of time by con- 
densing certain reports into abstracts 
to be presented at the meeting, while 
the detailed reports may be postponed 
for official publication. 

There is no good reason why phar- 
macists should have separate organiza- 
tions for considering trade interests 
independentiy of other matters of a 
more professional nature, and the 
truth of this has been sufficiently 
demonstrated during past two years 
by the appointment of nearly the 
same persons as representatives m the 
A. P. A., and the N. R. D. A., and the 
coincidence of time and place of meet- 
ing for both bodies. 

Mr. Henry Betts Parsons, well 
known throughout the profession as a 
skilled pharmacist and chemist, an 
able writer, and as one of the cham- 
pions of advanced pharmaceutical edu- 
cation, has lately been deservedly 
honored by the University of Michigaxi 
conferring upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Pharmacy. 



Obtaining Iodine in Peru. 

According to the OSnie civil, 1884, 
5, 106, about 1,600 kilos of iodine are 

?roduced monthly at the works of 
'eruana, in the province of Tarapaca^ 
in Peru, from the iodous mother- 
liquors obtained in the manufacture of 
sodium nitrate. The forms of appa- 
ratus constructed by R. Harvey and 
J. T. North, in 1881, are employed for 
the preparation of the hyarogen so- 
dium sulphite used to precipitate the 
iodine, and for distilling tne latter. 
The hydrogen sodium sulphite is ob- 
tained by saturating a solution of soda 
with sulphurous anhydride. The soda 
is prepared by fumacing an intimate 
mixture of sodium nitrate and coal- 
dust. The essential constituent of the 
product of the reaction is soda con- 
taminated with sodium chloride, so- 
dium sulphate, earthy ingredients, and 
unbumt coal,—Dingl. Polyt Joum. 

New Method of Administering 
Pepsin. 

Dr. Prossbr James, in the Brit. Med. 
Joum. , describes a combination of pep- 
sin with salt which he has devised in 
order to secure the pepsin bein^ taken 
at the time it is req[uired, that is. with 
the food on which it is to act. A sim- 
ple mixture of pepsin with salt may 
be successfully employed as a digestive 
condiment, provided it be freshly pre- 
pared each time; for such amixture, if 
kept, is apt to decompose, and the pa- 
tient who has once observed this will 
take no more of the putrefying powder. 
To overcome this difficulty, tne doctor 
says the pepsin and the chloride must 
be brougnt together in such a way 
that possibly a compound, or pepto- 
chlonde may be formed. Whether 
such union occur or not, a powder thus 
prepared is quite stable.—Chem. and 
Drug. 

Cyanide of Gk>ld and Potassium 

Is employed by Dr. Galezowski, in 
form of hyx>oderznic injection, in cases 
of ataxic papillary atrophy. The dose 
is 5 milligrammes (about A grain) at 
first, and afterwards 10 milligrammes 
(about i grain) every day or every 
two days. The solution should be 
freshly prepared, and with great care, 
a gooa proportion being : 

Gm. 
Cyanide of Cold and Potas- 
sium 0.10 

Distilled Water 10.00 

8 minims = 5 milligrammes. —Joum. 
de Pharm. et Chim. 



1.6 p. 
160 min. 
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BemarkB on the Construction of 
Chemical Equations. 

It seems a matter of regret that in 
most, if not all, of our text-books on 
chemistry the principles of the method 
of expressing chemical changes by the 
arrangement of symbols called (from 
algebraic analogies) an ** equation," 
are either omitted altogether or venr 
imperfectly and cursorily explained. 
In the more advanced text-books such 
elementary knowledge appears to be 
assumed, while in the elementary 
treatises it is not given. After a de- 
scription of some experiment or reac- 
tion, the student is generally abruptly 
told that "the change may be repre- 
sented by the following equation;" 
and then follows the cut-and-oried line 
of f ormute, with httle or no explana- 
tion as to what the signs coimecting 
the formulae reaUy mean, and why 
certain **coefl3cient8," and not larger 
or smaller ones, are prefixed to the 
formulae. 

I do not attach an excessive value to 
symbolic representations of chemical 
cnanges, nor do I think it right to 
plunge a beginner into a maze of for- 
mulae before he has made such pro- 
gress in practical work as to feel the 
want of some short and simificant 
method of expressing the results of his 
experiments, and to be able to appre- 
ciate rightly and fully the grounds on 
which certain symbols, having exact 
reference to weight and volume, have 
been chosen to represent the sub- 
stances he has dealt with. I should 
rather consider that the atomic theory 
is best introduced after the student 
has become familiar with the series of 
nitrogen oxides, and with ethylene 
and methane, the consideration of 
which led Dalton to propose the the- 
ory, and to invent the system of sym- 
bols for the direct purpose of express- 
ing his chemical atoms. Such series, 
together with the elements hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen, which 
would have been previously studied, 
afford valuable illustrations of Avoga- 
dro's law, and lead up to the concep- 
tion of molecules as distinguished from 
atoms, the development of which wih 
probably render tne chemistry of the 
future little more than a branch of 
physics. 

I do not, however, intend here to 
sketch out a course or chemical work, 
but simply to urge the desirabiUty or 
fuller and more exact explanations of 
the system of symbols and equations 
than are usually given. In further- 
ance of this obiect, I should like to 
submit the following observations, 
apologizing at the same time for their 
elementary character. 

1. A chemical change consists in a 
molecular action of such a kind as to 
cause a re-arrangement of the atoms 
of the substances which take part in 
it, with formation of new molecules 
differing in properties from the ori- 
ginal ones. 

2. In the quantities of substances 
taken for practical experiments many 
millions of molecules must take part 
in the change ; but we can express the 
result quite accurately by stating 
what occurs in the case of the smallest 
number of molecules that can take 
part in the action at all. Thus, when 
we mix 1 C.c. of oxygen gas with 2 C.c. 
of hydrogen gas, and cause combina- 
tion to take place, it is suflScient to 
consider the action that occurs be- 
tween one molecule of oxygen and 
two molecules of hydrogen, there be- 
ing sufficient grounds for believing 
that the same action is going on be- 
tween every other molecule or oxygen 
and pair or molecules of hydrogen in 
the whole mass of the mixed gases. 

3. In expressing a chemical change 
by symbols, then, we proceed in the 
following way: 

Given — 
1st. The q[uahtative results of the 
action, t. e.y a knowledge of 



all the substances - which 
take part in it and are pro- 
duced by it. 
2d. The fact that no weight is lost 

or gained in the action. 
3d. The correct formulae of the 
molecules of all the sub- 
stances concerned in it. 
We place the formulae of the ori- 
ginal molecules as the factors on the 
left-hand side of an equation, and the 
formulae of the new molecules on the 
right-hand side; and we choose as co- 
efficients for these factors the smallest 
whole numbers which will satisfy the 
equation. These coefficients^ although 
often obtainable by mere inspection 
and common sense, and generally in 
text-books put thus before learners in 
a rather haphazard way, can be best 
determined by the usual algebraic 
methods for solving simultoneous 
equations. 

Thus we may put a^b^ c , . . for the 
coefficients on one side of the equa- 
tion and p, 9, r . . . for those on the 
other side, and adopt their minimum 
integral values (since less than one 
molecule cannot be dealt with), in 
constructinjg the complete equation 
for expressing the chemical change. 

The following may serve as a simple 
example: In tne action of copper on 
hydrogen nitrate, it is known that 
under definite conditions nothing but 
copper nitrate, nitrogen dioxide, and 
water are produced. Hence we have: 

aHNO, -h 6Cu = pCuNaO, -f gNaO, -f 

-f rH.O. 

Now if we consider how the atoms 
to which a refers are distributed in 
the new molecules expressed by the 
formulae on the right-hand side of the 
equation, we find : 

With regard to the 
Hydrogen atom, a = 2r (i.) 

Nitrogen atom, a = 2p + 2g (ii.) 

Oxygen atom, 8a = 6p + 2g + r (iii.) 

Copper atom, & = p, 

Eliminating q and r, 

From(i.),r=-^. 

From (ii.), g = 2irJP 
2 

Substituting these values in (iii.) — 
8a = 6p4-2?--2p + a 
2 2 

6a = 12p 4- 2(a— 2p) + a. 
= (12 + 4)p + 3a 

Hence (6 - 3)a = 8p, .-. 3a = 8p, 
and p =)a. 

Again, from (ii) — 

23 = a - 2(ia) = (1 - f)a = ia. 
.-. 3 = ia. 



And from (i.), 



r = la. 



Hence, taking a = 8 a minimum integral 
6 = 8 [value, 

p = 8 
g = l 
r = 4 

Substituting these values in the 
chemical equation, we get — 

8HN0, + 3Cu=8CuN,0,-f NaO,+4H,0. 

Again, in the preparation of nitro- 
gen dioxide by Pelouze's method, it is 
known that the only substances re- 
quired for the reaction are iron proto- 
sulphate, potassium nitrate, and hv- 
drogen sulphate ; and that the onlv 
substances produced are iron persul- 
phate, potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
nitrogen dioxide, and water. 

Hence, — 

aFeSO* -|- 6KN0, + cHaSO* = 

= pFe,(S04)f + gKHSOi -f rNaO, + «H,0 . 

Then with regard to the, — 

Iron atom, a = 2p - (i.) 

Sulphur atom, a + c = 8p + g (ii.) 
Oxygen atom, 4a + 86 + 4c = 12p -h 

+ 4^ -♦- 2r + « (iii,> 

Potassram atom, b = q (iv.) 

Nitrogen atom, 6 = 2r (v.> 

Hydrogen atom, 2c = g -h 2« (vi.) 



From (i.) we havep = ia. 
** (iv.) " g = 6. 
" (iv.) and (v.) 2r = 6 . •. 2r = g. 
" (vi.) Ig + « = c. 

Substituting these values in (iii.), — 

4a + 3g + 2g + 4« = 6a + 4g -hg 4- «. 
Whence, da = 2a, and s = |a (vii.) 

Substituting these values of c, p, and 
s in^(ii.), 

a + ig -4- fa = Ja -f g. 

Whence, Ja =ig, and g = ia (viii. 

Substituting the values of q and s in 
(vi.), 

2c = ia + |a, and c = Ja. . . .(ir.) 
Thus we have: 

From (iv.) and (viii.), b = ia. 
'• (ix.) c = ia. 

'* (i.} P = ia. 

" (viii.) g = ia. 

" (iv.) and (v.) r = ^a, 
** (vii.) 8 = ia. 

Whence, taking a = 6, as minimum 
integral value: 

6=2 g=2 

c=5 r = 1 

p = 8 8 = 4 

Substituting these values in the 
chemical equation, we get, — 

6FeS04 + KNO, -h 5HS0^ = 

= 3Fe»(S04), -f 2KHSO4 -f N,0, -f 
-f 4H.(X 

Possibly such calculations (although 
extremely eas^r) will not in all cases 
take a shorter time than the haphazard 
common-sense method usually adopt- 
ed ; but I think that it is at any rate 
worth while to draw attention to the 
real principles involved in the con- 
struction of chemical equations. — H. 
G. Madan in Chem and l)nwg., June 
6th. 

Note by Ed, Am, Drugg,--To recapit- 
ulate, for the benefit of the yoimger 
readers, the method here described 
enables one to ascertain the lowest 
number of molecules entering into a 
reaction, provided the following con- 
ditions are fulfiUed : 

1. All the substances reacting and 
all the substances produced must be 
known. 

2. Their correct chemical formulae 
must be written down. 

Each separate constituent of the re- 
action is designated by a letter, and 
this letter is referred to each element 
entering into the molecule of this con- 
stituent, for the purpose of forming 
an equation which shall express how 
many times, and under which of the 
letters, this element occurs on each 
side of the original equation. The 
calculation is then performed in the 
usual manner. For instance, when 
chlorine acts on hvdrate of potassium, 
under certain conaitions, there is pro- 
duced chloride, chlorate of potassium 
and water. 

aKOH + 6C1 =pKCl +gKC10,-f rHaO 
Then we have: 

forK : a = p+q I. 

for O : a = 8g+r H. 

forH : a = 2r IH. 

fora : b = p+g IV. 

To save time, one of the unknown 
quantities (best that which occurs most 
nequently in the equations^ mav at 
once be replaced by some definite 
number, say 1, or, to avoid too many 
fractions, 12 or 24, etc. 

Let us put a = 12 V. 

Then from III. it foUows that: 

12 = 2r 

6 = r VI. 

Prom I + IV we have a = 6 
From V. 12 = 6 VII. 

Substituting the values found in eq. 
II.. we have: 

12 = 8g-f6 
6 = 8g 
2 = g 

Finally, substituting in IV. 
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12 = »+2 

10 = p IX. 

It will be seen that the values found 
—13, 12, 10, 2, 6— may be reduced to 
the more simple figures, 6, 6, 5, 1, 3. 
We therefore substitute these in the 
reaction: 

6 KOH 4- 6 CI = 5 KCl + KCIO, + 3 H,0 
One more example : When nitric acid 
acts upon cupric sulphide, there is 
produced cupric nitrate, sulphur, 
water, and nitric oxide : 
aCuS +6HNO,=pCu(NO,)9 + 33 + rHaO 
+ «N0 
Then we have : 

forCu : a = p I. 

forS : a =: q II. 

forH : 6 = 2r III. 

forN : 6 = 2p+s IV. 

forO :3b = 6p-hr + « V. 

Let us put b = 24, 
Then from eq. III. we have : 
24 = 2r 
12 = r 

Multiplying eg. IV. with 3, and then 
combinmg eq. IV. and V., we have: 
6p+3 8 = 6p+r+« 
2« = r 
2« = 12 
« = 6 

Substituting in eq. IV., we have: 
24 = 2p + 6 
18 = 2i> 
9 = p 

Substituting ineq. I., we obtain: 
a = 9 
and, sinca q =p (eq. I. and 11.), it fol- 
lows that: 

q=9 
The values found for the unknown 
quantities : 

a b p q r s 

9 24 9 9 12 6 

may be reduced to simpler figures by 

dividing with 3. We tnerefore write 

the reaction thus: 

3 CuS + 8 HNO, = 3 Cu (NO,)» +38 + 
+ 4 H,0 + 2 NO. 



A New, Very Delicate Indicator for 
Alkalies. 

Theodor Lehmann and Julius Pb- 
TRiE have published the results of some 
studies and observations made with a 
coloring matter originally obtained 
by Liebermann from phenol. This is 
produced by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, in presence of a nitrite, 
upon phenol, and appears in form of 
red-brown, amorphous flakes, soluble 
with yeUow color in vanous neutral 
solvents, and in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with dark blueish-green color. A 
spectroscopic examination led the au- 
thors to suspect that this coloring 
matter was not a single chemical ind^ 
vidual. but contained a second color- 
ing suDStance which appeared to have 
great resemblance to litmus. It is 
reddened by acids and rendered blue 
by alkalies, the transition being ex- 
tremely sharp and sudden, and taking 
place even in the most dilute solutions. 
This coloring matter is prepared in 
the following manner: 

Mix 6 C.c. of phenol with 5 C.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, keeping 
the mixture coot, and then add^ in 
drops, 20 C.c. of nitrosyl-sulphuric 
acid (prepared by dissolving 5 parts of 
nitrite of potassium in 100 parts of 
cold, concentrated sulphuric acid). 
When all is added, heat the mixture 
on a water bath to 80^ C. (176^ F.) un- 
til the mass has a dark violet blue 
color, and until a sample, taken out 
and mixed with enough concentrated 
sulphuric acid to form a transparent 
mixture, ceases to possess the charac- 
teristic spectrum of Ldebermann's col- 
oring matter (see below), but shows a 
clear absortion-band from B i C to D 
i E, the color being pure blue in proper 
dilution. 

[Ldebermann*s coloring matter be- 
haves as follows, if used in solution 



which is just dilute enough to be trans- 
parent. A faint ray of fight is visible 
at E. Next the green becomes visible, 
while red and yellow are absorbed in 
tolerably sharp definition up to D i E. 
From E i F the absorption progresses 
less suddenly, but is not so mtense in 
the blue portion, so that a little blue 
light passes through. But no isolated 
band makes its appearance.] 

When this point has been reached, 
the mixture is poured into about 2 
liters of cold water, when the coloiing 
matter will separate in form of a dark- 
violet, amorphous substance. This is 
collected on a filter, washed until all 
traces of sulphuric acid have disap- 
peared, and dried at 100** C. (212° F.). 
The dry residue is dissolved in ether, 
and the filtered solution deprived of 
ether by distillation, when the pure 
coloring matter will remain behind. 

Thus prepared, it is easily soluble in 
acetone, etner, ethylic. methyfic, and 
amylic alcohol with yellow color ; less 
easily soluble in chloroform, diflBlcultly 
so in benzol and toluol, insoluble in 
petroleum ether and heroin. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid dissolves it with 
a pure blue color. On diluting this 
solution with a little water, or on dis- 
solving the coloring matter in fuming 
hydrochloric acid, a yellowish-red 
liquid results. [In the case of Lieber- 
mann's coloring 'matter, it is cherry- 
red. Under aU conditions, except that 
mentioned above (concentrated sul- 
phuric acid), the new coloring matter 
turns red with acids and blue with 
alkahes.] 

This new indicator — which has no 
name as yet — is far more delicate even 
than phenolphthalein. As an instance, 
the authors quote this fact. 50 C.c. 
of water deprived of carbonic acid 
were mixed with a few drops of alco- 
hoUc phenolphthalein solution, and 
then titrated with y^^ normal soda 
solution. It required 0.5 C.c. to pro- 
duce a permanent reddening. On re- 
peating the experiment with the new 
mdicator, only tioo drops of the soda 
solution were required to produce a 
blue color. 

The new indicator shares with 
phenolphthalein the property that it is 
not indifferent towards carbonic acid, 
and is unrefiable in presence of ammo- 
nia. But it is the best indicator so far 
known, according to the authors, for 
testing other alkahes, and all the alka- 
Une earths^ all mineral acids, and 
such organic acids as are usually de- 
termined volumetrically.— After Arch, 
d. Pharm., 1885 [3], 23, 243. 

The Quinine Outlook and Cinchona 
Prospects. 

The following views in recard to the 
future of the bark market have been 
written for us by an eminent author- 
ity. They are to be taken only for 
what they are worth, but evidently 
they present an inteUigent idea of the 
conditions which now regulate the 
prices of cinchona: 

The future of the quinine industry 
has of late given rise to a great deal of 
theoretical speculation ; but those who 
have considered the question atten- 
tively in all its relations now believe 
that the trade in quinine and the cin- 
chona alkaloids generally is about to 
take a new and vigorous departure, 

?[uite distinct in its aims and results 
rom the path pursued in past times. 
There are and have been in operation 
for some time elements which have a 
most important bearing on the article, 
and willeventuaUly abolish the violent 
and constant fluctuations attending its 
sale. 

As long as manufacturers were de- 
pendent on South America for their 
suppUes of bark, a large field was left 
open to speculation. The principal 
cause of upward movements was the 
unsteady political condition of the 
South American Republics, which 
furnished the supplies. Tne high 



price of labor and the great difficulty 
and delay attending transportation in 
those countries also played their part. 
Against these, operating for a decline, 
were the discovery of new forests ; for 
instance, those of New Granada, which 
in eight years supplied a total of 
100,000 bales of cinchona, most of 
which was rich in alkaloids. At first 
this bark arrived in quantity, but 
gradually declined, and oy the end of 
1879 ceased entirely. In the beginning 
of 1880 the cuprea bark first appeared 
in the market, and in three years 
yielded 200,000 bales. This state of 
affairs is now changed, the South 
American barks being nearly alto- 
gether replaced by the East Indian 
kinds, which arrive in such large 
quantities that they alone would now 
nearly supply the total world's con- 
sumption. Their arrivals are regularly 
on the increase, and if the supply from 
this source should not be suMcient to 
cover requireinents, the old stock re- 
maining of South American can he 
utiUzed, and will certainly be more 
than sufficient to meet any deficiency 
that may arise for several years to 
come, or, in fact, till the arrivals of 
East Indian barks alone will unques- 
tionably suffice to meet all demands. 
It has constantly been asserted that 
the shipments of Ceylon bark will de- 
crease, and that the cultivation in 
most districts was not found profit- 
able. The best answer to this is found 
in a constant increase of arrivals, these 
showing an advance of about 50 per 
cent since October 1st, 1884, to the 
present, compared with the same 
period in previous year. There is an- 
other important point to be noted in 
connection with this bark, and one 
generally overlooked. The percentage 
of quinine in the bark has been steadOy 
increasing each year. There is, there- 
fore, not only a larger and steady 
supply of bark available^ but the actual 
yield of alkaloids from it is constantly 
improving, while the expense of culti- 
vation remains the same, for the plan- 
tation costs just as much to work, 
whether the bark is rich in quinine or 
not. In the East labor is very cheap, 
and cost of transportation, especial^ 
in the case of Ceylon, trifiing ; every- 
thing therefore seems favorable for 
the cheap production of quinine-pro- 
ducing barks. It has not transpired 
what the actual cost price of Ceylon 
cinchona bark is. but there is one con- 
sideration whicn may throw some 
Ught on it. The twig bark which is 
sold in London at from IJd. to 2d. per 
lb. arrived in a quantity twice as 
great since October last as in the same 

Eeriod of the years 1883-84. It may 
e believed that, at the prices namedf, 
this, so to speak by-product of the 
plantations, pays its own expenses of 
cultivation, collection, freight, etc. ; 
for if it did not pay its own expenses 
and cost of cultivating it woula prob- 
ably cease to come forward. This 
leaves the stem bark, which averages 
2 per cent of quinine and is worth 4(f. 
per unit, or about Sd, per lb., to cost 
about the same as the twigs. In any 
case a handsome margin of profit must 
be left, even after a liberal deduction 
for general expenses, interest on capi- 
tal, etc. Looking at the result of tne 
last few years, there is every reason 
to suppose that the production will 
continue to increase. 

It has been suggested that South 
America may again come to the front 
in supplying the world. It is, how- 
ever, highly improbable that new 
forests, easy of access, and admitting 
of being worked cheaply, will be dis- 
covered ; while the new plantations in 
Bolivia are yet in their iiafancy, and 
the cultivation was not carried on in a 
proper manner at first, and in any 
case it will be more expensive and 
cost much more for transportation 
than the Eastern barks. 

The price will no doubt be regulated 
in future by the East Indian supplies. 
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These are now looked upon as staple 
products of the countries where the 
plantations are situated ; it is natural 
to suppose that improvements will 
continue to take place in the cultiva- 
tion, BJid eventually a regular crop 
may be expected with certainty— of 
course subject to slight annual varia- 
tions as other crops are. 

This will insure a steady market for 
the bark, and, as a consequence, qui- 
nine makers wOl have to be content 
with a narrow but steady rate of profit, 
such as is yielded by other manufac- 
turing industries. The consumption 
will increase with low prices, but the 
increase in richness of the bark will 
probably more than counterbalance 
this. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Testing Commercial Quinine for 
Cinchonidine. 

BY DR. J. E. DE VRU. 

Although the estimation of real 
quinine present in the commercial 
article may readily be accomplished, 
either by means of Laurent's polari- 
scope or by converting it into hera- 
pathite, still the execution of either of 
these methods, in the ordinary drug- 
stores, is impracticable. On the one 
hand, the apparatus of Laurent is too 
expensive, and the determination as 
herapathite requires a preliminary ex- 
perience which is possessed* by but 
few. While I have been assured, for 
instance, by Mr. Nayler, of London, 
that lie performs every week about a 
dozen herapathite determinations with 
good results, this method has recently 
been condenmed by Shimoyana as un- 
reliable. I propose to take up this 
question in tne future. For the pres- 
ent I will only say that this method 
really furnishes good results, and that 
failures should be ascribed only to 
want of experience. 

I have always considered it desira- 
ble to find a method which would en- 
able the apothecary to readily deter- 
mine the presence of sulphate of cin- 
chonidine in commercial sulphate of 
(quinine ; and I have finally succeeded 
in discovering a very simple method, 
for which nothing else is required than 
normal sulphuric acid (containing one- 
half the molecular weight in grammes, 
or 49 Gm. of sulphuric acid. HaSO, in 
1 liter), caustic soda, and etner. It is 
further necessary, however when 
comparing different samples of sul- 
phate of quinine, always to operate 
under the same conditions. 

The Netherlands Pharmacopceia re- 
quires that when 1 part of sulphate of 
quinine is gently shaken with 20 parts 
of ether and 2 parts of water of ammo- 
nia, two perfectly clear layers of li- 
quid should be formed. This condi- 
tion, however, is, in my experience, 
even fulfilled by a sulphate of quinine 
containing as much as 18^ of sulphate 
of cinchonidine, making the test nuga- 
tory. My new method depends upon 
the fact that acid sulphate of quinine 
is easily crystallizable, both from 
water and from alcohol, while acid 
sulphate of cinchonidine is uncrystal- 
lizable from water, being very soluble 
in this Uquid. Hence, if a mixture of 
both sulphates is dissolved by a small 
Quantity of water, with aid of a gen- 
tle heat^ a large portion of the quinine 
salt will separate aeain, on cooling, in 
form of crystals, while the remainder 
of it, together with the cinchonidine 
salt, will remain in solution. The ap- 
plication of this fact to the test m 
question is made as follows: 

Dissolve 5 Gm. of the sulphate of 
quinine to be examined in 11 cubic 
centimeters of normal sulphuric acid, 
heating to about 60'* C. (140 F.). Set 
the clear solution aside to cool. After 
twelve hours a large proportion of the 
quinine will have separated as crystal- 
lized acid sulphate, which mav, of 
course, be utilized as such, after bein^ 
removed and dried, so tnat there is 



but little loss of material. Pour the 
mother-liquid off the crystals as com- 
pletely as possible, and shake it with 
some soda solution and 25 Qm. of 
ether. This causes the separation of a 
large proportion of the cinchonidine 
in small crystals floating upon the sur- 
face of the alkaline layer. If the 
quantity of separated cinchonidine is 
at all considerable, it may be collected/ 
and weighed. 

On applying this method to a sul- 
phate of quinine, which when tested 
optically (in form of tartrate), showed 
13.2 per cent of sulphate of cinchoni- 
dine, I obtained 0.45 Gm. of this latter 
salt, equal to 9 per cent. And on ap- 
plying it to an exceptional sulphate of 
quinine, which had been sent to me by 
a forei^ manufacturer for examina- 
-tion, and which contained only 2.403 

fer cent of sulphate of cinchonidine, 
still obtained— in spite of the small 
quantity — a separation of crystals visi- 
ble with the naked eye, though so 
small as to forbid weighing. 

This method may be made still more 
exact in the following manner. Take 
the capsule, into which the 5 Gm. of 
sulphate of quinine with the 11 C.c. of 
normal sulphuric acid are introduced, 
and warm it on a water-bath until 
the liquid becomes covered with a 
ciystalline scum. Then let the capsule 
become cold, and bring it back to its 
original weight by adding distilled 
water. Remove the mother-hquid as 
thoroughly as possible, and treat it 
with soda and ether. When examin- 
ing a number of different samples, it is 
necessary to operate upon equal quan- 
tities of mother-liqmd with equal 
amounts of soda and ether. It will 
then be possible to recognize the pres- 
ence of cinchonidine under all circum- 
stances with the naked eye, and in 
many cases it may even be weighed, 
besides. 

If, in addition to the above test, the 
quantity of tartrate is determined, 
which may be obtained from the qui- 
nine in question— and this varies, in 
the commercial sulphates of quinine 
[of Europe, we presume] between 90 
and 93j(— all data will be available for 
determining the value of the samples 
in question. — Nieuw Tijdsehr. v, d. 
Pharm,, 1885, 100. 



Testing for Arsenic. ' 

Vakious governments have pre- 
scribed the method by which the pres- 
ence of arsenic in certain articles of 
pubUc comfort or use (wall-papers, 
etc.) is to be determined, and some of 
them even have established an upper 
limit which the arsenic imder no 
circumstances must exceed. It hap- 
pens, however, that this limit and tne 
method of testing do not. alws^s 
agree, inasmuch as a very careful 
and expert operator will often ob- 
tain from an ai-ticle far exceeding the 
established limit the full amount, or 
at least so much of the arsenic as will 
condemn the article, while a less skilled 
operator, though hterally carrying out 
the process, will find less than the limit, 
and hence pass the article as salable. 
This discrepancy appears to have re- 
cently been noticed in Sweden, and a 
remedy for its avoidance has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Albert Atterberg, which 
will be given below. 

The usual method by which arsenic 
is now tested for in nearly all labora- 
tories is as follows : 

1. Preliminary Test — A piece of the 
suspected substance is put into a long 
test-tube with some metallic zinc and 
ferrous sulphate, and hydrochloric 
acid poured on top. Into the upper 
part of the test-tube a pellet of cotton 
saturated with alkaline acetate-of-lead 
solution is inserted, and the mouth of 
the test-tube is loosely stoppered with 
a cork, bearing in two notches on its 
inner face, strips of paper, moistened 
respectively with solution of acetate 



of lead and of nitrate of silver. If the 
silver paper has not acquired a black- 
ish or black color within twelve hours, 
arsenic may be assumed to be absent. 

In practice, this preliminary test is 
often omitted. But if carefully exe- 
cuted, it often makes further testing 
unnecessary. 

2. Principal Test,— The suspected 
substance is put into a fiask with very 
long neck and placed in an oblique 
position, together with 1 to 2 Gm. of 
ferrous sulphate and hydrochloric 
acid of 1.190 spec, grav., and the mix- 
ture distilled. The flask is connected 
with a perpendicularly placed pipette, 
the point of which just dips below the 
surface of 200 cubic centimeters of 
water contained in a glass flask. As 
soon as the pipette becomes hot, the 
distillation is terminated. 

If bronze colors occur in the sus- 
pected substance, they are brought in 
solution by the addition of a few 
grammes of solid ferric chloride. 

If sulphide of arsenic was present, 
this becomes decomposed under the 
above circumstcmces and the arsenic 
distils over. 

The obtained distillate is now tested 
as stated above under No. 1 — 10 C.c. 
being taken for a test. If arsenic is 
found to be present, the bulk of the 
distillate is saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide water, and after twenty-four 
hours, passed through a very small 
filter. The latter is washed with hy- 
drogen sulphide water, and then 
treated for several hours with dilute 
ammonia— the neck of the funnel being 
meanwhile stoppered. The filtrate, 
together with the wash-water, is eva- 
porated to dryness, the residue mois- 
tened with a httle soda solution, and 
dried again. The dry residue is now 
mixed with a thoroughly dry mixture 
of cyanide of potassium and carbonate 
of sodium, and then examined by 
Fresenius and Babo^s method — heating 
in a very slow and uniform current of 
dry caroonic acid gas, when a more 
or less strong arsenical mirror will be 
obtained if arsenic was present. 

Atterberg now proposes to simplify 
this method in the following manner: 

After the distillation has been com- 
pleted, as described under 2, the dis- 
tillate is mixed with nitric acid and 
evaporated to dryness. If arsenic was 
present, the whole of this remains in 
the residue as arsenic acid. The lat- 
ter is at once recognized by dissolving 
the residue in water and adding m- 
trate of silver. If a precipitate of ar- 
seniate of silver does not occur imme- 
diately, the whole is again evaporated 
to dryness, when, if arsenic was pres- 
ent, tne characteristic color of arsen- 
iate of silver will appear quite sharply. 

In case organic substances should 
have passed into the distillate, the 
arsenic residue may contain oxidation 
products, such as oxalic acid. And if 
sulphur had passed into the distillate, 
the residue may contain sidphuric 
acid. These substances, however, do 
not interfere with the silver reaction , 
provided enough silver nitrate is added 
so that, on drying, the foreign acids 
are all combined with silver. — Rep. d, 
Anah Chem,, 1885, No. 12. 



Fill Exoipient. 

In a short note addressed to the 
Pharm, Joum,. Mr. J. F. Brown states 
that he finds glucose too sticky a pill 
excipient, when used alone. He pre- 
fera a mixture of 

Glucose 12 parts. 

Glycerin 4 " 

Water 1 part. 

which answers for many purposes. 

He recommends to drop this ex- 
cipient by means of a drop bottle made 
from a thistle-head safety funnel, fitted 
with a cork, into a 6 or 8 oz. squat 
bottle, and having a piece of thin sheet 
rubber tied firmly over the top. 
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Doundake Barks. 

Mr. Thomas Christy, F.L.S., in No. 
8 of his New Commercial Plants and 
DruQH^ gives the following account of 
these barks (compare also Am. Drug., 
1884, p. 74): 

Under this name, several barks de- 
rived from the west coast of Africa 
have been examined in France. One 
of these is identical with the bark of 
lihe root which I received in 1878 from 
Liberia, mider the name of peach root 
(see ** New Commercial Plants," No. 2, 

L14), and which is obtained from 
rcocepluUvs esculentua Afz., a plant 
belonging to the cinchona family. 
MM. Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen 
consider it to be capable of replacing 
cinchona bark as an astringent ana 
febrifuge, and also regard the beauti- 
ful yellow coloring-matter contained 
in the bark as worthy the attention of 
dyers. According to these chemists, 
the doundake plant is found from 16 
N. latitude to 5' S. latitude, fromSene- 
^mbia to the Gaboon, and is known 
m the Sonson tongue as '"dundak^," 
in the Toucouleur as '* jadali," in the 
Bassa coimtry as **dorg," and in 
Sierra Leone as **ameUiky." They also 
state that the bark of certain species 
of Morinda is sometimes mixed with 
the doundak^ bark, viz.^ Morinda cit- 
rifolia, L., Morinda longifloraQ. Don., 
and a third, which has been named 
Morinda Doundake Heckel, although 
Professor Oliver considers it to be only 
a variety of M. longiftora (* ' Flora Trop. 
Africa,'^ III., p. 193). Thev notice cer- 
tain distinctive features between the 
doundake bark from Sierra Leone and 
that from Rio Nunez, but only such 
as indicated that the bark may be de- 
rived from different varieties of the 
same species, or of the same plant 
growing under different conditions. 

That from Sierra Leone has a gray- 
ish, smooth surface, cracked here and 
there, and presenting small, hard ex- 
crescences of a darker color. When 
older, the bark becomes blackish, the 
cracks multiply, and the epidermis 
falls off as a reddish dust. The inte- 
rior of the bark is of an ochrey-y ellow, 
and is striated longitudinally. The 
liber fibres separate easily in lamellae. 
The bark has a bitter taste, and when 
chewed, gives a yellow tinge to the sa- 
liva. The corky layer and epidermis 
are simply astringent. The bark from 
Rio Nunez is similar, but has no black- 
ish excrescences, and the internal sur- 
face is darker yellow, the liber is more 
bitter, and the epidermal layer less 
astringent, but the anatomical struc- 
ture is identical. The bitter taste is 
due to two nitrogenous principles of a 
resinoid character, which differ in their 
solubility in alcohol, and have the re- 
spective formulae CasHiftNOis and Cn- 
Mi«N09. The bark also contains a 
tasteless crystalline principle soluble 
in caustic potash, glucose, and traces 
of tannin. This doimdake is evidently 
not identical with that examined by 
MM. Bochefontaine. Feris, and Marcus, 
since MM. Heckel and Schlagden- 
hauffen could not find any trace of the 
poisonous alkaloid found oy the former 
m the doundake bark th^ had ex- 
amined (Comptes BenduSy XCVIII., p. 
272), although it was obtained from 
Rio Nunez. The bark examined by 
the former is described as being of an 
oranae-red coloTy formed of superim- 
posea lamellae, which are easily de- 
tached from one another, and the taste 
as powerfully bitter. The active prin- 
ciple, doundakine, possesses an alka- 
line reaction and the same physiologi- 
cal action as the bark itself. It pro- 
duces in the frog and guinea pig a 
cataleptic state, with gradual failure 
of the respiration, and then of the 
hearths action. In dogs, the cataleptic 
action is not evident. A poison used 
in the chase by the natives produces 
similar effects, which is believed to be 
due to the doundake being employed 
in its manufacture. It is most unfor- 



tunate that the same name should be 
applied to barks possessing such differ- 
ent properties. It is better, therefore, 
to retain the name of African x)each 
root for the tonic and febrifuge bark 
of Sarcocephalus esculentus, and i*e- 
serve the name of doundak^ for the 
bark first described under that name by 
MM. Bochefontaine, Feris, and Marcus, 
and which, judging from its physiolo- 
gical action, is prooably derived from 
some apocynaceous or loganiaceous 
tree, nearly allied to Gteissospermum. 
Having sent out to the west coast of 
Africa for a large supply of doundake 
bark (Sarcocephalus), I was surprised 
to receive yet another kind, also known 
under the name of doundake, in the 
neighborhood of Sierra Leone. It oc- 
curred in long, thin pieces of a yellow- 
ish-brown color externally, lighter 
internally, with a slightly bitter taste. 
I sent a sample to Dr. Heckel, who at 
once identified it as that of the Co- 
chloapemium tinctorium (see Perrot- 
tet's ^ * Flora Senegambiae "). 

In reviewing the results obtained by 
MM. Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen, 
the editor of the British and Colonial 
Druggist asked what advantage doim- 
dake possessed over Berberis vulgaris ; 
the following translation of the reply 
which I received from Dr. Heckel and 
sent to the editor, will prove interest- 
ing: 

^'Doundakme, which is obtained 
from the bark of the Sarcocephalus 
esculentus, possesses far more power- 
fully febrifuge and sedative properties 
than berberine or oxyacanthme, which 
are present in the root of the spine 
Vinetto {Berberis vulgaris). Again, 
the coloring matter of doundake is of 
the old gold color, so much sought after 
for dyeing silks, whilst berberis root 

fives a pale yellowish tint, without 
rightness or value." 
I have now a -supply of doundaMne 
under preparation, and hope that it 
may be tested in this country, both 
therapeutically and commercially. 

Gterman Analyses of English and 
American Meat Extracts. 

A. Stutzbr, of Bonn, has published 
in the Berliner Med Wochenschr. for 
April ISthj the results of an examina- 
tion of mne preparations, including 
Murdock's liquid food, Valentine'R 
meat juice, Johnston's fluid beef, Ben- 
ger's peptonized beef jelly. Savory & 
Moore's fluid beef, Brand & Co.'s es- 
sence of beef, Reed & Camrick's beef 
peptonoids, and Kemmerich's and 
Liebig's beef extracts, the first four 
being American, the next three Eng- 
lish, and the last two Grerman. 

He first determined in each the pro- 
portion of organic matter, salts, and 
water^ and then further treated the 
organic substances. In doing the latter, 
he determined how much of the nitro- 

fenous matters belonged to the easily 
igested albumin and pepton. He 
lays special stress upon these last, be- 
cause on them the nutritive value of 
animal food depends. Two prepara- 
tions, Camrick's beef peptonoids and 
Johnston's fluid beef, contained albu- 
minous substances in the form of 
fibrin, not soluble in water, of which 
the value must be determined by arti- 
ficial digestion, since in this way only 
can be ascertained what proportion of 
the fibiin can be digested. He further 
noted the nitrog;en in the shape of 
flesh bases, kreatin, camin, etc., since 
these, with the potash and phosphoric 
acid associated with them, play an im- 
portant role as food and stimulus for 
the nervous system. 

The flesh extracts of Kemmerich and 
Liebig are chiefly used for healthy 
men, out are nevertheless recommend- 
ed to convalescents to improve diges- 
tion and stimulate the circulation, re- 
sults which are accomplished partly 
through the abundant nesh bases and 
partly through the phosphate of pot- 



ash. This is in accordance with Lie- 
big's own view, which did not claim 
for his extract any active nutritive 
power, but recommended it simply as 
a relish. Kemmerich's flesh extracii 
contains a larger proportion of pep- 
ton and albumin, namely, 22 per cent, 
and he claims correctly for it the 
properties of a true nutriment, as well 
as a nervous stimulant. 

Murdock's liquid food, which is an 
extract of beef, mutton, and fruits, 
made in Boston, is claimed to have 
13 i per cent of soluble albumin, 
which Stutzer has confirmed. The 
fluid contains 8.3 per cent of alcohol, 
and on opening the well-sealed vessel 
the odor was not pleasant, and there 
seemed to be a partial decomposition 
of the contents, a tendency to which 
characterizes albuminous fluids if long 
kept, especially if they contain fruit 
juices prone to fermentation. 

Valentine's meat juice, made at 
Richmond, Va., is also a fluid i?irhich 
contains kreatin, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid along with a small quanti- 
ty of albumin and peptone, and 59 per 
cent of water. 

Johnston^s fluid beef, made in Cana- 
da, belongs, on account of its contain- 
ing peptons and digestible albumen, 
to the better extracts, although the 
proportion of water is large, being 50 
per cent. Stutzer found still more 
water, nearly 90 per cent, in Bender's 
peptonized beef jelly and Brandos 
essence of beef, of wnich the first is 
made in Manchester, England, the 
second in London. 

The fluid meat— peptonized meat — 
of Savory & Moore possesses, accord- 
ing to Stutzer^ very different proper- 
ties. It contains chlorides in consid- 
erable amount, and is apparently made 
with hydrochloric acid in oraer to 
peptonize the meat, the acid being 
neutralized with sodium carbonate. 
In this method of peptonizing, with 
the aid of acids, Stutzer considers that 
the action proceeds too far and that 
the pepton resolves itself into sub^ 
stances the nature of which is not 
precisely determined, but which prob- 
ably do not possess the same nutritive 
value as pepton. 

EssentiaUy different from any of 
the above is the preparation known as 
beef peptonoids, made by Reed & 
Carnnck, of New York. It is a very 
fine, dry powder, made of beef, gluten 
of wheat, and condensed milk, a mix- 
ture, therefore, of nitrogenous matters 
of animal and vegetable origin, and is 
easy of digestion. The gluten is 
carefully separated from other or- 
ganic matters of wheat and contains 
only 1.25 per cent of starch, and 0.25 
per cent of cellulose. 

The determination of the nutritive 
value of these preparations can best be 
made by comparing the easily digesti- 
ble albumin and pepton in tne differ- 
ent preparations. In such a mode of 
comparison, the most nutritious will 
be found to be Reed & Camrick's beef 
peptonoids, of which 100 parts by 
weight contained the same amount of 
albumin and pepton as 178 parts of 
Johnston's fiuid beef, 285 of Kemme- 
rich's flesh extract, 482 of Murdock's 
hquid food, 746 of Brand & Co.'s 
essence of beef, 764 of Savoi-y & 
Moore's fluid meat, 898 of Liebig's 
flesh extract, 902 of Benger's pep- 
tonized beef jelly, and 966 of Valen- 
tine's meat juice. 

Reed & Camrick's preparation con- 
tains, in addition to the nitrogenous 
matter, 10.67 per cent of fat, and 10.02 
per cent of soluble nonnitro^nous 
matters in the shape of dextrm and 
sugar. 

In the comparison, says Stutzer, 
Liebij^'s extract takes a subordinate 
position, because it Is found to be 
only an appetizing, and not a nutri- 
tious substance. It, on the other hand, 
the comparison is made as regards the 
flesh bases contained in them, it is 
found that 100 parts by weight of Lie- 
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big's extract contain the same amoiuit 
of nitrogen in the form of kreatin and 
camin as 126 of Kemmerich's meat 
extract, 637 of Valentine's meat juice, 
558 of Johnston's fluid beef, 1844 of 
Benger's peptonized beef jelly, 4161 of 
Murdock*s liquid food, 5053 of Brand's 
essence of beef, and 7782 of Heed Sc 
Camrick's beef peptonoids.— AfedtcaZ 
News. 

The Determination of Sthyl Nitrite 
in Spirit of Nitrous Ether and 
Kindred Preparations. 

(Continued from p. 188.) 

When strictly accurate results are 
not required, the volume of gas need 
not be corrected for variations of pres- 
sure, temperature and tension of aque- 
ous vapor, and if these considerations 
be omitted the calculation is much sim- 
plified. Thus, if 0.030 Gm. of nitric 
oxide (representing 0.075 Gm. of 
CaH»NC«) under the ordUiary condi- 
tions of pressure and temperature be 
taken to measure 23.55 C.c, then the 

Volume of gas in C.c. x 0.3185 

divided by the 

Measureof sample in C.c. x density 
of sample equals the percentage, by 
weiffht, of CiHftNOa 

If the density of the sample be omit- 
ted from the equation, the result will 
be thie number of grammes of ethyl 
nitrite per 100 C.c. of the sample. The 
nitrometer method has been proved to 
give very good results with pure sodi- 
um nitrite (prepared from silver ni- 
trite) employed m like amount. The 
results with spirit of nitrous ether are 
somewhat higher than those given by 



As the sample at the time of examina- 
tion had a sensibly acid reaction, in- 
dicating slight decomposition, I be- 
lieve the corrected result to express 
with considerable accuracy the actual 
comix>sition of the sample. Another 
solution of ethyl nitrite in absolute 
alcohol which I have bad for upwards 
of seven years still contains a notable 
quantity of nitrous ether. 

No. 2 sample was the ordinary com- 
mercial B. P. article, prejMired by 
Messrs. Rimmington & Son, of Brad- 
ford. It eave 1 per cent of ethereal 
layer by the chloride of calcium test. 

Nos. 5 and 6 were analyzed immedi- 
ately on opening the bottles, as freshly 
sent out by the wholesale house, whicn 
is one of tne first reputation. I have 
analyzed them again, after an interval 
of a month, and find that 5 C.c. yielded 
respectively 14.4 and 22.3 C.c. of nitric 
oxide, measured at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the laboratory. Hence 
they were practically unchanged, 
though kept in a warm room. I have 
also employed the process for tiie as- 
say of a considerable number of other 
commercial samples, and it has given 
me every satisfaction. 

The nitrometers commonly sold are 
furnished with three-way taps, but for 
the purpose in question this is unne- 
cessary, an ordinary tap being suflfl- 
cient. A nitrometer tube which I have 
had made for me holds 50 C.c. The 
cup is narrow and cylindrical, and has 
marks at 5 and 10 C.c. above the tap. 
This arrangement renders the use of a 
pipette or other separate measuring 
arrangement unnec^sary, as the cup 
can be filled to the 5 C.c. mark with 



1. 25 p. c. 8ol. in absolute alcohol (2 mo6. 

old). 

2. Spt. nitrous ether B. P. (2 months old). 

3. Spt. nitrous ether B. P. (age unknown). 

4. Spt. nitrous ether B. P. (age unknown). 

5. •* Spt. ether nit. .850 " (new) 

6. Sp. •* aether nit dulc. .900 " (new) 



Volume of NO 
from 5 C.c. 



C.c. 
(290 from 0.5 
C.c.) 
39.4 
27.0 
34.8 
14.7 
22.0 



Weight of NO 
from 5 C.c. 



Milligrammes. 
928.6 

50.4 
84.6 
44.8 
18.8 
28.2 



CaHtNOa. 



Per cent. 
22.02 

2.98 
2.63 
2.62 
1.10 
1.66 



Eykman's method, the difference be- 
ing least when sodium chloride is em- 
ployed in the latter process, and time 
given for the ferrous solution to react 
thoroughly on the solution of ethyl 
nitrite. The results by the iodide 
method are almost certainly more ac- 
curate than those by Eykman's pro- 
cess. With most specimens of sweet 
spirit of nitre, a considerable amount 
of nitric oxide is produced (and iodine 
hberated) before adding the acid, the 
reaction probably depending on the 
presence of free acid in the sample. 
The results obtained in the nitrometer 
are remarkably constant, and the 
method furnishes a very easy means 
of assaying sweet spirit of nitre with 
considerable accuracy, which is fur- 
ther increased if a correction of 1.5 
C.c. (= 0.0048 gramme of C.H.NG,) be 
made for solubility of the gas. The 
process has the advantage of great 
ease and rapidity, and actually mea- 
sures the nitrous compounds present 
in the sample, instead of leaving their 
proportions to be inferred from a 
more or lees complex reaction, such as 
the reduction ot permanganate, etc. 
The following results were obtained 
by me from six typical samples: No 
correction was made for pressure or 
solubility, the figures representing the 
actual volumes of gad measured at 
about 15° C. 

No. 1 sample was prepared by Mr. 
J. Willianis, oy dissolving one part by 
weight of carefully purifiea ethyl 
nitnte in three parts by weight of ab- 
solute alcohol. The density was .8387. 
With corrections for solubility, pres- 
sure, and temperature, the ethyl ni- 
trite shown by the process in this 
specimen came to nearly 24 per cent. 



the sample, and thus a definite amount 
taken for the analysis.'*' 

With the aid of such a nitrometer, 
the assay of the spirit of nitrous ether 
for ethyl nitrite and other nitrous 
compounds, is reduced to an operation 
of the utmost simplicity, and literally 
does not require more than ten min- 
utes for its completion, including the 
necessary calculation. The results are 
as constant as can be desired, and the 
process as near an approach to accu- 
racy as is required tor ordinary pur- 
poses. I believe it will afford the 
pharmacist or medical man a valuable 
means of assaying his sweet spirit of 
nitre, requiring, as it does, no out-of- 
the-way reagents or even a standard 
solution, t 

In the course of the experiments 
made in testing the foregoing process, 
in many instances I observed the 
amount of nitric oxide set free simply 
by agitation with iodide of potassium 
without any acid being added. It 
might be supposed that the gas given 
off at this stage of the process was that 
derived from the free nitrous acid of the 
sample ; but I do not think this is strict- 
ly the case, as in experiments in which 
acetic acid was suostituted for dilute 
sulphuric acid, nearly, if not quite, the 



* Messrs. Cubley & Preston, of Hiffh street. Shef- 
field, are now prepared to supply these nitrometers 
to those desirous of employing^ the process men- 
tioned in the text. 

t The use of brine in the nitrometer Instead of 
mercury renders the manipulation more simple, 
without appreciably affecting the accuracy of the 
results. The nitrometer itself may be extemporised 
from an Inverted Mohr's burette, to the nose of 
which a short, wide irlass tube has been fitted by 
means of a perforated cork. The open end of the 
burette is also fitted with a cork, throufi:h which 
passes a short lenifrth of glass tubing which is con- 
nected by narrow India-rubber tubing with a wide 
glass tube or funnel to serve as a reservoir. 



whole procurable gas was evolved. 
Hence a sample which, by decomposi- 
tion, contained free acetic acid, would 
evolve nitric oxide, though no nitrous 
compound other than ethyl nitrite was 
present. 

With regard to Dott's titration pro- 
cess, if the treatment with potassium 
iodide be effected in an open basin in 
presence of air, the amount of nitrite 
round is liable to be seriously in error : 
but if air be excluded, Dott's method 
gives fair approximate results, some- 
what in excess of the truth. The pro- 
cess can be advantageously employed 
on the solution which has already lieen 
decomposed with potassium iooide in 
the nitrometer. Tne nitric oxide is al- 
lowed to escape into the air, and the 
bro\vn liquid is washed into a basin, 
and at once titrated with decinormal 
thiosulphate. 1 C.c. of this solution 
(containing 24.8 G-m. of crystallized 
N AaS«0$ per liter) will react with the 
iodine liberated by .0075 Gm. of ethyl 
nitrite. 

The results obtained in this manner 
show a constant difference of about 
0.005 Gm. of nitric oxide above that 
corresponding to the volume of gas 
liberated in tne nitrometer, the true 
amount doubtless lying between the 
two. The difference is most probably 
due to a small amount of nitric oxidfe 
remaining dissolved in the aqueous 
liquid, which causes the volume of gas 
to DC slightly low, and becoming oxi- 
dized to nitrous acid during the subse- 
<^uent titration, liberates a small addi- 
tional amount of iodine. This source 
of error becomes very serious if the 
bulk of the nitric oxide be not pre- 
viously removed, as is done in the ni- 
trometer. Thus if an attempt be made 
to determine ethjl nitrite oy adding 
the sample of spirit to an acidulated 
solution of potassium iodide contained 
in an open oasin, and immediatelv tit- 
rating with standard thiosulphate, 
the first result is too low, owine to the 
nitrous ether requiring a sensible time 
for its decomposition. In a few min- 
utes this error is more than compensat- 
ed by the additional amount oi iodine 
set free by the nitrous acid, produced 
by the action of the air on the nitric 
oxide formed in the primary reaction, 
and this liberation of iodine goes on so 
rapidly that the stirring necessary to 
mix the standard solution with the 
liquid in the basin causes the solution 
again to acquire a yellow tinge which 
rapidly deepens. If the liqmd in the 
basin be aUowed to stand for some 
time exposed to the air before titrating, 
as recommended by Dott, the iodine 
set free often amoimts to fully twice 
the quantity primarily liberated by 
reaction witn the ethyl nitrite present. 

I have to thank Messrs. Dott, Dy- 
mond. Leech, MacEwan, Rimmington 
Williams, and others, for information 
and samples connected with my ex- 
periment, and Mr. J. H. Worrall for 
assistance in the manipulations. — 
Alfred H. Allkn in Phann. Joum.j 
Feb. 21st, 1886. 

Deelina Oil, made by the Dee Oil 
Company, on the River Dee, in Eng- 
land, was recently spoken of by Dr. 
John Roberts, of Chester, as a local 
application in eczema when the acute 
st£^e has passed. The surface is to be 
batned before the application with 
warm bran-water or oat-meal water. 
Its source is not mentioned, but is said 
to be clean, without odor, does not be- 
come rancid, and leaves little or no 
greasiness after its application. —Proc- 
titioner. 

Folyporus Senez, a gigantic species 
of amnc found on the coast of Chili, 
has Deen used by G-rossi as a styptic 
and to arrest night sweats. For the 
latter purpose, he combines 3i trains of 
the drug with 15 grains of sodium bi- 
carbonate, 3 oz. of distilled water, and 
76 grains of gum arabic, giving a table- 
spoonful at night. 
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Munra: A Gostarican Drug Beputed 
to Produce Sterility in Women. 

Dr. H. Polakowsky is the author 
of an interesting article (in Peter- 
mann'8 Mittheiiungen avs J. Perthes' 
Geograph, Anstalt, 1886, 214) on the 
latest explorations of certain remote 
territories in Costarica, made by Dr. 
Thiele.* One portion of this paper, 
which is of interest medicinally, is 
given here in translation : 

" Second journey to Talamanca, 
September and October, 1882. The 
biwiop this time went by the way of 
Limon up to the mouth ot, and then up 
the Sixsaula river, passing by the way 
of San Jose de Cabecar and Uruchico 
(*Oruchika on Gabb and Petermann's 
map of Costarica'}, in a north-eastern 
direction, until he reached the small 
settlement Estrella, whence he de- 
scended by boat to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and returned to Limon. During this 
journey the dialects of Cabecar and 
Estrella were studied, and some 700 
Indians were baptized. One of the 
caziques of the Cabecar Indians made 
an attempt to poison the bishop and 
some of his companions, which result- 
ed, however, only in tne death of a 
Baruka Indian. During this journey 
the bishop was accompanied by a Swe- 
dish zoologist, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, who made valu 
able collections. ... In a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Polakowsky by Bishop 
Thiele (dated from San Jose, December 
14th, 1883), the latter writes as follows : 
***The Indians have great respect 
for me, and willingly give me all infor- 
mation, though they refuse it to others. 
Inclosed I send you a great rarity. 
The Indians of the Talamanca possess 
a powder which causes sterility in 
women. It is owing to the use of this 
powder that these tribes have become 
so much reduced in numbers. Young 
and vigorous women often have no 
children at allj while others have six or 
eight. Upon mvestigation, I discover- 
ed the reason. Dr. Gabb had also heard 
of this powder, but could not obtain 
any of it from the Indians. During mv 
last visit, the cazique gave me a small 
quantity of it. In order to learn 
whether it was the genuine article, I 
shovv^edit on various occasions to dif- 
ferent Indians, and all attested its gen- 
uineness. Regarding its source, they 
stated without exception that it is ob- 
tained from the fruit of a shrub which 
is only found alonig the steep banks of 
the river of Terraba (**Rio Grande de 
Terraba " of the charts). The Indians 
approach the places in canoes and pull 
the shrubs down with long hooks. 
Three species of this shrub are dis- 
tinguished by the Indians. One is 
called munra betaei fellow munra); 
this is inert. Another is munra dorona 

S3d munra), likewise inert. And the 
ird is munra tsetsei (green munra), 
which is the kind possessing the above- 
named effect. [Perhaps it is the same 
plant or fruit, at different stages 
of development or at different sea- 
sons ?] Dr. Polakowsky assumes that 
these colors do not refer to the plant 
or its flower, but to its product, the 
powder. During my next journey I 
will collect the fruits, leaves, etc., of 
this shrub for you.* 
** Unfortunately, the bishop has been 

Erevented from keeping this promise 
y the sudden interruption of his 
career. Concerning the powder (the 
author continues), it is called munra 
by the Indians. The sample sent me 
by Dr. Thiele consisted of a greenish- 
gray powder, without odor or taste, 
crepitant like sand, of a resinous ap- 
pearance, which was only partly solu- 
ble in alcohol, but almost completely 
in dilute potassa solution. I think it 

* Dr. Bernhard AuiruBt Thiele was born April 1st, 
1860, at Elberfeld, Qermany, was ordained prieHC 
at Paris in 1874, and Bishop of Ck^starica in 1880. 
Oil July 18th, 1884, he was expelled from the country 
by order of tne froveninient because he protested 
against the establishment of public schools without 
obligatory religious histruction. 



is a resinous exudation found upon the 
fruits or stems of a plant. The alco- 
holic solution, when evaporated, yield- 
ed a residue, which when examined 
under the microscope, was found to 
consist of [to contain ?] shining, white, 
neelle-shaped crystals. Unfortunate- 
ly, the quantity received was too 
small to hand it over to a chemist. 
The sample received bore the label 
* munra tsetsei.' 

Being asked by the author to send 
him a larger sample, Dr. Thiele wrote 
to him from San Jos6 (under date of 
April 10th, 1884) as follows: **Con 
ceming the munra tsetsei, I shall to- 
day write to the cazioue of the Tala- 
mancas to send me a sufficient quantity. 
I shall receive an answer in two 
months, since only one messenger is 
dispatched each month. I shall also 
inform him of my wishes respecting 
samples of the plant, fruit, etc. We 
must exercise patience, however, since 
the Indians made only one journey, 
during the year, to Terraba and 
Boruca, for the purpose of fetching the 
munra tsetsei, about which there is 
otherwise much secrecy observed. 
Nevertheless, I shall eventually man- 
age to procure it." 

[We are pretty sure that the alleged 
specific action of this drug will turn 
out, when examined, to be either alto- 
gether imaginary, or that it will at 
least only be an abortifacient, of which 
there is already a considerable number 
known. Its value, therefore, will prob- 
ably be but of a negative character. 
Were it at all likely tnat the drug pos- , 
sessed the effect attributed to it, it 
would have been better had no infor- 
mation concerning it ever been fur- 
nished outside of the tribes at present 
using it.— Ed. Am. Drugg.] 

A new Test for Sugar in Urine. 

Grocco recommends the following: 
Pour 40 parts of the urine on a mix- 
ture of 2 parts of phenylhydrazin and 
3 parts of acetate of soaium, heat in a 
water-bath during 20 minutes, let 
settle for half an hour, and examine 
the sediment under the microscope. 
If grape-sugar was present, fine yellow 
crystals of phenylglycosazon will be 
formed, which are easily detected in 
dilute solutions. The reaction is said 
to be reliable, and not disturbed by 
other constituents of the urine. —Anmi 
di Chim, — Arch. d. Pharm, 

Hydriodate of Hyosoine. 

This is a recent addition to the list 
of chemicals manufactured by E. 
Merck. It is a very energetic mydri- 
atic which is said to have the advan- 
tage that its effects pass away very 
rapidly. But it is so expensive (1 Gm. 
about $7.30 at the manufacturer's) that 
it is not likely to be much used. It is 
prepared, by a very circuitous process, 
from the amorpnous hvoscyamine, 
and appears in form of yellowish crys- 
tals, easily soluble in alcohol, less so in 
water. Its composition is CitHjiNOi. 
Hl.i aq. 

Tinning Boilers. 

The boiler to be tinned is first thor- 
oughly freed from oxide, and scoured 
perfectly bright. It is now coated 
with a solution of chloride of tin (stan- 
nous chloride) containing about 10 per 
cent of the salt, to which a small quan- 
tity of pure cream of tartar had been 
added. The wet surface is next 
rubbed with coarsely powdered zinc, 
such as is obtained by powdering zinc 
at the moment of its congelation after 
melting. (The ordinary zinc powder 
or dust of the market answers equaUy 
well.) This method may be used upon 
brass, cast and wrought iron, and steel. 
The coating of tin is quite thin, but a 
thicker coat may be produced by re- 

E eating the process. The surface is 
nally washed and then polished in 
the usual manner (with chalk, etc.). — 
O. TT. in Pharm. Zeit. 



QUEKIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are demred^ 
must he received hy the 5th of th^ 
month, and must tn every ca-se be 
accompanied hy the name and adUiress 
of the writer. Unless special insfirtsc 
turns to the contrary accompany the^ 

rry, the initials of the correspond 
t unU he quoted at the hecM of 
each answer. 
When asking for information resg>3ct' 
ing an unumal or proprietary cam- 
pound, always accompany the qtM^ry 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, wh^n tt 
can conveniently he donCf 9endL a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,536.— Jeannel's Multiple Axi- 
tidote (B. B. B.). 
This is prepai-ed as follows : 

Part*. 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst 139 

Sodium Sulphide, cry at 110 

Calcined Magnesia 29 

Distilled Water 710 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron in 110 
parts of distilled water, with the aid 
of a gentle heat, and the crystallized 
sulphide of sodium in 600 parte of the 
distilled water. With the latter mix 
the calcined magnesia intimately, and 
then add the solution of iron to the 
mixture. There will be produced sul- 
phide of iron (no free ferrous sulphate 
or alkaline sulphide should remain be- 
hind), sulphate of sodium, a little sul- 
phate of magnesium and oxide of iron, 
together with a large excess of mag- 
nesia. Wo have, therefore, in this 
case, three powerful antidotes com- 
bined, namely, sulphide of iron (which 
acts as a reducing agent), oxide of 
iron and magnesia, bepides two purga- 
tive salts, smphate of sodium and of 
magnesium. The compound must be 
kept from contact with air. It is 
given in large doses in all cases of 
poisoning by metallic agents, hydro- 
cyanic acid, cyanides, etc. 

On the other hand, it is inert in the 
case of arsoDical or alkaloidal poison- 
ing. (After Formulaire pharm. des 
hdp. mil.) 

No. 1,537.— Analysis of Iron Ore 
(F. J. P.). 

This correspondent thinks he has dis- 
covered a source of wealth in a sup- 
posed inexhaustible supply of iron 
upon groimd belonging to nim. He has 
made several cursory analyses of the 
ore, determining the latter by titra- 
tion with permanganate, but finds 
that his results differ, probably because 
he has not succeeded in getting ail the 
iron in solution. 

It would be impossible here to give 
a long and elaborate desciiption of the 
methods of iron-ore analysis, for which 
we must refer our correspondent to the 
works of Fresenius and others. But 
there has recently been published a 
paper by Wcdther Hempel which con- 
tains important improvements not yet 
mentioned in those works. This im- 
provement facilitates the complete 
solution of the iron ore greatly, and 
wHl be of use to quite a number of our 
readers. 

It is well known that, when ores 
containing ferrous iron are ignited or 
roasted, by themselves, in contact 
with the air, ferric oxide is never pro- 
duced, but only the intermediate fer- 
roso-ferric oxide, differing somewhat 
according to the temperature used. 
At very high temperatures, ferric 
oxide even loses some oxygen, and is 
reduced to the intermediate stage. 

The behavior of the oxide is, how- 
ever, entirely different when lime is 
present. In this case, ferric oxide 
alone is obtained, and any silicates 
present are at the same time decom- 
posed. Still better is a mixture of lime 
and a little carbonate of sodium. In 
place of lime, magnesia may also be 
used. 
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Iron ores ignited in this way may be 
dissolved with the greatest ease, in- 
side of a few minutes, in hydro- 
chloric acid. The modus operandi is as 
follows : 

About 0.3 Gm. of an air-dry sample 
of the very finely powdered ore is m- 
timately mixed, in an agate mortar, 
with about 0.4 Gm. of soda (free from 
iron), and then with about 2 Gm. of 
precipitated calcium carbonate (also 
tree from iron). The mixture is put in 
a platinum crucible and ignited with 
free access of air. On cooling, the 
cake may be easily removed, with a 
glass or porcelain spatula, to a wide- 
necked flask, any still adhering frag- 
ments dissolved with strong hydro- 
chloric acid and added to the contents 
of the flask, which are l^en dissolved 
by boiling a few minutes. 

For further details, which are of less 
interest to the general reader, we refer 
to the original, Ber. Deutach. Ghent, 
Oes., 1885, 1130. 

No. 1,538.— Transparent Cement 
for Porcelain (J. S.). 

A formula recently recommended in 
the Polyt Notizbl. is as foDows: 

Dissolve 75 parts of cut caoutchouc 
in 60 parts of chloroform, add 15 parts 
of mastic and macerate in the cold, 
imtil the whole is dissolved. - 

No. 1,539. —Toilet and Medicated 
Soaps (N. v.). 

As a rule, it will be foimd most 
economical to purchase such soaps 
from the manufacturer, or to get him 
to prepare them after a given recipe, 
rather than to attempt their prepara- 
tion on a small scale. Nevertheless, 
we will give a few formulae, taken 
from a series published some time a^o 
in the Seifenfabrikant which are quite 
easy of execution: 
1. Transparent Soap with Glycerin, 
Tallow (free from acids). ... 37 parts. 

Butter or Lard 37 ** 

Cocoanut Oil 16 ** 

Talc 4 ** 

SodaLye,30" B 45 *' 

Glycerin 13 '* 

Mix the talc with the oil previously 
heated. When the temperature is at 
113° F., the lye is added and thor- 
oughly stirred so that a soap is formed. 
Cocoa-nut oil is usually saponifled at 
a comparatively low temperature, be- 
cause (unless first-class Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil is used) the resulting soap 
would acquire a disagreeable odor by 
heating. 

The soap is scented by adding to 
every 6 pounds of it 8 grammes of the 
foUowing mixture: 

Oil of Bergamot 180 parts. 

•• " Portugal 70 ** 

" ** Bitter Almonds. . 30 •* 
** *' Vetiver 5 " 

It may be colored with uranium 
orange. When completely set, it is 
cut into suitable pieces, or may be 
pressed in moulds. 

2. Transparent Soap untJiout Glycerin, 

Cocoa-nut Oil (Cochin). 100 parts. 

Tallow 120 

CastorOil 70 

Soda Lye, 36" B 156 

Sugar 40 

Water 50 

Alcohol, 96^^ 80 

Melt the oil, strain it through a 
doth, cool to 167'-176° F., and then 
add the lye. When the soap is formed, 
add the sugar dissolved in water, at a 
temperature of 130" F., and after- 
wards the alcohol. Now add a ** fill- 
ing " prepared from 

Sugar 13 parts. 

Common Salt 12 " 

Potash 13 " 

Water 40 " 

verv slowly, and, taking care that no 
turbidity is produced in the soap, al- 
low to cool to about 113** F., perfume 
and pour into moulds. 



3. Another, without Glycerin, 

Cocoa-nut Oil (Cochin). 50 parts. 

Stearin 31 ** 

CastorOil 12^ " 

Soda Lye, 35° B 78 ** 

Sugar. 80 " 

Water 60 

Alcohol, »Ojt 52 ** 

Resin (bright - yellow, 

"French") 20 " 

The oil, stearin, lye and sugar so- 
lution are combined as before ; the al- 
cohol is then added, and heat applied. 
When the temperature has reached 
about 180® F., the heat is withdrawn, 
and the resin added in fine powder. 
The mixture is once more heated, 
short of boiling. Finally, the soap is 
allowed to stand quietiy for halt an 
hour, then strained and perfumed 
with oil of geranium, or other oils. 

No. 1,540.— The Unit of Value of 
Cinchona Barks (M.). 

Cinchona bark is always bought and 
sold on the basis of its richness in 
quinine, which is determined by assay. 
The seller, whether a private dealer or 
agent for foreign planters or for gov- 
ernment, has careful assays made of 
the different lots, which are of course 
almost in all cases verified or con- 
trolled by assays made on behalf of 
the intended buyer or bidder. When 
the sale is about to take place, sup- 
posing it to be an auction, each bidder 
knows what amount of quinine he can 
expect to extract from a p^icular 
lot of bark— and some, who have 
special advantages in skill, experi- 
ence, and apparatus — ^may even know 
beforehand that they will get more 
valuable products out of tne bark 
than the assay of the seller's chemist 
would have justified them to expect. 
They are, therefore, prepared to give 
a littie more, per pound, than some of 
the other bidaers. The purchases are 
made at so much (in London, shil- 
lings and pence) per pound. 

when we hear of Is, 6d., or 2s, 3d., 
ot2s, 9d.. or3«. lOd., etc., being paid for 
bark, this does not convey to us any 
intelligence whether the higher or 
lower price is due to speculation, or to 
the ratio between supply and demand, 
or to the richness of tne bark. In or- 
der to establish a trustworthy and 
uniform measure by which the fluctu- 
ations of the bark market may be fol- 
lowed, a conventional unit has been 
established, which is the resultant be- 
tween a known value— the percentage 
of quinine — and a variable value, 
namely, the general condition of the 
market. To state it briefly : 

The unit of the value of Cinchona 
barks is the amount paid for the qui- 
nine contained in 70 grains of the 
bark, or, in other words, for the qui- 
nine contained in 1 per cent of a pound 
(7000) grains of barfc. 

This imit being known, the pound 
price of bark is found by merely multi- 
plying it with 10. 

In England, the unit is expressed in 
pence. 

If the unit is, for instance, 3d., the 
bark should cost 30d. , or 2s. and 6d. per 
pound. If it is 5d., 1 poimd of bark 
costs 50d. , or 4a. and 2d., etc. 

No. 1,541. — ^Liquid Shoe Dressing 
(L. P. Z.). 

It is impossible for us to insure that 
the product prepared after anj formu- 
la given by us will be identical with 
or ** equal to " that put on the market 
by a special manufacturer, who keeps 
his process secret. As a rule, if any- 
one discovers an excellent working 
formula for a salable preparation, he 
tries to make money out of it, and in- 
stead of publishing its mode of prepara- 
tion, he keeps it as secret as possible. 
Onlv in exceptional cases do these 
really good formulae leak out. 

This is more especially the case 
with products of a technical charac- 
ter, many of which it is difficult or 
altogether impossible to analyze. 



Having premised these remarks, we 
append two formulae, which we must 
leave to our correspondent to try: 

Borax 2 oz. 

Shellac, in powder 6 oz. 

Water 2^ pints 

Dissolve the shellac in the borax 
and water, by heating a few hours on 
the water bath. When cold, strain. 
In order to-render it more pliable, add 
a little glycerin. 

It may be colored black by nigrosine ; 
red, by eosin or fuchsin; blue, by 
some of the aniline blues (methyl- 
blue) ; green by malachite, or methyl- 
green; moZef by methyl-violet, etc. 

Or it may be colored black by log- 
wood ink. 

The following is also taken from our 
files: 

Glue, 4 oz. : logwood chips, 8 oz. ; 
powdered indigo, 2 dra<5hms ; potassium 
bichromate, 4 drachms ; tragacanth. 4 
drachms; glycerin, 4 oz. ; water (soft), 
1 pint ; vine^r, 2 pints. Macerate the 
logwood chips with the vinegar in a 
closed vessel for several days, then 
heat to near boiling and strain. Soak 
the glue in one-half of the water, then 
melt it, add the glycerin, and the 
finely-powdered indigo. Dissolve the 
bichromate of potassium in the remain- 
der of the water and add it to the log- 
wood-vinegar. Raise this to boiling, 
add the glue solution, avoiding the 
access of daylight. Then strain and 
transfer the product to bottles of dark 
amber ^lass. When this *' dressing" 
is applied to any surface, and the 
latter exposed to daylight, the bichro- 
mate and gelatin will make an in- 
soluble compound. 

No. 1,542.— Linaloe (W. H. R.). 

An essential oil of linaloe was first 
offered in the London market in 1865, 
but the importers, as Mr. Pieese relates 
in his work on the ' * Art of Perfumery, " 
were unwilling to give any information 
about it. This at first caused doubts 
as to its being a genuine production. 
Mr. Piesse's extremely well-trained 

Eowers of scent, however, convinced 
im that it was a natural production. 
Owing to meeting the word ligncdoe 
in the Scriptures, he supposed it 
might be identiccd with the odoriferous 
wood mentioned there; but as the true 
Biblical lignaloe is from Aquilaria 
Agallocha of South-eastern Asia, and 
the new linaloe was asserted by the 
the importers (Messrs. Sargent & Co.) 
to come from Mexico, the latter neces- 
sarily was derived from another 
source. Samples of the wood were then 
procured from Vera Cruz, and being 
submitted to the authorities at Eew 
Gardens, were quickly pronounced to 
be the Bois de Citron au Mexique [or 
Bois de Rose femelle], so named by Gui- 
bourt, but which in Mexico is known 
by the name of linaloe. 

The essential oU of linaloe is per- 
fectly white in color; it appears to be 
very unalterable by the action of air; 
and it is here that it differs so much 
from any of the citron group of odors, 
but to which it nevertheless belongs 
by fragrance. It so much resembles 
the sweet odor of the lime-tree flowers 
that, when properly diluted with alco- 
hol, and with the addition of a littie 
oil of rose, it makes an excellent imi- 
tation perfume of lime blossoms 
(Piesse), 

Collins^ in 1869, examined the wood, 
and published a paper on the subject 
in the Pharm, Joum, (April, 1869). He 
referred, in his paper, to an accoimt of 
the substance given in a Mexican trea- 
tise on the native materia medica. 
where it is supposed to be derivea 
from some species of Amyris, It is 
now known to be derived from Amy- 
ris Linaloe La Uave (= Elaphrium 
aloexyUm Sch.), a tree belonging to the 
natural family Terebinthaceas, and 
growing in the hot valleys of the 
western slopes of the Cordilleras 
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of Mexico. A fine exhibit of this 
**boi8 de rose" was displayed at 
the Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, by 
Mr. Delpech, of Guantla, Morelos, 
Mexico. 

As the Mexican pamphlet above 
mentioned is quite rare (its title is : En- 
sayopara la Materia Medica Mexicana, 
arreglado por una comision , . . de 
esia Capital . . . Sm. 4to. Puebla, 
1832), we will ti'anslate the article re- 
ferring to linaloe from the copy in 
our possession : 

Ltgnoaloe or LiniiamiS (Amy r is). 

Is produced abundantly in the Mis- 
teca and the vicinity of Matamoros. 
From the information which could be 
collected, and some seeds that were re- 
ceived, the plant probably belong to 
the genus Amyris. Its wood is light, 
of a yellowish color, with more or less 
darker yellow veins through the inte- 
rior, of a very aromatic odor, espe- 
cially when rasped or reduced to shav- 
ings, the odor resembling that of 
rhodium, for which it is often substi- 
tuted in the drug-stores. Its essential 
oil has a rather agreeable odor, and 
for this reason it is used in perfumery. 

No. 1,543.— Kola Kuts (F.). 

Kola nuts maybe obtained from any 
of the large wholesale houses in New 
York City. They are quoted at about 
$2 per pound, but might probably be 
obtained much cheaper in quantities. 
A fluid extract is not yet quoted on 
the price-lists we have lately consulted, 
but it will be an easy matter for you 
to prepare one yourself. 

No. 1,544.— PaoPereiro (D. D. S). 

In reply to the query of this cor- 
respondent, we can do no better than 
to quote the following from Thos. 
Christy's New Commercial Plants and 
Drugs, No. 7 (1884). page 66: 

The Pao Pereiro (Oeissoapertnum Iceve 
Baillon : nat. ord. Apocynacece) is a na- 
tive of Brazil, and tne bark of the tree 
has been extensively used by physicians 
in that countiy since it was first intro- 
duced to the notice of the medical pro- 
fession in 1830, by Prof. Silva, as a 
valuable febrifuge and antiperiodic, 
and is still in great favor with Brazilian 
physicians. The bark is also known 
under the name of Pignaciba and 
Canudo amarg(}80. The active prin- 
ciple of the bark was first ertractt-d 
by Santos in 1838, and was called by 
him pereirine. More recently, how- 
ever, M.M. Rochefontaine and De 
Freitas have proposed the name of 
geisaofpermine for it. This alkaloid is 
contained also in the leaves in less 
quantity. It produces poisonous ef- 
fects when given to small animals, 
two milligrammes caui-ing the death 
of a frog, a centigramme similarly 
affecting a full-grown guinea pig, and 
fourteim centigrammes completely 
paralyzing a small dog. The symp- 
toms produced were a slackening of the 
cardiac beats, and of the respiratory 
movements. The voluntary move- 
ments were first paralyzed, then the re- 
flex movements. The sensitive nerves 
remain unaffected as long as the motor 
nerves and the muscular contractility 
are not affected. It is therefore sup- 
posed that geissospermine acts by 
destroying the physiological proper- 
ties of the central nervous gvc.y mat- 
ter. Dr. O. Hesse, who has further 
examined the bark, found at least two 
alkaloids in the bark, one of which is 
very easily soluble in ether, and cor- 
responds best with the alkaloid first 
obtained, for which he retains the 
name of pereirine ; and the other with 
difficulty soluble in ether, and to which 
he gives the name of geissospermine. 
Pereirine is a white amorphous pow- 
der, and appears to be the most 
abundant alkaloid in the bark. It is 
colored red by strong nitric acid, and 
violet-red by pure sulphuric acid. 
Geissospermine forms small white 
prismatic crystals, truncated at both 



ends, is readily soluble in alcohol, but 
nearly insoluble in water and in ether. 
It is freely soluble also in acids; if 
reprecipitated from such solutions by 
ammonium or sodium hydrate, the 
precipitate, at first flocculent, speedily 
becoming crystalline. Strong nitric 
acid dissolves geissospermine with a 
purple-red color, which remains for 
some time at the ordinary tempe- 
rature, but, if heated, the color im- 
mediately disappears, passing into 
orange-yellow. Pure concentrated sul- 
phuric acid dissolves it without colora- 
tion, but after a few seconds the solu- 
tion becomes bluish, afterwards blue, 
and at last again pala 

No. 1,545. — Gelatin Bougies (Mo- 
nad). 

We do no know the mode of prepara 
tion of the special gelatin bouses men- 
tioned by you. But we can tell you, 
in a general way, how medicated gela- 
tin bougies are inade. 

Qelatin, best white 8 parts 

Water, cold 1 part 

Glycerin 6 parts 

Soak the gelatin in the cold water; 
when it is entirely soft, add the 
glycerin and melt the whole together. 
Any medicinal ingredient to be added 
may either be dii^lved in the water 
before the gelatin is soaked in it ; or, if 
it is not readily soluble, ii may be in- 
corporated with the glycerin; or, it 
may be added to the finished mass be- 
fore it sets. A series of glass tubes 
are kept on hand, of an internal dia- 
meter of about three to six millimeters, 
or of such a diameter as has been de- 
manded for the bougies, the interior 
of the tubes is oiled by passing a pellet 
of oily cotton through it, and the tubes, 
whicn must be previously heated, are 
then filled by suction. It is not so con- 
venient to fill them by pouring the 
mass in above, as it is apt to be full of 
air-holes. A small piece of rubber, 
with a pinch-cock, may be attached to 
the upper end, so that when the tube 
is full the pinch-cock may compress 
the tube, and the contents will not 
sink back when the mouth is removed 
from the orifice. The tubes are then 
removed, the i)oint of the finger being 
first pusned under the lower orifice, 
the latter is stoppered, and they are 
then set aside to cool. When cold, 
they may easily be pushed out by means 
of a rod, best preceded by a pellet of 
cotton, so as to fill out the calibre of 
the tube. The bougie is then cut into 
suitable lengths. 

Hager gives the following propor- 
tions: 

Gelatin 1 or 8 parts 

Water 1 ** 2 " 

Glycerin 6 ** 21 ** 

The proportion of glycerin, however, 
is here much too large to produce 
bougies of sufficient elasticity. 

No. 1,546.— Bromo-Chloralum (U.S.) 
We find the following formula on 
our files: 

Alum, in coarse powder 2 pounds 

Boiling water 4 pints 

Water of ammonia q. s. 

Hydrochloric acid, common . q. s. 

Bromine 1 oz. 

Water q. s. 

Dissolve the alum in the boiling 
water. Add 5 gallons of cold water, 
and mix well; then precipitate with 
water of ammonia, until a slight ex- 
cess of free ammonia is present in the 
liquid. Allow to settle, pour off the 
supernatant solution of sulphates of 
ammonium, etc.. and wash the pre- 
cipitate twice with cold water by de- 
cantation. Then transfer the trecip- 
itate to a muslin strainer, allow to 
drain, transfer it to a suitable vessel, 
add the bromine, and cover it air-tight. 
Afterwards add enough hydrochloric 
acid, in smaU quantities at a time, to 
dissolve the precipitate, and then 



enough water to make the product 
measure 1 gallon. Finally filter. 

No 1,547. — Micro-chemistry and 
Mioro-botany (L. and others). 

Besides Wormley's Treatise on Mi- 
cro-chemistry, just issued in second 
edition, there is no work known to us 
which is specially devoted to the study 
of the behavior of chemical substan- 
ces towards tests or towards solvents 
imder the microscope. There are, hoTv- 
ever, numerous works in which frag- 
mentary portions of this field of study 
are treated, not to mention general 
works on the microscope (see oelow), 
some of which devote more or less 
space to it 

The only other work specially devot- 
ed to a similar subject is tne little 
treatise of Poulsen on Botanical Micro- 
chemistry(translated from the Danish, 
published by Cassel & Co., Boston), 
which does not, however, confine it- 
self to .the reactions of chemical 
individuals, but teaches the method of 
identifying or separating structural 
elements m plants by means of re- 
agents. 

To a small extent this field is treated 
by other works, but by none so thor- 
oughly as by this. 

Among works on ** Micro-botany," 
to use this term, there is a large selec- 
tionpossible. 

While nothing can adequately re- 
place oral and practical instruction by 
a competent teacher, in the use of the 
microscope, in making sections, in 
mounting, etc., it is nevertheless pos- 
sible to acquire a good deal of knowl- 
edge and experience by self -instruc- 
tion. For those who have to depend 
upon this, the best work is probably the 
following: 

Strasmurger, Dr. Ed. Das kleine 
botanische Fracticum fiir Anfanger. 
Anleitung zum Sefa^t-Studium der 
mikroskopischen Botanik, etc. 8vo. 
Jena, 1884. [This book should find an 
English translator.] 

Another good aid is: 

Behrens, W. Hilfsbuch zur Ausfiih- 
rung mikroekopischer Untersuchungen 
im Dotanischen Laboratorium. Svo. 
Braimschweig, 1884. 

In addition to these the following 
may be studied: 

Fliiekiger, F. A. Grundla^en zur 
pharmaceutischen Waarenkunde. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1873. 

WiesTier, Dr. J. Die Bohstoffe des 
Pfianzenreichs. 8vo. Leipz., 1873. 



Wiesner, Di\ J. Elemente 



der wis- 
and U. 



senschafthchen Botanik, 
8vo. Wien, 1881, 1884. 

Voql, Dr. Aug. Arzneikorper aus 
den drei Naturreichen in phannakog- 
nostischer Hinsicht. 8vo., Wien, 1880. 
(The introduction is specially valu- 
able.) 

Oldberg and Wall. Companion to 
the U. S. Pharm. 8vo. N. Y., 1884. 
(Appendix.) 

Berg^s Atlas zur pharmaceutischen 
Waarenkunde. 8vo. Berlin, 1866. 

Prof. J. M. Maisch is also expected 
soon to publish a work covering the 
same ground. 

Of special works on the microscope, 
treating of its application to botany, 
we might mention the following out 
of a large number: 

Carpenter, W. B. The Microscope 
and its Revelations. 6th ed. Sm. 8vo. 
Phila., 1881. 

Wythe, J. H. The Microecopist. 8vo. 
Phila., 1880. 

Beale, L. S. How to work with the 
Microscope. 5th ed. 8vo. London, 
1880. 

Hogg,Jabez. The Microscope. Sm. 
8vo. London, 1883. 

Formulee Wanted. — Some of our 
correspondents make inquiries after 
the following: 

Formula of a mucilage like that 
sold in bottles, one for tSfy tolu, and 
another for spruce gum (for chew 
ing). 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 



The Souroe of Todd's Fipmenthol. 

Dear Sir:— Noticing with interest 
the articles in your journal relating to 
pipmenthol and menthol, their deriva- 
tion, manufacture, etc., I shall take 
pleasure, at an early day. in giving 
your readers some facts wnich will, 1 
trust, satisfactorily settle some contro- 
verted points, and perhaps throw 
some light on other questions that as 
yet are a subject of popular inquiry 
only. For lack of time, 1 can hardly 
do more at present than to settle the 
discussion as to the variety of plant 
from which I produce my peppermint 
crystals — pipmenthol. I had indeed 
supposed that the public mind was set 
right in the matter, until my attention 
was called to the article ** Source of 
Todd's Menthol" in the American 
Druggist, June, 1885, p. 115. Un- 
fortunately, I had not observed the 
query on ** peppermint" (No. 1.460, 
p. 77, Am. Druggist for April), which 
called forth this inquiry, or I should 
promptly have corrected a statement 
so misleading. 

In the query referred to, Mr. Christy 
says: '' We have furnished Mr. A. M. 
Todd with his stock of plants." 

The facts are as follows: After 
having discovered and commenced 
the manufacture of pipmenthol^ I 
learned from Mr. Thos. Christy 
that he had Japanese menthol plants 
for sale, and being unable to supply 
pipmenthol in as great quantity as was 
demanded, and thinking it might be 
profitable to make japmenthol also, I 
promptly cabled to him for all his 
plants, also for a shipment of *' white 
Mitcham " and ** black Mitcham " pep- 
perntint, as I wished to determine their 
comparative value on American soil. 
Unfortunately, the plants proved a 
failure, and I have not a aozen of 
either variety from my investment, 
which was, 1 think, over three thou- 
sand plants. As I reported the facts 
to Mr. Christy last summer and fall, 
I was much surprised to see the state- 
ment referred to, for I have not had 
sufficient Japanese plants yet to pro- 
duce an ounce of menthol, nor even to 
determine their value by experimen- 
tal distillation. 

The variety of plants which I have 
exclusively used is the true pepper- 
mint, Mentha piperita^ which is the 
variety we grow in America for the 
essential oil of peppermint. 

This plant is more robust in its 
growth than either of the English va- 
rieties, as I observed them growing in 
the mint fields of Mitcham, England, 
in July, 1875. It differs from them in 
these respects: it is in both leaf and 
stem of lighter color than the ''black 
Mitcham,"' and of somewhat darker 
color than the white Mitcham. The 
stems of the black are a dark purple, 
and the deep-colored veins of the 
leaves give them also a purple hue. 
The "white" has a ^een stem and 
leaf. There is not sufficient difference, 
however, in the general structure of 
the plants, in the opinion of E. M. 
Holmes, to entitle the ** white" and 
''black" to distinctive botanical 
names. Our American variety has a 
light purple stem, but no purple in the 
laaf , so in color it might be called a 
blending of the " black ^ and "white," 
but, as already observed, it is more 
robust in growth than either of the 
others. It is said that there are two 
varieties of the Japanese menthol 
plant (Mentha arvensis) growing in 
Japan, distinguished by a dark and 
lignt color, as in England, and that 
the former grows in the north and is 
more preferable. 

To determine the facts in this case, 
and to test the comparative value of 



each variety in manufacturing and for 
cultivation, I have ordered dii*ect ship- 
ments from Japan, and shall also have 
more English plants. I shall, after 
giving each variety a Uke soil and like 
conditions, carefully note their distinc- 
tive traits and characteristics, deter- 
mine their comparative value, and, if 
possible, their relationship, and will 
find pleasure in giving your readers 
such facts as seem worthy of public 
interest. Meantime I remain, yours 
most respectfully , A, M. Todd. 

NOTTAWA, 8t, J08KPH*8 Co., 

Mich., June 23d, 1885. 



Hospital Stewards in the Army. 

Editor American Druggist. 

Sir : — In your issue of June appears 
a letter signed "Hospital Steward, 
U.S.A.," that does harm to the cause 
that he represents, by inviting the an- 
tagonism of other branches of the 
army, and which conveys to people 
unfamihar with military usages, ex- 
ceedingly erroneous ideas, i am in 
full accord with any efforts tending to 
the increase of the pay and allowances 
of non-commissioned officers, hospital 
stewards included, coincident with an 
increase of efficiency, but I do not 
think that the statements made by 
your correspondent are likely to aid 
the movement desired. 

Beferring in detail to his complaints, 
the social status of hospital stewards 
is regulated partly by the necessities 
arising from the pecuhar conditions \m- 
der which soldiers live, and partly in 
accordance with general customs. 
The social relations of the families of 
officers and enhsted men, with a few 
exceptions, are about what they would 
be in civil life. An officer cannot as- 
sociate on familiar terms with enlisted 
men, whatever may be their merits, 
without damage to discipline, nor can 
the ladies of his family meet on equal 
terms the wives of the men under his 
command without affecting him. That 
the wives and daughters of hospital 
stewards are ** often classed with 
washerwomen and servants of the 
officers " is true, since the wife is 
usually hospital matron, whose official 
duties are limited to washing the hos- 
pital linen. Your correspondent re- 
gards this view as unjust, but admits 
m his closing paragraph that this is 
really their position. The statement 
of authorized allowances is approxi- 
mately correct, but a steward usually 
gets far more than he can legally 
claim. It may be that at some xK>sts 
his one room is ** with the Post-Sur- 
geon's stables," but that it is in very 
close connection therewith may be 
doubted. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred he has as many stoves as he 
needs ; the hospital allowance of fuel is 
sohberal that he can bum all that 
necessity or inclination may require, 
and his allowanee of clothing is greater 
than that of the private soldier. 

As to being ordered '*to button up 
his blouse," which he seems to regard 
as an insult, the order was certainly 
legal, and probably commendable. An 
undershirt, or even white shirt, dis- 
played through an unbuttoned blouse, a 
garment intended to be worn buttoned, 
presents a slovenly and unmilitary ap- 
pearance, and is not tolerated in other 
enlisted men on mihtary duty, or 
while passing an officer. The rank of 
the omcer who gave this order, his 
qualifications, and his parentage had 
better not been introduced. The legal- 
ity or manner of giving an order may 
be questioned in a proper wav, but 
nothing justifies abuse of the authority 
from whom it issued. 

Nor is the advancement of the hos- 

Eital stewards to be obtained by bo- 
ttling the importance of other non- 
commissioned staff positions. The 
Commissary Sergeant is a '* grocery 
clerk,'' but he is a clerk who is practi- 
cally in charge of a large amount of 



valuable property of a character that 
may be easily damaged, or more or 
less readily made away with, unless 
constant care be exercised. It is true 
that his duties are not onerous, and 
that with honesty and sobriety, a quite 
moderate degree of intelligence will 
enable him to accompUsh them satis- 
factorily, but as a rule he does far 
more work than a steward. The 
Quartermaster Sergeant, who *' bosses 
the mules and wagons of his depart- 
ment," does not oo this except indi- 
rectly, and does have many tnings to 
look after. At a small post, anon-com- 
missioned officer of the Une is in 
charge of stables; atlargeposts a ci- 
vilian wagon madter. The 9. M. Ser^, 
receives and compares with the in- 
voices all stores received at the post 
(original packages are not opened!), is 
responsible to his immediate superior 
that all issues are properly made, and 
that the whereabouts of eveiy non-ex- 
pendable article is known. He makes 
out, often personally, and is held re- 
sponsible by the Q.M., for the accuracy 
of the multiple reports and returns of 
the department. He is supposed to, 
and usually does, keep track of the or- 
ders constantly being issued that modi- 
fy existing regulations affecting his de- 
partment. In the same way that your 
correspondent claims to be responsible 
for property, the Q.M. Sergt. is respon- 
sible for one hundred to ten thousand 
times as much. Although not material 
to the issue, both Q. M. and Com. Ser- 
geants are usually old soldiers, the 
value of whose services to the U. S. 
has been proyen by years of trial. 

The clerical duties of a hospital 
steward, at ordinary posts, with the 
exception of a few minutes' daily work 
on the morning report, and the copy- 
ing for transmission and record of 
the official letters of the medical offi- 
cers, occupy about three days at the 
end of each month, an additional day 
at the end of a quarter, and perhaps a 
week at the end of the year. Stewards 
are not responsible for property, ex- 
cept as every soldier is for articles in- 
trusted to him. The legaUy responsible 
party is the Post Surgeon. He has 
charged against his pay the value of 
articles lost or destroyed, for which he 
cannot render a satisfactory explana- 
tion. A steward can only be helcf pecu- 
niarily responsible after trial and sen- 
tence hy a General Court Martial. To 
avoid this, he may make good, short- 
ages in property that has oeen under 
his immediate supervision, but he can- 
not be compelled to do it. 

The compensation of a steward is 
not measured by his pay proper. Be 
sides this, which is for a first enUst- 
ment $30 a month, he receives his 
food, lodging, furniture, clothing, 
lamps and oil, fuel, and to a certam 
extent attendance, since the hospital 
nurses or fatigue parties do such work 
as cutting and carrying his wood and 
bringing water. If he be married, his 
wife is usually appointed hospital 
matron, if she desires the position, and 
receives for washing the hospital bed- 
ding and towels $10 a month and a 
ration. It is safe to say that a mar- 
ried steward receives treble the allow- 
ance of rooms, fuel, etc., to which he 
is entitled. 

In conclusion, there are abundant 
reasons to be offered why an intelli- 
gent and deserving class of non-com- 
missioned officers should receive in- 
creased pay. Misleading statements 
and unfounded claims in pubUc prints 
may do irretrievable damage to their 
hopes, and a just cause needs no such 
bolstering. 

Armt. 



The Hfew Belgian Pharmacopcdla 
has just been issued. It forms a stout 
volume of 800 pa^es. The text is in 
Latin and French. It will go into 
official use on September 1st, 1885. 
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The Medical Directory op Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
the Southern Half of New Jersey. 
1885. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. Pp. 397. Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $2.50. 
This work has heen considerably in- 
creased in its scope since last year, and 
is now the handsomest and most com- 
prehensive directory to physicians, 
pharmacists, and dentists with which 
we are acquainted. Its contents em- 
brace pretty much everything that 
can be expected in a medical directory, 
and its seied-skin, flexible covers, edges 
gilded on a red ground, and clean ty- 
pography, make it a pleasing object for 
the omce table. 

Cholera : Its History, Cause, and Pre- 
vention. By Ezra A. Bartlett, 
M.D. Albany, N. Y. : H. H. Bender 
Pp. 105. Small 8vo. $0.30. 
This is a very well-arranged and 
clearly-written popular ma- 
nual upon the subject of 
Cholera, which treats of the 
History of Cholera, its 
Cause, Propagation and Pre- 
vention, and the Hygiene 
of Food and Drink, and Dis- 
infection. Its size permits 
of the book being carried in 
the pocket, and we recom- 
mend it for popular sale by 
druggists, as something that 
will be in demand this sum- 
mer. 



cal state of the nasal cavity. It is 
clearly written, well illustrated, and 
handsomely published, but lacks both 
table of contents and index. 



Universal-Pharmakopoe. Eine ver- 
gleichende Zusammenstellung der 
zur Zeit in Europa und Nordamerika 
giiltigen Pharmakopoen. Von Dr. 
Bruno Hirsch. 4te Lieferung, 1885. 
We have already in our last volume 
(page 178) drawn attention to this im- 
portant publication, and have allowed 
several numbers to pass by before 
comine: back to the subject, since we 
desired to have a larger selection of 
interesting matter to choose from, so 
that our readers might convince them- 
selves of the importance of this pub- 
lication. We have reason to know 
that the author expected the whole 
work to be passed tnrough the press 
as rapidly as possible. Whatever 
delay there may have been, must be 
the publisher's fault. As it is, we 
could almost wish that the author had 
been able to make use of the 



new 



Proceedings op the Abieri- 
CAN Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, at Thirty-sec- 
ond Annual Meeting, held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Au- 
gust, 1884 ; also the Con- 
stitution, By-laws, and 
Roll of Members, Philadel- 
phia ; 1885. Pp. 623, 174, 

Besides the contents indi- 
cated in the title, Ihis vol- 
ume has a portrait of 
Daniel B. Smith and a Gen- 
eral Index of Volumes 
XVIII. to XXX. of this series, most 
admirably compiled by that pains- 
taking man, Hans M. Wilder. This 
last feature alone Alls 194 pages, and 
should, with the preceding General 
Index, be in the hands of every work- 
ing pharmacist. 

Babyhood is anew monthly magazine, 
of 32 pages, edited by Leroy Milton 
Yale, M.D., and Marion Harland; 
the former editing the medical de- 
partment, the latter supervising the 
aepartments relating to general nur- 
serv routine. It is issued by the 
Babyhood Publishing Co., of 18 
Spruce street. New York, for $0.15 a 
number, or $1.50 a year. It is very 
admirably adapted for the dissenu- 
nation of knowledge relating to the 
physical, mental, and moral well- 
Demg of infancy. 

Hay-Pever and its Successful Treat- 
ment, etc. By Charles E. Sajous, 
M.D., etc. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis, Att'y. 1885. Pp. 103. 
This is the text of an essay read before 
the Philadelphia Laryngological So- 
ciety ia April, 1884. The writer's 
opinion of the cause of the disease co- 
incides with that of previous writers, 
inasmuch as he believes that a heredi- 
tary or acquired predisposition, with 
patnological changes in the mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavity, and the 
existence of a special, existing cause 
are all factors in producing the parox- 
ysm ; and that it "is necessary to re- 
move only one of these three conditions 
to prevent attacks. The greater por- 
tion of the work is, therefore, devoted 
to methods of relieving the pathologi- 




of these disciplines must be drawn 
into the course on pharmacy. 

We have no doubt that this outline 
will be of great value to all students of 
pharmacy, whether they are pupils of 
Prof. Oldberg or not, since the sub- 
jects treated of must be studied bv 
them some time or another, though 
the order in which they are lec- 
tured upon in other schools may differ 
from that adopted by Prof. Oldberg. 

Mittheilungen der K. K. Chemisch- 

Physiologischen Versuchsstation 

PUER Wein^-und Obstbau in Kloster- 

neubergbei Wien. Von Prof. Dr. 

L. Roesler. Vol. IV. Pp. 52, 4to, 

with 48 tables. 

This report contains the results of 

analyses of a large number of wines 

by Dr. Roesler, B. Haas, and L. Wei- 

gert. as well as descriptions of the 

metnods and apparatus employed. 

Druggists* and Travelers' Pocket 

Price Book. Pp. 287. 
This is a book having titles on the 
margin of the left hand page, and the 
remainder of both opposite 
p^es ruled in 14 columns for 
prices of various invoices 
or for making inventories. 
There is also a marginal 
alphabetical index. The book 
seems to have been made so 
decidedly for the benefit of 
the purchaser that the mak- 
er has forgotten his own 
interest in it, so that the 
title-page has no indication 
of wnere or by whom it is 
made, or of its price. 

Supplement to the Trans- 
actions OF THE Sei I. 
KwAi, or Society for the 
Advancement of Medical 
Science in Japan. Tokio. 
Foreign Subscription, 
$2.00. 



a-poi 

effervesce so boisterously, as I am very ii*:rvoii».''—FUegende Blotter. 

British and Belgian pharmacopoeias, 
which are expected to be out in a few 
weeks. The Spanish pharmacopoeia 
has also appeared in a new edition 
since the author's work was begun to 
be printed, but there is so little evi- 
dence of progress visible in the new 
revision that the existence of the new 
pharmacopoeia, outside of Soain, has 
scarcely been noticed or alluaed to in 
the pharmaceutical literature. We 
have no doubt that the author will 
give, in an appendix, a summarv of 
the contents of the several new phar- 
macopoeias. 

We have made a translation of sev- 
eral of the more important articles 
contained in the last-published num- 
ber, which will be found in this issue 
of our journal. 

The work will be completed in 
about 15 numbers, at 2 marks each. 

An Outline of a Course op Study 
IN Practical Pharmacy. By Oscar 
Oldberg, Phar.D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Pharmacy, 
and Director of the Pharm. Labora- 
tory at the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy. Intended as a Guide for 
Students. 8vo. (Published by the 
author.) Chic^o, 1885 (pp. 104). 
This '* outline '' offers a most excellent 
framework around which not only the 
didactic lectures mav be groupea and 
constructed, but which will also be 
found a very serviceable guide for self- 
study, repetition, and self-examina- 
tion. The author did not confine 
himself to theoretical or operative 
pharmacy exclusively, but also trends 
upon chemistry and materia medica, 
rightly believing that certain features 



ITEMS. 
Fruitof the Calabash Tree 
{Cressetitia Cvjete Lin.). — 
The pulp and expressed juice 
are both employed in Brazil 
as a purgative. A grain and 
a half of the alcoholic extract acts as a 
laxative, and seven grains or more as 
a drastic. The fresh pulp is also em- 
ployed locally in erysipelas. It is first 
boiled with water to a black paste, 
vinegar is then added, and it is Doiled 
again. It is applied on linen. — N. Y. 
Med, Jour, from Nouveavx rem^des. 

Paraldehyde. — Mr. Hod^n has 
used this drug as a hypnotic in in- 
somnia unattended with pain, in 
mania, hypochondriasis, delirium 
tremens, and migraine. Compared 
with chloral, it has the advantage of 
not being a cardiac depressant. He 
recommends it also for both acute and 
chronic gout, but finds it imsuitable, 
on account of its pungency, in inflam- 
mations of the throat or stomach. 
This quality always renders free dilu- 
tion necessary. It is weak as an ano- 
dyne, but heightens the effect of 
morphia. — Br. Med. Jour. 

Anagyrine is th6 alkaloid extracted 
by Hardy and Gallois from AnagyHs 
fcetida and A. indica. According to 
the former, small doses act as a tonic, 
but large doses cause the death of 
small aniipals by arresting respira- 
tion. 

Basis for Ointments and Supposi- 
tories.— The seeds of Hopea splendida, 
H. aspera, and some other spfecies are 
said to furnish a fatty matter known 
in the Sunda Islands as myniak tangk- 
awank or myniak aangkawanky which 
is used for various purposes, and 
seems likely to be of value pharma- 
ceutically. 
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' Drag-Store InBuranoe.'* 

Buildings are rated (by insuraoe 
companies) as flrst-class when built of 
bricK or stone, metal or slate roof, 
brick, stone, or metal cornices, divi- 
sion wails extending above roof, iron, 
or iron-lined shutters, front and rear. 

Second-class buildings vary from 
fircit-class in one particular. 

Third-class buildings vary from first- 
class buildings in more than one par- 
ticular. 

.The rates fixed on drugs are, inmost 
cities and to^ns of this State, higher 
than on other classes of merchanoise, 
tbe reasons assigned being that the 
goods are more inflammable, and the 
salvage, in the event of fire, likely to 
be less. The object of our query is to 
demonstrate whether this theory is 
well-foun4ed or otherwise. To accom- 
plish this, I recently sent circulars to 
all members of our Association, as 
"well as a number to other prominent 
druggists in the State, asking them to 
reply to certain questions. 

To these circulars I received 192 re- 

f^lies. The sum of these replies is. as 
oUows: 

Total amount of insurance carried 
by the above number of retail dnumsts 
during the last five years, $9717250. 
(This includes, in a few cases, insur- 
ance on real estate; but the total 
amount so included does not probably 
exceed $60,000.) 

Total amount of premiums paid dur- 
ing that time by above number was 
$47,287.66. 

Total amount paid above parties for 
losses durine same time, $15,476.02. 

These replies represent 109 towns 
and cities m this State, including all 
theprincipal ones. 

The highest rate of premium re- 
ported is Si per cent. (This is outside 
of oil towns, which I have not included 
in this report, where as high as 10 per 
cent is charged.) The lowest rate re- 
ported in stock companies is i per cent 
(this by four parties only). 
Number reporting rate of 1% and up- 
ward 112 

Number reporting rate of %% and under 83 
Average rate about H% 

Bates on other lines of merchandise, 
when given, are found to be from 10 to 
25 per cent lower than those on drugs. 
The deduction from the above sum- 
mary is that, notwithstanding the 
claim of insurance companies to the 
contrary, retail drug stocks do not 
appear to bum more frequently, or 
show a greater loss than other lines of 
merchandise rated lower. That part 
of the stock carried in retail drug stores 
is verv Inflammable, is not denied. 
That the druggists are, by the very 
nature of theirousiness, trained to the 
exercise of more than ordinary care, 
appears, however, to be lost sight oi 
b V insurance men in fixing tiie hazard. 
Tnere is certainly no class of their 
patrons that exercise more precau- 
tions to prevent fires and accidents 
than retail druggists. This is promi- 
nently emphasisEed in the summing-up 
which these replies enable me to make. 

The moral hazard, which none better 
than the experienced insurance people 
know how to value, is what we are 
justified in calling first-class among 
drugffists. Thirteen losses reported by 
192 oruggists in five years (five of 
which were for $100 and under) are 
certainly no proof of ** extra hazard- 
ous" risk. The only loss of any im- 
portance, and which makes up more 
than one-half of the total sum paid all 
parties beard from, was that of Messrs. 

* From a paper read by M. N. Kline at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting olT the Penni^ylTaaia Fharmaoeuti- 
crI AMOciaUon. 



Dale <Sc Hart^ of York, of $9,000. 
Their fire originated in the store 
and was causea by benzin. Nearly 
all the other losses resulted from fires 
in neighboring stores. Neither is there 
reason to believe, from the statement 
of those who included in their replies 
their exi)erience for twenty or even 
thirty years back, that the data given 
for five years does not fairly cover 
the average for the longer penod. 

These replies, coming as they do in- 
discriminately from members of the 
trade from all sections of the. State, 
and representing, as we have a right 
to assume they do, a fair averajj^, 
then justify a calculation something 
like this: 

Total number of druggists in 
Pennsylvania 1,800 

Arera^ amount of insurance 
carried by each, say $4,000 

Average rate of premmm paid . . 1^ 

Total amount paid in premiums 
for five years $420,000 

Losses paid in five years, average 
for each party insured bein^ $80, mak- 
ing a total of $144,000; leaving a gross 
profit to insurance companies upon re- 
tail drug stocks alone, during five 
years, or$276,000. 

It would appear from the above that, 
allowing interest on capital, mode* 
rate commissions to brokers, agents, 
and other necessary expenses, we 
would still be justified in expectmg a 
material reduction, in rates of pre- 
mium. But insurance companies claim 
to have been losing money, and have 
for this reason latterly advanced rates 
all aroimd. Is there not probably 
some other reason for this condition 
than the large losses by fire? In a 
very carefully prepared report, made 
by the committee of the National 
Wholesale Drug Association in 1833, 
we find the following: 

** It is shown, in tne official table of 
the business of insurance companies 
in three States, that 129 companies 
pay an average of $31,660 each for 
s^aries of omcers alone; e^ual to 
.07 per cent of their total mcome. 
Commissions about .15 per cent, and 
other expenses about .15 percent ad- 
ditional, an average of .37 ner cent on 
their total income. At tnis rate of 
expenditure, apparently not reduced 
since t^e currency infiation, it is not 
surprising that 66 comi>anies paid out 
more than their income in 1882.^' Four- 
teen British offices doing business in 
the United States i*eported in 1879 that 
their expenses in America were 31 per 
cent. 

What do the publications of the in- 
surance people show with refererence 
to the losses in drug stores? The 
Philadelphia Insurance Chart, i>ub- 
lished by Mr. J. H. C. Whiting, gives 
the total number of fires in Pniladel- 
phia during ten years ending with 1833, 
retail drug stores, as 22, Total loss on 
same, $18,838; per cent of loss on 
amount insurance carried by above, 
10.3. The same authority gives the 
percentage of loss on the amoimt in- 
sured in wholesale drug-stores result- 
ing from 18 fires during the same time 
at 6.8 per cent, while the percentage 
of loss resulting from 47 fires in whole- 
sale dry-goods and trimming-stores 
was 17.3 per cent. Certainly not an 
unfavorable exhibit, even by their own 
showing, for our branch of trade. 

** Enough has been said, I think, to 
demonstrate clearly that we have rea- 
son for energetic protest ag^unst the 
discrimination made by insurance 
companies against druggists. The next 

E roper matter for our consideration is 
ow this can be remedied. As long as 
rates are arbitrarily fixed by combina- 



tions, a simple protest, even coming, 
as it might, from so respectable a 
body as our own, would avail but 
Uttle. 

** Among the answers received,, a 
few stated that they were insuring in 
mutual companies, and the assessments 
in such companies api)ear to have made 
the cost of tneir iosurance average lees 
than i per cent.'^ 

This may be worth remembering, 
and may give us a clue to one of the 
remedies available. I quote ^ain 
from the report made to the N. W. D. A. 
in 1883: 

'* Mutual companies for counties and 
cities, or for merchants or manu- 
facturers, in a State, work admirably, 
if careful to receive reliable members 
and good risks. They are not so ef- 
fectual, and lose their economical and 
reliable features, if extended over too 
large a territory, and may prove to be 
no safeguard in case of extensive fires 
in cities. They well illustrate that the 
business can be done inexpensively." 

The same committee, reporting to 
the meeting of the Association held in 
St. Louis, 1884, stated that the ex- 
perience of a number of manufacturers 
m New England States, whose risks 
had been rated as ** hazardous," and 
who had been charged from 3 to 5 per 
cent by stock companies, had reduced 
the cost of their insurance to less than 
30 cents on the hundred dollars by 
mutual insurance. They have none 
of the lar^ expenses of stock com- 
panies which include heavy salaries, 
enormous commissions, and large office 
expenses. 

As retail drug stocks are usually 
comparatively small and but few in 
nmnber in each city or town, an ex- 
periment of mutual insurance by this 
class of dealers in this State would 
seem to be.worthy of serious conside- 
ration. I suggest the appointment of 
a committee to further investigate 
this subject, and report at our next 
annual meeting. Informing ourselves 
thoroughly as to the facts upon what 
might be termed our side of this ques- 
tion must result in a benefit to all. In 
this, as in everything, ** knowledge is 
power." Many of our number nave 
submitted to exorbitant rates without 
having any facts or figures with which 
to combat them. Agitation may result 
in an equalization, if not a general 
lowering of rates. One of the parties 
heard from reports to me that, having 
determined to do his own insuring, he 
found that the company, rather than 
lose bis business, reduced his rate from 
li to -ft per cent. 

Before closing this paper, it may be 
well to refer to the importance of one 
precautionary measure which some 
of you may neglect. Retail druggists 
sometimes do not take an annual in- 
ventory of stock on hand, and, in the 
event of a fire, are consequently im- 
able to furnish proper proofs of their 
loss. 



Medical Disoovery.— The French 
Academy of Medicine has recently 
awarded a prize to Dr. Murrell *^ for 
the discovery of nitro-glycerin as 
a remedy for angina pectoris." This 
announcement amuses the Hornxjo- 
opathic World. Dr. Murrell pub- 
lished his "discovery" in 1880; the 
French Academy discovers the dis- 
covery in 1885 ; while, according to the 
Homoeopathic Worldy Dr. Constantine 
Hering and Dr. Dud^n established 
and defined the medicinal value of 
nitro-glycerin, or glonoiney as they 
ccJled it, *' about the time Dr. MurreU 
was learning to walk— if , indeed| his 
evolution had advanced so far, 
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An Incompatibility of Chloral Hy- 
drate. 
Prom a recent paper by Prof . G. F. 
H. Markoe in the Boat Med, and 
Surg, Joum., we abstract the follow- 
ing: 

In December, 1884, the writer had 
sent to him a bottle containing a mix- 
ture, and a prescription, of which the 
following is an exact copy : 
B Bromide potass., 

Chloral hydrate && 3 "j. 

Tr. opii et camph., 

Syr. zingiber fia 5 ias. 

M. Sig. One or two teaspoonfuls in 
half a wine-glass of water every two to six 
hours. For sleep. 

The claim was made by the physi- 
cian that the pharmacist who dis- 
pensed the mixfure had made a mis- 
take, and the matter was put into 
the writer's hands for invesitigation. 
The mixture as received consisted of 
two layers — a clear, dark-brown 
liquid floating ux>on a light-colored 
dense liqmd. The dark-colored super- 
natant hquid had an intensely strong 
taste, in which the characteristic taste 
of chloral hydrate predominated; but 
it was mooified by the presence of 
ginger, camphor, and cmise, all of 
which could be recognized. On shak- 
ing the two liquids together, a some- 
what turbid mixture resulted ; on 
standing, the two layers formed again. 
The prescription was then made up 
with tne result that the ingredients 
separated into two layers, apparently 
in the same way with the mixture sent 
for examination. The writer could 
discover no practical difference in the 
two samples and therefore concluded 
that some decomposition had taken 
place. 

Numerous experiments were tned, 
which served to show that the addition 
of potassium bromide, sodium bro- 
mide, sodium chloride, and magnesium 
sulphate to strong solutions of chloral 
by urate, together with the presence of 
alcohol, determined a separation of 
the liquids into two layers. Ammonium 
chloride, ammonium bromide, potas- 
sium nitrate, and caJciiun bromide, 
did not disturb the same chloral solu- 
tions. 

The practical lesson to be learned 
from tnis incompatible prescription 
is that alcoholic preparations should 
not be prescribed with chloral hydrate, 
especiculy not in connection with the 
bromides of potassium and sodium: 
because, if the solutions used are at all 
concentrated, the chloral will separate 
as alcoholate, float on the surface^ and 
a fireat risk will be incurred of giving 
a large overdose, the patient having 
received no caution with regard to 
the necessity of shaking the contents 
of the bottle before taking a dose. 

Note.— The same question was laid 
before us by a correspondent in 1881, 
and we gave an answer imder Query 
No. 949, October, 1881, p. 302. The 
results then arrived at agree with 
those of Prof. Markoe.-^ED. Am. 
Druog. 

Tramnatloine is a name given by 
Auspitz, of Vienna, to a solution of 
about one part of gutta-percha in ten 
parts of chloroform— a syrupy liquid 
naving the odor of chloroform and a 
color and consistence proportionate to 
the amount of gutta percha used. [As 
chloro-percha, this has already been 
used in the United States more than 
twenty years, and employed as a pro- 
tective covering for the skin. Auspitz, 
however, adds to it sulphur, iodoform; 
salicylic, boric, or pyrogallic acid, with 
a view to greater remedial action. It 
is to be doubted, however, whether a 
vehicle so insoluble in ordinary men- 
strua as g[utta-percha will be capable 
of relinquishing any remedial age!nts 
incorporated with it when applied to 
the skin or ulcerated surfaces.— En. 
Am. Dbuogist.] 



Antipyrine as an Antipyretic. 

Dr. Geo. B. Shattuck, in reporting a 
series of trials of antipyrine in the 
Boston City Hospital {Boston Med, and 
Surg. Joum.), says that 2 grammes 
were given hypodermically at once, in 
a case of sun-stroke, and the patient 
made a rapid recovery^ although 
brought to the hospital with a tem- 
perature of 107"* Fahr. The remedy 
was given in several cases of intermit- 
tent fever without interrupting the 
chills or appreciable effect. The fall 
in temperature ordinarily begins about 
an hour after the remedy is taken, and 
reaches its lowest point in from three 
to five hours after the full dose of 6 
grammes in divided doses. A fall of 
3 to 6 degrees is easily obtained. The 
change in the rate of the pulse is less 
marked. The urine is somewhat di- 
minished, is free from albumin, and 
but little altered in color. 

Dr. Shattuck indorses antipyrine as : 
(a) An efficient and reasonably safe 
antipyretic, without antiperiodic prop- 
erties; (Jb) whose exhibition in proper 
doses is, as a rule, unattended oy 
serous discomforts or drawbacks; (c) 
by reducing a high temperature it fre- 
quently siiDstitutes C€um for excite- 
ment, and sleep for restlessness; (d) 
otherwise it does not usually modify 
the course of the disease, and certainly 
not of typhoid fever; (c) the quality of 
the sample used must be carefully 
watched, a poor article will produce 
vomiting, chiUs and collapse, when a 
good one will not; or. on the other 
hand, may be inefficient when the 
pure drug would have proved effective. 
[The author is probably not Siwaxe 
that antipyrine is made only by one 
firm, the largest anilme color works 
in the world. We never observed any 
difference in the product. It is only 
sold in the original one oz. packages, 
and being prepared under the control 
of the most competent chemists, is not 
hkely to vary in quality. Of course, 
it is quite proper to examine the lat- 
ter, but to do so properly, is not an 
easy matter for any but a well-trained 
chemist.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] 

The Ocoasionally Ofibnsive Odor of 
Simple Syrup. 

In most ** refined" sugars of com- 
merce we find ultramarine, added by 
the manufacturer to overcome the un- 
desirable yellow tinge of the refined 
sugar (blue and yellow are comple- 
mentary colors I). Ultramarine con- 
tains sulphur (probably as a sodium 
polysulphide) in combination, which 
develops HsS on treatment with acids. 
The simple syrup, which generally 
contains more or less invert-su^ar or 
glucose (either originally present in the 
sugar, or produced by the ebulUtion), 
sometimes acquires an acid reaction, 
due most likely to products caused by 
a species of fermentation induced by 
micro-organisms (torula, penicillium, 
et al). 

The free acid of the syrup reacting 
on the sulphide present would generate 
HiS, which, if present even in minute 
quantity, would makea.compjaratively 
uirge volume of syrup offensive to the 
smell. 

The offensive odor, which has come 
under my notice several times, and al- 
ways in summer, while it shows the 
unmistakable presence of HaS, also 
has a pungent element in it, which 
might DC attributed to the simul- 
taneous presence of acetic or formic 
acids. 

In the presence of a base, e. g., lime 
(which does sometimes occur in sugar 
as a remnant from purification process) 
— ^the necessary conditions for the de- 
velopment of lactic acid might also 
exist, viz., the presence of the peni- 
cillium, the base, sugar, and the re- 
quired temperature, as we have it in 
summer, 70** -80** F. In no case did I 
find excessive pressure or effervescence 



as of developed CO.. Syrup mmplex 
is best prepared and preaerved by bofl- 
ing the sugar witli water for a few 
mmutes, straining through new cloth 
previously rinsed in boiling water, and 
fiUing into clean bottles previously 
heated up to the boiling point in a 
water-bath; the bottles ought then to 
be capped and kept in the cellar.— A. 
Dbjbsohbb. 

On Golohloin. 

Some time ago, A. Hondte published 
the results of investigations on the 
nature of the active principle of col- 
chicum. He announced the discoveiy 
of crystallizable cc^chicin, and gare 
a description of the process of extrac- 
tion and the properties of the sub- 
stance. (See Am. Druoo., 1884, p. 163.) 
The results obtained bv fiond^ 
differ so much from those ootained by 
HerteU, who worked under Dragen- 
dorff's direction, that Mr. C J. Bender 
determined to examine Hond^' state- 
ment criticaUv. His results are now 
published in the Phartn. CentrdOiaUe 
of June 25th, and are given here in ab- 
stract. 

Mr. Bender extracted 48} kilos ot 
colchiciun seed, first with 600 Utere, 
and then again with SCO Uters of hot 
alcohol of 95 per cent. The liquid 
having been cleared hy settling and 
filtering, the alcohol was distilled off 
at a gentle heat. The residue was then 
made up ¥dth water to 30 liters, and 
the Uqmd deprived of fat by repeated 
shaking witn petroleum-ether. The 
aqueous solution, after being separated 
from the ethereal solution of lat, was 
slightly warmed to remove traces of 
the petroleiun-ether, and filtered i^r 
coohng. The yeUowish-brown filtrate 
was men shaken with 25 kilos of 
chloroform (free frora alcohol) dunog 
two hours, and set aside for some time 
to settle. 

When thehquidshad becomesharplj 
separated, the chloroform solution of 
colchicin was removed, treated with 
bicarbonate of sodium, and as much of 
the chloroform distilled ofiE at a gentle 
heat as possible. The residue, dried 
to a constant weight, amounted to 276 
Gm., or to 0.669 percent of the original 
colchicum (taken as air-dry). After ad- 
dition of soda to the liquid treated with 
chloroform, and repeated agitation 
with fresh nortions of the latter, jW 
Qm. more of a dark-colored alkaloid, 
having the nauseous odor of hyoscya- 
mine, were obtained, which was not 
further studied. 

The crude colchicin obtained above 
was dissolved in 250 Gm. j;the original 
has 25 eg. . which we beheve to be a 
misprint lor 250 g.] of alcohol at a 
gentle hecUi. The solution was allowed 
to cool, and the loss by evaporation 
restored. It was then mixed with 
250 Gm. each of chloroform and 
benzin, and set aside for several 
days in a lukewarm place to evap- 
orate spontaneously. At no time 
was there a sign of crystals observ- 
able, even when the bulk had dimin- 
ished to 250 Gm. Subsequent renewed 
treatment with tartaric acid and warm 
water, and removal of resinous matter, 
led to no better i:e8ult. The colchion 
is finally obtained as a pale yellowish, 
amorphous powder, amounting to 
0.4948 per cent of the original weight 
of the seeds. It was impossible to ob- 
tain an absolutely colorless prepara- 
tion, since traces of colchicoresin ac- 
comptany it, which has an enormous 
coloring power, and is not entirely m- 
soluble in water. 

Hondte* crystalline colchicm ^ 
therefore, a myth. True colchicin is 
always obtained as an amorphous 
powder, melting at 146^ C, and » 
neutral. It cannot combine with «;w 
and even its tannate is an indeflniw 
compoimd. Bender's colchicin was 
found to be absolutely identical wiw 
that obtained and studied by Herteu 
and Dragendorff . 
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PiUs.* 

I^'lls containing AloeSy Besina and 
Qum Renins. 
I HAD meant originaUy to have in- 
terwoven some historical details into 
tliese purely dispensing ohservations. 
A puhlic request for aid in this direc- 
tion turned out a blank failure; and 
perhaps it is better that the subject 
slioula be limited and I have had to 
trust solely to my own experiences in 
TVest-end pharmacy. The names of 
aloes pills, not coimtins proprietaxy 
or patent medicines, are legion. They 
are perplexing in manipulation and 
are not a pleasant task. 

Foremost in reputation are Dr. Mar- 
shall Hairs pills. 
9 Aloee Barbad., 
Sapon. Castil., 
Exfe. glyoyrrhizaa, 

Theriac. . . &a pp. asquales. 

Dissolve in water; strain and eyaporate 
to a proper pilular oonsistence. 

The doctor probably had never per- 
sonally dispensed his own formula. By 
the simple substitution of piilvis gly- 
cyrrhizsB for the extract they are pre- 
pared with ease and with no detriment 
to their therapeutic value. Innumer- 
able other forms I leave unnoticed, as 
they are all made b;^ means of one or 
two excipiente, wmch may be illus- 
trated by those known as Lady Hes- 
keth's, Lady Webster's. Lady de Cres- 
pie^y's iills, and by other synonyms. 

According to Dr. Paris, these dinner 
pills are the Pilulae stomachicae vulgo 
pilulfiB ante dbum of the Codex Meoi- 
camcntarius Parisiensis Editio Quinta, 
▲.i>. 1758. 

Original Form. 

Q Aloes opt 3vi. 

Mastiches, 

Rosanim rubr fi& 3 ij. 

Syr. absinthii q.s. 

M. Ft. massa, in pilulas gr. iij. dividenda. 

This was abandoned either by the 
illustrious ladies named ; or more pro- 
bably by an ingenious assistant, who, 
by discwling the prescribed excipients 
and adding soap, made a more scien- 
tific compound. Distinction must amin 
be drawn between stock pills and those 
extemporaneously prepared. 

For the mass, this became the for- 
mula:— 

9 Aloes 6 

Hastich 2 

iST'*}-- «* 

Beat in hot iron mortar until incor- 
porated, and divide into three-grain 
pills. 

The soap is doubled and water omit- 
ted in extCTiporaneous dispensing, and 
the following may be accepted as a cor- 
rect formula:— 

9 Aloes 3vL 

Mastiches 3ij. 

P. Saponis 3 i. 

M. et divide in pilulas, gr. |ij. 
(Made with dec. aloes oomp. 3 ss.) 

All aloetic pills and those containing 
resin or gum resin may be made in 
three ways. 

1. Distilled water. 

2. Mucilage. 

3. Decoct, aloes comp. 

Each, taken alone, is successful; the 
compound decoction of aloes works 
beautifully and gives a gloss when 
finished like a coat of varnish. No 
powder should be added to the pills 
when made with the last excipient. 

9 Ext. aloes Barbad 3 88. 

Pulv. scammon gr. xij. 

Sapon. dur gr. vi. 

Misce. Fiant. pil. xij. 

This very usual formula (and varia- 
tions) is dispensed easily ana best with 

Decoct, aloes comp gtt ij. 

A 7i per cent solution of caustic lime 
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is not a bad solvent for gum-resins 
(aloes 1 in 15; ammoniacum 1 in 4; 
guaiacum 1 in 7), but it cannot be re- 
commended for pill-making though 
capable of ingemous applications m 
dispensing. 
9 CambogisB, 

PuIt. sciilfis aa gr. xij. 

Saponis dur 3 i. 

M. Fiant pil. xlviij. 

Here the homceopathic treatment 
with distilled water, mucilage, or de- 
coct, aloes comp. will serve equally 
well. 

Pix burgundica is manipulated into 
pills by softening the mass in a warm 
mortar; weieh, cut, and roll on a 
machine slightly warmed and give a 
fin^ to the pills on a cold slab. They 
will keep when made according to tho 
following formula: — 

9 Picis burgund 3 i* 

Puiy. altnaBSB, 

CersB flav89 && gr. vi. 

In pilulas xij. dividend. s.a. 

Canada balsam, manipulated by 
heat, recjuires to be set with calcined 
magnesia— « good result is obtained. 

9 Balsam, canadens 3 i. 

Magnes. calc gr.60. 

In pil. xij. dividend B.a. Non sine calorc. 

If made with pulv. glycyrrhizeB, 70 
grains would be required. 

Pills containing Oils^Hydrocarbona^ 

or '^ 



This is a group rather than a class. 

The difficulty which occurs with 
respect to essential oils is due to a 
natural desire on the prescriber's part 
to enhance the medicinal efficcu;^ of a 
pill, or more thoroughly to disguise its 
taste. His attention is not directed to 
the fact that a lar^e quantity of a 
volatile li<iuid cannot oe combined with 
the solid ingredients without some spe- 
cial manipulation. 

Without any wrong intention, a 
good deal of the essential oil never 
gets incorporated. Tet we are bound 
as pharmacists to observe the motto, 
'' Ftescriptions accurately dispensed." 

One ruie must be observed : arrange 
for the oil first, and let remaining in- 
gredients be an after-consideration. 

No excipient or manipulation will 
save the puis when the whole formula 
is indiscriminately mixed together. 

Saf etv nes in considering two things : 
(1) With which of the ingredients will 
the essential oil mix best f Take that 
always, and^ if I may use the expres- 
sion, thus kill the oiL When aloes is 
present, the dispenser is rescued from 
the dilemma. But there may be no 
such substance present, or the oil, 
volatile or otherwise, or a hydrocarbon 
pure may stand alone. Then comes 
the question to be considered : (2) With 
what substance will the oil combine so 
as to be incorporated in a pill mass ? 

Four chief excipients are at disposal, 
associated often with a non-hygrosco- 
pic powder. 

1. Cera | ^* | color to color. 

2. Pulv. saponis dur. 
8. Calcinea magnesia. 

4. Calcium phosphate, precipitated. 

Recently an objection has been raised 
to wax, either white or yellow; but as 
the quantity required is so very small, 
and the reid object is to retain the 
whole of a most fugitive remedial 
a^nt, the objection may be overruled. 
Lime is a questionable aid. 

9 Ext. ooloo. comp gr. iv. 

Ext. rhei gr. ij. 

01. carui. gtt. ij. 

M. Fiant pil. ij. Mitte xij. 

The formula has an innocent appear- 
ance, but twelve pills require twelve 
drops of oil. 

To each two drops add first, either 
cerffi fiavsd gr. i. or magnesiaB calcinat. 
gr. i. 

Take another formula, the medical 
intention of which it is not easy to 
determine. I hope my audience will 



credit me for not bringing any ficti- 
tious recipes before their notice. 

9 Pulv. saponis ^ss. 

01. caryoph nixij. 

M. secundum art«iii, in pilulas xij. di- 
vidend. 

The object probably was to exhibit a 
cordial stimulant. 

The dispenser is at liberty to use his 
own discretion, and he ms^ be advised 
to complete the formula oy the addi- 
tion of — 

Gale, phosphat. precip gr. x. 

Magnes. calcin ^r. vi. 

With regard to the following recipe 
no full direction can be given, as its 
dispensing depends upon the state in 
which pharmacists keep each and all 
of the ingredients. The oil complicates 
the formula, and must be the first 
care. 

9 Pil. aloes c. myrrh., 

Ferri sulph a& gr. i. 

Pil. galban. comp gr. iss. 

Ol. puleffii gtt. i. 

M. Ft. pil. Mitte xij., i. ter qnotidie 
ante cibos. 

It cannot combine as so prescribed. 
Mix the oil first with— 

Pulv. saponis gr. vi. 

At the risk of being charged with 
repetition, I would state that to add 
the soap to the pill mass is useless; 
treat the oil first, in all cases, and dis^ 
pense afterwards mcundunn artem. 

An ancient recipe for Pilulse colo- 
cvnthidis, P. L., 1773, comes under 
this category. It was called 

PilulcB ex Ducbua. 

9 Colocynth pulp, 

Scammony &a J ij. 

Oil of cloves 3 ij. 

Syrup of buckthorn q. s. 

Mix and form into a pill-mass. The 
composition is scientific; the ol. caryo- 
phyllorum will make it keep for an in- 
definite length of time. 

Add the oil to the scammony, and, 
when thoroughly incorporated, the 
colocynth. Mucuage in place oi ^r- 
upus rhamni would make a better lor- 
mula. The old celebrated preparation 
of colocynth was devised by Oalen. 
imder the name of Pilulse coccisB, oi 
which innumerable imitations have 
arisen. 

Under this heading must come bal- 
sam of coptaiva, though I have not my- 
self seen it ordered in the shape of 
pills except in foreign pharmacy. 
There are two methods, neither partic- 
ularly good, stin with care, effective. 

9 Bals. copaiv89 3ss. 

Magnes. calcinat 3 ss. 

M. Fiant pil. vi. 

Wait five minutes and stiffen with 
pulv. glycyrrhizae. 
9 Bals. copaivffi, 

Magnes. calc a& 3 ss. 

Cersa flavaa. gr. vi. 

M. Ft. pU. vi. 

Make these on a warm slab; melt 
the wax; add the balsam, and, finally, 
the calcined magnesia. A pretty fair 
result is more expeditiously obtained 
than by the former process. 

Neither formula is quite satisfactory. 

Oil of turpentine. Oleum terebin* 
thinsB is troublesome to exhibit in a 
pilular form. The general plan used 

IS— 

9 01. terebinth mxl. 

Magnes. calc gr. xxij. 

CersB albss gr. viij. 

M. Ft. pil. viij. 

Melt aiid mix the wax with the tur- 
pentine and add the magnesia last. 

Carbolic acid may be made into a 
pill-mass wit^ white wax and soap. 
C. A. 18. CersB alb. 5. Saponis 1. A 
preferable form is— 

9 Add. carbolic gr. xxiv. 

Pulv. glycyrrh. . . .• gr. xlviij. 

Mucilag gtt. iv. 

M. Fiant pU. xvi. i. ter die sumenda. 

Croton oil has unfortunately some- 
times to be given to patients in a help- 
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less statSj in which case a pill would 
be inadmissible. This formula is used, 
and the remedy la put on the back of 
the tongue: — 

3 01. crotonis mij. 

Pulv. sacchar. alb gr. viij. 

M. Fiat oleosaocbarum. 

On the other hand, nothing is more 
easy to dispense than croton oil, be- 
cause it is of a thick viscid nature, and 
the dose is so small. 

9 01. crotonis uiiv. 

Pulv* glycyrrh ^\, 

Mucilag gtt. xij. 

M. Ft. pil. viij. 

The only remark needed is that in 
this formula, syrup and other simple 
ezcipiente are inferior to mucilag, 
advantage being taken of the emulsive 
properties of the latter. 

9 Pulv. BcillaB, 

Ext. coloc. CO. aa gr. vi. 

01. croton THi. 

M. Ft. pil. tree, una omni altern. die 
Bumenda. 

Use the powdered squill to combine 
with the oil ; then add the colocynth. 
Do not at first mix the three ingredi- 
ents. 

Creasote may be dispensed in various 
ms^nners, all successful, so that crumb 
of bread, a traditional excipient, be 
excluded. 

9 Creasoti nixxiv. 

Pulv. Baponis gr. xij. 

Gale, phosphat .gr. xxxvi. 

M. Fiant pil. xij. 
9 Creasoti nixxiv. 

Cersa flavse, 

Saponis aa gr. xij. 

Puiv. glycyrrh q.s. 

M. Fiant pilules xij. 
9 Creasoti mxij. 

Sapon dur gr. vi. 

P. glycyrrh 3 ss. 

M. Fiant pilules xij. 

An easy method, whei^ large quan- 
tities are concerned, is the follow- 
ing:— 

9 Creasoti nixxiv. 

Pulv. glycyrrh 31. 

Mucilag gtt. xxiv. 

M. Ft. pil. xxiv. 

That is creasote and mucilage equal 
parts, and stiffen the mass with 
powdered liquorice. 

Camphor pills, except as a quasi- 
proprietary medicine, kept ready- 
made by pharmacists, are not much 
used in England. In France, they are 
in considerable request, owing to the 
prestige given to this remedy by Ras- 
pail. They are usually coated so as to 
present an attractive appearance. 

It should be recollectedthat camphor 
when in compound, and particularly 
when associated with vegetable ex- 
tracts, exerts a deliquescent power, 
which is obviated by the subsequent 
and final addition of a minute quantity 
of tragacanth. A dispensing error is 
to i)owder the camphor extomporan- 
eoiisly for immediate use. Whether 
this be effected by means of rectified 
spirit or by any other mode, the cam- 
pnor retains a certain dampness which 
complicates the result. 

It should always be kept for dis- 
pensing purposes in a perfect state of 
comminution in a well stoppered, wide- 
mouth bottle. Though it may cake to- 
gether, this is of little consequence as 
it disintegrates with the utmost facil- 
ity. 

Hence I omit precautions, usually 
advised, believing that the state of the 
camphor itself is the main cause of 
embarrassment. 

9 Ext. hyoscyam gr. xxxvi. 

Camphorss gr. xij. 

M. Fiant pilulsB xij., quarum i. vel ij. 
quando opus sit, sumenda). 

Should the henbane extract be in a 
suitable condition, work together and 
add pulv. tragacanthae, gr. ij. Should 
it be too soft, use heat as an aid-ex- 
cipient, and then add the camphor. 



Camphor Pills. Small, 

9Camphor8B gr. xxiv. 

Glycerin, c. tragac q.s. 

M. Fiant plulss xij. 

Camphor Pills, Medium. 
9 CamphorsB gr. xxxvi. 

01. ricin • gtt. viij. 

Pulv. saponis gr. vi. 

M. Fiant pilules xij. 

Olive oil as a substitute may be cor- 
rect in theory, but it is not satisfactory 
in practice. 

Camphor Pills. Large. 

9Camphor8B gr. xlviij. 

Pulv. tragac gr. iij. 

Saponis gr. vi 

Syrup, simnl til xx 

M. Fiant pifulas xij. 

Chemical Preparations. 

Judgment is required in this most 
important section, and the dispenser 
must bring his chemistry to bear upon 
his work. Some substances are poi- 
sons in the strongest acceptation of the 
term ; and as no pharmacist preparing 
a liquid formula for internal use woula 
dispense these otherwise than in solu- 
tion, he is bound to obev the same law 
when they enter into the composition 
of a pill mass. The exact solvent is im- 
material, so that it be in itself harmless, 
and for this purpose glycerin is on 
the average the most effective. When 
chosen, the subseouent use of mucilage 
is contra-indicatea. 

Other substances have a crystalline 
structure which must be destroyed, 
for in so far as they remain crystal- 
line they cu*e intractable. Here perfect 
solution is desirable but not essential. 
These remarks are purposely a repeti- 
tion of a former statement. 

Certain chemicals are light and 
bulky, and therefore need a preparar 
torv aid-excipient; some are heavy 
and compact, and require special treat- 
ment; others a^ain are exceedingly 
difilcult to combme, and for them an 
admirable excipient is available. 

Such are the more salient points to 
which I would direct attention; it is 
for you who are chemists as well as 
druggists to amplify and extend the 
series. 

Mercuric Chloride. — Bichloride of 
mercury, corrosive sublimate. 

9 Hydrarg. perchlor gr. iij. 

Glycerini th, iij. 

Pulv. acacias gr. xlv. 

Conf. roses oanin gr. xv. 

M. Fiant pilules xxiv. 

Dissolve the sublimate in the glyce- 
rin. 

A medical man wrote the following 
ingenious recipe: 

^ Hydrarg. Iperchlor.] gr. i. 

Ammon. onlorid gX* ^j» 

Aquas vi iij, 

Pulv. glycyrrh 91. 

Mellis q.s. 

M. Fiant pilules viij. 

Dissolve the sublimate in solution of 
ammonium chloride. 

We have no right as dispensers to 
use an extraneous chemical unless or- 
dered, but here the principle of solu- 
tion was recognized . v ariations of the 
formula will offer no difliculty ; only in 
th^ first instance use a haimless sol- 
vent. 

Mercurous Chloride. — Hydrargyri 
submurias, calomel 

9 Hydrarg. submur gr. xxxvi. 

Conf. roses canin q.s. 

Pulv. tragacanth gr. iij. 

M. Fiant pilules xij. 

A very usual formula to which 
there is no objection; 

9 Hydrarg. submur gr. xxxvj. 

Mannes gr. xviij. 

M. Fiant pilules xij. 

Manna is in variable conditions: 
when fresh and soft to be used alone: 
when hard, add one or two drops 01 
water, i. c.^ aquee q.s. An excellent 
form, especially for larger doses. Hy- 



drargyrum c. cretll needs care, or by 
trituration the globules of metallic 
mercury will be set free. 

9 Hydrarg o. cret& gr. xxxvj. 

Pulv. tragac. conip gr. vi. 

Conf. roses canin gr. xij. 

M. Ft. pil. xij. 

This is decidedly the most suitable 
excipient. Ferri ammonio-citras, f erri 
ammon. citras c. quinl^ ferri potassio- 
tartras, ferri pyropbosphas (so called), 
bismuthi ammonio-citras, and all solu- 
ble scale preparations (the old ferri 
citras not being of the number) are, 
from their light nature, too bulky to 
be directly made into pills. Water is 
the aid-excipient, very few drops be- 
ing sufficient. When prescribed alone, 
the following formula is good : 

Q Ferri amnion, citrat 3 i- 

Aq. dest t^L ij- 

Mannes 3 ss. 

Pulv. tragac gr. iij. 

M. Fiant pil ulae xvi. 

Argenti nitras, silver nitrate, forms 
the exception to a powerful salt dis- 
solved ; for when in solution it is too 
readily affected by light. It may be 
made thus: 

3 Argent, nitrat; gr. viij. 

Kaolin Bi. 

P. tragac gr. i. 

Aq. dest nix. 

In pu. xij. 

Ferrum redactum is very maiiMe- 
able with manna as an excipient. Ob- 
viously aqua destillata must be aliso 
used. 

3Feni redact gr. xxiv. 

Aq. dest gtt. ij. 

Mannee gr. xij. 

M. Fiant pilulaa viij. 

It will be understood that these are 
typical forms to illustrate relative pro- 
portions of excipient to ingredient, so 
as to be a guide in general dispensing ; 
and, moreover, that the proportions 
are not absolute and immutable, for 
the dispenser is not absolved by his 
vocation from the exercise of common 
sense. 

Potassium iodide and bromide, the 
bromide and iodide of ammonium, and 
similar soluble crystalh'ne substances 
must lose the crystalline form before 
they can be reduced to a pilular con- 
sistence. As a general rule, they are 
made thus: 

3Pota8»«ii iodidi 3 i* 

Aq. destillat tq. x. 

Pulv. glycyrrh 3i. 

Mucilag gtt. ij. 

M. Fiant pilulsB xij. 

The water requires some little regu- 
lation : begin with less. 

M. Lascneid recommended the use 
of glucose, either for heavy powders 
or for chemicals of a pronounced desic- 
cating nature. It undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds, but its peculiarly sticky nature 
will prevent it from becoming a favor- 
ite excipient. 

The four following recipea are m ac- 
cordance with this recommendation: 

3Pulv. rhei gr. xxxvi. 

Pulv. jalapsB gr. xij. 

Glucose q.s. 

M. Fiant pilulsd xij. 

5 Pulv. ferri oxyd gr. xxxvi. 

Pulv. glycyrrh gr. xij. 

Glucose gtt. XX. 

M. Fiant pilulse xij. 
3Ferri sulph 3 i. 

Pulv. glycyrrh gi. x. 

Glucose gtt. XX. 

M. Fiant pilulae xij. 

9 Manganes. oxyd gr. xxiv. 

Pulv. glycyrrhs ....... gr. xij. 

Glucose q.s. 

Misce. Fiant pilulae xij. 

All these formulae are successful, and 
will suffice to show the method. 

I am indebted to Professor Redwood 
for a knowledge of an excipient, admi- 
rablewhen rightly used. This is the 
soluble cream of tartar, which I find 
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applicable in many more cases than 
were indicated by that gentleman, a 
circumstance which enhances the 
vaJue rather than it detracts from the 
credit of the original introduction. 

Dr. Paris, in an essay which has 
ceased to guide modem pharmacists, 
treats in one part of the modifying in- 
fluence which substances mutimlly ex- 
ert upon each other ; as one illustration, 
he demonstrates how that boracicacid 
added to cream of tartar not ony re- 
sults in a soluble preparation, but in 
itself promotes the activity of medi- 
cines with which it is incorporated. So 
that here we have a good excipient 
and a ^ood thing also. The moae of 
using It is simple but not generally 
understood. It is a scale preparation 
eagerly combining to form a sort of 
vitreous mass when touched with 
water. This action is used mechani- 
cally in foiming a. pill mass where 
chemical substances are concerned; by 
virtue of this energetic unions the 
most intractable pulverulent substan- 
cesare drawn together and imited. 

Commei*cial soluble cream of tartar, 
in large scales, require a larger addition 
of water than that indicated here. The 
bulk i9 hot appreciably increased. 

By experiments performed, per se^ it 
is. soon discovered that it is incon- 
veniently affected by a dam]^ atmo- 
sphere, and though it retains its tena- 
city would not be suitable for a cement. 
It, becomes, therefore, necessary to 
complete the process by a minute quan- 
tity of tragacanth, considerable judg- 
ment being needed by the dispenser as 
tathe relative additions both of water 
and of pulvis tra^cu^anthse. Practice 
will jemove this difficulty, and in judi- 
cious hands soluble cream of tartar will 
be found invaluable. The general for- 
mida, subject to modification, is as fol- 
lows: 

Substance 1 

Sol. crem. tarfc. \ 

Aq. dest. q.s. to make a plastic mass. 

Puiv. tragac gr. ii. : iv. 

M. Fiant pilultt xi j. 
i^SulphutBublimat.. 3iM. 

Pulv. tragac gr. iv. 

Sol. crem. tart 3 sft. 

Aq. dest. ni zx. 

M. Fiant pilulao xxiv. 

9Chloralhydrat. ..<» Iba. 

Pulv. tragac gi"* iij- 

Sol. crem. tart Bss. 

Aq.de6t THiij, 

M. Fiant pilulee X. 

9 Ammon. chlorid 3 88. 

Polv. tragac.. . ; gr- iij* 

Sol. crem. tart 388. 

Aq. dest — Til iij. 

M. Fiant pilulaB y iij. 
QBiamuthi nitrat ... 3i. 

Pulv. tragac gr. ij. 

Sol. crem. tart 9i. 

Aq.de8t. Tiivi. 

M. Fiant pilul8Bxij. 
I^Zincipxyd 3 8S. 

Pulv. tragac gr. ij. 

Sol. crem. tart ^88. 

Aq. dest 3 viij. 

M. Fiant pilules viij. 

As alternative formulae, the follow- 
ing may be recommended : 

Sulphur. 
9 Sulph. Bublimat 3 ies. 

Pulv. tragac gr. v. 

Syr. simpi m xxx. 

M. Fiant pilulsB xxiv. 

Bismuth, 
^ Bismuthi nitrat 3 i. 

Pulv. tragac gr. iij. 

Syr. simpl m x 

M. Fiant pilulsB xij. 

Zinc. 
Q Zinci oxyd 3 as. 

Puiv. tragac g**. ij. 

Syr. simp! nvx. 

M. Fiant piiuIsB viij. 

There remain certain chemical sub- 
stances wljiich from their nature, and 
froifi decomposition, which might be 
formed, must be grouped together in a 
separate series. 



A practised dispenser attains the art 
of combining most ordinary remedies 
into a pilular form ; hut in the instances 
now named, knowledge and exi)erience, 
and the study of repeated fi^lure are 
requisite to produce a jgood result. 

filaud'S Miemeyer's piU belong to 
this grouy. 

The Paris Codex meets the difficultv 
of combining ferrous sulphate with 
potassium carbonate by using the 
dried powders of each, and protecting 
the former by mixing it in solution of 
gum arabic and syrup. 

Others suggest that 6 grains of fer- 
rous sulphate exsiccat. are equal to 8 
grains of the crystals. 

The formula m general use is ; 

QFerri Bulphat., 

Potass. Bubcarb a& 3 88. 

M. Fiant pilula) xij. 

The whole difficulty consists in the 
chemical formula for ferrous sulphate, 
FeS04,7H.iO. 

Seven equivalents of water would 
naturally act on a deliquescent salt. 
They are made thus : 

QFerrisulphat 3sa, 

Glycerin m ii j. 

Mix m a mortar. 

^Potass, subcarb 3s8 

Glycerin nj, ij. 

Mix on a slab : add both together, with 
finally, 

Pulv. tragacanthsB gr. vi. 

An excellent pill-mass is the result; 
easily manipulated. 

Potassium permanganate ordered in 
a pilular form has given rise to much 
controversy. 

Mr. Barnard Proctor's formula 
leaves nothing to desire. 

9 Potass, permangan ^r. xxiv. 

Kaolin gr. xxxvj. 

^ AqusB : gtt.xviij. 

M. Fiant pilulsa xij. 

As kaolin varies in physical condi- 
tion, more or less water maybe re- 
quired. In this particular mstance 
i^ minims of water have been used. 

There was a tyro who tried to make 
these much paragraphed pills. First 
they crumbled into powder; then they 
turned up as rich gravy soup; then 
they blew up; and so did his master. 

At last the expedient was resorted 
to of a fair amount of extract of gen- 
tian. " How did they go ?" inqinred 
his chief. * * They went out, " was the 
rephr. And that was the one thing 

Phosphorus and its preparations 
have always had for me a sort of per- 
sonal charm, as I so long had to work 
in the ancient laboratory where the 
Hon. Robert Boyle pursued his chemi- 
cal researches, and where Ambi-ose 
Godfrey succeeded in producing '* that 
marvellous lumen" in a "right 
glacial " form. 

I had the honor of being the' last to 
use the surviving furnace, which has 
been finally displaced to make room 
for the entrance to the church of 
Corpus Christi, situate in Maiden 
Lane. 

Nothing would more have pleased 
the old laboratory man, or have sur- 
prised him less, than if the operation 
had been a failure, for he believed him- 
self to be the only existing man who 
could light a furnace fii«. 

Fond as I am of the literature of 
phosphorus, one is botmd to acknowl- 
edge that phosphoric acid has been the 
best outcome of the much vaunted 
remedy; and phosphorus pills are only 
in exceptionaidemand. 

Many ingenious formulae have been 
devised, but as they belong to the lit- 
erature of the subject they must be 
omitted here. They depend on eflfect- 
ing the solution of phosphorus in a 
non-oxidizable solvent, and forming 
into pills with a non-oxidizable exci- 
pient. Messrs. Allen & Hanburys and 
Mr. MiUhouse have furnished good 
recipes. 



Mr. Alfred Clay Abraham has ki adly 
sent me particulars respecting the 
mode of disjpensing his phosphorus pill- 
mass, not hitherto published. 

The formula for the mass is called 

Tclu Phosphoratum. 

Washed balsam of Tolu . . ..960 grains. 
Phosphorus, pure 40 grains. 

Dissolve by means of the water-hath 
(with the usual precautions) in water, 
well mixing under water, when of con- 
venient temperature, with l^e hands. 
Complete thus for dispensing pur- 
poses. 

9 Tolu phosphorati gr. 200. 

Pulv. saponis, 

Pulv. acacisB && gr. 184. 

Glycerin, c. tragac .q.s. 

Misce. Fiant pilulad 256. 

Add a drop or two of some volatile 
liauid immediately after crushing the 
tolu in the mortar, and before the ad^ 
dition of the excipient. 

One grain of torn phosphoratum con- 
tains i|y of a grain of phosphorus, and 
the piUswhen made contain ^ofk 
grain. 

This formula has been in use since 
1878, adjusting the quantities for dif- 
ferent strengths. Supposing the phos- 
phorus not to be in a state of absolute 
solution, by examination under the 
microscope 10,000 particles of phos- 
phorus are found to exist in one 
twenty-fifth of a grain. 

Samples made by Mr. Abraham are 
on the table, and 1 am obliged to that 
gentleman for his courtesy. 

We are now in a position to derive 
advantage from a short list of excip- 
ients drawn up for convenient refer- 
ence. 

It is not by anjr accidental arrange- 
ment that they ai^e placed here. A~£s. 
penser must leam by positive hand- 
work the best method oi making pills, 
and not be engaged in a perpetual 
chase after some particular excipient* 
Already it has been shown, how mjoch 
tbeir effective action depends on at^ 
tendant circumstances. Those CHily 
have been quoted which haye been 
tested in my own demonstrationa and 
for which I can answer. For. the rest 
I must refer you to well-knowir com* 
pilations, though I have often had to 
regret the traditional sort of informa* 
tion many of these books afford. 
Where brackets are inserted all' con- 
tained within is to be used as exci- 
pient. 



Aloes . 

Ammonium chloride. 
Argent! nitras. . 

BebeerisB. snlph. 



Btsmnthi nitras. i 



Bland's pills (Ferri 
sulph., potass, 

oai^p.). Jfot tjoater, 

Cropaf va balsam. ..... 



Mucilage. 

Dec. aloes comp. « 

SoL crem. tart. . . 
\ Sacoh. laotis. 
( Manna. . 

Saech.'lactis. 
' Tragac. paste. 

Proof spirit. 
, P. tragac. comp; 
I Sol. crem. tkrt. 
.^|P. tragac. 
\ A(i. dest.. 

dSssolTe 



Calcium sulphide. 
Calomel 



I Glycerin, dSi 

I I sepamtely. 
Pulv. tragcuB. 



Camphor, small 

'' medium... 



*• large.. 
Carbolic acid . . . 
Chloral hydrate. 



taraga^B.. . 
.^..^Bs, oalc, aU 
lowing time^ 

Magnes. c^o. 

Cera flava^ 

Sacch. laciis. 
^P. glycrrh. 

Tragac. paste. 

Cons. ros. canln, 

P. tragac- 

Manna. 
j Tragac. paste. 
( 8apo dur. 
] O). ricini. 
( Sapo dur. 
' Proof spirit. 

Sapo dui*. 

Mucilage. 

Pulv. glycrrh. 
i.: Till. 

Mucilage. 

Sol. crem. tart. 

Pulv. tragac. 

Aq. dest. 
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Creaaote. 1 



Cupri ammon. sulpli. 
Essential oils 



Ext. cannabis ind. . . 



Fellis bovini . 



Gallic acid. 



Hydrarg. c. cretA. . . 

Intractable pills 

Jalap 

OL crotonis 



Sapo dur. 

Cera flava. 

Pulv. glycyrrh. 

Mucilafi^e. 

Calc. phosphate. 

Sapo clur. 

Pulv. glycyrrh. 

Glvcerm paste. 

Sol. crem. tart. 

Pulv. tragac. 

Aq. dest. 

Cera flava. 

Sapo dur. 

Magnes. calc. 

Sapo dur. 

Calc. phosph. 

Magnes. calc. 
, Pulv. tragac. c. 

Heat in steam-bath 
•Pulv. tragac. 
I Mucila^. tragac. 
' Glycerin. 

Pulv. tragac. c. 
( Cons. ros. canin. 
" Pulv. tragac. 
. Glycerin. 
. Tinct. jalapaa. 

• i Syrup. 
Pulv. glycyrrh. 

' I Mucilage. 

Magnes. calc. 
' ) Cera alba. 

Glycerin. 

• \ Pulv. tragac. 
. Ol. ricini. 

( Aq. dest. 
. -j Pulv. glycyrrh, 
( Mucili^e. 
( E:aoIin. 

• i Aq. dest. 
. Mel liquid. 

( Glycerin. 
} Aq. dest. (i), 
i Sol. crem. tart. 
. < Pulv. tragac. 
( Aq. dest. 
j Glycerin. 
i Pulv. tragac. c. 

iCalc. phosphas 
precip. 
Glycerm. 
Tragac. paste. 
( Sol. crem. tart. 
•' ] Pulv. tragac. 

( Aq. dest. 

Mucilage not to be used with tinc- 
ture. 
Glycerin not to be used with muci- 



01. terebinth 

Pepsin 

Pil. hydr. subchlor. 

Potass, iodid 



Potass, permangan. 
Rheum 



Sulphur.. 



Tannic acid 

Ung. hydrargyri et 
similia. 

Zinci oxyd 



^ODS. ro68d not to be used with fer- 
rous sulphate, tannic add, and vege- 
table astringents. 

Water not to be used where chemical 
decomposition might ensue. 

Heat not. to be used for volatile 
substairces. 

Ste^ knives not to be used with 
hydr. bichlorid. 

M4^esia not to be used with ezt. 
col<^ci acet. 

I cannot quit the subject without 
alluding to a danger to which the dis- 
penser should never be exposed, called 
upon as he is sometimes to combine 
ingredients which may have a violent 
reaction. These may be termed ex- 
plosive remedies. It is strange how 
very sensitive prescribers are on this 
point When foreetful of the laws of 
chemistry they have ordered some 
dangerous compound, in preparing 
which a mortar is sent flying and an 
assistant iniured, they immediately 
remark on the necessity for improved 
education on the druggist's part, and 
never entertain the notion that when 
a professional man desires flreworks 
he should send them to be manufac- 
tured by those who are devoted to that 
branch of industry. The dispensing 
art to be employed is, never to com- 
bine these substances direct, and to 
render them separately inert. Some- 
times we have a definite powder 
ordered which we must use for the 
purpose. 

9 Creasoti ^.xx. 

Potass, chlorat 3 8«. 

Pulv. rhei 3 ss. 

M. Fiant pilulse xx. 

Made thus — 

9 Creasoti tt^xx. 

Pulv. rhei gr, xv. 



Mix in a mortar — 

9 Potass, chlorat 3 ss. 

Pulv. rhei gr. xv. 

Mix on a slab ; add to the contents of 
the mortar, and make up with gly- 
cerin. 

To avoid error, do not use two mor- 
t€ma but follow the directions given as 
they stand. 

9 Argenti oxyd gr. vi. 

Creasoti nvvi. 

M. Fiant pilulae vi. 

Made thus — 

9 Creasoti nivi. 

Saponis . gr. vi. 

Mix in a mortar— 

9 Argenti oxyd gr. vi. 

Pulv. glycyrrh gr. xij. 

Mix on a slab, and add to the con- 
tents of the mortar. Make up with 
glycerin, or glycerin and tragacanth 
paste; never with syrup or mel 
liquidum, or with any other excipient 
which would easily yield up its carbon. 
Very little, sometimes none, is wanted. 
Witn metallic oxides, which may be 
suspected of producing extreme chemi- 
cal action, carefully avoid the presence 
of a reducing a^nt. Proceeding by 
this method we have a neutral, and a 
protected mass, and under such condi- 
tions safety is secured. 

Now let me endeavor to bring these 
disquisitions to an end. The gilded 
pill has ceased to be an actuality, and 
^*to gild the bitter piU" has no longer 
any meaning as a metaphor. Pills are 
silvered by means of mucilage and 
silver leaf, for which procesefliere is 
no equal apparatus to an ordinary 
stoneware covered pot; wooden boxes 
and other articles supplied are com- 
paratively useless, as ttie surfaces are 
soon roughened- Two are wanted: one 
of a not less capacity than two ounces; 
and a second smaller one, as finisher 
The hard polished surface gives a glaze, 
to be obtained by no other means. 

Compound decoction of aloes is far 
superior to mucilage where aloetic and 
resinoiw compounds are concerned, 
and puis containing extract. A minute 
quantity is needed, and the silvering 
must be rapidly conducted. There is 
an economy of silver leaf. 

Two coatings, or varnishes are used ; 
one of ether and tolu, not to be recom- 
naended in our damp and variable 
climate. The best formula is the sec- 
ond one. 

i£ther. rect i 3 

G. sandarach ./,./.], 1, 

Pills are usually sent out with a cer- 
tarn amount of powder, the less the 
better. Much powder suggests a wish 
to cover bad dispensing. Avoid col- 
ored powders, especialfy pulv. gly- 
cyn-hizap, which has a patent medicine 
look and is unsightly. 
A good genend form is— 

Rad. althadSB, 

P. cret89 gallicaB, 

P. marantaa aa pp. aquales. 

French chalk is objectionable as 
bemg smeaiy and too heavy. Nothing 
is equal, as far as my opimon goes, to 
pulvis marantsB siccatus. 

I refer you to periodical literature, 
and specially to American works on 
phannacy which are beyond praise, 
for full directions respecting sugar- 
coated pills and analogous contri- 
vances. I do not think the retail phar- 
macist can compete in these matters 
with the skill of the wholesale manu- 
facturer. 

I would ask you not to accept as 
final or all-conclusive evidence founded 
on disintegration. A chemist throws 
a piU into a glass of water, and watches 
the mgredients slowly separate into 
an uncombined condition. If by this 
IS meant that we can asceriAin whether 
or not a pill has been injured in the 
making, all is well. But it is not weD 
if from that we pronounce judgment 
on its physiological and therapeutical 
effects, for the lining membranes of 



the stomach and intestines are not 
vitreous, and there are stronger agen- 
cies at work than an ounce of aqua 
destiUata. 

Were I to enumerate the long list of 
pills famed in charlatanism or medi- 
cine, even your admirable patience 
would be exhausted ; nor can 1 relate 
how, while the old philosophers failed 
to transmute the baser metals into 
gold, in modem times others have hit 
upon the secret with regards to pills. 
—Pharm. Jour., June 13th, 1885. 

Use of Osmic Acid in Peripheral 
Neuralg^ias. 

Dr. Gko. W. Jaooby, of New York, 
reports in the N. Y, Medical Journal 
of August 1st eighteen cases of peri- 
pheral neuralgias treated with locsl 
injections of osmic acid hv the method 
sug^ted by Eulenberg m 1883. His 
statistics show eight cured, two im- 
proved, and eight unaffected. Five of 
the eight cases cured ixrere sciaticas. 
All the cured cases were old. Two of 
the unimproved cases were old, the 
remainder being recent cases. He 
concludes that the sciatic nerve is the 
most readily affected by the remedy, 
and that inveterate cases are more 
apt to be favorably affected by the 
remedy than recent cases. In using 
the acid, Dr. Jacoby used for each in- 
jection .50 to 1.00 eramme of a 1% 
solution of osmic acid in water. The 
preparation was that known as os- 
mium tetroxide (OsOO, or, among 
histologists, as osmic acid. The sub- 
stance termed hyperosmic acid by 
Neubauer and others is probably the 
same. The solution, when exposed to 
light^ rapidly becomes decomposed, 
turning dark and ultimately qute 
black, and is then, probably, inert 
It should be dispensed in an opaque • 
bottie, and in small quantities. 

The injections should be made as 
near as possible to the seat of pain, 
and into the connective tissue sur- 
rounding the affected nerve. The 
pain following the injection is often 
severe, but usually lasts but a few 
seconds. Occcusionally swelling about 
the puncture persists for severS days. 
Excepting a black spot at the entrance 
of the needle, no discoloration is 
caused by the injection. No constitu- 
tional symptoms follow. 

Saponulates. 

E. DiETHiOH, of Helfenberg, Ger- 
many, gives the following formulas 
for a variety of medicated soaps which 
he employs in the treatment or certain 
skin diseases. 

Balaam of Peru Sapcmulate (for itch). 

Djalyzed stearin soap 5 pftrts. 

Dialyzed oil soap S «• 

Alcohol (90jr) .'82* " 

Balsam of Peru 10 " 

Pure caustic soda. ....'..'.* ^ " 
Dissolve and filter. The caustic soda 
IS added, owing to the need for an ex- 
cess of alkali to preserve the com- 
pound. 

Carbolic Sapcmulate, 
Dialyzed stearin soap. ... 4 parts. 

Duklyzed oil soap 1 part. 

Alcohol 90part8. 

Carbolic acid 5 ** 

Tar Saponvlate. 
Dialyzed stearin soap . . 5 parts. 

Dialyzed oil soap 2 ** 

Alcohol 81 J " 

Norway tar \,\o " 

Oil of lavender .'.* 1 part. 

Caustic soda | »« 

A Tar and Sulphur Saponulate is 
made like the preceding, using 74 
parts of alcohol, and with the addition 
of 6 parts of glycerin, 2 parts of sul- 
phide of sodium, and 1 part instead of 
i part of caustic soda. 

Salicylic acid decomposes the soap, 
and the iodide of mercury and potas- 
sium is the only mercuriaipreparation 
which can be employed.— Clfe^m. and 
Drugg. 
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Popular FerfUmee. 

Thb subjoined formulaB have been 
supplied to the Chemist and Druggist 
(July, 1885) by a manufacturer who is 
not now in the business, but who states 
tbat when sold they gave general sat- 
isfaction. 

Note. — We have rearranged the se- 
ries in a different order, and have 
adopted a more uniform and consist- 
ent nomenclature, without otherwise 
altering the formulffi. 

I. BDfPUB EXTRACTS. 

1. Extract Ambergris. 

Ambergris 3 drch. 

AloohoT. 250S. 

Note. — We believe the author, in all 
cases, means solids to be weighed and 
liquids to be ' measured. British 
weights and measures are, of course, 
understood. 

2. Extract Cassie. 

Caasie Pomade, cut up small. . 1 lbs. 
Alcohol 8| pts. 

Place in a wide-mouthed covered jar ; 
let stand one month, stirring daily. 

3. Extract Cedar. 

Oil Cedar 1 oz. 

Alcohol 80 OS. 

4. Extract Civet. 

Civet 1 drch. 

Orris root, powd i os. 

Alcohol 20 oz. 

Rub the civet with the orris in a 
mortar; place in a stoppered bottle 
with the alcohol. Let stand twenty- 
one days, frequently shaking. 

5. Extract Oeranium. 

Oil Geranium, French. . . 2 drch. 
Alcohol 80 oz. 

6. Extract Jasmine. 

Jasmine Pomade, No. 24, 

cut small 71b6. 

Alcohol 8 pints. 

Place in a wide-mouth covered jar; 
let stand one month, frequently shak- 
ing. Then add: 

Extract Storax 4 oz. 

and stir frequently. 

7. Extract Mutk. 

Pod Musk 150 grains. 

Alcohol 20oz. 

8. Extract Neroli. 

Oil Neroli 140 min. 

Alcohol 80 oz. 

9. EoEtract Orange, '- 

Orange Pomade, cot^Muall . . 7 Ibe. 
Alcohol 8| pints. 

Macerate in a wide-mouthed covered 
jar during one month, frequently stir- 
ring. 

10. Extract Orris. 

Orris root, crushed 7 lbs. 

Alcohol 8 pints. 

Macerate in a wide-mouthed covered 
jar during one month. Then pour off 
the clear uquid, express the remainder, 
and filter. 

11. EoOract PaichtnUy. 

Oil Patchouly 80 min. 

•• Rose 20 •* 

Alcohol. 

at. Extract Rose. 

Rose Pomade, cut small.. 7 lbs. 
Alcohol 8 pints. 

Operate as in No. 9. 

13. Extract EosSj Triple. 

Oil Rose l^drch. 

Alcohol 80 oz. 



14. Extract SantaZ. 

OilSantal 2oz. 

Ext. Rose, triple 10 " 

Alcohol 90 •• 

16. Extract Storax. 



Storax . . 
Alcohol . 



1 oz. 
20 " 



16. Extract Tonka. 

Tonka Beans, crushed .... 1 oz. 

Alcohol 26 * 

Macerate three weeks, frequently 
shaking. 

17. Extract Tuberose. 

Tuberose Pomade, cut small. . 7 lbs. 

Alcohol 8 pints. 

Operate as in No. 9. 

18. Extract Vanilla. 

Vanilla, crushed t oz. 

Alcohol 25 " 

19. Extract Verbena. 

Oil Verbena .160 min. 

** Beigamot 60 " 

AloohoT. 18oz. 

Dissolve and add 
Rose Water 8 *' 

20. Extract Vettiver. 

Oil Vettiver 1 oz. 

Alcohol 4 pints. 

21. Extract Violet 

Violet Pomade, cut small, 7 lbs. 
Alcohol 8i pints. 

Operate as in No. 9. 

11. CX)]CPOUNI> EXTRACrrS. 

22. Albert Eduxird Bouquet. 

Jockey Club 10 oz. 

Ess. Bouquet 10 ** 

Heliotrope 6 ** 

23. Eau de Cologne. 

Oil Bergamot 60 min. 

" Lemon 60 •* 

" Lavender, Engl 30 " 

•• Neroli 40 •« 

•* Citron 10 " 

Alcohol 16 oz. 

Orange Flower Water. ... 4 ** 
[Since both oil of lemon and oU of 
citron are mentioned above, the last- 
named is without doubt what is other- 
wise known as oil of lime, the best of 
which comes from the island of Mont- 
serrat.] 

24. '' Ess. Bouquet:' 

Extract Rose SO oz. 

•* Tuberose 26 ** 

•' Cassie 90 " 

«* Orange 10 " 

•• Violet. 20 •' 

" Orris 20 *« 

*• VaniUa 18 " 

Civet 4 " 

*« Musk 8 " 

*' Ambergris ... 1 ** 

Oil Bergamot i '< 

" Lemon } •* 

*' Rose 46 min. 

25. Florida Water. 

Oil Lemon 6oz. 

" Lavender, Engl 8 " 

" Lemongrass 2 '* 

•* Cloves 4 " 

Alcohol 4gall. 

Distilled Water 1 •« 

26. Frangipanni. 

Extract Rose 20 oz. 

•* Orange 10 *• 

" Cassie 16 " 

** Jasmine 20 *' 

" Orris. 80 " 

Violet 36 " 

** Tuberose 20 ** 

Vanilla 16 " 

*• Tonka 12 ** 

•' Civet 5 '• 

•• Musk ^ " 

" Ambergris ... . 1 •* 

Oil Vettiver 10 min. 

•• Bantal 10 •* 

" Bergamot 180 •« 



Oil Citron (see under 

No.28) 80miD. 

•' Neroli 46 " 

•• Rose 46 •' 

" Geranium, French... 60 ** 

27. Guards' Bouquet. 

Extract Neroli 42 oz. 

Musk 6 " 

Rose... 80 " 

Orange 20 ** 

Vanilla 12 " 

Orris 20 " 

Oil Cloves 40 min. 

" Bergamot 66 •* 

" Geranium, French.,.. 46 *' 
" Rose 86 " 

28. Heliotrope. 

Extract Vanilla 10 oz. 

Rose 2^ '• 

Orange 12 *• 

Orris 16 " 

Musk 8 " 

Oil Almond, essential. .. 18 min. 
*' Rose 28 " 

29. Jockey Club. 

Extract Rose 20 oz. 

Cassie 18 •' 

*' Jasmine 18 '* 

Violet 20 •' 

Orris 20 " 

*• Tuberose 16 " 

Civet 4 " 

Musk 2 *• 

Oil Bergamot. 1 " 

** Rose 45min. 

80. JonquUle Extract. 

Extract Jasmine 20 oz. 

" Orange 10 " 

" Tuberose 20 •* 

Vanilla 6 •' 

•• Storax 4 " 

" Violet 7 «• 

OURose 16 min. 

31. Kiss-me-quick. 

Extract Jonqnille (No. 80), 40 oz. 

Orris 80 *• 

** Tonka 20 '• 

Rose 40 •• 

•* Cassie 20 " 

Violet 20 •• 

•* Tuberoho 20 '* 

avet 7 " 

Oil Citronella 80 min. 

•* Bergamot 60 •* 

" Verbena 15 " 

•* Patchouly 10 •* 

" Rose 46 *• 

32. Lat)ender Water. 

Oil Lavender, Engl 2 oz. 

" Bergamot 4 " 

ExtractMillefleura(No. 88) 1 *' 
Mar6chale (No. 86) \ ** 

" Musk i •• 

OilRoee 6 min. 

Alcohol 82 oz. 

Orange Flower Water 4 " 

DistiUed Water 2 <* 

38. Linaioe (Lignaloe). 

Extract Orris 10 oz. 

Vanilla 10 •* 

<• Jasmine 16 *' 

Rose 20 " 

" Civet.... 8 " 

'* Rose, triple 16 *' 

OilLinaloe H " 

34. LayoftheVaUey. 

Extract Tuberose lOoz. 

*' Jasmine 6 '* 

" Orange 6 " 

" VaniUa 6 *' 

" Cassie 6 " 

" Rose 10 •« 

'« Violet 6 •• 

" avet 2Joz. 

Oil Almonds, essent 6 min. 

" Rose 10 " 

36. Magnolia. 

ExtractRoee 40oz. 

*« Orange 20 " 

" Tuberose 16 •' 

•« Violet 16 «* 

•• Jasmine 10 •* 

** Civet 4 *' 

Oil Citron (see under Nc.'28) 1^ drch. 

'* Citronella lOmin. 

" Almonds, essent 10 «* 

" Rose 20 •« 
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36. Marshal Bouquet. 

Extract Rose, triple 16 oz. 

*• Rose ;:.... 20 " 

V Orange ....;. 20 *'. 

" Violet 20 •* 

" Vettiver 10 " 

" Cassia 20 " 

" Orris 20 " 

" Vanilla.... 16 " 

" Tonka 10 " 

*« Jasmine 20 ** 

" Neroli 10 " 

" Musk 4 " 

•« Civet 5 " 

Oil Cloves SOmin. 

•• Santa! 80 " 

•• Bergamot 60 " 

" Geranium, French 85 *• 

•• Lemon 80 •* 

37. May Flowers. 

Extract Rose 18 oz. 

Jasmine 10 •* 

*• Orange ;.. 10 " 

•* Cassie 12 «• 

*• Vanilla 10 " 

" Violet 10 •• 

Storax 2 '« 

•' Civet 1 •• 

Oil Almonds, essent 18 min. 

• Rose 17 " 

38. Millefleurs. 

Extract Rose, triple 20 oz. 

Rose 80 •• 

" Tuberose..* 10 •* 

•« Jasmine 16 " 

Orange ■... 10 «* 

Cassie 16 " 

" Violet 20 " 

" Cedar 5 " 

** Vanilla 7 ** 

Musk • a *• 

•* Civet 4 " 

•' Tonka 5 " 

Oil Almonds, essent 10 min 

*' Neroli 10 •* 

*• Cloves 10 *• 

** Bergamot 60 " 

•* Patchouly 80 •' 

** Geranium, French 80 *• 

39. Myrtle Flowers. 

Extract Orange 20 oz. 

*» Tuberose 10 " 

" Rose 80 " 

** Jasmine 15 «' 

Vanilla 5 «' 

*• Civet 2J" 

40. New Mourn Hay. 

Extract Rose, triple 16 oz. 

Geranium.... 20 ** 

** Jasmine 20 •• 

•* Orange 20 " 

Rose 80 " 

Violet 20 *^ 

Tonka 80 •* 

** Vanilla 10 •* 

Civet.,.., 5 *' 

" Musk ,,.,. 1 " 

41. Opqponax- 

Pod Musk i drch. 

Vanilla, crushed. . • ^ oz. 

Tonka Beans, crushed V" 

Alcohol 26 " 

Macerate one mohth, then add: 

ExtractOrris lOoz. 

" Rose 10 ** 

•* Cassie -* ... 5 " 

*• Orange 5 ** 

Violet 16 " 

Oil Citronella 4 13 min. 

*' Citron (see under No. 28) 60 '< 

" Lemon 15 " 

•* Bergamot 60 •* 

"Patchouly 80 " 

•• Rose aO " 

42. Randdetia. 

Oil Rose 12 min. 

** Lavender, Eng 60- ** 

" Bergamot 80 " 

*\. Cloves 80 " 

Grain Musk 4 grains. 

Ambergris 12 ** 

Alcohol. . . 10 oz. 

Distilled Water 2 ** 

43. Spring Flowers. 

Extract Rose ,,...« .10 ob. 

" Violet 10 '• 

Cassie.. 8 " 

" Civet J** 

** Rose^ triple 4 " 

Oil Bergamot , ,.60 min. 



44. Stephanotis. 

White Rose (No. 47) 20 oz. 

Extract JiEismine 10 '' 

" • Civet i " 

" Rose 7 min. 

45. Wall Flowers. 

Extract Cassie 10 oz. 

'* Orange :....20 " 

" Rose 20 •' 

" Orris 10 " 

•' Vanilla 10 " 

'* Civet 8J." 

Oil Almonds, essent 10 min. 

" Rose 20 •* 

46. West End Bouquet. 

White Rose (No. 47) 15 oz. 

Extract Violet 10 " 

•* Jasmine 7 ** 

Civet J" 

47. White Eose. 

Extract Rose, triple 7 oz. 

Rose.. 18 •• 

•« Violet 7 •' 

Cassie 4 " 

" Jasmine 4 " 

Patchouly,.,. 8 " 

48. Wood Violet. 

Extract Cassie 40 oz. 

*' Rose 80 ** 

" Violet 50 •« 

" Jasmine 20 •' 

Orris 20 " 

*• Civet 5 " 

Oil Almond, essent 15 min. 

*• Rose 85 " 



49. Ylang Ylang. 

Oil Ylang Ylang 

•* Bergamot 

** Pimento 

Alcohol 26 

Extract Orris 40 

Rose 40 

•* Tuberose 20 

" Cassie 20 

'* Jasmine 20 

•• Violet 25 

" Orange 10 

** Vanilla 16 

•• Civet 4 

" Musk 8 

** Storax 8 

*• Rose, triple 20 
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The Poppy in Persia.'*' 

From time immemorial opium has 
been grown in Persia in the neighbor- 
hood of Yezd, and enough was always 
produced there to supply the demands 
of the native market. Nine out of ten 
of the aged in Persia take from 1 to 5 
grains of the drug daily ; it is largely 
used by the native physicians, and a 
considerable export was kept up vid 
Meshed to Central Asia; the crop was 
considerable. Diuin^ the cotton lamlne 
caused b v the American war, the atten- 
tion of the Persian ryot was turned to 
the cultivation of the cotton bush; but 
Persian cotton soon became hardly 
worth growing, save the small amount 
required for home manufacture, and the 
villagers throughout the centre and 
south gradually turned their attention 
to the cultivation of the poppy. Year 
by year this crop has become a more 
favorite one; and the result has been 
that grain-growing has been much ne- 
glected, with the effect of raising the 
Erice in some districts. In. the neigh- 
orhood of Ispahan, as far as the eye 
can reach, nothing but fields of pop- 

Eies are to be seen, with a smaH pat^ 
ere and there of wheat or barley, 
which the cultivator produces for ms 
own use or to give some rest to his 
land. The white variety of the poppy 
is the one that is grown. It is sown 
broadcast and very thicklv, and when 
it first comes up resembles a very 
abundant crop of dandelions. This 
redundance is soon reduced by the 
ryot, who with a short curved knife 
hacks away superfluous plants, till 
those that are left stand some six 
inches from each other. This reduc. 

* From the5t. James Gazette. 



ingprocesa has to be gone through 
many times, and the ground kept 
clear of weeds until the plant is six 
inches high. The fields are also irri- 
gated once a week until the buds are 
about to burst into bloom. It is this 
irrigation probably that accoimts for 
the inferiority in the percentage of 
morphia in Persian opium. And, now 
that the poppies are in flower and the 

Setals are about to fall, the ryots, un- 
er the direction of men from the 
neighborhood of Yezd, who travel all 
over Persia to superintend the gather^ 
ing of the cro{> and its subsequent 
preparation, begm to collect the opium 
rrom the plant. This is done by scor- 
ing the seed-vessels with asmall three- 
bladed knife, which makes three 
gashes an eignt^ of an inch apart and 
three-quarters of an inch long. The 
operation is performed in the after* 
noon. From these gashes the opium 
exudes in tears, which are collected at 
early dawn by scraping with a piece 
of glass or a Knife. If unfortunat^y 
a heavy shower of rain should fall, a 
large proportion of, or even all, the 
opium may be lost. This gashing and 
scraping is repeated a second andeven 
a third time. The poppies, after the 
opium is extracted, are used as fodder. 
Tne ryot often has advances (at heavy 
interest) made to him upon his crop, 
and at times the speculator is severely 
bitten. 

In the old days, when opium was 
purchased by rule of thumb, and 
passed through several hands before it 
reached the manufacturer, the fresh 
opium was much adulterated; and it 
was this adulteration that ^ve the 
Persian opium the bad name it so long 
retained in the English market. But 
an enterprising English firm sent one 
of its partners to Ispahan, and that 
energetic gentleman succeeded in mak- 
ing the Persians understand that hon- 
esty is the best policy. The brand of 
the firm he represented was a guaran- 
tee of the punty of the manufactured 
article ; and as the imports of the firm 
to this country were always of exactly 
the same standard as the sample that 
preceded them, Persian opium of their 
Drand became a regular and salable 
commodity. Already Persian opium 
has driven that of Turkey out of the 
§reat market of China; but the quan- 
tity of morphine contained in it is far 
less than that of the drug grown in 
India. Lately the average price 6t 
Persian opium has been 108. a pound 
in London, wholesale. Of course, the 
Armenian middleman continues to 
adulterate the dru^; but he hardly 
finds a profit in doing so, and his 
wares seldom leave the country. 

When the first suppUes of the drug 
begin to arrive at the *'godown"of 
the merchant, they come in a semi- 
fiuid mass, generally in a state of fer- 
mentation, giving out the character- 
istic smell of the drug and therewith 
an odor resembling that of rotten 
apples. The opium is generally 
brought in copper pots and earthen 
jars— usually they are cooking utsn- 
tils impressed into the service. As, the 
opium arrives it is poured into copper 
pans, some of which will hold as much 
as 5 cwt. Workmen are engaged at 
so much a day, or in gangs who are 
paid so much per chest. The daily 
wage varies from two to five kerans 
(a keran bein^ M.). The liquid por- 
tion of the opium is boiled down and 
returned to tne pans, the whole is then 
beaten up till it is of the consistence 
of strawberry jam freshly made. And 
now be^ns tne opium manu^ture — 
the tertcUcmaliy literally opium rub- 
biog. Thin planks, a yard long and a 
foot wide^ are smeajred with the paste, 
first longitudinally, then horizontally, 
by means of wooden spatulas. As 
each plank is covered it is placed on 
end in the strong sun, said whensuffi 
ciently dry the opium is scraped c^for 
rolling into cakes. If the opium is very 
moist, or the sun very weak, this pro- 
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gk^,,Jt;8sha8 to be repeated. The opium 
2^ ^ t now kneaded into cakes of a pound, 
|wj?«:5:drachm8 over being allowed for loes 
;T^> wei^it in transit. The cakes have 
joS^wCie shape and appearance of a large 
^p^iiiiuarect bun. They are varnisded 
^^?^ -ith some of the liquor or with a com- 
^^^«i?*.>8ition, and when quite dry are 
?*^ottof^ iamped with the maker's name. And 
^^^(ai.i.ow each cake is wrapped in paper. 
^of r^!nd laid in cases made as strone and 
^ ^siipQj^ght as possible, as the duty is levied 
' ^^ a:/ t per case. The cases are sewn up 
^ ^Sit...'» ^^ ra^ hides, or daramered— i. c, 
ant. 1]^ /packed in tarpaulin. 
(■^fiss^r-/ It does not appear that the mode- 
'e, ,r|jj^'*'ate use of rersian opiimi in the 
?hthof^s"ountry itself is deleterious. Opium- 
ns of J^^-'^aters there are, it is true, but they 
perfQna:r'ire few. Opiiun smoking is almost 
these ^.^^^^own: ^''^^ opium when smoked 
/^ g.Aj*^"8, as a rule, smoked by a native doc- 
ry.J!^-';or's prescription. The opiiun pill- 
yv ^7 ^^30^, a tiny box of sUver, is as common 
.-/ ^-^ -n Persia as the snuflf-box was once 
'^/^ i wdth us. Most men of forty among 
''^2-^-ilie upper and middle classes use it. 
'f' i^;-riiey take from 1 to U grain, divided 
attfda* into two pills, one in the afternoon 
^ne pi^^i, and one at night. Travellers, too, al- 
t^ a^ .- .^nost invariaWy take it. 
^'^ advi:.^ In i87i the value of the export of 
bimin.- opium from Persia was 696,000 rupees. 
'^^•rt»i^,in 1881 it had increased to 8,470,000 
rupees, and the increase has been 
3. vher -steady each year. Probably this in- 
"ulf \)i j: crease will continue, and mtimately 
^^eraj bj Indian opium in? ill find a rival, and 
lufa^.ti?* our revenue in India will be thus 
adui: v- much reduced. For the Chinese mar- 
tk-u rk • ket a certain portion of oil is used in 
bad:^/ the preparation of Persian opium. 
i^-u-h r^T The preparation of the opium for mar- 
ket is a very anxious tune with the 
merchant. He has to be constantly 
in and out, and is obUged to pay 
watchers, and pay them well, to keep 
pilferers from his goods. The laborers 
engaged in the termk-mali are searched 
on leaving, as a matter of coiu«e; but 
thev generally manage to add consid- 
erably to their wa^es by what they 
can purloin. This is their ** cabbage/' 
or modakel—^ word much in use m 
Persia, where as a rule a man's pay is 
often much less than his modakd. A 
man's pay is usually known, and the 
common questions among Persians 
are, ** Whatis hispay ?" and *'What 
is his moda/;6M " A servant's moda" 
kdiR what he can take from the 
tradespeople, generally 10 per cent; 
a governor's modakel what he can ex- 
act from the tajcpayers over and 
above the taxes; the Shah's modakel 
what he can sell the governorships 
for; and so on. 

The manufacture of opium is rude in 
the extreme, and opportunities for 
peculation many. It has been sug- 
gested to rub the opium on a hot plate 
with a chocolate-makine machine, but 
no one has tried it. Were it not for 
the opium-^wing , the kind's ryots 
would find It hard to pay their taxes. 
But the indiscriminate cultivation of 
this valuable crop, to the exclusion of 
cereals, tends to render bread and 
horse-feed dearer; and if the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy continues to spread 
as it has done m the last twenty years, 
Persia will cease to be, what it is now, 
the cheapest place to live in in the 
world. 

Bemoval of Mioro-Organisms ttoia 
Water. 

Percy F. Frankland recently re- 
ported to the Boyal Society of Eng- 
land a series of experiments upon the 
purification of water containing micro- 
organisms which has many features of 
practical importance. 

The method of investigation con- 
sisted in determining the number of 
organipms present in a eiven volume 
of the water before ana after treat- 
ment, the determinations being made 
by Koch's process of gelatin-culture 
on ^ass-plates. 
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Treatment of Water by Filtration,— 
The filtering materials examined were 
greensand, edlver sand, powdered 
glass, brick-dustj coke, animal char- 
coal, and spongy iron. These materials 
were all used in the same state of 
division, being made to pass through a 
sieve of 40 meshes to the inch, and in 
columns of 6 inches in depth. The 
following results were obtained: — 

No. of orRanlsms 

in 1 C.C. of Ditto after 
. water before filtration. 
flItratioD. 

Greensand 80 

ditto (after 18 daya) 8,1»8 1,071 

ditto (after 1 month) 1,281 779 

Silver Sand 11.283 1,013 

Powdered Qlaes 11,383 793 

Brickdust 8,113 783 

ditto (after 5 weeks) 6,937 406 

Coke... 8,113 

ditto (after 5 weeks) 6,983 86 

Animal Charcoal numerous ^ 

ditto (after 13 days) 2,793 

ditto (after 1 month) 1,281 6,968 

Spongy Iron 80 

ditto (after 13 days) 3,793 

ditto(after 1 month) 1.381 3 

Thus greensand, coke, animal char- 
coal, and spongy iron were at first 
successful in removing all organisms 
from the water passing through them, 
but after 1 month's continuous action 
this power was in every case lost, the 
improvement still effected, however, 
by spongy iron and coke was very 
great in^ed, whilst the greensand and 
brickdust were much less efficient, 
and the munber of oi^ganisms in the 
water that had been filtered through 
animal charcoal was greater than m 
the unfiltered water. 

Treatment of Water by Agitation 
with Solid Par^icfes.— Water was — -' 



tated with various substances (in tote 
same state of division as above), and 
after the subsidence of the suspended 
particles, the number of organisms in 
the water before and after treatment 
was determined. 1 gramme of sub- 
stance was in nearly each case shaken 
up with 60 C.c. of water. The agita- 
tion was in nearly all cases continued 
for 16 minutes, out the duration of 
subsidence was varied according to 
the length of time which it reqmred 
for the water to become clear. The 
following results were obtained:— 

No. of ormnisiiis 

in 1 C.C. of Ditto after 
water before treatment, 
treatment. 

Spongy Iron (1 minnte ) 

agitation, ^ hour sub- -609 38 

sidenoe; 6 grm8.u8ed) i 
Spongy Iron (16 min- 
utes'^ agitation,* hour I ^ ^ 

subsidence; 6 grms. T 

used) , 

Chalk (16 minutes' agi- ) 

tation, 6 hours' 8iu>- V 8,836 374 

sidenoe) 

Animal Charcoal (16) 

minutes' ag^itation, 6 | • 8,836 60 

hours' subsidence) . . ) 
Coke (16 minutes' agi- j Too numer- 

tation, 48 hours' sub- V ous to be 

sidenoe) ) counted 

China Clay (16 minutes' ) Too numer- 

agitation, 6 days' > — ous to be 

subsidence) ) counted 



In order to ascertain whether sub- 
sidence alone would diminish the 
number of organisms contained in the 
upper strata of water, bottles con- 
taining infected water were allowed 
to remain at perfect rest, and then the 
upper layers m the several bottles were 
tested for organisms at different inter- 
vals of time. Thus :— 



Hours of rest. 



No. of .. 
fuuud in 1 C.C. of 
water. 

1.073 





6 

34 7,363 

48 48,100 

Thus, without agitation with solid 
particles and subsequent subsidence of 
the latter, there is no diminution, but 
on the contrary an increase in the 



number of organisms in the upper 
strata of water. 

Treatment of Water by Chemical 
iVsotpitofum.— The effect of '' Clark's 
process'' in removing organisms from 
water was investigated both in the 
laboratory and on the large scale. In 
the laboratory experiments the fol- 
lowing results were obtained :^ 

Organisms 
inlCo. 

Untreated water 85 

ditto (after 18 hours' rest) 1,038 

Water after Clark^s process and 18 
hours' subsidence 43 

In a second series of experiments the 
following results were obtained :— 

Oivanlsms 
iniaa 

Untreated water 87 

ditto (after 31 hours' rest) 43 

ditto (after 48 hours' rest) 398 

Water after Clark's process and 31 

hours' subsidence 33 

ditto (after 48 hours' subsidence). .166 

On the large scale the efSciencv of 
the process was examined at theColne 
Valley Waterworks, Bushey:— 

Organisms 
Jn 1 Ox. 

Hard water 833 

Water after softening and 3 days' 
subsidence 4 

A recent modification of Clark's pro- 
cess devised by Gaillet and Huet was 
also examined : — 

Organisms 
In 1 e.c. 

Hard water 183 

Soft water. 4 

Thus a very great reduction in the 
number of organisms present in a 
water may be effected by submitting 
it to Clark's process. It appears also 
that the dear water should be re- 
moved as rapidly as possible from the 
precipitated carbonate of lime, as 
otherwise the on^anisms may become 
again distributed through the water. 

Qenerol Conclusions. — Of the sub- 
stances experimented with, only green- 
sand, coke, animal charcoal, and spon- 
gy iron were found to whoUy remove 
the micro-orKanisms from water filter^ 
ing through them, and this power was 
in every case lost after the filters had 
been in operation for one month. With 
the exception of the animal charcoal, 
however^ all these substances, even 
after bemg in action for one month, 
continued to remove a very consider- 
able proportion of the organisms pres- 
ent in the imflltered water , and in this 
respect coke and spongy iron occupy 
the first place. 

The results obtained bv agiti 
water with various solid 
show that a very great reduction in 
the number of suspended organisms 
may be accomplished by this mode of 
treatment, and the complete removal 
of all or^^anisms bv agitation with coke 
is especiallv worthy of notice. 

Again, the results obtained with 
COark's process show that we possess 
in this simple and useful mode oi 
treating water a means of nreatly re- 
ducing the number of suspended oigaa- 
isms. 

Thus^ although the production in 
large quantities of sterilized potable 
water is a matter of great difficulty, 
involving the continual renewal of 
filtering materials, there are numerous 
and sunple methods of treatment 
which secure a large reduction in the 
number of organisms present in water. 
—Nature. 



An Oily Tincture of Iodine. 

Gbenbl's formula is: — 

Iodine 10 parts. 

Castor oU 45 " 

Strong alcohol 45 " 

—Arch, der Fharm.^ and Chetn. and 
Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The subject which claims the chief 
place in the attention of pharmacists 
this month is the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
at Httsburgh, Pa., on the 8th. The 
local Secretary, Mr. George A. Kelly, 
has made elaborate arrangements for 
the accommodation, of the Association 
and the exhibition of goods, and has 
obtained a hall for the latter purpose 
which is sufficiently remote from the 
meeting-hall to avoid disturbance dur- 
ing, the sessions of the association in 
Lafayette Hall. 

The arrangements for reception of 
goods will be completed by September 
Ist, and all goods must be addressed to 
J. W. Harvey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
charges prepaid. Exhibitors are re- 
quested by Mr. Kelly to prepare a list 
of their eaaiibite, directing attention to 
such articles as they may deem of 
special interest, and nand this list to 
the ** Committee on Exhibition " which 
will be appointed during the first ses- 
sion of the Association. 



next revision of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia, namely, the need for more defi- 
nite information as to what drugs and 
preparations should then be made 
officinal. There is no way in which 
this information can be arrived at so 
readily as by the co-operation of sev- 
eral pharmacists, in different sections 
of the country, acting together upon 
a predetermined plan. The prescrip- 
tion files of as many stores as possible 
should be carefully analyzed, and the 
articles prescribed should be checked 
ofE by tne titles in the pharmacopoeia 
of 1880. In no other way can the 
actual needs of the medical profession 
become known, or the Committee of 
Revision become aware of the relative 
values of the articles which come to 
their notice as candidates for reten- 
tion in, or admission to, the pharmaco- 
poeia. 

During the revision of 1880, the 
writer made a limited use of this 
method for obtaining such informa- 
tion respecting one class of remedies, 
since in no other way could it weU be 
obtained, and the result of that en- 
deavor showed plainly to him the im- 
portance to be attached to such 
analyses of prescriptions, when carried 
. out over so wide an extent of country 
as is intended to be served by our phar- 
macopoeia. 

It is remarkably true of our indige- 
nous drues that their use is not always 
general, But things which are in com- 
mon use in one section of the country 
are but rarely, if ever, employed in 
some other portions of the United 
States, and without some such definite 
information as can only bje obtained 
by the method above referred to, any 
dommittee of Revision is liable to err 
in its jud^ent as to what shall be 
made officinal, and what to omit from 
its list. 

Still another subject which should 
receive the attention of the Associa- 
tion is the cultivation of drugs, both 
indigenous and foreign. This has al- 
ready been the subject of individual 
investigation, but in order to be effec- 
tive, it should be imdertaken by a 
committee, the members of which live 
in widely separated districts, in cli- 
mates and upon soils of varying char- 
acter, and the same drugs should be 
experimented with by all the mem- 
bers. 

A work somewhat similar to this has 
for some time past been conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
study of fodder trasses, and the results 
already published will offer sug- 
gestions as to the methods that prove 
most serviceable in the case of drugs. 



THEiqE is a matter which may well 
receive the attention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, during 
the time which will elapse before the 



The British Pharmaoopcaia, 1885. 

Up to the time of our going to press, 
the new British Pharmacopoeia had 
not yet reached us. We, therefore, 
publish here, for the present, an edi 
toiial of the Chemist and Druggist, 
which will serve to give a general idea 
of the character of the new work. 

** We are able to state that theproof- 
sheets of the new edition of the British 
Pharmacopoeia have passed through 
their final revision at tne hands of the 
Pharmacopoeial Committee of the Medi- 
cal Councu, and are now, we believe, 
in course of preparation for the press. 
It is expected that the book will bo 
ready for sale in about a month, and 
in our next issue we hope to be able to 
commence a critical review of its con- 
tents. We have had an opportunity 
of glancing through the work in its 
unfinished state, and it may be interest- 
ing to give in advance some particulars 
of its special features. 

" First, we notice that it extends to 
about a hundred more pages than the 
edition of 1867. The general plan is 
the same as that with which we are 
now familiar, and our impression is 
that but little interference has been 
made with the preparations in most 



general use. No revolution in -weight* 
and measures, such as out metr. 
comaniacs would have desired, hst 
been attempted. These are given ii 
the old familiar form, but in a larg? 
number of instances a supplementarr 
column has been added, in which tL- 
proportions are expresseii in parte and 
and fluid parts. This will often be 
found very convenient. As an exam- 
ple we may quote Liquor hydrargyn 
perchloridt. This is oniered to be com- 
posed of 10 grains of the salt in 1 pint 
of water. In the supplementary coIuxqh 
this is shown as 1 part to 875 fluid parU 
Powders are described as of varying 
degree of fineness, numbers from z. 
to 60 being chosen to indicate these a^ 
siftings. Temperatures are still giv^ 
in Fahrenheit degrees, biit in al 
cases centigrade degrees are added k. 
brackets. Some changes in nomen 
clature are observable. Alkaloids arr 
all made to end in ina, -wrhich wii 
change labels to Quininae sulph., Mor 
phinaehydrochlor., etc. Dr. AttfieJds 
chemical nomenclature seems to U 
generally adopted, as, for exampl*-. 
magnesii carb, instead of m<iQnem^ 
caro., calcium, potassium, sodium, 
etc., following the same style. Opium 
for preparations is to be standfio-dized 
to 10 per cent of morphia ; extract of 
nux vomica is to contain 15 per cent 
of alkaloid, and the tincture 1 grain k 
the fiuid oimce. Cinchona succirubra 
is chosen for preparations. 

** The committee have evidently ob- 
served great leniency towards old pnr 
parations, and the Lew omissions wil 
not be greatly mourned. They include 
areca, dulcamara, ebn bark, dig;italin& 
castoreum, iodides of cadmium, iron, 
and mercury (the green), quinine pill^. 
gentian mixture, atropine solution, 
and a few preparations of the above. 
Novelties are much more abundaot 
Among these are boric, hydrobromic. 
lactic, chromic, meconic, oleic, and sali- 
cylic acids, aloin, caffeine and its 
citrate, coca leaves, and the hydro- 
cblorate of cocaine, hydrochlorate of 
ax>omorphine and of pilocarpine, iodo- 
form, jaborandi, thymol, menthol 
gelsemium, cascarasagrada, and rham- 
nusfrangula, oil of eucalyptus, dialyzed 
iron, oleatesof mercury and zinc, nitro- 
glycerin in the form of tablets, a hard 
and a soft paraffin to be used for certain 
ointments, salicin, santal oil, sulphate 
of morphia, hydrochlorate of guiniDe, 
sulphates of cinchonia and of cinchoni- 
dine, ergotin, chrysarobin, and, of 
course, preparations of many of the 
above. The list we have given is by 
no means exhaustive. A tincture of 
chloroform and morphia appat-entiy 
represents chlorodyne; this, with *la 
mellse ' of atropine, cocaine, and phv 
sostigmine, a fluid extract of cascara 
sagrada, and a few preparations al- 
ready named, seem to cover the adapta- 
tions from private onterpiise. 

**Tlus very imperfect survey will 
show that a great amount of labor has 
been devotea to the work, and we hope 
and beheve that in consequence our 
new British Pharmacopoeia will be 
found to be at least as advanced in re- 
gard to medical and pharmax;eutical 
knowledge as are many of its continen- 
tal and transatlantic contemporaries. 
It will be thoroughly satisfactory as re- 
gards printing and general style of pro- 
duction, and we understand it will be 
sold at a price which will only just 
cover the cost, six shillings being the 
probable flgure." 



With profound regret we learn, 
just as we go to press, that our es 
teemed friend and colleague, Mr. 
Henry B. Parsons, of New York, 
died on Friday, August 21st, at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, whither he had moved 
in the hope of improving his health. 
We shall endeavor to do justice to his 
memory in our next issue. 
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^3^^ Cadaver Poisons. 

^U; Peop. Brieger, following up his 

t ^ communications of a year a^o, recently 
^ac reported to the Physiological Society 
iih^ of Berlin further invesngation into 

r^^ : the ptomaines. In his former commu- 
^/j. nications the speaker had described 
►^nt ^ five well-characterized bases— neurine, 
[.; .^ muscarine, neuridine, and two other 
4-^^ diamines— extracted from the pto- 
j^/^ maines, which were developed in pu- 
i^r [,": tref ying nitrogenous substances, and in 
I .■7,:: the form of beautiful crystallized salts, 
^; and had subjected them to precise 

,,,^^ chemical and physiological analysis. 
'^ ^ As the result of this analysis, neiuine, 
^":[' muscarine, and a base similar to, but 
^'; not identical with trimethyldiamine 
:;^ • were found to be very violent poi- 
"Tf' sons, while the two others showed 
!^ ''7 themselves to be less poisonous. See- 

^ ing that the ptomalines must here be 
regarded as products of the putrefac- 
^y tive bacteria, Prof. Brieger set him- 

^ '• self the task of studyingthe products 

^ '^i of pathogenic bacteria. He proceeded, 
^ ' however, beforehand to u^vestigate 

'[ the ptomaines which developed under 

^'•L natural putrefaction in the case of hu- 

^ '; man corpses, and found that here auite 

^ ii different bases came to light than tnose 

lii: : which appeared under artificial putre- 
j: faction. Immediately after death 

:r lecithin decomi)osed itself, and large 

L. « quantities of choline became develoned, 

L\ and, along with this base, neuridine 

- : appeared on the third day of putrefac- 

tion, increasing in quantity with the 
,. progress of putrefaction. From the 

:■_.'■ seventh day after death there came, to 

n view an entirely new base, which, 

; " with hydrochlorate of platinum, yield- 

ed very beautiful crystals, and, both 
J. , in this connection as also in the form 

t of hydrochlorate of gold and in its 

P^ conjunction with hydrochloric acid, 

had been searchingly examined. This 
base, edtogether cunerent both in its 
^:; Guantities and in its composition from 

; .J the bases hitherto known, was named 

* * cadaverine. '* It increased in q^an- 
'/ tity with time, while choline and neu- 

; : riaine diminished. Later on there ap- 

peaured another new base which was 
also characterized by its hydrochlo- 
rates of platinum and gold, as likewise 
1^ by its cnemical composition, which 

the speaker called **putrescine" and 
^ was able to show in the form of beau- 

^,'' tiful crystals, both in a pure state and 

in the hydrochlorates of platinum and 
gold. Both these new bases, cadaver- 
^ me as well as putrescine, acted but 

weakly on the animal oreanism. The 
first possessed the well-known smell 
of coniine, which former observers 
had already noticed in putrefying 
bodies. Besides these weakly acting 
nitrogenous bases, there were found 
in the later stages of putrefaction two 
diamines of very powerfully poisonous 
effect, which, injected even in small 
doses in animals experimented on, 
produced death under paralysis. These 
two were presented in distinct crys- 
tals and isolated. A survey of the 
whole series of isolated ptomaines 
t6iken from corrupting mtrogenous 
substances showed that, contrary to 
the former assumption, they were all 
simply compound, that they were all 
diammes belonging to the series of 
fats. Their great resemblance to veg- 
etable alkaloids rendered it necessary 
that in the case of chemical investiga- 
tions only. such alkaloids and bases 
should be deemed demonstrated to 
exist in a dead body which had been 
isolated and had been presented in 
their characteristic salt-crystals. In 
the endeavor to study the bases pro- 
duced by pathogenic bacilli. Prof. 
Brieger haa examined artificial cul- 
tures of bacilli, and first the typhoid 
baciUus of peptone. This led to no 
positive result. It was the culture of 
the typhoid bacillus on meat infusion 
and meat jelly, which first led to the 
isolation of two new intensely poison- 
ous bases, one of which, being injected 



in small quantities into animals, acted 
similany to neurine, producing death 
imder a strong fiow of saUva, paraly- 
sis, and diarrhoea, while the other pro- 
duced only violent exhausting diar- 
rhoea. The small quantities of these 
poisons did not yei, howev^ allow 
them to be sufficiently characterized 
chemically. .They appeared to b6 
triamines, > and should be further in- 
vestigated.— iVa^wre. 

A SIMPLE GAS BEGULATOR. 

£. H. V. Baumhauer has eonsta-ucted 
a thermo-regulator which is here illus- 
trated. 

Into a long test-tubcl A, a smaller 
tube B, open at both ends, but drawn 
to a point at the lower, is fastened 
either by a rubber stopper, or, be^i^r 

g\ shown in the cut), by fiision in the 
me. The upper end of this tube is 
cemented into a fitting which admits 
gas.in the direction of the arrow. A 
smcdl quantity of mercury is poured 
into By portion of which* will pass into 
the outer tube A, where it will, how- 
ever, not rise as hi^h as in B, owing to 
the air above it being confined. 
Through a greased leather washer 
situated in the body of this fitting, at 



Baumhauer's He&t Regulator. 

m, passes a still smaUer glass-tube C 
into the tube B. The tube C is 
obliquely ground off at the bottom, 
and has a fine hole blown into it at 
about o. In its upper portion it is 
graduated, and connected with rub- 
ber tubing leading to the burner which 
it is to supply with gas. The test- 
tube A is placed into the water or hot- 
air bath. When the current of gas is 
admitted through 2>, it passes down 
between the wails of the tubes B and 
C, and enters the obliquely n*ound end 
of the latter, ascending iTom there 
through it. and passing through the 
burner. As soon as the heat sur- 
rounding the outer tube expands the 
air connned over the mercury, the 
latter rises, and gradually closes the 
orifice of the tube C, shutting off the 
main supply of gas, all but a small 
leak, through o, which serves to keep 
a very small flame cdight. The tem- 
perature may be regulated by raising 
the inner tube C, and this may be 
adjusted very accurately with the aid 
of the graduation attached to or en- 
graved on the tube.— C^«m. Centrdl- 

mtt. 



CkHunetios for Bemoval of Sun-bum 
and Freckles. 

ATthistimeof the year there are few 
questions which are more frequently 
addressed to the ** family chemist,^' 
and fewer stUl to which he ordinarily 
gives so unsatisfactory a reply, as— 
^* What shall I do to cure my freckles ?" 

Ktiowing as we do how greatly the 
popularity — t. e., the business pros- 

Serity— of the majority of our f rieilds 
epends upon the votes and intet'est 
of tteir lady customers, we have been 
alt some pains to lay before them such 
an amount of practical information 
upon the above subject as will enable 
them to retain the good-wiU and ma- 
terial gratitude of their fair interroga- 
tors on the one hand, and to put a 
little extra profit in their own pockets 
on the other. 

It will be ^nerally admitted that 
upon the subject of our present notes 
there is no published information of a 
practical and reliable character, and 
that medic^ writers a^d practitioners 
either shun the question altogether or 
approieu^h it in a perfunctory manner, 
and leave it very m^ch wnere they 
found it. For our present purpose the 
cutaneous discoloration, commonly 
designated by the term ** freckles,^' 
may be congiaered undoji;' two heads — 
the so-called ** summer,'' or temporary 
variety (<^kelts)^ and the permanent 
kind {lentigo).. Both are commonly 
stated to be simply morbid alterations 
of the skin-pigment, apd, to be situ- 
ated solely in the rete htucosumyhut 
this is not absolutely true, inasmuch 
as.cp/ie/w, prpperly so called, is gen- 
erally due to a darkening of thp under 
surface of the epidermis either m small 
ovoid patches C ' summer freck;les ") or 
extended over a larger surface ( , tan " 
or ** sun-bum "), wmle with lentigo the 
brownish discolorations are at a great- 
er depth, and remain in situ after the 
covering epidermis has been com- 
pletely removed. Strong sunshine, or 
any powerfully actinic light, and radi- 
ant neat from any source are apt to 
produce the first-named, and to en- 
nsmce the latter form. 

SUN-BURN LOnON. 

Q AcidiCitrici 3ij. 

Ferri Sulphatis puri gr. xvlij. 

CainpboreB .q.a. . 

Aq. Flor. Sambuc 3 iij. 

The sulphate of iron must be in 
clear green crystals unless the * * granu- 
lated" form, which is preferable, be 
available, and in either case the salt 
should be fresh and free from oxidized 
portions, or '' rustiness; '' it should be 
dissolved in half the elder-flower water 
(all of which is better if not quite re- 
cently distilled, or being quickly 
raised to the boiling point and cooled 
out of contact of air before use), the 
citric acid being also in solution in the 
other half, and the two fluids mixed, 
filtered if necessary and bottled im- 
mediately, a lump of camphor about 
the size of a small peppercorn to be 
added to the contents oi each botUe. 

HYDROQUINONE WASH FOR THE SKIN*. 

9 Hydroquinone . gr. xlviij. 

Acid. Phosphoric, glac, . .gr. xxx. 

Glycerin! 3 i j; 

Aqua dest J Yi. 

Misce, 

These two lotions are stated to give 
excellent results, especially the latter. 
They are to be applied to the skin of 
the face, etc., in the usual way, at 
least twice in the course of twenty- 
four hours, after it has been washed 
and dried carefully. If the skin be of 
the nature known as '' greasy," a pre- 
liminary wash with tepid water con- 
taining a few drops of sal volatile or 
Uq. ammon. fort, is advisable. 

**ALBADERMINB," 

Under this empirical title, a foreign 
surgeon has devised the following pro- 
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cess of removing ' * tan ^' and the milder 
variety of ** freckles" : 

BOLUTION **A." 

U Potass. lodid .... 3 ij. 

lodi. gr. vi. 

Olycerini 3 iij. 

lofus. RossB S iv. 

Dissolve the iodide of potassium in 
a small quantitv of the infusion and a 
drachm of the glycerin ; with this fluid 
moisten the iodine in a glass mortar 
and ruh it down, gradually adding 
more liquid until complete solution 
has heen obtained; then stir in the 
remainder of the ingredients, and bot- 
tle the mixture. 

SOLUTION *'B." 

9 Sodii Hypostilph. (Thuh 

siUph.) ^88. 

Aquas Riosse Exot O.i. 

Dissolve and filter. 

With a small camel's hair pencil or 
piece of fine sponge apply a little of 
^' Albadermine A^' totne tanned or 
freckled surface, until a slight but toler- 
ably uniform brownish-yellow skin has 
been produced. At the expiration of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes moisten a piece 
of cambric, lint, or soft rag with ** B." 
and lay it upon the affected part, re- 
moving, squeezing away the liquid, 
soaking it afresh, and again applying 
until the iodine stain has disappeai^ed. 
Repeat the entire process thrice daily, 
but diminish the trequency of the ap- 

Elication if tenderness be producea. 
a the course of from three or four 
davs to as many weeks the freckles 
will either have disappe£u*ed entirely, 
or their intensity will Tbe very greatly 
diminished. " Siunmer freckles, 
yield very speedily to this treatment. 

ANTI-FRECKLE LOTION. 

9 Hydrarg. Bichlor gr. xij. 

Acid. Hydrochlor 3 lij* 

Fruot. Amygd. Amar § iss. 

Olycerini {FHce's) J i. 

Tinct. BenzoiQ 3 ij. 

Aqua Fiorum Aurant q.a 

Dissolve the corrosive sublimate in 
three ounces of the orange;-flower 
water, add the hydrochloric acid, and 
set aside. Blanch the bitter almonds, 
and bruise them in a Wedgwood 
mortar, adding thereto the glycerin 
and using the pestle vigorously; a 
smooth paste is thus obtained. Then 
add gradually about 9 ounces of the 
orange-fiower water, stirring con- 
stantly, continuing this operation un- 
til a fine, creamy emulsion is the re- 
^t. Subject this to violent agitation 
— ^preferably with the aid of a mechan- 
ical egg-whisk — and allow the tincture 
of benzoin to fall into it the while drop 
by drop. Then add the mercurial solu- 
tion, filter, and make up the whole to 
the measure of one Imperial pint 
with more orange-flower water. 

This preparation is recommended to 
us by an eminent dermatologist as 
being invariably efScacious in the 
treatment of ephelis, and always 
greatly ameliorating lentigo, even if 
it does not entirely decolorize the 
patches in the latter case. A general 
whitening of the skin is produced 
by this lotion without any irritation. 
It is as well, however, not to apply it 
to any abraded surfaces. It has been 
found far superior in practice to a 
preparation— which it somewhat re 
sembles— «old at a high price under 
the name of Lait Antipheiique, 

BISlfUTH OINTMENT FOR FRECKLES. 

Bisniuthi Subnitr 3 i j. 

Ung. simpl J j j. 

M. Apply to the skin at night and re- 
move in the morning with a little cold 
crecun previous to washkig. (This is 
from a private American source.) — 
British and Colonial Druggist. 



The Action of Ammonia upon Solu- 
lutions of Fotassium Salts. 

Most potassium salts are less soluble 
in water charged with ammonia than 
in pure water. Some, such as the 
sulphate, oxalate, ferrocyanide, and 
phosphates, are partially precipitated 
if to their saturated solutions there 
is added a saturated solution of ammo- 
nia. Others, such as the chloride, 
nitrate, and chlorate, are not precipi- 
tated if their saturated solutions are 
saturated with ammonia. If a very 
strong solution of potassium carbonate 
is saturated with ammonia, there are 
formed two strata; the upper layer 
contains the bulk of the ammonia, 
whilst the lower contains nearly all 
the potassium carbonate. Of all the 
potassium salts the least soluble is the 
sulphate. Potassium solutions so di- 
lute as not to be precipitated by acid 
sodium tartrate, nor by platinum 
tetrachloride (without the addition of 
alcohol), give an abundant precipitate 
if they are flrst saturated with gaseous 
ammonia, and then mixed with an 
ammoniacal solution of sodium sul- 
phate.— H. GntAUD in Compt Bend, 
{and Chetfi, News). 




COMPACT FAT EXTRACTION 
APPARATUS. 

Probably the most compact form of 
fat extraction apparatus, based on the 
original designs of Soxhlet, is that il^ 
lustrated here. 

An exterior iron frame bears on its 
top a condenser, to which is attached, 
below, a Soxhlet extracting tube ana 
wide-necked flask. The latter is made 
to dip into a water-bath which stands 
upon an iron tripod. To one upright 
01 the exterior trame ia attacnea a 
clamp for holding a thermometer in 
the water-bath, and to another is fast- 
ened a gas regulator to maintain a 
uniform temperaturo. 

The use ot the apparatus is plainly 
intelli^ble from its construction. It 
is made and sold by Dr. Herman Rohr- 
beck (J. F. Luhme & Co.), of Berlin, 
and costs 45 marks. 



Baths of Permanganate of Potash. 
—Hiillman (Arch. f. KinderhOcde.) 
rocommends full baths of permanga- 
nate of potash, 1 gramme to a bucket 
of water, as very effective in scrofu- 
lous exanthem£^ in prurigo, eczema, 
and intertrigo ; also in the stage of de- 
squamation of measles and scarlatina, 
to prevent conta^on.— Chicago Med. 
Bev. 



Deaths in England and Wales from 
Poisonins^. 

The Chemist and Drugaist gives a 
synopsis of the causes of death by 
poisoning which occurred inEkigland 
and Wales during 1883, taken from 
recent official reports, of which we 
make the following abstracts. 

Of 639 deaths, 374 were due to acci- 
dent or negligence, 264 to suicidal acts, 
and 1 to murder. 93 of the €U2cidentaI 
deaths occurred in children under 5 
years of age. 



Opium, laudanum, morphia 

Soothing syrup, cordial paregoric. 

Lead 

Carbolic acid 

Prussic acid, oil of almondB 

Vermin-killer 

Strychnia, nux vomica 

Alcohol 

Oxalic acid 

Chloral 

Hydrochloric acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Cyanide of potassium 

Arsenic * 

Ammonia . . 

Chlorodyne 

Phosphorus 

Mercury 

Belladonna 

Aconite 

Nitric acid 

Chloroform 

Caustic potash 

Antimony. 

Kind not stated 
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22 
20 
14 
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24 
S 
9 
9 
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25 
I 

'7 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
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Matches, water hemlock, and ben 
zoline each caused 3 deaths: parafiBn, 
poisonous herbs and ve^table poisons, 
poisonous fish, liniment, improper 
1004* ^^ ^^ juniper, medicine (kmd not 
stated), yew, poisonous berries, each 
caused 2 deaths; iodine, tartaric acid, 
Woodward's Gripe water, drugs to 
procure abortion, green paint, dis- 
eased meat, Cayenne pepper, syrup 
of rhubarb, croton oil, nitre balls, 
copper, hydrate of tin (salmon in tins), 
andf mushroom, caused 1 death each. 

For suicide, the following poisons 
were selected once each : — Chloride of 
zinc, atropine, bichloride of mercury, 
bichromate of potassium, lime, and 
salt of lemon. 

Preparation of Pills oontaining Es- 
sential Oils. — Mr. C. Jonas {Union 
Pharm.) considers that for pills con- 
taining a large quantitv of essential 
oil tragacanth is not the best exdpient. 
It leaves much of tbe oil on the pestle, 
mortar, and piU-machine, and the 
piUs thus made soon become Yery hard. 
He prefers carbonate of magnesia and 
balsam of Peru. For such a prescrip- 
tion as the following, for instance : 
Essential oil of rue, 30 drops, to make 
30 pills— the process would be to put 
the oil in the mortar, add carbonate of 
magnesia q. s. to make a half-dry 
mass, and make up with 8 to 10 drops 
of balsam of Peru. This mass is per- 
fectly homogeneous and easily diviaed. 
The pills remain plastic for a long time. 
For croton oil and creasote he uses 
carbonate of magnesia only. 

Alteration in the British Patent 
Medicine Stamp.— The British Govern- 
ment contemplates to add to the 
revenue stamp required to be attached 
to packages of proprietary medicines, 
the words '* This stamp implies no Gov- 
ernment guarantee." It has been a 
matter of complaint among druggists 
and doctors that heretofore a large nro- 
portion of the nostrum-takiiig pubhc 
have looked upon the revenue stamp 
as a spe<3ial form of Governmental 
approval of the merits of the contents. 
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TWO NEW FILTERS. 

Mr. P. CAaAMAJOR describeB two new 
filters which he has lately used with 
advanta^. 

One form of filtering apparatus is 
shown in section. The vertical por- 
tion is atuhe open at the top. llie 
horizontal portion is a circular (Use, 
provided with a few holes to estah> 
ush commimication between the up- 
per and lower surf aces of the disc. 
Below the disc, horizontal ox>eningH 
are made to allow the vertical tube to 
communicalie with the space below the 
disc. The vertical tube may have the 
same diameter throughout, but the 
walls of the tube are thicker in the 
lower portion than, in the middle, and 
in this thicker than in the upper. The 
tube does not taper uniformly on the 
outside, but there is ashoulderoetween 
each portion and and the one above 
it, the lower shoulder being designed 
to hold the disc in ite place. 




The filtering medium used with this 
apparatus is a circular piece of cloth, 
the centre ot which is placed under 
the vertical tube. The cloth is folded 
over the edge of the disc, so that the 
edges of the cloth will meet above the 
shoulder between the middle and up- 
per portioh of the tube. These edges 
are fastened above this shoulder oy 
means of a string or a wire. The up- 
per portion ol the vertical tube may 
then be connected with a rubber tube. 

To use this apparatus, it may be 
placed in a vessel containing the liquid 
to be filtered. The rubber tube at- 
tached to the vertical tube may paps 
over the edge of the tank and be pro- 
longed dowjiwards on the outside be- 
low the position of the filter in the 
liquid. The siphon formed in this 
way may be started by suction. The 
liquid to.be filtered passes through the 
cloth and outwards through the rub- 
ber tube. 

Wood is the most convenient mate- 
rial for making this filter. It has the 
drawback that it fioats, which may 
be remedied by attaching a weight to 
the portion shown in the figure. 

For certain purposes this portion 
may be made of metal—iron, lead, tin, 
etc. Instead of pure lead, an alloy of 
lead 90 parts, antimony 10 parts, tin 5 
parts, will be found to, be narder and 
sufficiently tough. 

This filtering apparatus is applicable 
to manufacturing operations on a small 
scale rather than to laboratory work. 

The second form of filter is one which 
Mr. Casamajor has bad in use for 
some time. He has named it the sand 
poultice. It is a bag full of sand, 
Ihrotigh which the liquid to be filtered 
has to pass. The bag holding the sand 
is made of two circular pieces of cloth, 
whose edges are sewn to . a strip of 
cloth about H inches wide. After this 
bag has been filled with sand, it has 
the shape of a fiat circular box. 

When in use, this sand poultice must 
lie on a perforated surface in a cylin- 
der. The poultice is made of such a 
size that, when, pressed down on the 
perforated surface, the vertical edge, 
formed by the strip of cloth, prespes 
tightly against th^ cylindrical surface. 
It is to obtain this tight fit that the 
strip of cloth is used, and that the bag 
has not been made by sewing together 
the edges of the two circular pieces of 
cloth. 

When this filter was first used, it 
was found impossible to dislodge a cer- 
tain amount of air which infiated the 
upper covering of the sand poultice. 
Tins was afterwards avoided by nuk- 
ing a slit in this portion of the cloth 



through which the air escaped. A cer- 
tain portion of dirt is in consequence 
deposited on the sand instead of on the 
cloth ^ but this has not been found 
practically objectionable. 

Under the perforated plate support- 
ing the sand poultice is a space for the 
coUection of nltered liauid, which may 
very conveniently be let out by a fau- 
cet. With^tbe sand may be mixed 
powdered charcoal, bone black, etc. 
The sand poultice may be taken out 
and washed as often as is desirable, 
and the bag may be refilled when ne* 



During the late period of turbidity 
in the Brooklyn water supplv, he had 
had. occasion to use the .s^nd poultice 
for Mtering water for domestic use, 
and has found it advantageous to 
have a layer of fine gravel on. top of 
the poultice, to arrest the greatest 
part of the mudd^r deposit and prevent 
it from Qbstructing the cloth. This 
gravel was taken out and washed 
twice a week without disturbing the 
rest Of the filter. After being washed, 
the gravel was put back on top of the 
bag. After doing this five times, it 
was found necessary to take out the 
poultice it»elf to wash the cloth cov- 
ering.— Jcmr. Am, Chem. Soc. 

Glycerin Capsules. . 

In an article recently printed in the 
Deutsch, . Archiv f. Kiin. Med., Dr. 
Fiedler, of Dresden, discusses the 
treatment of trichinosis, and arrives 
at td^e conclusion that glycerin is the 
only remedy which can be used at the 
present time with some expectation 
of success. He says : 

*' Intestinal trichinsB and embryos, 
when coming in contact with glycerin, 
shrink, die at once, even if the^ycerin 
has been diluted with 2 or 8 parte of 
. water. The elycerin may be given in 
considerable doses, about a tablespoon- 
ful each hour, or tr&m 6 to' 7 avoirdu- 
pois ounces per day. But in the usual 
method of acuninistration we encoimter 
this difficulty, that the glycerin is al- 
ready diluted with much water in the 
stomach, and thereby beeomes too 
weak to act on the tricninee contained 
in the sm^ intestines. It would, 
therefore, be highly desirable to find 
some method by which the glycerin 
may be made to pass as little diluted 
as possible into the small intestines. 
Since the gastric juice is acid, but the 
secretion of the intestines alkaline, it 
wo^d be necessary to inclose the 
glycerin into an envelope which is in- 
soluble in acids, but soluble in alka- 
lies. Such a coating would be fur- 
nished, for instance, oy the substance 
called keratin, recommended by Dr. 
Unna. But since glycerin is a kquid, 
the above substance cannot be used as 
such directly. To accomplish the de- 
sired object, therefore, is a task de- 
volving upon the pha^lnacist. 

Experiments in this direction were 
made shortly after the above had been 
published in the Pharm, Centralhalle 
fl886L; No. 25), by Julius Mulfinger. of 
Schellenberg, and the latter published 
his results m the succeeding number 
of the same paper, as follows : 

Proceeding from the idea that the 
usual size of pills does not admit the 
inclosure of a sufficiently large quan- 
tity of glycerin, I at once experimented 
with small wafers, which 1 ooated on 
one side with a solution containing 4 
Gm. of resin, 1 drop of oil of cinnar 
mon, 10' drops of olem, and 16 Gm. of 
ether. The coated wafers were dipped 
into warm water to soften them, 
whereupon 2 Gm. of the foUowing 
mixture were placed in the centre of 
each: 

Qlycerin 25 parts. 

Tragacanth powd 1 part 

Make into a paste with the aid of 
heat. 
After the wafers had been rolled to- 



gether and closed, each one was sus- 
pended by a thread, and the ends 
dipped several times into the resin 
solution. 

The resulting wafers, or morsels, 
were moderately elastic, and. became 
soft when dipped into warm water, 
without giving off any glycerin. . In 
external appearance^ . nowever, they 
were not pleasing, bemgspreckled and 
of a dirty y^Uow. A better result is 
obtained in the following manner: 
Take Limousin wafers and coat them 
internally and at vhe edges, according 
to their size— No. 1, 2, or 8, with 2, 3. 
or 5 layers of the resin solution, until 
the coating has become sufficiency 
thick. From the above glycerin paste 
form globular pieces or suitable size, 
and place them carefully in the centre 
of the wafers. Now coat the edges once 
more with the resin solution, dose 
them [with similarly treated empty 
wafers] by gentle pres8ure|«and dxj 
thoroughly. 

In this way relatively large Quanti- 
ties of glycerin may be inclosed in an 
elastic coating protected by resin and 
olein« 

The editor of the paper appends the 
remark that it remains to be shown 
whether these wafers do not burst open 
in water at a temperature of 85°-40'' 
C. f96M04^ F.), and containing Q.lfi 
of hydrochloric acid, which would 
about correspond to the conditions en- 
countered by the wafer in the stomach. 
And, on the other band, it must be 
proven that they will dissolve in water 
at the same temperature, containing 
0.1 to 0.2^ of carbonate of sodium, 
which may be taken as the condition 
existing in the small intestines. Other- 
wise it seems that the proposition to 
inclose the glycerin in wafers is a 
practical solution of the diffictdty. 




CONTRIVANCE FOR CORRECTLY 
OBSERVING THE HEIGHT OF 
LIQUIDS IN TUBES. 

A. G. Martin, of St. Denis, has pat- 
ented a contrivance for correctly ob- 
serving the height of liquids in ther- 
mometers, burettes, or other tubes. 
This consists in combining with the 
tube a white backgrouna 6, upon 
which a colored line a is drawn. By 
a sort of reflex action, the level of the 
liquid within the tube becomes there* 
by much more prominent. — Dingl, Pol, 
Joum,, 254, 76. 



The Manuikusture of Cinchona Al- 
kaloid in Madras.— Hitherto Madras 
has been dependent upon Benml for 
its supply or cinchona alkaloids; but 
since the appointment of Mr. Hooper 
as government miinologist in Madras, 
it has been decided to cany out the 
manufacture there. Mr. Hooper has 
recently visited the Medical Store De- 
pot, and after an inspection of the lab- 
oratories, found that the appliances 
could be adapted to the manufacture 
of the liquid ciachona on a large scale. 
The cost, taking the bark at the rate 
of the recent sales at Madras, and al- 
lowing the usual percentage tor fuel, 
labor, etc., was estimated at 1.0. 9r. per 
fluid pound. This will enable it to be 
issued at a price of some 30 per cent 
lower than the febrifuge now obtained 
from the Government factory in Ben- 
gal for use in the hospitals and dispen- 
saries at this Presidency. Mr. Hooper 
has been instructed to at once manu- 
facture 1,000 lbs. of fluid extract at 40 
grs. to the ounce,— Chem. and Drugg. 
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Tincture Deposits.'" 

Tincture of Hyoscyamu8,--RjoBCja.' 
mus contains amongst other substances 
of less importance the alkaloid hyos- 
cyamine, with traces of atropine, which 
together constitute the active prin- 
cime ; also a volatiLe oil and cmoro- 
p%ll. 

Hyoscyamine is very soluble in al- 
cohol, proof spirit, ether or chloroform, 
soluble also in water, and its salts are 
soluUe in water and alcohol; it exists 
to the extent of from .18 to .27 per cent 
in the leaf and from .014 to .041 per 
cent in the stem, according to Thorey. 
Considering these facts, one need not 
expect to find the alkaloid in the de- 
posit from a tincture ot the drug.. It 
cijstallizes in needles, is volatile at a 
slightly elevated temperature, and the 
salts are crystalline. Its solutions are 




Notwithstanding the vast amount 
that has been written on the subject of 
chlorophyll, the chemistry of that 
substance is still very imperfectly 
known. 

It is soluble in ether, chloroform, al- 
cohol, alkalies and acids, but insoluble 
in water and very slightly soluble in 
petroleum spirit imless contaminated 
with oil as is very frequently the 



When an ethereal solution is sub- 
jected to the action of moderatdy 
strong hydrochloric acid, the acid h- 
quid becomes blue, while the ethereal 
layer retains a greenii^-^cJlow sub- 
stance. On this account it has been 
thought that chlorophyll is a mjbd^ure 
of two substances, named respectively 
phyllocyanin and phylloxantnin. 

When an alcoholic solution of chloro- 
phyll is added to a solution of alum 
and the aluminum hydrate precipi- 
tated by an alkali, the precipitate car- 
ries down a dark-green coloring matter 
and leaves the solution yellow. This 
i^ain points to the complex nature of 
chlorophyll. 

The volatile oil of hyoscyamus is but 
slightly known. 

The deposit occurred as a deep green 
extract which was washed witn proof 
spirit and dried, by which process it 
lost about half ite weight of water and 
spirit. 1.1030 gramme was burnt for 
estimation of ash, leaving 0.0645 
gramme or 6.85 per cent, which, on 
examination proved to be almost en- 
tirely phosphates of calcium and potas- 
sium, with traces of chlorides and sul- 
phates. There was no nitrate or ni- 
trite, as might have been expected 
from the large amount sometimes 
foimd in the B.P. extraet. 

The deposit was yery soluble, almost 
entirely m ether and chloroform, also 
in hot alcohol, but not very soluble in 
cold alcohol^ and not at all in water, 
except the inorganic i)ortion. Wlien 
warmed with petroleum ether a pale- 
green solution was obtained, pointing 
to the presence of a small qutotity of 
oil as well as chlorophyll. Ilie solubil- 
ities above given are those of chloro- 
phyll, and the presence of that sub- 
stance was abundantly shown by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on the 
ethereal solution. 

For the detection of hyoscyamine, 
the ethereal solution of 10 erammes of 
the deposit was shaken witn dilute hy- 
drochloric acid and the clear acid so- 
lution then tested by Mayer's rfeagent 
and chloride of gold, but in neither 
case was a precipitate produced; the 
same result was obtained by boiling 
the deposit in acidulated water ana 
testing the solution as before. 

The deposit in tincture of hyoscya- 
mus may therefore be considered un- 
important, as it contains nothing which 
contributes to the activity of the 
plant. 



^ Bead bj Dr. R. A. Crtpps before the School of 
Pharmacy Students* Aaaociatlon. 



Amrtioniated Tincture of Ouaiacum. 
— Guaiacum resin consists, according 
to Hadelich, of the following bodies:— 

Guaiaconic'acid 70.3 per cent 

Ouaiaretic acid 10.5 '* 

Ouaiac /J-resin 9.8 ** 

Gum. .. 8.7 " 

Ash constituents 8 " 

Guaiacic acid, culoring 
matter, etc 4.9 " 

Guaiaconic acid is a li^ht brown 
amorphous substance, fusing at 100° 
C. It forms salts with alkalies which 
are soluble in water. It is insoluble in 
water, benzol, or bisulphide of carbon, 
but soluble in alcohol or ether. By the 
action of oxidizing agents it acquires 
a blue-green color. 

Guaiaretic acid differs from guaia- 
conic acid in melting at 86^ C, is crys- 
tallizable, insoluble m ammonia, sol- 
uble in benzol, and is not colored blue 
by oxidation. 

Chiauzc BetorBesin is soluble in alco- 
hol or alkalies and is precipitated from 
these solutions by ether or chloroform 
as a brown substance. 

The other constituents are of little 
importance. 

When euaiacum resin is dissolved 
in alcohol, about 10 per cent remains 
insoluble, consisting of gum, woody 
fibre and other impurities. 

In making ammoniated tincture of 
guaiacum, the ammonia combines with 
the ^uaiconic acid, guaiac /^-resin and 
guaiacic acid which dissolve, while the 
guaiaretic acid remains for the most 
part insoluble, although doubtiesssome 
IS rendered soluble by the presence of 
the other resins. I found that in 
making the tincture eight- ninths of 
the dru^ was dissolved, which wo\ild 
agree with the above statement. 

The deposit, which was wttshed with 
sal volatile and then with rectified 
spirit, occurred as a gray-brown amor- 
pnous powder, adhering to the bottle. 
It existed in some quantity, there be- 
ing about 2 drachms from 2 pints of 
the tincture. It was insoluble in water, 
or nearly so, but soluble in alkalies with 
evolution of ammonia on warming, 
thus showing that the substance con- 
tains an ammoniacal salt of one or 
more resins. 

By the action of oxidiziug agents it 
became blue-green, showing the pres- 
ence of ^aiaconic acid ; a portion was 
, soluble m ether and the whole was dis- 
solved on adding hydrochloric acid 
with the ether, pomtmgto the presence 
of free acid witii the salt. 

It was mostijr insoluble in benzol, 
showing that it consists chiefly of 
guaiaconic acid or its salt, but the 
benzol layer gave the deep red with 
sulphuric acid, indicating the presence 
of guaiaretic acid also. 

Tne substance when treated with 
ether and HCl yielded on evaporation 
of the ether a light brown resinous 
substance melting below 100° C, cor- 
roborating the presence of guaiaretic 
as well as ^aiaconic acid. 

The alcoholic solution was not pre- 
cipitated by ether, showing absence of 
guaiac A-resin. 

The deposit therefore contains guai- 
aconic and guaiaretic acids with a 
small quantity of an ammoniacal salt 
of one of these acids. — Pharm. Joum. 

Menthol has been found by Dr. A 
Rosenberg, of Berlin, to cause anes- 
thesia of mucous surfaces when ap- 
plied in ethereal or alcoholic solution 
of 20^ or 30^ strength. Its effects are 
not so lasting as those of cocaine, but 
sufficiently marked to render it valua- 
ble as a cheaper substitute. 

Compound Iodoform Powder. — ^Dr. 
L. Championni^re, at a meeting of a 
French surgical society, recommended 
the following as an antiseptic dress- 
ing : Equal parts of powdered iodoform, 
cinchona, benzoin, and carbonate of 
mamesium, the latter having previ- 
ously been saturated with oil of eucsr 
lyptus. 



Ginger Ale. 

A PRACTICAL correspondent ot the 
Mineral Water Trade Review describee 
his process for making ginger aid, and 
states that his product seems to give 
general satisfaction. *' The first point 
IS to select a good, sound, unbleached 
ginger; Jamaica may be preferred, 
although I found a fair sample of 
Ck)chin yield a very good extract. The 
great aim is, as far as possible, to in- 
sure the freshness of toe root, as gin- 
ger loses a considerable amount of ite 
peculiar odor, although its pungency 
remains almost unchanged by long 
keeping. The extract is prepared by 
pounding 20 ounces of the root into a 
coarse powder, which should be ren- 
dered uniform by passing it through 
a sieve of forty meshes to the incn; 
the granules thus obtained are mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of dilute 
spirit, composed of ecjual parte of 
alcohol at 60% and distilled water, bo 
as to form a paste, mrhich is placed in 
a percolating apparatus, and left to 
macerate for forty-eight nours. Next 
pour on dilute spirit, so as to obtain 70 
oz. of tincture, press out the marc 
strongly, and finally add sufSdent 
liquid to make 80 oz. 

Of the tincture thus prepared, take 
7 oz., mix with 6 pints of water and 
sufficient kaolin (china clay), or 
thoroughly washed whiting may be 
used; niter through paper so as to 
obtain a perfectiv bright filtrate, in 
which dissolve 6 lbs. of surar without 
heat. Tins quantity will be found 
eadly soluble m the above proportion 
of water. 

This forms the first part of the pro- 
cess, which is completed by the ad- 
dition of 140 drops of tincture of cap- 
sicum berries (obtained by macerating 
8oz. of the bruised berries with 25 
oz. alcohol at 60% and 25 oz. distilled 
water and proceed as in making the 
essence of ginger; t^he product should 
measure 50 oz.) ; also 180 drops tinc- 
ture of vanilla (made by macerating 
1 oz. vanilla pods, thoroughly bruised 
in a mortar, with 2 oz. distilled 
water and 8 oz. alcohol at 60** for eight 
days; also 6 drops essence of cloves 
(essential oil of cloves, 1 part; alcohol 
at 60% 9 parts), with 30 6xo^ essence 
of lemon, wnich quantity will be 
found perfectiy soluble in the ffTTup, 

frovidinig that the quality is gooa ; and 
oz. of citric acid dissolved in 6 oz. of 
water. 

The syrup thus completed maybe 
colored by the addition of burnt su^r 
as required, and finally filtered with 
a little paper pulp in the usual way. 
One ounce and a naif is the requisite 
quantity for each bottle. If it is deemed 
necessary to give an extra amount of 
foam, more than exists naturally in the 
ginger, a most efficient heading may 
be obtained from the following for- 
mula: 

Soapwort root (Saponaria officinalifi) 
in coarse powder, 4 oz. ; animal char- 
coal, % oz. ; macerate two days in a 
mixture of alcohol^ 60% 4 oz.; pure 
glycerin, 4 oz. ; distilled water, 8 02. ; 
then percolate so as to obtain 16 o%.oi 
finished extract. Two drachms of this 
will be found sufficient for 1 gallon of 
syrup."— C^ew. and Drug. 



Walnut Hair-oiL 

Crush 2 oz. of fresh green walnut 
shells with i oz. of powdered alum 
to a smooth paste; digest with 10 01. 
of benzoinated oil in a water-bath until 
all aqueous vapor has been driven on. 
Perfume with two drops of otto of 
roses and 10 drops of oil of neroli 

The walnut shells are best obtained 
about the end of August or beginning 
of September. They contain, besides an 
oil and other constituents, a substance 
resembling py rogallic acid, and impart 
a brown shade to the hair.-C^em. am. 
Drugg. 
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Natural Camphor Oils. 

Natural camphor oils, namely those 
of DryobcUanopa aromatica and Cam- 
phora offlcinarum; have long heen es- 
teemed as remedial agents in the 
countries where they are produced, 
and their introduction in this country 
is considered hy some a mere question 
of time. 

The Dryohalanops, or Bomean cam- 

Ehor oil, IS a more simple body than 
kurel camphor oil, consisting chiefly 
of bomeene, an isomer of turpentine 
oil, with a small quantity of resinous 
matter. Its specific Kravityis close 
upon 0.900. Johoreoil, which I have 
previously referred to, has a specific 
gravity of 0.882. Other samples (for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Jackson, 
Curator of the £ew Museum) are 
somewhat higher, one (a) being 0.894, 
and another (d) 0.909 : a is De Vriese's 
specimen and b Mr. Motley's; both are 
over thirty years old. Specific gravity 
is the point m which the Bornean oil 
differs chiefly from laurel camphor 
oil, the former bein^ much lighter. 
The Bomean oil in its natural con- 
dition, and even when old, does not con- 
tain its peculiar camphor in solution; 
hence it undergoes no change when 
exposed to a low temperature, which 
is another point of difference between 
it and the laurel camphor oil; so, also, 
is it different from the fact that it ac- 
quires a green color, similar to cajuput 
oil, when kept in contact with metallic 
copper for a day or two.* 

The Bomean oil does not appear to 
enter the British drug market, unless 
(probably) as an adulterant of cajuput 
oiL 

The camphor oil of Formosa was the 
only lauraceous kind with which we 
in this country were familiar until 
lately. Mr. Holmes has favored joie 
wif^ a portion of specimen 461e (Cata- 
logue of the Pharmaceutical Society's 
Museum) which came from Formosa, 
per ship Nestor. This has a specific 
gravitv of 0.943, and becomes gelatin- 
ous, m>m sepcunition of camphor, 
when fooaen. The color of this oil is 
golden yellow. If a drop of it be 
rubbed on the back of the hand, a 
strong camphor odor is first felt, cmd 
when the camphor dissipates, a sassa- 
fras odor remains. The oil quickly 
dries upon the skin and leaves no 
mark. This oil may be taken as a 
saturated oleaceous solution of cam- 
phor. No satisfactory chemical exam- 
ination of it has yet been made, the 
results of earlier chemists, sucn as 
Martins and Pelouz, being somewhat 
conflicting and indefinite. 

Japanese camphor oil appears to 
have been brought to this country only 
recently. A specimen was presented 
to the Pharmaceutical Society towards 
the end of last year. Mr. Braithwaite, 
in a paper communicated to the Lon- 
don Chemists' Assistants' Association, 
says of it:—'' It is tbe essential oil ob- 
tconed as a by-product in preparation 
of camphor from Lauras Camphora 
{sic). It consists of a saturatea solu- 
tion of camphor in one or more hydro- 
carbons ot the terpene group. . . . 
The odor is peculiar, resembling a 
mixture of camphor and sassafras. It 
is remarkable that the crude oil from 
Japan smells much more strongly of 
this oil than that from Formosa.^* f 

The specific gravity of this oil ia 
0.951, somewhat greater, therefore, 
than that of the Formosa oil, yet it is a 
thinner oil. The color is similar. The 
odor of camphor is feeble; indeed, if 
one could disassociate from it the 
idea of camphor, I Question if it could 
be perceivra; but the sassafras odor 
is very powerful. The feeble camphor 
odor is explained in what follows, and 
is due to the absence of camphor, for 



* The IntenRitv of the color varies: It was leasl 
with Johore oil and greatest with Mr. Motley's. 
Laurel camphor oil becomes brown or greenish- 
brown. 

t Chemigi and Druffgitt, 1886, p. 90. 



there is no separation of camphor 
when the oil is chilled, as we would 
expect were it, like the Formosa oil, a 
saturated solution of ccmiphor or 
crude oil, as Mr. Braithwaite states. 
The specific gravity of the oil is almost 
the same as tnat of crude oil, yet when 
camphor is removed from crude oil 
it becomes lighter. In the Chemical 
News for December 12th, 1884, there is 
an interesting paper by Mr. H. Oishi, 
which throws some hght on the ap- 
parent anomaly. This paper contains 
an account of the method followed in 
Japan for the sublimation of camphor 
from the wood, and also that for the 
separation of camphor from the crude 
oil, which was devised three years ago. 
Briefiy stated, the method is simplv 
distillation, the distillate being collect- 
ed and surrounded with cold water. 
''Camphor separates out as a semi- 
solid mass, and in order to separate 
the solid camphor from the oil, the 
liquid is filtered or squeezed out 
through a cloth bag.'' By a second 
distillation, more camphor is ob- 
tained. 

ARHuming (owing to high specific 
eravity) the specimen under notice to 
Be crude oil and that chilling without 
previous distillation does not effect 
separation of camphor, I roughly dis- 
tilled a small quantity so as to simu- 
late the Japanese method. Very little 
came over below ISO"" C, about a 
twelfth between that and 170% a fifth 
between ITS'* and ISS"*, and nearly the 
6ameupto206^ None of these yielded 
camphor when chilled. So far, distil- 
lation had gone on for an hour, and 
yet there was not a crystal of camphor 
about the condenser, nor did the resi 
due yield any when chiUed. The ex- 
perunent conclusively proves the ab- 
sence of camphor. 

According to Mr. Oishi, the purified 
oil has a specific gravity of 0.896, the 
crude 0.969. My specimen is 0.951, 
yet it is the purified article. Mr. 
Oishi's experiments explain this. His 
results show that the purified oil is 
composed to the extent or nearly three- 
fourths of bodies boiling above 170" C, 
and these are heavier than the more 
volatile bodies, the heaviest being 
0.926. The oil which I have examinea 
gives little or no distillate below 140" C. . 
some between that and 150** C.^ and 
nearly one-half of the whole requires a 
temperature up to 206'' to vaporize it, 
and the residue has a specific gravity 
of 0.995. The inference is appa- 
rent. 

So, therefore, the camphor oil of 
Japan has the camphor removed from 
it before it is sent to this country, and . 
in this condition it is (accoraing to 
Mr. Oishi) **a complicated mixture 
consisting of hydrocarbons of the 
terpene series, oxyhydrocarbon iso- 
meric with camphor and other oxi- 
dized hydrocarbons." The camphor 
isomer distilled between WO" and 186** 
C, and constituted from 10 to 12 per 
cent of the whole. It is a liquid. 

I find that the Japanese oil differs 
from the Formosa ou in its behavior 
towards nitric acid. If half a drachm 
of B. P. acid be allowed to act upon a 
few drops of the Japanese oil for a 
a minute, then diluted with half a 
drachm of water, a crimson color is 
imparted to the clear watery solution; 
but the Formosa oil so treated nves a 
milky solution, having a scarcely per- 
ceptible green shade. Hydrochloric 
acid acquires a salmon color with 
both; more marked, however, with 
Japanese oil. 

The camphor-free oil is used in Ja- 
pan chiefiy as an illuminant by the 
lower classes, also for the pi'ep£U*ation 
of carbon for ** Chinese Ink," and Mr. 
Oishi indicates a use for it as a con- 
stituent of varnishes.* It is question- 
able, however, if it can be called an 
efficient substitute for the popular 

* When the oil 18 rubbed on theij skin a reainoos 
eoatinff rem&ins on drying. This is rather objec- 
tionable than otherwise. 



camphorated oil of this country, and 
I cannot conceive how it is destined to 
replace it. The crude oil might possibly 
be a valuable addition to our materia 
medica, but I am afraid that its sassa- 
fras odor would prevent the public 
taking it up. 

From the United States we hear that 
large quantities of this oil are being 
received there, and that it is being 
used for adulterating oil of winter- 
green. There should oe no difficulty 
m detecting the adulteration, for oil of 
wintergreen has a specific gravity of 
1.180, which the addition ot camphor 
oil win lower. A rough and ready 
test (perhaps as good as any) is to 
gently agitate a few drops of the oil 
m water; if it be pure it wholly sub- 
sides in a few seconds, but if it con- 
tains camphor oil several minutes 
elapse before it subsides, and time ia 
given to notice that the particles of oil 
assume different forms other than 
globular. 

The action of nitric acid may also be 
noted ; it has little effect upon pure oil, 
but adulterated oil becomes red. — 
Peter Macewan in Pharm, Journal^ 
June 20th. 



Adjustable Alarm Thermometers. 

Most of our readers are familiar 
with thermometers which cause an 
electric alarm to ring as soon as the 
rising column of mercury, in which 
one of the platinum poles of a battery 
is continuously inserted, closes the 
current by coming in contact with the 
other platinum pole. All of Uiese 
thermometers, however, have here- 
tofore been made so that the plati- 
num wires were fused into the glass 
of the tube, and the relative position 
of the two poles or ends remamed un- 
alterable. 

Ferdinand Knade, of Breslau, has 
now put on the market an improved 
electric thermometer, in which one 
of the poles may be raised or lowered 
by a rack and pinion arrangement, 
and the alarm therefore be set for any 
desired temperature; 

Note of Ed. A. Drug.— When the 
free end or pole of the second platinum 
wire is above the column of mercury, 
and the current is established by the 
column risinK until it meets the pole, 
so that the alarm may ring^ we have 
what is called an ''open circuit sys- 
tem, '* and the alarm is then rung by 
the current passing through an in- 
duction coil, and causing the vibration 
of a hammer against a gong, or some 
similar contrivance. 

When it is, however, desired to ring 
an alarm for a low temperature, the 
adjustable pole is immersed in the 
mercury until its extreme end is just 
opposite the degree at which the alarm 
is to ring. If the ** open circuit sys- 
tem'* were used in this case, the alarm 
would ring continuously (unless the 
battery gave out) until the mercury 
had fallen below the pole, and the ces- 
sation of rin^ng would in this case be 
the alarm. JBut this ^ould be a noisy 
and wasteful process. In a case of 
this kind, theso-caUed ** closed circuit 
system " is preferable, in which the 
current, constantly passing, as long as 
both poles are immersed, is not en- 
gaged in the work of ringing an alarm, 
but in holding up (by gcdvano-mag- 
netic force) the nammer of a sel^- 
vibrating gong, or in keeping anested 
the striking or sounding parts of some 
other kind of alarm. Tnis akum may 
itself be an electric **open circuit,'' 
fed by the same batterv, in which 
the current is closed by the release of 
a key or joint. 

Besordn.— The local application of 
I>owdered resorcin is spoken of as a 
remedy for malignant new growths. 
It may also be used as an ointment 
with 50^ of petrolatum. 
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On Arsenitefii of Iodide or Bromide 
of Fotassiiun. 

When Dr. T. Clemens, of Frankfort 
o. t. M., published his paper "Das arse- 
nigsaure Bromkali dargestellt and an- 
gewandt" (Deut8c?ieKltntkjBeTl,lS59, 
xi., 96; 106; 117), the chemical nomen- 
clature used by the author to designate 
the supposed compound formed was 
not in accordance with the prevailing 
views. Nor was it supposed, up to 
the present time, that an "arsenite 
of bromide or of iodide of i>otassium " 
was likely to turn out to be a definite 
chemical compound. While it is, how- 
ever, certain tnat the term employed 
by Clemens was not applicable to his 
preparation, it is now certain that such 
compounds as those mentioned above 
actuallv do exist. Hugo Schiff and R. 
Sestini nave found that, if 20-per-cent 
solutions of arsenite and iodide of po- 
tassium, or of arsenite of potassium 
and iodine, or more dilute solutions of 
arsenious acid and iodide of potassium, 
there results a white powder or crust, 
which on analysis turns out to be a 
compound^ only contaminated with a 
little arsemte of potassium (KsHAsOt), 
containing either 4A8«Oa.2KI, or 
AstOtSKlTHsO, that is, either anhy- 
drous or monohydrated arsenite of 
iodide of potassium. From arsenite of 
potassiimi and bromide of potassiimi 
or bromine, a similar body is produced, 
having th6 composition 4As«Ot.2£[Br. 
Ser. d, Deutsch, Chem, Oea.j 18, 262. 

Emplastrum Impermeabile 
Bossicum. 

(Impermeable Russian Plaster,) 

Oxideof Zinc 5 parts. 

• Castor Oa 5 ** 

Collodion 90 *• 

Rub the oxide of zinc with the cas- 
tor oil to a perfectly smooth paste, 
then mix it with the collodion. 

Pour the mixture, iii the same way 
as photographers do, upon plates of 

E glass, ana repeat the process until the 
T has acquired the thickness of 
-beater's skin. Next coat the sur- 
of the layer with solution of isin- 
glass, allow to dry and strip the layer 
&om the glass. 

This plaster is used (with the isin- 
glass coat next the skin) as a dressing 
m place of ordinary adhesive plaster, 
when preparing larger quantities, 
the mass is poured into a trough and 
the plate dipped in it. In this case a 
uniform coat can be obtained only by 
immersing the plate each time by a 
different «ige first.— Euokn Dietrich, 
in Pharm. Centralh, 

Decomposition of Didymimn. 

At the meeting of the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences, on Jime 18th, Dr. 
C. A. V. Welsbach sent in a paper on 
the decomposition of didynuum into 
its elements. This decomposition was 
effected by means of the double am- 
monium or sodium nitrates in presence 
of lanthanum. In spite of the differ- 
ent behavior of the constituent bodies, 
many hundred fractionated crystalli- 
sations were necessary for their sepa- 
ration. The two new elements in so- 
lution are distinguished by intense ab- 
sorption-bands, and share between, 
them the absorption-bands of the 
peculiar spectrum hitherto ascribed 
to didymium. The two new elements, 
when mixed in proper proportions, dis- 
play the color and spectrum of didy- 
mium. The spark-spectra are brilliant 
and characteristic, and are parts of 
the spark-spectrum of didymium. 
The color oi the compoimds differs. 
The salts of that element which ap- 
proaches nearest to lanthanum are of a 
leek-green. The salts of the other ele- 
ment are rose or amethyst-red. The 
latter body forms the bulk of didy- 
mium. Both colors axe almost com- 



plementary, but the amethyst-red is 
by far the more intense, so that the 
presence of a few per cents of the 
salts of this element m the compounds 
of the ot^er suffices to make its ^reen 
color disappear. The atomic weights 
of the two new elements are^ accord- 
ing to preliminarv determinations, 
very dinerent and vary considerably 
from the value heretofore ascribed to 
didymium. For the first element, the 
author proposes the name praseodym, 
Pr, and for the second, neodym, Ne. 
The two elements, as far as it has been 
observed, yield each only one series of 
salts derived from the sesquioxide. 
Praseodym peroxide evolves chlorine 
on treatment with hydrochloric acid. 
— Chemiker Zeitung, Cfiem, News, JiHy 
31st. 

IMPROVED DRYING-OVENS. 

In order to produce as uniform a 
temperature as possible in air-drying 
ovens. Dr. Hermann Rohrbeck has 
constructed a new style of oven, in 
which the air, before coining in con- 
tact with the objects tb be dri^, is pre- 
viously heated. The heat is applied 
below in the usual manner^ air enters 
between the lower double walls of the 
apparatus where it is heated. Then, 
eiteT passing through the inner space 




Rohrbeck'8 Drying Oveo. 

of the oven, it enters orifices situatted 
near the top, and circulates all through 
the double walls of the apparatus, the 
circulation being extended to the 
double-walled door by orifices corre- 
sponding with those m the box itself. 
Finally, the heated air and vapors es- 
cape from the orifices in tne top. 
These ovens are made and sold, m 
various sizes, by J. F. Luhme So Co., 
of Berlin.— C^wi. CentraJbl. No. 20. 



Eleven Months' Experienoe with 
Toughened Glass Beakers. 

In July, 1884, twenty-one beakers 
were nurchased of the Toiighened 
Glass Company, working DelaBastie's 
patents. One of these was broken by 
an accident and twenty were taken 
into use in the laboratory of the Atlas 
Work's. They had the form of thin 
tun^bl^rs furnished with a lip. The 
bottom is about three times as thick as 
the sides, and weight for weight they 
are two and a half times as heavy as 
the Bohemian beaker of about the same 
capacitv. It was stated on behalf of 
the makers that they would stand boil- 
ing over the fiame of a rose burner 
while supported on a wire gauze, but 
as one of^them burst soon after we be- 
^n to use them, on pouring hot water 
mto it, the more severe treatment was 
never tried, and they were relegated to 
ordinary use. Of late they have been 
considerably in lise in collecting some ' 
somewhat tarry distillates, and since 
then have begun to show evidences of 
rapid decay. Some slight signs of this 



had been noticed early in the career of 
some of thein^ but as it principally took 
the form of slight surface corroBion and 
dulling of the glass, it was attributed 
to the well-known action of caugtic al- 
kaline solutions. The new action was 
different, the sides exhibiting a mass 
of exceedingly minute fiasures, so dose 
together and running so completely 
over the surface of t£e beaker that it 
had the appearance of being covered 
with a tissue of spider's web. The next 
change consisted in the surface of the 
glass completely exfoliating, so that on 
rubbing the finger along the surface, a 
mass of minute plates could be detach- 
ed. At length one of the beakers wag 
attacked in this way over about one- 
third of its surface, and the boundary 
between the attcusked part and that 
simply fismired was a sharp line pass^ 
ing up both sides and across the hot 
torn. We at first thought that this in 
dicated imperfect annealing or temper 
ing, and, in fact, showed tne depth of 
immersion in the oil-bath. On a little 
consideration this appeared highly im- 
probable, and we accordingly, though 
with little hope of solving the mystery. 
resolved to try whether Sie two liquids 
used to clean the glasses when very 
dirty had anything to do tnthit. a 
beaker was half filled with cauBtic soda 
solution, another with strong sulphuric 
acid 1.845, and another with 2$ per cent 
sulphuric acid. At the end of seventy 
two hours neither the caustic soda nor 
the weak sulphuric acid had pi^uc^d 
any effect, but the beaker with the 
strong H1SO4 was entirely ruined by an 
extensive exfoliation which left plates 
sticking up from the surface from J 
mm. to i mm. in height. The beaker 
in which the 25 per cent acid had been 
was washed ancf placed on its side to 
dry on a piece of thick gray filtering 
paper lying on top of a copper water- 
oven. In about one hour's time a broad 
strip up the side in contact with the 
paper had exfoliated both inside and 
outsidej It was moistened with water. 
turned over and replaced. In about 
half an hour another strip of exfolia 
tion had begun. Near the edge ot the 
vessel the sc^es took the fortn of hairs 
1 to 2 mm. long, and completely curved 
over at the upper end in tiie form of 
the letter C. Aboiit ten days back one 
of the slightly fissured beakers burst 
spontaneously, and a few days aft^r 
another followed suit: both containing 
water at tiie time. Tne thick bottom 
of one of these was a reticulated ma» 
of cracks; when obtiquely iUuminated 
each crack shows as a slight depres^oo 
of the surface. The result or eleven 
months' use may thus be summarized 
Of twenty beakers^ 

2 burst spontaneoualy . . =10 per cent 

1 burst on hot water be- 
ing poured in = 5 " 

6 useless from fissures 

and exfoliation =80 " 

8 are in good condition. =40 " 

8 have been broken by 

unknown means =15 " 



20 100 

Take into consideration the loss of con- 
fidence caused by the high percentage 
of spontaneous bursting, it may »• 
said that toughened glass is a comple^^ 
failure ia the laboratory.— K. J. ^^is- 
WELL, in Pharm, Joum, 

The Treatment of Sick-Headache. 
—Dr. W. GUI Wylie {N. Y. Med. Jof\ 
of New York, has produced exceUen 
results with the following meim ^ 
treatment: So soon as the first pain 1^ 
felt, the patient is to take a piU orwp; 
sule, containing one grain of m^ 
sated ox-^ and one drop of oy^ 
gaultheria, eyery hour until reiiei 
felt, or until six have been taken, i^^; 
Wylie states that sick-headajhe » 
such is almost invariably cut shoit ^ 
this plan, although some pain ou^^ 
ralgic character remains in a 
cases. 
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QUERIES &_ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ 
must he received hy the 5th of the 
month, and must %n every case be 
accompanied hy the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correspanr 
dent wiU he quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respst^- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
unth aU the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when vt 
can conveniently he done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,548.— niioium parviflonim. 

We have recently had an mquiry. 
from a Mend who has had occadion to 
search after a specimen, living or dried, 
of llUcium parviflorum Mien., which 
is reported to occur in the soiithem 
districts of Georgia and Eastern Flori- 
da (see Chapman's or Darby's ** Flora 
of the Southern U. S."). Any of our 
readers having access to a specimen of 
. this plant, or knowing of a locality 
, / where it may be found growing, would 
confer a great favor by communicat- 
ing with us. 

No. 1,649.— The Bitter Taste of 
Acid Quinine Mixtures (B.). 

One of our correspondents says: ** I 
have the following to prepare fre- 
quently, and the physician constantly 
asks wnether I cannot disguise the 
bitter taste of the mixture: 

QuininsB Sulph 3 i. 

Acid. 8uiph. Arom., 

Syr. IptK^ac , .aa 5 ij. 

Tiiict. Capsici 3 iv. 

Syrupi q. b. ad 5 viij. 

In general, it may be at once stated, 
' that any mixture containing a quinine 
salt in solution has a very bitter tadte, 
which is developed instantly as soon 
as the solution comes in contact with 
the tongue. The more soluble a quinine 
salt is, the more quickly is the bitter- 
ness perceived by the taste. Any 
attempt to disguise thifi bitterness only 
i-esults in badly overloaded naiffieous 
mixtures, often much more disagree- 
able to take than the xmmanipulated 
ciuinine solution would hs^ve beep by 
itself alone: . • 

The most efficient way to administer 
quinine, in mixtures, without bitter- 
ness, is to merely incorporate the qui- 
nine salt (siilphate of quinine, for in- 
stance) with the mixture mechanically, 
or, still more effectually, to add, be- 
sides, some sweet aromatic vehicle, 
such as the Elixir Tara^xaci Composi- 
tum of the N. Y. & B, Formulary. 
Various other methods are available, 
but all of them are based on the above 
principles. 

No. 1,560.— Gutta Peroha (Wash- 
ington). 

One of the latest papers giving an 
account pf the gutta-producing trees 
of the Malay Archipelago, which con- 
tains also the information vou are in 
search of , is contained in the Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Singapore, 1884, 207- 
221. 

No. 1,551.— Miorobotany (L. and 
others).. 

A^ an addition, to our answer to 
query 1,547 in our last number, we 
would state that the German work by 
Behrens there mentioned has been 
translated into English by Rev. A. B. 
Herve v, assisted by R H. Ward, under 
the title: ** The Microscope in Botany." 
You may obtain it from J. H. Vail & 
Co., 21 Aator Place, New York. 

No. 1,652.— Iodoform and Naph- 
thalin Gauze (Dr. F.). 

When iodoform is dissolved in alco- 
hol or ether, or in a mixture of the two 
liquids, and gauze is saturated with 



the liquid, the iodoform will, upon eva- 
poration of the solvents^ crystcdlize on 
the fabric, sometimes m quite large 
crystals, which make the gauze have 
a sandy feel. Besides, in this condi- 
tion, it is very apt to fall off the fibre ; 
in tact, there is nothing to hold it. 
The addition of a little ^ycerin to the 
solvents prevents the. gauze from dry- 
in^g up too much, and keeps it soft and 
sligh&y damp when the volatile sol- 
vents are evaporated, and there is 
much less liability for the iodoform to 
crystallize or to fall off the fibres. The 
latter may be still better prevented by 
adding to the solution a very small 
quantity of some, resinous tincture, 
which will leave a most minute film of 
resin on the outside of the fibire, to 
which the fine particles of .iodoform 
firmly adhere. Tincture of Tolu, ben- 
zoin, myrrh, or stprax may be used 
for this purpose. 

The resulting gauze possesses the 
penetrating odor jo£ iodoform, which is 
so disagreeable and repulsive to many 
persons. Various substances have 
been recommended for overcoming 
this odor, and among these certaiii 
essential oils are prooably the most 
efficient and suitable. Oil of pepper- 
mint has been specially lauded in this 
direction, and,, indeed, it does cover 
the odor quite well for a time, but its 
own odor is not pleasant to everybody. 
Oil of bergamot is, on the whole, prob- 
ably the best. But even this cannot 
overcome the difficulty altogether. 

As we have pointed out a long time 
ago, napMhalin, when brought in in- 
timate contact ^ith oil of bergamot, 
acquires an odol* which is quite pleas- 
ant, and BO specific that no one 
would be .able,, by the mere odor, to 
even guess the two substances brought 
together. 

Now if this aromatized napbthalin is 
triturated with iodoform, a mixture 
results which has. acquired a qew odor, 
closely approaching that of the aroma- 
tized naphthalin,.but at the same time 
reminding one of iodoform, without, 
however, producing .the. disagreeable 
impression which the latter alone 
does. 

The prcu3tic€Ll application of these 
. facts will be shown further On. 

Medicated gauze, containing such 
agents as iodoform, salicylic acid, 
napbthalin, etc.^ should be freely ab- 
sorbent. That IS, all greasy matter, 
both that adhering* to the outside of 
the fibres, and that still contained in 
the interior of the fibre tubes .^in the 
case of cotton, more particularly) must 
be. removed, which is best dofie by 
boilinjg the fabric repeatedly with 
C9.ustic soda, and thorough subsequent 
washing. . It ia also customary to 
bleach the fabric in a weak solution of 
cliloride of lime. When perfectly free 
from grease, bleached, and icoinpletely 
deprived of all soluble matters by 
washing, it forms an admirable absor- 
bent. 

When it is now desired to prepare 
any medicated gauze which is to con- 
tain, in its dry or apparently dry con- 
dition, a definite percentage of some 
antiseptic, a certam weighSd quantity 
of absorbent gauze may be soaked in 
a solution containing a known quan- 
tity of the antiseptic. The fabric may 
then be removed, and just enough of 
the solution pressed out so as to leave 
in it an amount equivalent to the per- 
centage of the antiseptic required to 
be retained by the gauze. This mode 
of procedure is not always convenient 
and is usually attended with loss, since 
the solvents used are mostly volatile. 

The best plan, particularly for work- 
ing on a small scale, is to take or to 
make only as much solution as will 
contain the exact amount of the anti- 
septic to be contained by a definite 
weight of the gauze. The antiseptic 
solution is then placed in a suitable 
vessel, and the weighed gauze thor- 
' oughly impregnated with thfe whole 
of the solution, so as to be uniformly 



distributed. If there was liquid 
enough to cover, the muze when 
pressed together, the product will be 
uniform and unimpeachable. In this 
case, it does not inake any difference 
if a little of the solvent evaporates dur- 
ing the operation, as the whcHe solu- 
tion is used up. 

Having premised these remarks, we 
will give a formula for iodoform-naph- 
thalin gauze, wliich will be found to 
Work satisfactorily : 

Iodoform- Naphthalin Oauze. 

Iodoform 2 drachms. 

Napbthalin 2 ** 

Tmct. Benzoin 2 fl. dr. 

Oil Bergamot jt ** 

Ether 3fl. oz. 

Alcohol 3 *• 

Glycerin i " 

Absorbent gauze 1 yard. 

Dissolve the iodoform and napbthalin 
in the alcohol and ether previously 
mixed, and contained in a bottle. 
Then add the tincture of benzoin, the 
oil of bergamot, and lastly the ^ly- 
qerin. Fold the absorbent gauze mto 
a. small package, place this into a deep 
mortar or other siiitable vessel and 
pour the solution previously made on 
top. Press the ga.uze, imtil it appears 
immersed in the liquid, and leave it in 
the latter for a short time, covering 
the vessel to prevent too rapid (Bvapo- 
ration. Then release the pressure so 
that the gauze will uniformly soak up 
the whole of the liquid, remove it, and 
dry it by stretching it out horizon- 
tany. 

When all the odor of ether and 
alcohol has disapi>eared, put it away 
in wide mouthed ^ass- or porcelain- 
jars with tight covers. 

In this state it is a very soft, slightly 
damp and evenly tinted fabric, of a 
quite pleasant odor, and containing 
25% eacn of naphthaJbm and iodoform. 

In the same manner it may be made 
of the Strength of 50 per cent. 

No. 1,558.— Mosquito and Qnat 
Stings or Bites (O. A. and T. C. E.). 

Thpmost effective remedy for mos- 
quito bites is water of cmimonia. But 
.it must be applied immediately. When 
.you go. out on a botanizing tour, we 
recommend you to take a bottle of am- 
monia with you. You will find it very 
serviceable. 

We have heard favorable rej>orts of a 
strong infusion of quassia with which 
the exposed portion of the body 
(hands, face, and neck) are to be coat- 
ed before sallying forth. But we have 
no experience that way ourselves, and 
rather think it will be found an im- 
pleasant appMcation to one who is ac- 
customed to bodily cleanliuess., Be- 
sides, we think that . perspiration will 
soon transfer the ** protective coaling " 
elsewhere. Highly odorous oils or 
other substances have also been rec- 
ommended, but whoever uses them 
will find that he is condelnned to soli- 
tude, if he wished to avoid disagree- 
able remarks or criticising^ from other 
persons. 

We know of no reliable '* drugs " to 
keep mosquitoes or gnate away from 
houses. 

No. 3,564,— Oils of Lobelia and 
Stillingia rSubscriber). 
, The oil or lobelia is not obtained by 
steeping the herb in olive oil, as you 
suppose, but is extracted from lobelia 
seeos by. bruising between hot rollers 
and pressing, while hot, in a strong 
cloth between iron plates (see King's 
American Dispensatory, under Lobelia 
Inflata). Its consistence is nearly 
that of linseed oil, and it possesses 
drying qualities sui)erior to most or 
all other oils. It obb all the medi-. 
cinal properties of the seed. 

The so-called Oil of Stillingia (see 
King, under Stillingia) is, more prop- 
erly speaking, an alcoholic fluid ex- 
tract, being composed of about forty 
per cent of oil, with the remainder 
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Gonsiftiiig of extractive, resin, etc. It 
is prepared by making a saturated 
tincture from the recent root of stil- 
ling and alcohol of 95^, and then dis- 
tillmg off the alcohol. The residue is 
the preparation sold and used as 
oil of stillingia. A similar prepara- 
tion is made with ether ; it is ot greater 
consistence and probably contains 
more fixed oil. 

The above oil or fluid extract of 
stillingia is of a dark brownish-red 
color, of a strong, peculiar, notimpleas- 
ant odor, and of a faint taste at first, 
but in a short time followed by ex- 
ceeding pungency and acridity, very 
persistent in its character, which is 
especially felt in the throat and fauces, 
being accompanied with a very un- 
pleasant sensation in the stomach if 
swallowed (King). 

No. 1,666.— Chlorodyne (T.). 
We are asked this question: **Can 
you or any of your readers inform 
me if chlorodyne can be prepared by 
the original formula without a precip- 
itate bein^ formed. The ingredients 
are: muriate of morphia, tincture of 
cannabis indica, percblorip acid, 
chloroform, oil of peppermint, t^c- 
ture of capsicum, treax^le, etc., etc. I 
take it that the cannabis indica is in 
the way of a clear product." 

We nave to say tnat there has never 
been an " original " formula of chloro- 
dyne published. When it first came 
out, it was stated by Dr. J. CoUis 
Browne (who gave it the name) to be 
a combination of perchloric acid with 
a new alkaloid, but this was shown 
to be imtrue. 

Dr. Ogden published a pretended 
analysis of the compound as follows: 

Chloroform 6 drch. 

Chloric Ether 1 drch. 

Tinct. Capsicum. .*.. . . | drch. 

Oil Peppermint 2 drops. 

Hydrocyanic Acid 
(Scheele's) .12 drops. 

Perchloric Acid 20 drops. 

Hydrochlorate Mor- 
phine 8 grains. 

Tinct. Indian Hemp. ... 1 drch. 

Treacle 1 drch. 

but there is good reason to doubt the 
correctness of the analysis or evf>n the 
very assertion that it was '' analyzed. '^ 

What the true composition of the 
original chlorodyne was is not 
known. It is qmte probable, as has 
been asserted, that gradual changes 
have been made both in the ingr^i- 
ents used, and in the mode of prepara- 
tion, even of the genuine. More than 
thirty different formulae have 
been publishei from time to time, 
some having been furnished by 
persons who pretended to be in the 
secret, others the result of chemical 
analysis, but they disagree so much 
among themselves that no safe con- 
clusion can be drawn. 

Considering the nature of the sub- 
stances reported as constituents, it 
must be evident that a tincture of 
cannabis indica, which is so rich in 
resin, is incompatible with the treacle, 
there beine not enough alcohol intro- 
duced at the same time to keep the 
l^sin in solution. 

We will not at present suggest a new 
formula for chlorodyne which would 
only make matters worse. But we 
expect that some practical steps will 
shortly be taken to bring about uni- 
formity in this as well as in many 
other popular and unofficinal prepa- 
rations. We shall probably be in a 
position te say more on this subject in 
our next issue, after the meetmg of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation at Pittsburgh. 

No. 1,556.— Sulphurous Acid (Mem- 
ber). 

This subscriber writes : ** Please pub- 
lish a formula for a ' sulphur solution ' 
which will produce sulphurous acid in 
combustion." 

In reply, we would say that we 



know of only one liquid which abun- 
dantly dissolves sulphur, and this is 
disulphide of carbon. It is true that if 
such a solution were set fire to, the 
dissolved sulphur would bum to sul- 
phurous acid. But why should this 
trouble be undertaken ? The liquid it- 
self, being composed of only the two 
elements, carbon and sulphur (CSt), is 
combustible, and when it bums is oxi- 
dized into carbonic acid gas, COs^ and 
sulphurous acid gas, SOs. As it is ex- 
ceedingly inflammable, it cannot be 
burnea in ordinary lamps Hke alcohol 
or petroleum. Ckiandi-!Bey has, how- 
ever, constructed a lamp which is 
reported to be suitable for this pui^ 
pose. We have given an illustration 
and description of it in our last April 
number, page 68. 

Of course, there are other methods 
of producing sulphurous acid gas, but 
none which uses a liquid as a starting- 
point— at least none that is at all eco- 
nomiccd. There are other liquid com- 
pounds of sulphur, such as xanthic 
acid, etc., which on combustion give 
off sulphurous acid gas; but the^ have 
no advantage over the bisulphide of 
carbon. 

No. 1,667.— Wafers (E. A.). 

We have the address or only one 
German factory of wafers at present. 
This is: Johann Schmidt, Oblaten 
Fabrikant, Nuremberg, Bavaria. You 
may obtain them there of almost any 
size and shape. Just now we do not 
know any Ainerican firm that is en- 
gaged in their manufacture. We should 
be glad to receive information on this 
point from some of our readers. 

No. 1,568.— Thalline (K. E. J.). 

Tou will find most oi the informa- 
tion wanted on page 146 of our last 
number, and on page 14 of our Jan- 
uary number. In addition, we can 
state that the substance is manu^- 
tured by the Badische Anilin and Soda 
Fabrik, of Mannheim, in their branch 
factory at Stuttgart. It is offered in 
form of two salts, the tartrate and the 
sulphate, both of which are soluble in 
water or in wine. 

No. 1,569.— Prevention of Mercurial 
Poiaoning in Mirror Faotories (S. S.). 

The protection of the workmen in 
factories where mercury has to be 
much handled is an important sanitary 
matter. The principal precautions 
which have been found to oe effective 
are the following: 

1. Thorough ventilation. This is 
possible only in larger works specially 
built for the purpose. 

2. Keeping troughs of mercury 
covered when not in use, and storing 
all coated mirrors in separate rooms, 
well ventilated, and kept at as low a 
temperature as possible. 

3. Care in handling vessels, rags, 
etc., wliich have come in contact with 
mercury. 

4. Wearing of suitable clothing, to 
which particles of mercury are not 
apt to adhere, or which it cannot pen 
etrate. Change of clothing before 
leaving the factory. 

5. Male laborers should wear short 
hair and beard, and both males and 
females should protect their head with 
a light cap of paper or other material. 

6. Frequent washing of face, hands, 
nose, mouth, and ears. Also frequent 
bathing. 

7. Scrupulous cleanliness in the fac- 
tory rooms. 

8. Sprinkling the floor with diluted 
water of ammonia. While this is not 
known to have any chemical effect, 
yet it has been amply demonstrated 
that it is the best agent ever recom- 
mended or used to prevent mercurial 
poisoning. According to Claude, not 
a single case of mercurialism has oc- 
curred in the factoiy at Chanay since 
it was introduced. It is best used 
once a day, immediately after working 
hours, by distributing the liquid in a 
spray through the different rooms. 



No. 1, 560. — Osgood*s Cholagogue 
(M. J.). 

According to Stearns' New Idea, this 
is composed of the following: 

Sulph. Quinine 2 drch. 

Fl. Ext. Leptandra. . 2 '* 

. " Saturated" Tinct. Stillingia 4 oz. 

Fl. Ext. Podophyllum 8 drch. 

Oil of Sassafras 10 drops 

Oil of Wintergreen 10 * • 

New Orleans Molasses, 
enough to make 8 oz. 

Dose: 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 

[There being no definite strength to 
such a preparation as a ** saturated 
tincture,'* we suppose the fluid extract 
is meant.] 

No. 1,561.— SoUdifled Qlyoerite of 
Alum (B.). 

We are ttsked how the glycerite of 
alum, described under Query 1,500 in 
our last June number, can be solidified 
or made into an ointment for being 
rubbed on the skin. 

We think it may be converted into 
an ointment, or rather paste, by heat- 
ing it with starch in the same manner 
as glycerite of starch is made. We 
have not tried it, but would advise our 
correspondent to make an experiment. 

How it may be solidified is another 
matter. Certainly it can be done 
only by incorporating with it some 
inert substance. We would suggest 
alumina, which seems the least foreign 
to its composition. 

No. 1,562.— Wine of Cooa (Sh.). 

The letter of this correspondent asks 
for a formula for ** wine of cocoa," 
which we suppose to be a lapsus pen- 
TUB for ** wine of coca," as we never 
heard of such a preparation of cocoa 
before. 

Wine of Coca might be made by the 
foUowing formula which is given by 
Fenner : 

Coca Leavefl, in coarse pow- 
der 2} oz. 

Sherry Wine 12 fl. ** 

Efixir 6 fl. " 

Percolate the coca leaves with the 
wine and elixir previously mixed. 
There is no standard formula for it. 

No. 1,563.— Separating Wood Alco- 
hol firom Ethylic Alcohol (S.). 

Though processes are jpiown by 
which the proportions of these two 
alcohols, when mixed together, znay be 
determined with tolerable accuracy, 
yet the process employed for either 
alcohol involves more or less of a loss 
of the other. The total and absolute 
separation of the two has probably 
never been accomplished. It is, how- 
ever, possible to separate from the 
mixture, by fractional distillation, a 
portion which will be almost entirely 
tree from wood-alcohol. On the 
methods of determination (and inci- 
dentally, also, on separation) consult 
Allen's Organic Analysis, 2d ed., voL 
i. We expect to have occasion to re- 
turn to this subject again shortly. 

No. 1,564.— Sandford's Catarrh Cure 
(see February number, p. 39). 

We were favored shortly after the 
appearance of the February number 
with a communication on this subject 
by Mr. D. S. Sager, of Brantford, Ont.. 
and had about the same time received 
the promise of a similar communca- 
tion from another source. Nothing, 
however, has jet reached us from the 
latter. We will therefore state that, 
according to Mr. Sager, the nostrum 
in question, if made at the present time 
as it was about three years a^go (and 
he thinks this is the case), consists of a 
distilled extract of witch-hazel and 
glycerin. A mixture of these produces 
the exact counterpart of the **cure.** 
The precise proportions were not de- 
termmed. 

No. 1,565.— Warburg's Tincture (0. 
M. H.). 
The original formula of this prepara- 
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tion will be found in New Rem. 1878, 

S. 248. It contairs so many ingre- 
ienta— moetof them entering into the 
composition of one of its constituents, 
viz. Confectio Damocratis — and some 
of them antiquated and out of date, 
that shorter lormulee are now gener^ 
ally used, the omissions being com- 
monly acknowledged as immaterial. 
The chief object is to administer qui- 
nine in combination with carmma- 
tives. Among the abbreviated for- 
mulae now generaUy followed are the 
following: 

1. Elixir of Long Life.. . . 10 fl. oz. 
Spirit of Camphor. ... 1 *« '* 

Alcohol 6" " 

Sulphate of Quinine. .160 grains. 

DissolTe the sulphate of ouinine in 
the alcohol, and add the other ingre- 
dients. 

The Elixir of Long Life (Elixir Vit<B 
Lang<B) is made thus: 

Tincture of Aloes and Myrrh 8 fl. oe. 

ofRhubarb ... 8 '• " 

" ofSaffron J" " 

" of Gentian, Ck>mpound. 1 '* " 

Syrup 2 '• " 

Alcohol, enough to make 16 " *' 

2. Another formula was published in 
our last January number, pa^ 17, and 
need not be repeated at this time. 

No. 1,666.— Amber^pria (Subec.). 

The average quantity of ambergris 
added to extract of musk for the pur- 
pose of assisting in retaining the odor 
IB an amount equal to that oithe musk 
contained in the extract. The addi- 
tion of a little concentrated tincture of 
benzoin helps to hold the odor still 
more persistenUy. 

No. 1,667. — Varnishing Niokel- 
Plated Articles (J. £. L.). 

We are told that the following will 
probably answer your purpose : 

Sandarac 4oz. 

Mastic 1 " 

Canada Balsam 2 '* 

Alcohol 1 pint. 

The toughness and flexibilitjr of this 
Tarnish may be varied by diminishing 
or increasing the proportion of Canada 
Balsam. The more there is added the 
softer the varnish becomes. 

We lukve no experience, ourselves, in 
varnishing such ware. Will you please 
let us know the results? 

No. 1,668. — Compound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites (J. A. W.). 

This correspondent asks for the for- 
mula of a dear and white Syr. Hypo- 
phosphitum Comp. 

Whether our correspondent means 
the officinal Syrupus Hypophosphitum 
(which is also a compound syrup), or 
that contcdning iron m addition to the 
other constituents, we do not know. 
Before the introduction <if these two 
syrups into the pharmacopoeia, various 
formulas were followed. It is also pos- 
sible that the writer of the query 
refers to the Syr. Hypophosphitum 
ODmp. of the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary. 

How to get any of these syrups clear 
is merely a question of filtration. How 
to get them white or entirely colorless 
is another matter altogether. Accord- 
ing to our observation, the a<j[ueous 
solutions of the mixed commercial hy- 
pophosphites, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, are never ab- 
solutely colorless, but have a faint 
tint, due no doubt to traces of foreign 
matters. 

This tint is sometimes not at all 
noticeable, when observing small vol- 
umes of the solution or syrup, but it 
becomes more appcu^nt in large vol- 
umes. At times, again, some of these 
salts yield decidedly tinted solutions. 

Before we can reply to the query of 
our correspondent intelligently, it is 
necessarv that we know the formula 
used by him. 



In his letter he mentions a certain 
manufacturer's s^rup as a pattern of 
clearness and whiteness which he de- 
sires to reach. While we have no 
knowledge of the means adopted by 
this maker to attain this result, we 
take this opportunity to state— merely 
as a matter of curiosity, and not as an 
example to be imitated— that certain 
manuiacturers of artificial liquors or 
** liqueurs,'* and also of other ** liq- 
uids," sometimes remove a faint yel- 
lowish or yellowish-green tint by the 
cautious addition of a harmless blue 
colorixig matter, chiefly indigo solu- 
tion. This must be used very cau- 
tiously and in a dilute state. As soon 
as the faint yellowish tint has been 
removed as much as possible, without, 
however, imparting to the liquid more 
than a faint trace of bluish^ a very 
small quantity of a very dilute red 
color (nichsin made without arsenic, 
or eosin, or tincture of santal, etc.) is 
added. In some cases, and with care- 
ful management, the liquid may thus 
be rendered perfectly colorless. 

We would again state that this 
mode of decolorizing should not be 
used in medicinal liquids. But it may 
be useful to apply it sometimes in 
other cases. 

No. 1,669.— Bottling, Washing, 
Oorking Machines, etc., etc. (F.). 

There are several firms in New York 
City where you will be able to obtain 
all needed information about the vari- 
ous kinds of bottling, etc., machines, 
their capacity, price, etc. The princi- 
pal ones are Budde Sc Westermann, 50 
Vesey street, and Wittemann Broth- 
ers, 192 Fulton street. 

The same correspondent asks 
whether there is a publication giving 
information about handling littles, 
washing,, filling, labelling, etc., in 
quantities such as a large establish- 
ment would use. In reply we have to 
say that we know of no book on the 
the subject. 

No. 1,570.— Botary FiU Machines 

We do not know of any American 
manufacturer of rotary piU machines 
for working on a large scale. If Uiere 
were any demand for these, there is no 
doubt out some machim'st would 
supply it. In Qermany, the 
o'f ScUag & Behrend, 70 Alex- 
anderstrasse, Berlin, manufacture 
such machines. Also 0. Bonninger, 
of Leipzig (see New Rem., 1879, 62). 

No. 1,571.— Brahmo Yan. (J. E.) 
Tou can take our word for it that 
'* Brahmo Tan, the great Hindu rem- 
edv for deafness," is a humbug. Hie 
title chosen by the ** inventor " is in 
itself sufficient to brand the article 
as an imposition, in the opinion of anv- 
one who is familiar with Hindu 
literature and languages. Moreover, 
Dr. A. B. Lyons some time ago re- 
ported in the Druga. Circular that one 
of the powders of which the ** remedy '' 
is composed is ordinary common salt 
colored with some organic matter, per- 
hai)s powdered golden seal (as he 
found Derberine). The other powder 
also consists almost entirely of com- 
mon salt and a small quantity of a 
vegetable extract powemdly promot- 
ing mucous secretion resembling jabo- 
randi (possibly, as the editor ot New 
Idea remarks, an extract of pellitory 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum). 

No. 1,572. —Syrup of Tolu (U.). 

Some tims ago, Bother proposed a 
new method of prepanog this syrup 
which we publisned in our February 
number, p. 85, where the figure 6. 
however, near the end should read 
16. He directs to prepare first a gly- 
cerite of Tolu thus: 

Ctentiy warm one part of balsam 
with two parts of solution of potassa 
and eight parts of water until diis- 
solved, then add twelve parts of gly- 



cerin, and concentrate the whole to 
sixteen parts. 

A clear syrup of Tolu is prepared by 
mixing 

Ql jcerite of Tolu 1 part. 

Syrup 15 parts. 

Your obiection that this does not 
appear to be of the same strength as 
tne U. S. Ph. preparation, which di- 
rects 4 parts in 100, is not valid. A 
large portion of the balsam in the U. 
S. Ph. formula remains undissolved. 
There is undoubtedly more Tolu in so- 
lution when following Bother's for- 
mula. 

No. 1,578.— Mistura Gtontiann Al- 
kalina(M. K&H.). 

The formula for this mixture, in use 
in the Consumption Hospital at 6romn- 
tom and also at several other hospitajs 
of London, is as follows: 

9 Sodii bicarboDAtis. gr. 15. 

Acidi Hydrocyan. dil ni 8. 

Infos. Gentian Comp fl .^ 1. 

No. 1,674. — ^Action of Ammonia on 
Metals (F.). 

Ammonia does not act on any heavy 
metal, unless air has access to it at 
the same time. A bright piece of iron, 
for instance, may oe Kept untar- 
nished, even m strong water of am- 
monia, if totally immersed. But if any 
portion of it, no matter how minute, 
projects over the liquid, a most rapid 

Srocess of oxidation by the air is m- 
uced. 

Tanks for storing water of ammonia, 
if the latter is to remajn colorless, may 
be constructed of wood and carefully 
lined with marble, which must Se 
closely fitted and cemented together. 
We are also informed that several 
large firms in Europe use large vats 
lined with paraffin. Possibly this lat- 
ter plan may answer your purpose. 
But the paraffin coat must be penect, 
otherwise the liquid will acquire col- 
oring matter from the wood. The 
coating may be applied as follows: 
Rotate a perfectly dry barrel in front 
of a bright fire— for instance, in front 
of open furnace doorSj in all direc- 
tions, until it gets quite hot. Then 
melt about 4 pounds of paraffin for a 
40 gallon cask, pour the melted mass 
into the barrel, bung it up, and keep 
rotating it about in all directions so 
that every portion of the interior may 
be coated. Gradually remove it from 
the heat, rotating constantly, until the 
paraffin sets. 

No. 1,675.— Oil of Pennyroyal (H. 
B.). 

Ehiropean pennyroyal is a different 
plant from the American. The former 
IS Mentha PuJepium L.; the latter 
Hedeoma pulegwidea Pers. — Mentha 
Pulegium is cultivated at Mitcham. 
Blngland. but the herb is usuall v sold 
dry, and but seldom distilled for its 
oil. Most of the commercial oil of 
pennyroyal in Europe comes from 
France or Germany. It is usually 
quoted in European price-lists as 
Oleum Pulegii. *' English Oil of 
Pennyroyal " is identical with this, 
except perhaps that it is understood 
to be distilled in England. But there 
would scarcely be any difference be- 
tween the English and continental 
<iilB. The European oU is never im- 
ported here, except perhaps as a curio- 
sity. The American oil (from Hedeo- 
ma) is produced in various parts of 
the U. S., and is the only oil sold here. 
A small quantity only is annually sold 
08 »uch, most of what is produced 
being used as an adulterant of oil of 
peppermint, when the latter is dear. 



Lactate of Quinine is stronely ad- 
vised by Dr. Vigier for hypodermic 
us3 in preference to other cinchona 
salts. 
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Exoipient for Quinine Fills. 

I NOTICE the article in your July- 
number headed "Quinine Pills." I 
have m^e many hundred pills with 
the addition of tartaric acid, and with 
excellent success. Many use too much 
excipient on the starti 

By using a small quantity, and work- 
ing it thoroughly tiirough the mass, it 
ffrndually soitens, and a very little ex- 
cess will (when the mass is completed) 
render it too soft to roll. With care 
in the direction mentioned, and a little 
observation, any one can make a most 
satisfactory mass with it. Quinine 
pills made with acid have not in my 
experience given good results in coat- 
ing with sugar or gelatin. . 

Respectfully, E. R. Smfih. 

Ipswich, Mass. 



Sea Foam. 

I NOTICE in July number of Am. 
Druggist, a query asking for formulae 
for making Sea 
Foam. The fol- 
lowing is what I 
prepare for our 
Saroers and find it 
very good : 
9 Sal. tartar..; 3i6B. 

Tr. canthari. 
des ... 3 ij. 

Water am- 
monia . . » . 1 88. 

Bay rum,, 

Alcohol, 

Water .fia Oss. 

Misce. 

Yours,, 

J. I. P. 

Edinburo, Pa. 




Prof. Xavier Landerer, of Athens, 
bom at Munich in 1809, died at Athens 



ITEMS. 

Dr. Warburg, 
who a number of 
years ago gave to 
Inspector - General 
W. C. Maclean, for 
publication, the 
formula of the 
well-known tinc- 
ture named after 
him, is now 81 
years of age, and 
IS in indigent cir- 
cumstances. Dr. 
Maclean appeals to 
physicians, and es- 
pecially to ;. drug- 
gists who .T have 
profited by the 
publication of the 

tormula, for , pecuniary donations for 
Or. Warbuirrs relief. Rev. Fred'k 
Chalmers, BJ)., Nonington Vicarage, 
Wingham, Kent, England, is mention- 
ed as one of. those who will receive 
contributions. 

Professor Hermann von Fehling, 
bom 1812 at Liibeck, died on July 2d 
at Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg. He was 
originally educated as a pharmacist, 
afterwards studied natural sciences, 
and finally njiade a specialty of chem- 
istry, first studying under Liebig at 
Giessen, and afterwards imder Dumas 
in Paris. In 1839, he was appointed 
professor of chemistry and director of 
the chemical laboratory at the Poly- 
tech nikum of Stuttgart, which posi- 
tion he held diirine forty -six years, up 
to the time of his death. His name is 
a household word in the chemicial 
world. The latest and most important 
work he was engaged in, and which 
he has unfortunately not been per- 
mitted to complete, is the great Hand- 
worterlmch der reiiien Chemte, the. 
fourth volume of which, reaching 
nearly to the letter O, is almost com- 
pleted. 




"PUTTING him THROyGH HIS PACES." 

Ktta. MuLVANBY (the laundress), '' Indade, ma'am, an' It's miserable I am. Fm but Jist on me feet wid 
the pain In me back, and Jimmy he's as bad off; he has a cough on um that sounds loike an impty bar'l. 
Ciiugh fer the hidy, Jimmy t '*— Bazar. 

on July 19th, 1884. His biography 
will be found in a preceding volume, 
Nbw Rem., 1879, p. 318. 

Mercurial Ointment, according to 
Yvon, is more easily prepared with 
green soap instead of grease ; it is eoual- 
ly efficacious and can be cleaned off 
with greater faciUty. Care must be 
used to employ a neutral soap. 

Transparent Cement for Porcelain. 
—Non-vulcanized india-rubber, 100 
pslrts, dissolved in 85 paHs of cnloro- 
lorm and 20 parts of mastic added to 
the solution. — Joum, de Pharm. d^ Al- 
sace et Lorraine. 

Arsenic has been found in sulphate 
of sodiui^ to the extent of eight grains 
to tho pound. Impure sulphuric acid 
is the probable source. 

Professor Redwood, since 1842 ac- 
tively engaged as teacher of practical 
pharmacy, and professor of pnarmacy 
and chemistry at the school of the 
Ph^irmaceutical Society, has been re- 
Uridd, as Professor Emeritus of Ohein- 
istry and Pharmacy. His successor 
is one of his former pupils, Mr. Wynd- 
ham R. Dunstan. 



To dJBtinguiflh young fh>m old 
ergot. Roster recommends to digest 
thirty grains of it in two drachms of 
ether, and to shake it repeatedly. If 
tbe ergot he of a recent diite, the ether 
will remain almost colorless, while old 
ergot causes a distinctly yellowish 
coloration. — Arch, de Pharmade, 
x)ciii., 1885, No. 31. 

Preservation of Siipoulent Plants. 
-In the article printed in our last 
number, page 146, an error crept in 
which ought to be corrected. The pre- 
servative agent to be used is not 
salicylic, but sulphurous acid, and is 
prepared by saturating a mixture of 4 
parts of water and 1 part of alcohol 
with sulphurous acid ga^. 

Menthol Plasters. — Mr. Mayet, of 
Paris, gives the following- formula for 
a substitute for menthol cones. They 
are to be applied for a few moments at 
a time to tne seat of neuralgic pain : 

Menthol, 

Chloral hydrate, &a '.SO dgm. 

Spermaceti. . . . . . . .2 grammes 

Oil of Cacao i .1 gramme 

Opionin is the 
nanie given by 
Hesse to a new 
substance, which 
he has repeatedly 
found in Smyrna 
opium, but only in 
a very small quan- 
tity. If the solu- 
tion, wjiich IB ob- 
tained when milk 
of lime acts upon 
opium at the or- 
dmary tempera- 
ture, is famtly 

sup^r^saturated 
with, acetic acid, 
and then evapor- 
ated to about the 
weight of the orig- 
inal opium— caro 
being taken that it 
al way s maintains 
an acid reaction— 
a brown flocculent 
mass separates, 
which is a mixture 
of opionin, gyp- 
sum, and other sub- 
stances. Ammonia 
extracts from this 
opion in, which 
may theo be sepa- 
rated from the fil- 
tered solution by 
hydrochloric or 
acetic acid, and 
afterwards puri- 
fied. Itiscrystal- 
lizable, easily solu- 
ble in alcohol or 
other, scarcely so 
in boiling water, is neutral, and ap- 
pears tol)efree from nitrogen. The 
quantity thus far obtained Dy Hesse 
was too small to ascertain its compoFi- 
Uon.— Liebig^ s Annalen^ 228, 299. 

Tartar Emetio and Bochelle Salts. 
—A serious mistake was lately found 
to have been committed by a whole- 
sale house in Philadelphia, which had 
been selling tartar emetic iii place of 
Rochelle Salt, probably owing to the 
carelessness or ignorance of one of its 
workmen. A number of persons who 
had purchased Rochelle Salt at a retail 
pharmacy were taken violently lU. 
and the above fact was ascertained as 
being the cause of the illness. Pre- 
sumably, the wholeeaJe house succeed- 
ed in getting back all the tartar emetic 
thus sold, as ho further cases of poison- 
ing have since been reported. 

PiU-Excipient.— The following i^ 
furnished by > correspondent ol the 
Chemist and Druggist : 

Glucose syrup 12 parts (by weigl^t) 

Glycerin 4 " 

Water 1 part. 
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FILTER-PRESS FOR LABORA- 
TORIES. 

While filter-presses have f oirnd ex- 
tensive employment in technical in- 
dustry, but little use has heretofore 
been niade of them in chemical labora- 
tories. The chief cause of this has 
probably been^ that the work to be 
done in chemical laboratories varies 
from day to day, and the filter-presses 
would nave to be thoroughly cleaned 
for each new operation, while in the 
technical establishments filter-presses 
are usually employed for the same 
kind of substance dav after day. 
Further, in chemical laboratories, the 
liquids to be separated from solids are 
often strongly alkaline or acid, and 
would soon destroy any metallic appa- 
ratus. 

A filtering press suitable for a chemi- 
cal laboratory must possess the 
following qualifications: 1. It 
must be easy to take it to pieces 
and to clean it; 2. All portions 
of it which come in contact 
with liquids must be of glass, 
or porcelain or india-rubber. 

Such an apparatus, construct- 
ed by Waltner Hempel, is de- 
scribed below (after Ber. d. 
Deutach. Chem, Qes,, 1885, 
1434). 

B is an iron stand into the 
bend of which is laid a ^tter 
of glass, e (made by splitting a 
large glass-tube length- wise), 
and two large glass-^tes, dd, 
which rest in the gutter. AA 
are the filters proper, and C is 
the water-supply. The filters 
are composed of two perforated 
porcelain discs aa, and a thick 
out soft india-rubber ring 6, 
through a hole in which passes 
the glass-tube c (about 1 centi- 
meter in diameter), which con- 
veys the water or liquid to be 
filtered. 

When the apparatus is to be 
used, either one or both of the 
filters are tstken apart, a coarse 
piece of linen cut of the proper 
shape is first laid on one of the 
porcelain discs, and upon this 
a piece of filtering paper. The 
rubber ring is now kua on, next 
another piece of filtering paper, 
a piece of linen, and the second 
porcelain disc. The whole is 
then screwed together by means 
of four set-screws, protected bv 
rubber tips. In this way, cells 
are formed which have filter- 
ing walls on both sides, llie 
^lass-tube c entering each cell 
is connected with a pressure 
system, obtained by placing the reser- 
voir at a height of at least 6 to 9 feet. 
If possible, it should be still higher. 
When a liquid is to be filtered, it is 
poured, together with the precipitate, 
into the funnel at the very top, when 
it will pass through the filter-sides, 
leaving the sediment behind. At'first 
the liquid runs off in a strong stream. 
Gradually, when the cell becomes filled 
with sediment, the liquid passes more 
slowly xmtil it only runs in drops. If 
it is desired to wasn the sediment thor- 
oughly, it is best not to allow too large 
a cjake of the sediment to collect, but 
to interrupt the addition of new mate- 
rial when the filtrate changes from 
running in a stream to passing through 
in rapid drops. The pinch-cock g 
having then closed, and fiie glass-tube 
c havmg been drawn back imtil it 
merely passes through the rubber-ring 
and no further, the filter is now con- 
nected with distilled water under 
pressure. 

When the rubber-rings are not in use 



thev should be kept under water. This 
will prevent their spoiling for years. 

Quantitative Determination of Chlo- 
rate of Potassiimi in the Urine. 

A MRASURED quantity of the urine is 
freed from any albumin that may be 
present by boiline, the liquid when 
cold brought to the original volume 
with water, and then filtered. A defi- 
nite portion of the filtrate is then put 
into a bottle provided with an accu- 
rately ground stopper, some crystals 
of iodide of potassium added, and the 
contents strongly acidulated with hy- 
drochloric acid, whereupon the bottle 
is carefully stoppered, and the stopper 
securely fastened. It is then placed 
for about fifteen minutes into a steam- 
bath. After being removed and cooled, 
solution of starch is added [the ori- 




Hempers filter-press. 

ginal has ''solution of iodide of zinc 
and starch,^' namely, the standard 
volumetric solution prescribed by the 
Oerman Pharmacopoeia; but this is a 
gross blunder, since the free hydro- 
chloric acid present would decompose 
tbe reagent itself]. It is next titrated 
with A normal solution of hyposul- 
phite of sodium. The number of cubic 
centimeters of the latter consumed, 
multiplied by 0.0020433 gives the 
amount of chlorate of patassium pres- 
ent in the quantity of urine tested. 

Steamed and Boiled Potatoes : their 
Relative Nutritive Value. 
Prof. P. Wagner says steamed po- 
tatoes are far more nutritious than 
boiled onep. With the latter, not only 
is more water tstken up, but also nu- 
tritious stdts are extracted by the sur- 
rounding water. The author publishes 
analyses in support of his opinion.— 
Chem. and Drugg, 



[Oriqutal Communication.] 

GLYCERIN OF COMMERCE.* 

BY ROBT. B. WARDER, 

Professor of Chemistnr in the School of PbarmACF, 
at Lafayette, Ind. 

While the following paper was sug- 
gested by the query of the A. P. A. 
m regard to the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia, the products of the 

Erincipal American manufacturers 
ave also been compared with each 
other, and with samples from retail 
druggists of a few central cities. The 
French and German goods sold in the 
East have not been included ; except, 
perhaps, in a single sample, No. 18, 
which was labelled ** Sarg's C. P. Gly- 
cerin." 

SAMPLES. 

Nos. 1-12 represent the man- 
ufacturers, and were all pro- 
cured from original packages 
in the hands of wholesale deal- 
ers, except No. 2 and No. 10 ; 
these brands are in less fre- 
quent use than the rest, and 
samples were procured from 
the manufacturers, to save the 
expense of expressage f rom dis- 
tant places. No. 12 is a standard 
English brand, included for 
comparison. 

No. 3 and No. 12 are sold in 
pound bottles, at a much higher 
rate than most of the rest, 
which are sold in cans or casks. 

Nos. 13-20 were procured 
from retail druggists. 

Every effort was made to 
have perfectly clean and dry 
bottles; but circumstances did 
not allow me to see to this per- 
sonally in every case. 

COLOR, ODOR, ETC., AND 
NEUTRALITY. 

Each sample was a colorless 
viscid liauid, except No. 4, 
which haa a pale straw color. 

No odor was observed in the 
cold, except in a single sample, 
which had the disagreeable 
candle-like odor of crude i^ly- 
cerin. Personal observation 
convinces me that the same 
brand is not usually so contam- 
inated. 

When heated on the water- 
bath with the addition of half 
a volume of water,t odors were 
observed in seven other samples 
—two of them were very slight. 
The retail samples avenged 
better in this respect than l^ose 
representing the manu&u^tu- 
rers. 

No butyric or other acidulous odors 
were developed by warming with an 
equal volume of duute sulphuric acid, 
very faint acid reaction was ob- 
servea in some specimens (after dilu- 
tion with one-half volume of water), 
but not sufficient in any case to redden 
litmus paper that was distinctly blue. 
Negative results were also obtcdned 
(after dilution with ten volumes of 
water) with blue paper slightly in- 
clined to purple. A purple paper 
should have been prepared for the 
purpose, but this was omitted till it 
was too late. 

SPECIFXO GRAVrrY. 

The densities were determined by a 
specific gravity bottles upon anaccu- 

t Read before the Thirty-third meetiiig: of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and com- 
municated by the author to this Journal. 

* Mr. Kennedy recommends heatinr with the 
addition of water, in a paper on Glycerin published 
in '' Proo. Penn. Pharm. Assoc^" for 1864, p. 186; 
but this is not required by the PharmaeopOMa. 
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rate balance. Temperatures were noted 
(f rom23.6*' to 28.1" C), and the density 
was calculated in each case for 15. S'' 
0. by adding 0.0054 to the density 
found, for each degree centierade. 
The results are ^iven in the table ap- 
pended, and refer to the density of 
Water at 4" C. It will be seen that 
only four samples are fuUy equal to the 
requirements of the Pharmacopoeia, 
while Mr. Kennedy's determinations 
(as reported to the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1884), 
showed very little deficiency in this 
respect. The bottles were all kept 
tightly corked until these determina- 
tions were m^e; and although Nos. 
1-15 were examined on a damp day, 
the neck of the bottle used was wiae 
enough to allow of prompt filling and 
discharge, and the moisture absorbed 
during manipulation must have been 
inconsiderable.* The bottle was care- 
fully tested with distilled water. Ref- 
erence to water at 15.5° C. instead of 
its maximum density, with the most 
liberal probable correction for tem- 
perature of the glycerin, would 
scarcely add 0.002 to the densities re- 
ported. This margin of allcrwance 



glycerin itself to be thrown away, 
before pounng into the test bottles. 
The latter were filled one-eighth full 
with the several samples; they were 
then filled half full with distiUed water 
and well shaken, in order to diminish 
the viscosity and facilitate the final 
mixing with the rea^nt. Each bottle 
was nearly filled with a five-per-cent 
solution 01 silver nitrate, weU shaken, 
and placed on white paper with uni- 
form exposure to diffused light. The 
bottles were taken in order as num- 
bered, and the last was in place five 
minutes after No. 1 had received the 
silver solution. Care was thus taken 
to secure uniformity in the conditions. 
The last two test bottles were filled 
with silver nitrate and distilled water 
respectively, for purposes of compari- 
son. The bottles were observed from 
time to time during five hours' ex- 
posure to ordinary daylight; after- 
wards they were kept in the dark and 
observed at intervals for fifteen days. 
The more important changes are noted 
in the table. There was no immediate 
change of color in any sample; the 
promptness and speed of the deepening 
of color and formation of precipitate 



No. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



SOUBCK. 



American Glycerin Co., Cincinnati, O., **No. 1" 
American Glycerin Co., Cincinnati, 0., " C. P." 

Henry Bower, Philadelphia, •* Pure." 

Gk)odwin Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 

W. J. M. Gtordon, Cincinnati 

Hartmann, Laist & Co., Cincinnati 

H&rtmann, Laist & Co., Cincinnati 

Kirk & Co.. Chicago 

Marsh & Harwood, Cleveland, " 28" " 

Marsh & Harwood, Cleveland, "80*"' 

Marx & Rawolle, New York. 

Price, London, England 

Retail Druggist, Chicago. 

Retail Druggist, Chicago 

Retail Druggist, Cincinnati 

Retail Druggist, Cincinnati 

Retail Druggist, Cincinnati 

Retail Druggist, Cleveland, ** Sarg's." 

Retail Druggist, Cleveland 

Retail Druggist, Cleveland 
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EXPLANATION. 



Color. 

1. None. 

2. Almost clear. 
8. Very pale. 

4. Pale tinge. 



6. Pale violet. 

6. Gray. 

7. Distinct violet. 



would bring the majority within the 
limit of 1.250 ; and if the retail samples 
are diluted by a few tenths of one per 
cent of water beyond the standard, 
this is as likely to arise from unavoid- 
able circumstances as from intent or 
carelessness. Nos. 9 and 10 are not so 
high as we would expect from the 
claims of the makers. 

ACRYLIC ACID, ETC. 

Special importance is attached by 
manufacturers to the t^st with silver 
nitrate for acrylic acid and similar im- 
purities, arising from a partial decom- 
position of fats. The Pharmacopoeia 
states that there should be ^^ no colora- 
tion," without specifying the time of 
action, nor the amount of exposure to 
light. Much care is required to secur- 
absolute cleanliness in applying this 
test, as even traces of insensible per- 
spiration from the fingers may in- 
validate the result. Twenty-two 
2-drachm bottles with glass stoppers 
were accordingly very thoroughly 
washed; the lip of each sample bottle 
was carefully wiped with paper, and 
then rinsed witn a portion of the 

* Mr. Kennedy found that glycerin of 1.26 spec. 
Rrav.. exposed to the atmosphere in an open flat 
jar, absorbed 7% of moisture in seven days. *' Proc. 
Amer. Pharm. Aasoo.," for 1679, p. 7SS. 



Precipitate. 

A. None. D. Medium. 

B. Very slight. E. Considerable. 

C. Slight. F. Heavy. 



varied greatly . The observations could 
have been rendered more accurate by 
providing a series of standard colors, 
in similar bottles from permanent ma- 
terials, with which to compare the 
silver solutions reduced by the gly- 
cerin from time to time. The terms 
used must be understood to be relative 
merely ; for the manufacture of gly- 
cerin m this country has been brought 
to such a degree of perfection that 
what would usually be called a very 
slight reaction is recognized in this 
test as a distinct color. 

A reddish or violet tint usually ap- 
peared after a longer or shorter time, 
changing to gray as the precipitates 
began to form. The earlj appearance 
of a distinct lead gray m No. 8 was 
quite exceptional. The several samples 
did not maintain the same order of 
discoloration, when observed at differ- 
ent times. Thus after one or two 
hours. No. 12 was less limpid than No. 
6 ; but after five hours the former 
seemed unchanged, while No. 6 was 
decidedly deeper. The amount of light 
present also has a very great influence ; 
one test exposed near a window to dif- 
fused light from the clear sky became 
about as dark in twenty minutes as a 
duplicate test which haa been prepared 
two hours before, and which raced the 



interior of a well-lighted room, but 
was protected from the direct glwe of 
the windows. 

No. 4 had a decided precipitate after 
three hours ; No. 10 had a smaller 
amount at the same time. Three 
samples only showed precipitate on 
the day of mixing ; seventeen contained 
solid particles after three days; No. 12 
alone was free from precipitate after 
ten days, and a few little specks were 
seen in this after fifteen days. The 
blank test containing silver nitrate 
and distilled water remained perfectly 
limpid for ten days, and showed only 
the slightest discoloration at the time 
of the last observation. This precau- 
tion was deemed needful to demon- 
strate the purity of the water used. 

The table shows considerable varia- 
tion among the several brands, but no 
manufacturer should be condemned 
from the results of these experiments 
with single samples. Considerable 
variations among samples of the same 
brand have been noted. The require- 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia should be 
more definitely stated in the next re- 
vision ; and if there should be sufficient 
demand for the utmost possible purity, 
an investigation should be made to 
determine the conditions needful to 
secure constant results ; especially tbe 
influence of light, time, and excess 
of silver nitrate. With the present 
i*eading of the Pharmacopoeia, proba- 
bly not more than one of the samples 
would be condemned, as the analyst 
does not usually thinK needful to wait 
more than a few minutes for a reaction 
to take place. The retail samples 
average quite as well as those repre- 
senting manufacturers. 

TESTS FOR SUaABS, ETO. 

1. Evaporation Test. — The Pharma- 
copoeia requires that not more than a 
black stain shall remain when about 
two grammes of the glycerin are 
heated to boiling in a small capsule on 
the sand-bath, and then isnited ; while 
sugars leave a porous coal. It may be 
assumed that the lamp is to be re- 
moved when the vapors are inmit^, 
but this is not expressly stated, varia- 
tions in the intensity of the heat led to 
some misleading remits, and the fol- 
lowing plan was finally adopted. About 
two grammes of glycerin were poured 
into a small platmimai crucible, which 
was placed in an inclined position (to 
facilitate access of air) deep in the 
sand-bath. When the liquid began to 
boil, the vapors were i^ted aiyd the 
lamp removed. The liquid then burned 
away to the last drop. Comparative 
tests were made witn glycerin con- 
taining one-half per cent of sugar, 
added as syrup to insure solution. In 
this case, a considerable mass of porous 
black residue was alwavs left. The 
samples of glycerin nearhr always left 
something more than a ' ^ black stain ; " 
there were traces of porous substances 
of yeUo¥rish-brown to dark color, 
which quickly swelled and carbonized 
when exposed to the flame. The vol- 
lune of this residue before carboniza- 
tion, even when most abundant, was 
judged to be about one-third as great 
as tne residue left under like circum- 
stdnces by the same quantity of gly- 
cerin containing 0.5 per cent cane 
sugar. 

2. Sulphuric a>cid test.— The Phar- 
macopoeia requires that glvcerin shall 
not become dark-colored when warmed 
with an equal bulk of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Some preliminary ex- 
periments gave variations from a 
straw color to a deep amber with the 
same sample on simply mixing the 
two fluids. Heating in the flame re- 
sulted in carbonization and frothing. 
Comparative tests wereaccordingmade 
with glycerin containg 0.5^, 1^, and 2j^ 
of cane sugar respecfively; the first, 
when mixed with an equal volume or 
acid, became very dark-colored, but 
was not quite opaque for some time. 
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After a few hours it was black; the 
second and third tests beccune black 
and opaque at once. 

Moderate variations in temperature 
may have marked influence upon the 
intensity of the reaction: and experi- 
ments were therefore made to see now 
much variation was likely to result 
from differences in the relative 
amounts of glycerin and acid. Ten 
cubic centimeters of each, at 24° C, 
rose to O?** C. on being mixed, showing 
an increase of 73"* from the reaction. 
Five C.c. glycerin mixed with 10 C.c. 
acid rose to 98° C. Ten C.c. glycerin with 
5 C.c. acid rose to 91^ C. It thus ap- 
pears that considerable variations m 
the quantity of acid may produce little 
variation in the temperature if the 
acid is in excess; but two liquids of 
such viscosity are liable to be imper- 
fectly mixe<l in a test tube, unless 
special care is taken. If an excess of 
acid remains in contact with the 
glycerin, it may first remove the water 
and then begin a process of carboni- 
zation. In several instances where the 
liquids seemed to be thoroughly mixed 
with the production of a straw-color, 
a dark nng was observed near the 
bottom of the tube after some minutes, 
indicating that an excess of acid in 
that part had escaped thorough mix- 
ing. 

When no flame was applied to the 
mixture, a deep amber was the dark- 
est color obtained, and this was char- 
acterized by a strong fluorescence. The 
color in no ease approached that pro- 
duced immediately by glycerin No. 6, 
containing 0.5^ of cane-sugar. 

From these two tests we may safely 
conclude that no su^r or like mate- 
rials had been added to any of the 
samples examined ; but either the de- 
structive distillation of pure glycerin 
or its dehydration with sulphuric acid, 
may yield traces of substances of 
higher molecular weight, very similar 
in deportment to sugar. 

The use of Fehling^s solution, after 
prolonged boiling with acid, was con- 
sidered superfluous for the object in 
view. 

MINBRAL IMPURITIES AND OXAUO AOID. 

Diluted with ten volumes of water, 
each sample remained perfectly clear 
with addition of barium chloriae, cal- 
cium chloride, ammonium oxalate, and 
ammonium sulphide. Sulphates, oxa- 
lates, calcium salts, and the heavy 
metals are therefore absent. The 
residues left on evaporation were com- 
bustible, leaving no ash. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The twenty samples tested conform 
very nearly to the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia, though a very slight 
excess of moisture is indicated in 
several instances; one sample had a 
disagreeable odor ; one also nad some 
color, and gave distinct reaction with 
silver nitrate within half an hour. 
The manufacturers maintain a high 
standard of excellence, and retailers, 
so far as observed, do not adulterate 
the goods in their stores. It should be 
mentioned in this connection, howev- 
er, that adulterations are not unknown 
in the East. Cane-sugar seems to be 
generally used for this purpose, since 
glucose is very readily detected by 
Fehling's solution. 
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Chloral Hydrate and Carbolic Add, 
when mixed in the proportion of 
1 part of the former to 1.7 parts of the 
latter, melt to a liquid which is soluble 
in water in all proportions.— X't/n. 
pharm. 



APPARATUS FOR POUEiiNG MER- 
CURY IN A FINE STREAM. 

H. Westien, of Rostock, states that 
the below-described apparatus has 
been found very serviceable in labo- 
ratories where mercury is frequently 
used for fllling thermometer- or other 
tubes. 

A is a wooden box into which is 
fitted, a short distance above the bot- 
tom, a steel faucet E, ending in a 
curved and finely drawn out nozzle 
D. At £7 is a most carefully eround 
faucet with handles, one of which is 
connected with the box by a spring. 
On pressing with the hand, or any dis- 
engaged finger of the hand which may 
hold the tube to be filled, a^inst the 
branch H of the handle, the faucet 




We8tien*8 mercury-pourer. 

may be opened more or less so as to 
perniit the mercury to flow out. By 
merely releasing the pressure, the f au- 
cet closes itself.— -<ZetY«c^. f.Instrum,^ 
1885, 199. 

APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING 
OFF NOXIOUS GASES. 

Most of the contrivances used in 
laboratories for conducting away noxi- 
ous gases are in form of cases, having 
a door or sliding window in front and 
a ventilating shaft above. These cases 
are usually somewhat dark so that it 
is difficult to work in them. The noxi- 
ous gases which are given off at flrst 
flll up the outlet, from which they are 
then eliminated by gradual ventilation. 




Heinpel*8 Fume flue. 

The gas has meanwhile become so dif- 
fused through the air contained in the 
case, that tne chimney, which could 
otherwise have easily aspirated and 
carried off the gas itself, is no loneer 
able to draw up the volume rapidly 
enough to prevent le€ikage through the 
crac& or crevices of the case. 

This drawback is completely re- 
moved, if an arrangement like that 
shown in the cut is used. A narrow 
slit a is cut obliquely upwards into the 
chimney, and upon two iron arms, fas- 
tened into the wall on either side, a 
large plate of glass is laid. Below this 
is placed the evaporating capsule with 
furnace or burner. As shown in the 
cut, a branch sas-pipe may also be 
conducted into the chimney, where a 



light may be kept burning, if neces- 
sary, to increase the draft. Since all 
the air which is drawn into l^e chim- 
ney has to pass over the evaporating 
capsule, . the whole of the escaping 
vapors are immediately conductea 
away.— Waltheb Hbmpbl in Ber. d, 
Deutsch, Chem. Qea., 1885, 1436. 

Note on the Action of Lime on Qui* 
nine. 

Some years ago. Masse announced 
that quiniae was partly decomposed 
by lime at the temperature of 100° C. 
This statement was afterward contro- 
verted by Passmore, and even by Prof. 
Fresenius. 

Mr. A. R. ELaslan now again investi- 
gated the subject. He operated on 4 
Gm. of the best obtainable sulphate of 
quinine, containing 12.85 per cent of 
moisture, and — as the autnor contin- 
ues—** thus equal to 3.48 Gm. of pure 
anhydrous smphate." This was dis- 
solved in 100 C.c. of a 2-per-cent hydro- 
chloric acid. The solution was then 
divided into portions of 10 C.c. each, 
each representing 0.348 Gm. of sul- 
phate oi quinine. To each of them 5 
Gm. of hydrate of lime were added; 
five of the solutions thus prepared 
were evaporated to dryness over sul- 
phuric acid, and the other five on a 
water-bath. All of them were then 
completely exhausted by ether in a 
eontmuous extraction apparatus. 

In all the five experiments in which 
heat was employed, the author found 
a considerable difference in the quan- 
tity of alkaloid f oimd and that which 
should theoretically be the yield, and 
which, though never in his experience 
exceeding 6 per cent (considerably 
below Masse^s result) is yet sufficient 
to confirm the latter's opinion. The 
following table exhibits the results of 
the experiments: 



Loss. 
Heated to 100»C. 

1. 0.018 

2. 0.016 
8. 0.021 

4. 0.021 

5. 0.017 


Lose. 
No beat used 

0.001 
0.004 
0.002 
0.002 
0.001 


Average, 0.018 

Average, 6,1%, 


0.001 



It would also appear that lime de- 
composes quinine at a much lower tem- 
perature than 100<^ C. as 1 Gm. of 
sulphate, when exposed for four hours 
to a temperature of 70* C, and then 
evaporated to dryness over sulphuric 
acia, was found to have lost 0.032 ,or 
3.2 per cent.— After Chem, and Drugg, 

[Note by Ed. A. D.— There is no evi- 
dence that the author determined the 
amoimt of pure quinine in the salt ex- 
amined by any other way than by de- 
ducting the amount of water. It is, 
therefore, impossible to vouch for the 
absolute correctness of his conclu- 
sions.] 

Bleaching Linseed Oil. 

AoooRDma to the Independent Jour- 
naif linseed oil may be bleached by the 
following process: Introduce about 
18 pounas of the oil into a 6-gallon 
bottle or uncovered carboy, ana add 
about 10 pints of a solution of 100 
parts of sulphate of iron (copperas) 
m 150 parts of soft water. Tlien ex- 
pose the vessel to direct sunlight, and 
shake the contents, at least once a 
day, thoroughly. The rate of bleach- 
ing depends on the temperature and 
intensity of sunlight. In place of the 
sulphate of iron, sulphate of lead may 
be used. For 100 parts of oil, 2 parts 
of lead sulphate are taken, first inti- 
mately mixed with a little of the oil, 
and then with the remainder. 

Permanganate of Aluminium is re- 
ported to be used, or at least about to 
DC used, as the active constituent in 
popular disinfecting liquids. 
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Precipitates in Fluid Extraots.* 

In continuation of his previous in- 
vestigations on the subject mentioned 
in the title, and on kindred phenom- 
ena, Prof. J. U. Lloyd presented a new 
series of facts and observations which 
are here given in a condensed form. 

In the paper presented last year, he 
proved tnat a solution may be, as it 
were, disinte^^rated by means of the 
capillary action of a passive materiai, 
such as filter-paper or wood-pulp. A 
piece of filtenng paper, for instance, 
partially immersea into the solution 
of some metallic salt, will soak up a 
portion of the solution, but in such 
a way that the highest point to 
which the liquid rises will contain 
more of the metallic constituent than 
portions situated farther down. Or 
else, two or more different substances 
may be in solution, which may be 
drawn up to different heights by par- 
tial immersion of filtering paper mto 
the liquid. 

The next point to which Prof. 
Lloyd devoted attention, was the ques- 
tion whether the dissociation above 
noted would take place also when the 
passive capillary oody was immersed 
m the solution. 



were probably due to unavoidable de- 
fects m manipulation. 

It appears, therefore, that filtenne 
paper aipped into such solutions not 
only soaks up a certain quantity of 
the solution, out also abstracts from 
that portion which it is unable to ab- 
sorb a further quantity of the dis- 
solved material. 

Recognizing this fact, it migljt be 
inferred that unless the paper really 
has a decided affinity for toe substance 
dissolved, the solution squeezed from 
it would oe more concentrated than 
the original liquid. The result shows, 
however, that the contrary is true, 
for in no instance did the expressed 
fractions of any series contain as much 
dissolved matter as a like bulk of the 
original liquid ; and in but two cases 
did it equal the solution after immer- 
sion of the paper. 

The average total amount of sub- 
stance recovered from two fluidrachms 
of the liquid expressed from the satu- 
rated paper is given in Column C of 
the above table. 

The table also shows that each sur- 
plus liquid, after the saturation of the 
paper, contained a decreased amount 
of dissolved matter as compared with 
the original solution, and that with 



No. 1 Hydrochlorate of berberine 

No. 2 Sulphuric acid 

No. 8 Citric acid 

No. 4 CarbazotateofaminoDiuin. 

No. 6 Oxalic acid 

No. 6 Hydrochlorate of (quinine. 
No. 7 BiBulphate of quinine 



Two fluid drachms o f 
original liquid. 



0.177 grain precipitate.. 
9.0 C.c. soda sol. req'd. 
15,2 " " •* 
2.777 grains precipitate. 
9.4 C.c. soda sol. reqM. 
1.182 grains precipitate. 
8.481 grains precipitate. 



Two tuld dra*mB 
of the liquid re- 
mainiDg . after 
aaturation of 
the paper. 



0.148=81jt. 

8.4=9lji.... 

13.6=89jf... . 

2.870=85?C. . . . 

9.2=98jf... . 
1.100=935^.... 
3.871=97^.. .. 



AveFBfre in two 
fluid drachms of 
the mixed ex- 
pressed liquids. 



0.086=49^. 

7.3=81 jf. 

18.9=91j^. 

2.888=84^. 

3.9=51<r. 
0.857=78^. 
1.818=88jf. 



The average los from the solutions, after saturation of papers, was 9 per cent. 
The average loss from the solutions, obtained by pressure, was 88 per cent. 



The experiments were conducted in 
the foUowing manner: Solutions of 
known strength of certain chemical 
compoimds were made, and in a defi- 
nite portion of each some filtering-pa- 
per was immersed, then removed and 
subjected to expression in such a way 
that the expressed liquid was collected 
in portions for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the different fractions 
contained different relative amounts of 
the substance dissolved. The remain- 
ing solution was also examined, to 
determine whether its strength nad 
been diminished. The results obtained 
with the substances experimented 
with are given in the above table. 

Explanation, — A solution of citric 
acid [see Table, No. 8], in water 
was prepared of such strength that 
ttoo fiutdrcuihms [this is the amount 
of solution imderstood in each case] 
required for complete saturation 15.2 
C.c. of normal soda solution. After 
filtering paper had been dipped in 
the solution, the remainder of the 
latter had become weaker, so that 
two fluidrachms required only 13.6 
C.c. of soda solution. Similarly, a 
solution of bisulphate of qiiinine (No. 
7), when assayedby precipitation with 
picrate of ammonium, and yielding 
3.481 grains of the precipitate from 
ttvo fluidrachms of the solution, only 
contained 3.371 grains in the same 
volume after paper had been dipped in 
it. 

The liquids pressed from the filter- 
ing-papers in fractions showed consid- 
erable discrepancy. In most cases, 
each succeeding fraction contained 
less of the dissolved matter than the 
preceding one. In a few cases, some 
succeeding portions were stronger in 
contents of dissolved matter than pre- 
vious ones, but these discrepancies 

* Abstract of a paper road at the meeting of the 
Amer. Pharm. Awo. at Pittflbui;^^ by Prof. J. U. 
Lloyd. 



one exception (No. 3) .there was a 
marked cfecrease in the averages of 
the expressed liquid, as compared with 
the surplus liquid. There was a loss 
of nine per cent in the saturated solu- 
tions and of nearly one-third (33 per 
cent) in the expressed liquids, from 
which general result the author de- 
duces the following: 







1st. The dipping of substances like 
filter paper into such solutions as we 
have here considered may be attended 
by a separation of dissolved matters. 

2d. Liquids expressed from such 
materials do not necessarily contain 



the proportion of dissolved matter that 
was held by the original solution. 

3d. Like amoimts of the expressed 
liquids (as shown before) may vary 
greatly in composition. 

In tnese experiments, dry, passive 
materials have been soaked m liquids 
that contain in solution the soluble 
substances with which the materials 
were brought into contact, while in 
the exhaustion of a vegetable drug 
the liquid is free from contamination, 
and the substances to be extracted are 
locked up in the dry plant, and there 
associated with the passive insoluble 
materials. 

This is an important distinction, 
and the problem under consideration 
demands an investigation of that fea- 
ture, which, owing to the length of 
this paper, will be deferred until an- 
other meeting. 

In order to picture to the eye the 
decreasing ratio of solid constituents 
in the liquids manipulated with, the 
accompanying diagram is drawn up 
by Prof. Lloyd. 

The numbered dots on the left side 
i*e^resent the corresponding original 
fiuids. The first dot to the nght (next 
to the numbered dots) represente the 
decrease in dissolved matter after 
saturation of the paper. Each suc- 
ceeding dot represents the position of 
the corresponding fraction of ex- 
pressed liquid. The figures on the left 
show the number of the experiment, 
and correspond with the munbers in 
the table. 

* Oleate of Mercury.* 

The subject of the query was the 
following : * * Is pure oleic acid for the 
preparation of oieates equal to au acid 
which still contains some stearic acid? '' 
From Prof. Emlen Painter's paper on 
this subject we abstract the more im- 
portant portions. He says : 

** The above query suggested to me 
the offering of a few notes on the 
preparation of Oleate of Mercury. 
This valuable therapeutical a^ent, 
which is so prone to decomposition 
when made by the usual method (and 
that of the Pharmacopoeia) of heating 
together at a moderate temperature 
oleic acid and mercuric oxide, has 
been the subject of a number of ex- 
periments made in the endeavor to 
obtain a more stable article. I have 
used the various acids obtainable in 
trade channels, and I find little or no 
difference between the purest and the 
poorest acids, as regards the keeping 
qualities of the oleate. I have, how- 
everj been unable to either make or 
obtain an acid to correspond exactly 
with ' oleic acid ' of the Pharmaco- 
poeia (aside from its sp. gr., which is 
evidently a mistake). Yet by first 
making * lead plaster ' from oh ve oil, 
litharge and water, dissolving out the 
oleate with petroleum benzin, decom- 
posing this with muriatic acid, wash- 
ing weD with water, and evaporating 
the separated benzin solution, I had 
an acid which I think was as near that 
of the Pharmacopoeia as may be ob- 
tained. It had a much higher sp. gr. 
and a slight odor and taste, otherwise 
it would stand the tests except as to the 
freezing point, which I did not take. 
Oleate of mercury made from this 
acid I could see but little if any differ- 
ence in from that made with purified 
red oil ; if there was any difference it 
was in favor of the red oil preparation. 
The red oil employed was carefully 
selected, and nearly all the stearic 
acid and other fatty acids were sepa- 
rated by Dr. Rice's method (Am. J. P. 
Jan. 1873). 

** I had employed in my experiments 
up to this time yellow oxide of mer- 
cury ; I then substituted the very finely 
triturated red oxide, and found it dis- 
solved more readily than the other, 
and made a more satisfactory produ ct ; 

• Abstract of a paper read by Prof. Emlen 
Painter at the thirty-third annual meeUng of the 
Am. Pharm. Assoc, at Pittsburgh. 
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also, the more prolonged the heat 
(even at the very moderate tempera- 
ture of 120^ F.) the sooner the oieate 
evinced a change, hy assuming a 
bluish hue on the surface, from reduc- 
tion of the mercury. My experiments 
further demonstrated very clearly to 
my mind that no heat whatever should 
be employed in making this prepara- 
tion. The oxide and acid combine 
readiljr without, even to saturation of 
the acid, and in the winter season it 
is but a question of a few days, while at 
this season of the year one day wiU 
suffice to make the finished oieate. . . . 
*' My mode of manipulation is this— 
to flret thoroughly triturate in a 
liberal-sized mortar any convenient 
quantity of red precipitate until it is 
reduced, to a uniformly very fine 
powder, then mix the required amount 
of oleic acid (so as to have 20 or 25 per 
cent of the oxide) in such a way tnat 
there will be no lumps, and a perfectly 
smooth and uniform mixture will be 
the result— this is the only difficult 
pctrt of the operation— then' set the 
mixture aside for a few hours, when 
again mix thoroughly, and if the mix- 
ture has lost, or nearly so, the red 
color, put it in suitable vessels, which 
should be completely and tightly cov- 
ered, so as to exclude the air; if, how- 
ever, the mixture has still a deep 
color, showing that the red oxide is 
yet uncombined, from low tempera- 
ture or other causes, again set aside ; 
this operation is to be repeated as 
often as may be required, two or three 
times at furthest will suffice; after 
staoding a day it will be found to have 
entirely lost its red or pinkish cast 
and to have assumed the yellow color 
of the oieate ; the water formed by the 
reaction is of course admixed, proba- 
bly forming a hydrate, as there is no 
appearance of free water being pres- 
ent. The following equation shows 
the reaction: 

HgO -h 2C,.H,40, = Hg(C,.H.40,), -h H,0 

**Now, to come to the query, as re- 
lates to the mercurial compoimd 'is 
pure oleic acid equal to 
acid containing a portion 
of stearic acid?^ For mak- 
ing an oieate of the offici- 
nal strength I would say, 
it is not, and that the 
quantity of stearic acid 
present should be sufficient 
to make the finished pro- 
duct the consistence of a 
soft solid. But for making 
a 20 or 25 per cent solution 
I can see no disadvantage 
in employing as pure an 
acid as may be obtained, 
at the same time I consider 
purified red oil, before men- 
tioned, and as orepared by 
Dr. Squibb ana other ma- 
nufacturers, all that is to 
be desired in making this 
oieate. I find it to be more 
satisfactory in practice 
than an acid from lard oil 
made by Dr. Squibb, al- 
though the latter is presu- 
mably purer from the fact 
that it IS sold at just three 
times the price. It doubt- 
less contains less of the 
oxy-oleic acid, the samples 
examined having a less 
marked effect upon test paper; it, 
however, seems to have as much odor, 
and as deep a color, and I am inclined 
to the belief that it contains more or 
less non-decomposed oil, as it does not 
act so promptly on a given quantity 
of mercuric oxide. I have not had the 
opportunity to test its saturating 
power, however, or the stability of the 
product, as compared with the other 
acids. ^' . . . 

[When the concentrated oieate is to 
be reduced in strength, some neutral 
substance may be used instead of oleic 
acid. Prof, rainter says that he has 



used petroleum ointment, oil, and 
plasma for this purpose. Regarding 
petroleum ointment, he says:] 

* * It has been repeatedly asserted that 
petroleum ointment (vaseline) should 
not be used as an excipient where the 
drug incorporated is intended to be 
absorbed; and from the experiments 
of Dr. Kieruan (i>ru^. Cir,, April, 1884) 
it would appear that absorption is pre- 
vented completely by the presence of 
vaseline, whilst with a lara excipient 
he had a decided effect. On the other 
hand, the experiments of Mr. E. 
Joerss (Am. Druggist, August, 1885) 
would go to prove that petroleum oint- 
ment is the better excipient of the two. 
My experience has been, in dispensing 
the oieate of mercury, that ouite as 
satisfactory results have been obtained 
from that diluted with vaseline as with 




Hem pel's oxygen apparatus. 

oleic acid, and I have been informed 
by the patients using it that it was 
equally prompt in its action. 

* ' I am inclined to believe that vaseline 
is a proper diluent for oieate of mer- 
cury where it is required of a less per- 
centage of the base than the combining 
proportions, even if the oieate is ab- 
sorbed less freely when much diluted, 
as the higher percentages are used. 




Heinpel*8 b jdrofluorio add apparaHis. 

when a constitutional effect is desired 
and the lower percentages when used 
merely for the local effect. Besides, 
the different percentages then would 
be of about the same consistence, 
which is quite an advantage in the pre- 
servation €uid dispensing of this pre- 
paration. 

' ' Since writing the above, I find that 
the lard-oil oieate does not keep so well 
as the i;>Bd-oil oieate, both made in pre- 
cisely the same way, at the same time, 
and with the same oxide of mercury." 

[During the discussion following tnis 
paper, Mr. W. S. Thompson stateof that 



he found it of advanta^ to mix 
about 25 per cent of ether with the oleic 
acid contained in a bottle, so as to ren- 
der it more liquid. The oxide can then 
be shaken up with it, and when it is 
dissolved, the ether can easily be driven 
off by stirring in an open vesseL] 

APPARATUS FOR PREPARING^ 
OXYGEN GAS. 

Walthbr Heupel reports that, 
during his visit to New York in 1881, 
he saw an apparatus for preparing 
oxygen gas, which deserves to be more 
generally adopted. He could not as- 
certain who was the originator of it. 

The apparatus consists of a cast- 
iron generator, ^, with ground cover 
a, which is made tight by asbestos 
packing and clamps. Into the cover 
IS fitted a tube, of about li inch in- 
ternal diameter, ending in a funnel 
above, and having -a lateral branch 
for conducting off the gas. The tube 
c is connected with the gasometer by 
means of a rubber or glass tube. 

When starting the operation, about 
50 Gm. of chlorate of potassium is 
poured in the funnel, and allowed to 
fall into the apparatus by opening the 
faucet (which snould have a bore of at 
least } inch). The fire is then started, 
and as soon as oxygen gas commences 
to be given off, which may be recog- 
nized by a glowing match being re- 
kindled when held down in the fun- 
nel, the faucet is closed, and th3 gas 
collected. When the current of the 
latter diminishes, which is recognized 
by the diminished flow of water from 
the gasometer, a fresh supply of 50 
Gm. of the chlorate is put into the 
funnel, and made to fall into the re- 
tort by rapidly opening the faucet. 

This mode of operating has the ad- 
vanta^ that at no time are large 
quantities of chlorate acted on at once. 
Af t.er a short time, such an amount of 
chloride of potassium has been formed, 
acting as diluent, that no danger is 
encountered even if the gas is given 
off very violently.— Ber. d. Deutach, 
Chem, Gea., 1886, 1440. 



PREPARATIONS OF HY- 
DROFLUORIC ACID IN 
IRON RETORTS. 

Walther Hempbl has 
found that iron retorts may 
be employed in the prepa- 
ration of hydrofluoric acid, 
provided only concentrated 
sulphuric acid is used to 
decompose the fluorspar. 

An iron retort of the 
shape shown in the cut is 
connected with an iron 

§ipe, about li inches in 
iameter, which is connect- 
ed at 6 by means of a flange 
with a lead pipe leading 
to the condenser. The lat- 
ter is a lead cylinder, about 
6 inches wide and 28 inches 
high, having an exit tube c 
at the bottom, and provided 
with a cooling worm d. It 
is filled with coarse pieces 
of wood charcoal. 

The retort having been 
charged with 1 kilo each of 
fluorspar and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, heat is ap- 
plied,best over a naked fire. The vapor 
passing over, rises through the pieces 
of charcoal, out is there encountered 
by water dripping downwards from a 
lead capsule placed on the condenser, 
into the bottom of which some fine 
holes had been punched, and which had 
been charg;ed with about 750 C.c. (26 fl. 
oz.) of distilled water. When no more 
liquid drips from c, the contents of the 
leaden receiver / are poured back into 
the capsule on top of the condenser, 
and the distillation continued until 
the retort is at a low red heat. On 
opening it, its contents of dry plaster 
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of Pans may easily be removed with 
an iron chisel. 

The most simple method of purify- 
ing the hydronuoric acid thus pro- 
duced, according to Hempel, is the 
following: 

Divide the product into two equal 
portions, slightly supersaturate one por- 
tion with ammonia, then mix it with 
the second portion, and evaporate in a 
platinum capsule. When properly 
concentrated, crystals of tne acid 
fluoride of ammonium (hydrogen 
ammonium fluoride) crystallize out, 
which (after being separated from the 
liquid oy a ^lass funnel, covered with 
wax, or an india-rubber funnel) may 
be re-crystallized, and thus obtained 
parfectly pure. This salt may be pre- 
served in a wooden or paper box, with- 
out alteration, and mav be used for 
most purposes for whicn hydrofluoric 
acid IS required.— JBer. a, Deutsch. 
Chem. Ges., 1885, 1438. 

Fused Caustic Potash of Commerce. 

Mr. Edward (>obbbl, of Louisville, 
Kr., had undertaken the examination 
of this subject, forming the topic of 
a query, and from his report, read at 
the meeting of the Am. Pharm. Ass., 
held at Pittsburgh, we take the fol- 
lowing. 

Eight samples were examined, de- 
rivea from four different sources. 
Without quoting the author's descrip- 
tion of his method of analysis, we will 
at once give the results : 
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Id 

2^ 
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A 


77.251 


7.85 


70.88 


1.009 


20.261 


Bl . . . . 


79.538 


6.384 


74.357 


0.971 


18.288- 


B3 . . . . 


78.26 


7.898 


72.26 


0.929 


19.418 


01 


79.54 


9.611 


71.74 


1.011 


17.688 


02 


76.77 


11.092 


67.281 


0.167 


20.86 


Dl 


76.34 


11.545 


66.97 


0.998 


20.487 


D3 . . . . 


76.19 


15.843 


63.332 


0.801 


20.024 


D8.... 


76.48 


6.677 


70.061 


1.099 


22.163 



A glance at this table shows what is 
probably a well-known fact, namely, 
that the commercial stick-caustic falls 
far short of the officinal requirements, 
t. e., 90 per cent alkali, instead of 
which we nave from 75 to 79 per cent. 
The water percentage varies from 17 
to 22. The National Dispensatory 
states that commercial potassa usually 
contains ** an excess of 6 to 8 per cent 
of water." The United States Dispen- 
satory gives the amount at 15 to 28 per 
cent, a wider range of divergence than 
found to exist in the samples examined. 

In order to ascertain if any of this 
excess of water might be gotten rid of 
in preparing a moulded caustic, a 
small quantity was prepared accord- 
ing to the offinal directions for making 
liquor potassse, evaporating the clear 
solution to such density as would ad- 
mit of its being poured into the mould. 
Two separate lote were made, and they 
assay ea respectively 71 and 75 per cent 
of alkali, including a large pei*centage 
of carbonate. These results seem to 
indicate that the percentage of water 
in the commercial caustics can be but 
little, if at all, reduced if the product 
is to be moulded. The caroonate, 
ranging, as it does, from 6 to 15 per 
cent, seems to be in unduly large pro- 
portions, however. Our pharmaco- 
poeia gives no definite limit of car- 
bonate allowed. Would it not be a 
desirable change in the Pharmacopoeia 
to require a minimum alkali peroenta^ 
of 75 in plcu^ of 90, which is unattain- 
able in the convenient stick form which 
we are now using? ♦ And might it not 

• 67 parts of this, instead of 50 parts of a 90-per- 
cent caustic, would be required for making liquor 
potassa. 



be well to give a quantitative test for 
carbonate^ allowinji^, for instance, 5 per 
cent of this impurity? 

Medicinal Properties of Bhamnus 
Purshiana and Bh. Cathartious. 



regarding the 



IN reply to a query regaraing 
relative degree of laxative action in- 
herent to the above-mentioned drugs, 
Mr. George W. Kennedy read a paper 
before the Am. Pharm. Assoc., of 
which the following is an abstract : 

Rhamnu8 catharticua requires a 
stronj^r alcoholic menstruum for ex- 
traction and for keeping the resinous 
matters in solution than Rhamnua 
Purshiana, 12 fluid ounces of alcohol, 
in the pint of fluid extract, are neces- 
sary in the former, and 11 fl. oz. are 
sufficient in the latter case. The taste 
of the two fluid extracts differs some- 
what, particularly in this that Bham- 
nua Purshiana is more intensely bit- 
ter. 

As to theirTelative medicinal effects, 
Mr. Kennedy states that the reports 
of the medical gentlemen who made 
experiments with them, agree quite 
closely, and quotes as an example the 
following notes from Dr. I. T. Wil- 
trout, of Hudson, Wis, 

*'The samples of fluid extract of 
Rhamnus catharticus and Rhamnus 
Purshiana given me for trial have 
more than met my highest expecta- 
tions. I used these preparations in 
cases of constipation characterized by 
atony or paresis of the muscular coat 
of the bowels, induced by a catarrhal 
condition of the stomach and small in- 
testines. They gave free evacuations 
in small doses, say from 30 to 60 drops, 
with no pain, ana materially improved . 
the appetite. The evident action is upon 
the nerve terminals and in this way 
reflexly stimulating muscular con- 
tractUity and glandular secretions. 
The common experience was that a di- 
minished dose was needed to assure 
the daily purpose. I also used the 
remedies on women in whom the colon 
was allowed to distend from neglect 
and inattention: in all instances they 
were efficient. 1 think these remedies 
might be usefully prescribed with aloes 
when there is no pelvic or uterine dif- 
ficulty, and thus act on the whole 
bowel. I have prescribed these 
remedies in combination with the 
phosphate of sodium in chronic con- 
stipation, attributable to a bilious 
condition. It wonderfully accelerates 
the action of the phosphate and 
arrests a sick headache promptly, and 
does not deplete the system. I 
think these remedies have a wide 
province, and if the extracts are al- 
ways as reliable as those you sent, 
will ^be used in the cases enumerated. 
I have prescribed these remedies in a 
large number of cases and my con- 
clusions as to their relative strength 
is, that a smaller quantity of the 
Rhamnus Purshiana is required both 
as a laxative and as a cathartic, but 
it is a little nauseating." 

In regard to the squeamish action 
of the ojpug noticed by Dr. Wiltrout, 
in the Cascara Sagrada. this has like- 
wise been observed in tne bark of the 
Rhamnus Frangulathe first year after 
gathering, but when two or three 
years old, it retains only the pur^tive 
power, and is much similar in its ef- 
fect to that of rhubarb, consequently 
most authorities forbid its use until 
two years from the time it is gath- 
ered. 

Solubility of lithium Carbonate in 
Water. 

Recent experiments made by Bewad 
show that carbonate of lithium is 
soluble: 

in 71 parts of water at 10'' C. 
" 75 " " " ao'o. 

" 85 ** " •* 50** 0. 

"187 " " "lOO^C. 

At 15'' C. (59' F.) the solubility will 
be about 1 in 80. 



Peptone Soup. 

The administration of artificially di- 
gested or peptonized food to perBons 
suffering from enfeebled or tuseased 
digestive organs has become a rec- 
ognized form of treatment, and is, in 
many cases, the only means by which 
life can be prolonged. Quite a num- 
ber of peptonized foods are obtainable 
in the market, yet there are many 
localities where they may not be readily 
procurable, or some other reason may 
exist for preparing them at home. In 
such cases, the following directions, 
which Dr. W. Jaworski, of Karlsbad, 
is in the habit of giving, will be found 
to producean excellent ]^roduct: 

Procure each day a suitable piece of 
beef (best from the back), or of veal 
(from quarter), free from ix>ne, sinew 
or fat, and scrape it with a blunt knife 
until one pound has been scraped off. 
It takes at least two pounds of but> 
Cher's meat to obtain that quantity. 
Place the scraped meat into a pot (not 
made of ihetal, or at least perfectly 
lined), then pour on 1 quart of sort 
water, and mix with a wooden spoon. 
Next add, constantly stirring, li fluid- 
ounces of diluted nydrochoric acid, 
and afterwards 8 grains of * ' Pepsinum 
Germanicum solubile '* [in place of this 
it will much preferable to use the 
American scale pepsin]. Mix inti- 
mately, place the pot over night on a 
warm stove or other suitable appara- 
tus [it should not feel hot to the nand], 
and see that it is occcusionally stirred 
up. Next morning boil the contents 
at a moderate heat, frequently stirring, 
until they have become a homogeneous 
pulp, which will require one or two 
hours. [Care should be taken lest the 
mass become too dry. A little boihng 
water may be added from time to 
time. ] Then remove any fat that may 
float on top, and strain through a 
sieve or colander, to faee the pulp 
from any remaining fibres or undis- 
solved pieces, diluting the mass, for 
this purpose, with boiling water, if 
necesscu:^. Finally, add enough of a 
ten-j)er-cent solution of carbonate of 
sodium, until the acid taste has been 
nearly all removed. 

Many patients will partake of this 
soup without further seasoning. Others 
agam do not like to take it without. 
For' this purpose, Dr. Jaworski recoxn 
mends to roast 1 or 2 spoonfuls of flour 
with a little fresh butter, and to add 
this to the soup; or he duvets 4 oz. of 
the juice of roast-beef (free from fat) 
to be added. In some cases, the addi- 
tion of sugar or wine, or rum, or 
cognac will make it more palatable. 
It tastes best when it has a tiuntly 
acid taste and is eaten warm. 

A quantity of soup prepared from 
1 pound of meat is usually sufiScicnt 
for the daily use of one jiatient. In 
summer, it must be prepared fresh 
every day. In the cooler season, a 
somewhat larger quantity may be 
made, and this may oe prevented from 
spoiling too rapidly by the addition of 
about 8 grains of salicylic acid per 
pound of meat. -After DetOsch. Medic, 
Zeit, July 20th. 

Bemarks on the Construction of 
Ghemioal Equations. 

As a supplement to the article with 
the above heading published in a re- 
cent number (page 151), we would men 
tion that Mr. James Bottomley, in ^ 
note to the editor of the Chemical 
News (July 10th) draws his attention 
to the tact that he was the first to use 
such a method, emd that it was fir^*^ 
published in the *' Proceedings of tbe 
Manchester Literary and Philofiophicfi^ 
Society," vol. xvii. (session 18T7-78), 
and afterwards reprinted in the Chemi- 
cal News, He gave the method in a 
general form, and some applications 
of it. It has, however, remained al- 
most unknown, and has not found its 
way into any text-book of chemistry. 
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A NEW METHOD OF QUANTITA- 
TIVE ESTIMATION OT IODINE, 
BROMINE, AND CHLORINE, 
WHEN PRESENT TOGETHER 

The following method, devised by 
G. Weiss, of Hamburg, has just been 
made public: 

If iodine, bromine, and chlorine are 

E resent in oxygen acids, they must 
rst be reduced to more simple com- 
pounds, which may be accomi)lished 
by hyarosulphuric acid, sulphide of 
calcium, hyi>osulphite of sodium, or 
other agents. If tney are present in a 
free state, or combined among them- 
selves, thev are best converted into 
easily soluble zinc salts b^ simply agi- 
tating with zinc dust. It is not neces- 
sary that metallic iodides, etc., that 
naay be present, should be soluble in 
water, since even insoluble ones (as 
cuprous iodide) are easily decomposed 
by the below-mentioned process. The 
best results are obtained when the so- 
lution is as neutral as possible and free 
from salts of ammonium. 

The operation is conducted in the 
apparatus shown in the cut. The liquid 
in which the halogens are to be esti- 
mated is put into the tube &, together 
with asmiEdl excess of moderately con- 
centrated solution of neutral ferric 
sulphate. The tube is immediately 
connected with the absorbing vessels 

c, d (and if necessary even a third one), 
wtiich contain a concentrated solution 
of iodide of potassium, and a current 
of air, entenngata, immediately aspi- 
rated through the apparatus. The con- 
tents of b are then eently warmed with 
a small flame, and afterwards more 
strongly, to boiling. The current of 
air and steam then carries the whole of 
the iodine (which is liberated) into the 
absorbing vessels. The reaction is as 
follows: 

Fe, (SO4), -h 2KI = 2FeS04 -h K,SO, -f 

ferric iodide ferrous potassium 

sulphate potassium sulphate sulphate 

-h U 

iodine. 

In the solution which has absorbed 
the iodine, the latter is determined by 
titrating with hyposulphite of sodium. 
Not a trace of bromine is carried over 
if the solutions are neutral. 

The residue in 6 is now cooled, and 
the two absorbing vessels c and d are 
charged with dilute ammonia. After 
the current of air has been started 
again, permanganate of potassium (in 
not too large excess) is added to the 
contents of 6, and the connection hav- 
ing been made, the tube heated to 50'' 
or 60° C. (122^40" F.) by means of a 
water-bath. Very soon the bromine 
will begin to be ^ven off, and after 
about one hour the whole of it is usu- 
ally carried over. The bromine may 
be determined volumetrically b^ silver 
solution; best, however, gravimetri- 
callv, as silver bromide.. 

The chlorine still contained in the 
residue might now be determined 
gravimetrically , but the presence of the 
foreign substances inteneres with ac- 
curate results. It is preferable to deter- 
mine, in a fresh portion of the original 
solution, the whole of the iodine, bro- 
mine, and chlorine as silver salt, and 
then to deduct from this the amount 
of iodide and chloride found. —ifepert. 

d. Anal. Chem., 1886, 238. 

Paraldehyde an Antidote to Strych- 
nine. 

Aocx>R]>mQ to the Chemiker Zeitung, 
Professor Bokai, of Hansenburg Uni- 
versity,has found paraldehyde to be an 
excellent antidote to strychnine, rab- 
bits having been found to bear with 
immunity ten times the lethal dose of 
strychnine when the poison had been 
previously mixed with paraldehyde. 

Chloraldehyde has often been used in 
cases of poisoning with strychnine, 
but this substance acts injuriously on 
the heart, which paraldehyde does not. 



In cases of human poisoning. Profes- 
sor Bokai reconunends a dose of from 
6 to 10 grammes of paraldehyde twice 
daily until prolonged sleep sets in; but 
at present no case has occurred ad- 
mitting of experiment. Herr Bokai 
further suggests the use of paralde- 
hyde as an antidote to brucine, the- 
baine, and picrotoxine. Simultane- 
ously with Bokai, Cerrello and Du- 
jardm-Beaumetz have likewise claimed 
the recognition of paraldehyde as an 
antidote to strychnine. — Chem. and 
Drugg. 




Weiss* apparatus for estimation of bromine, etc. 

Ferrated Cod-I«iver Oil. 

The iron salt most suitable for pre- 
paring a stable and agreeable ferrated 
cod-liver oil is probably the henzoate. 
Yet the commercial benzoate is often 
useless for this piu*pose, as it is fre- 
ouently insoluble in fixed oils. It is, 
therefore, advisable to prepare this 
salt fresh, when wanted, which may 
be done in the following manner : 

60 parts of artificial benzoic acid 
(made from tolud!) are dissolved in 
300 parts of boiling water and mixed 
with 102 parts of officinal water of 
ammonia (of 10<0. This solution of 
benzoate oi anmionium is gradually, 
and under' stirring, mixed with 100 
parts of solution of ferric chloride 




Johnson's apparatus for continuous extraction. 



(Oerm. Pharm., 10^; or 26i parts of 
Liquor Ferri Chloridi, U. S. Pharm.) 
diluted with 300 parts of water. The 
resulting precipitate is collected on a 
strainer and washed with water until 
the washings no longer give a chlorine 
reaction. Tne precipitate is then freed 
from most of the water by pressure, 
and dried. 

20 parts of this benzoate of iron 
are triturated with 5 parts of benzoic 
acid (from toluol) and a little cod-liver 
oil to a smooth paste, t^en enough 



cod-liver oil added to amount alto. 

f ether to 1,000 parts, and the mixture 
igested one hour on the steam or 
water-bath, under constant stirring. 
The finished preparation is now fil- 
tered, and appears as a clear, brown 
oilj liquid, containing 2% of benzoate 
of iron (or 0.3^^ of metallic iron), hav- 
ing a pleasant taste, and not liable to 
spoil.— C. SoHWARZ, in Pharm, Zeit 
(July 4th). 

APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUS 
EXTRACTION. 

The apparatus devised by Tollens 
for the estimation of fixea oils in 
plantSj and figured on page 100 of Mr. 
Qreenish's translation of Professor 
DragendorfiTs **Plant Analysis,'' sug- 
gested to me the following arrange- 
ment, which has been f ouna very con- 
venient for laboratory use. 

Fig. c is a rough sketeh showing the 
essential portions of ToUcns' apparatus. 
The substance to be extracted is con- 
fined in tube a, which rests below upon 
a piece of curved ^lass rod. r. 6 is a con- 
densing tube, which is, or course, sur- 
rounded by cold water, the condensed 
vapor of the solvent dropping back 
upon the substance in the tube a, and 
then inte the flask c. 

The chief difficulty which I encoun- 
tered in working with ToUens' appa- 
ratus was that the vapor of the bomng 
solvent in the fiask c was constantly 
blocking back the condensed solvent 
from above, thus hindering its return 
into the flask, and also inte the tube 
containing the substance to be ex- 
tracted, from the condenser. 

Fi^. A shows the apparatus by 
which this difficulty was overcome, 
whilst Fig. B shows the essential parts 
of the apparatus, freed from corks, etc. 

In Fi^. A, a is the flask for the sol- 
vent, h IS the apparatus in which the 
extraction takes place, whilst C is an 
inverted Liebig's condenser. 

The peculiarities of the extraction 
apparatus are best understood by ref- 
erence to Fig. B, 

In Fig. B, the tube a is for the re- 
ception of the solid to be extracted. 
The internal diameter of a may be 
about half -an- inch. It is drawn out 
below till the internal diameter of the 
constricted portion is about one-eighth 
of an inch, and the constricted portion 
is prolonged till it reaches nearly to 
the bottom of the flask for the solvent. 

A plug of asbestos or elass-wool in 
the constricted portion of a prevents 
mechanical transference of suspended 
solid matter into the flask for tne sol- 
vent. 

The tube a, which has thus been 
described, fits loosely into the tube 6, 
whose internal diameter may be about 
three-quarters of an inch, and its con- 
stricted portion about one-quarter of 
an inch in internal diameter. The con- 
stricted portion of the tube h just 
enters the top of the fiask for the sol- 
vent, into which it fits air-tight by a 
perforated cork. The upjper orifice of 
o also bears a cork perforated with 
two holes, one of which admits the 
tube c, through which the vapor of 
the volatile solvent finds access to the 
condenser, whilst the other gives en- 
trance to the tube d, which conveys 
the condensed solvent back from tne 
condenser into the tube a, containing 
the substance to be extracted. The 
tubes c and d enter the central tube of 
the condenser by a perforated cork. 
The vapor of the ooiliog solvent finds 
an easy passage between the tubes a 
and 6, and the condensed solvent gets 
back into the fiask down the tube a 
without being intercepted by vapor 
from below. Also the tube d (Fig. 
B), opening just inside the cork in the 
condenser tube, prevents accumulation 
of liquid in the latter, so that the ap- 
paratus, when once started, continues 
to work automatically. — George 
Stillingflest . Johnson in Chem, 
News, July 24th. 
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Deteotion of Cane Sugar in Milk 
Sugar. 

If equal parts of oxalic acid and 
milk-sugar are mixed, and the mixture 
heated on the water-bath, it melts and 
becomes at first but very faintly darker ; 
on prolonged heating, the tint darkens 
slightly more. If, however, only one 
per cent of cane sugar is i>resent, the 
mixture darkens very rapidly under 
the above circumstances; and if sev- 
eral per cent are present, it turns 
greemsh-brown to bLEick. Dr. Geisler 
has tested this method which was first 
proposed by Lorin (Pharm, Zeitsch. f. 
Ku88l., 17, 372) and has found it relia- 
ble.— Ptorm. Centralh,, No. 22, 

Commeroial Glycerin. 

In reply to query 34, *' How does the 
glycerin of commerce conform to the 
requirements of the Pharmacopoeia? " 
Mr. Edward Goebel read a paper be- 
fore the meeting of the Am. Fharm. 
Assoc, at Pittsburgh, in which he 
gives the results oi the examination 
of fifteen samples, representing eight 
manufacturers, one English, three 
German, and four American. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the results: 



were made daneerously ill. The cause 
was no doubt the poisonous principle 
oleandrin.} 

And birds which had swallowed 
little fish coated with the juice of the ' 

giant were said to be killed at once 
y it. It was also related that a jeal- 
ous wife mixed some of her husband's 
wine with the juice of the plant, caus- 
ing not only her husband's death, but 
also that of eleven other persons. 

The next author who mentions the 
plant is R. de Grosourdy, who de- 
scribed it in his MMico criollo botanico 
(1864), and correctly assigned it to the 
ApocynesB, giving it the name Ghuacha- 
maca toxifera. He had, however, 
never seen the fruits, and only inferior 
specimens of the fiowers. 

In 1869, a learned pharmacist of 
Cardcas, Mr. Ernst, obtained a leafy 
branch of the plant with two small 
roots, and had it examined pharmaco- 
logically by A. Frydensberg. It 
turned out that the roots were harm- 
less, but the branches, contained a 
quickly acting poison. According to 
the description of Ernst and the re- 
sults obtained by Frydensbeig, Sir 
Joseph Hooker declared the plant to 
be a Prestonia. At the Exposicion de 
Centenario por la Sociedad Patriotica 



consider this alkaloid (guachamacine) 
as identical with curarine. 

Dr. Robert, on the other hand, 
thinks that further investigation will 
show the two to be identical. 

If it should turn out so, the mystery 
still resting on the derivation of cu- 
rare would be to a great extent re- 
moved. It is well known that there 
are various mother-plants of curare 
(they were chiefly examined by Plan- 
chon). and that different kinds of cu- 
rare nave different physiologicid ef- 
fects. But the very best curare-as a 
commercial source for which the au- 
thor mentions Thomas Christy, of 
London — comes from the Orinoco and 
Rio Ne^, and it is just there that 
MaUmetta nitida appears to be not un- 
common. An apparent proof of the 
identity of the two alkaloids is this, 
that both of them differ from all 
others by bein^ completely insoluble 
in absolute alconol. !Both also may be 
advantageously prepared from the 
crude tannate, and give a characteris- 
tic precipitate with phospho-tungstic 
acid. 

Dr. Kobert concludes by recom- 
mending to drop curare, and to ex- 
periment with auachamaciney the 
preparation of which offers no difri- 



Samplb. 



A.. 

B.. 

C , 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I.. 

K. 

L.. 

M. 

N.. 

O.. 

P. 



Color. 



Sp. Or. 



None 

None.. . . 

None 

None 



Yellowish 
Yellowish 
YeJlowish 
Yellowish 
Yellowish 
Yellowish 
Yellowish 
Yellowis h 
None. . . . 
Yellowish 
None 



1.263., 
1.246. 
1.258. 
1.238. 
1.252., 
1.253. 
1.258. 
1,258. 
1.254. 
1.258. 
1.254. 
1.268. 
1.253. 
1.257. 
1.257. 



Reaction. 



Neutral 

Faint acid 

Plainly acid. . 
Faint acid.... 
Faint acid. . . . 
Faint acid .... 
Plainly acid.. 

Neutral 

Plainly acid.. 
Plainly acid. . 
Faint acid... 
Plainly acid.. 

Faint acid 

Faint acid. . . . 
Neutral 



Odor developed 

by wArming 

with dilute 

H,S04 



Perceptible. . 
Perceptible.. 

Plain 

Perceptible.. 

Plain 

Perceptible.. 
Perceptible. . 
Perceptible . . 
Perceptible. . 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Perceptible.. 

Plain 

None 



Deportment with 
AgNOs solution 
after >^ hour. 



Not affected 

Not affected . . . 
Yellowish color. 
Not affected. . . . 

Not affected 

Not affected.... 
Yellowish color 
Not affected.... 
Yellowish color. 

Pink color , 

Pink color 

Not affected. . . . 

Not affected 

Not affected.... 
Not affected. . . . 



Not affected. 
Not affected. 



Reddish-yellow 

color. 
Not affected. . . 



Pink color... 
Not affected. 



Deportment with 

AgNO, solution 

after 1 hour. 



Yellowish-brown 

color. 
Pink color 

Yellowish-brown 

color. 
Pink color 



Pink color..., 
Pink color... 
Not affected. 
Not affected. 
Not affected. 



Deportment with 

AgNOa solution 

after 2 hours. 



Not affected. 
Not affected. 



Reddish-yellow 

color 
Not affected ... 



Pink color . . 
Not affected. 



Yellow brown color 
black precipitate 

Yellowish brown 
color 

Yellowish brown 
color 

Pink color 



Pink color. . . 
Pink color. . . 
Not affected. 
Not affected. 
Pink color. . . 



Deportment wltli 

AgNOt soluUon 

after 24 hours (liquid). 



Pink color, black 

precipitate. 
No color, brown 

precipitate. 
No color, brown 

precipitate. 
Not affected. 

No color, black 

precipitate. 
No color, black 



ellowish-brown 
color, black prscip. 
Reddish color,black 

precipitate. 
Reddish color, b'wn 

precipitate. 
No color, brown 

precipitate. 
No color, brown 

precipitate. 
No color, brown 

precipitate. 
Not affected. 

No color, black 

precipitate. 
No color, black 

preci^tate. 



None of the samples were visibly affected by calcium chloride, ammonium sulphide or oxalate, or barium chloride. 



On Gnaohamaca and its Relation to 
Curare. 

Dn. Egbert, of the Pharmacological 
Institute of tne University of Strass- 
burg, recebtly published an interest- 
ing note on guachamacd in the Pharm. 
Zeitung (No. 51). He says: 

The plant is considered as exceed- 
ingly poisonoiis tbroughout Venezuela. 
The word guachamacd occurs first in 
the year iSil, in a geographical work 
of A. Codazzi, where it is erroneously 
quoted as a synonym of Ryania 
ooccinea. The first important notice 
on guachamacd was given by Ramon 
Pa^z (1862) in his scenes of South 
American life; he states, however, that 
he had never seen the plant himself, 
but had only heard terrible stories 
about its poisonous character. It was 
i*elated to him that persons who had 
roasted meat on spits made from the 
\7oodj stem of the plant* had died 
after partaking of the meat. [A simi- 
lar story is related of the oleander. A 
French soldier, in the neighborhood of 
Madrid, employed a decorticated 
branch of an oleander shrub as spit. 
Twelve soldiers partook of the meat, 
seven of whom died, while the others 



de San Fernando de Apure (1883), 
there were among other interesting 
things exhibited the wood, twigs, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits of tne plant, 
from which Mr. Ernst has completed 
his description in 1884. From the 
structure of the fruit it became evi- 
dent that the plant was not a Pres- 
tonia but a Moionetia. Hooker identi- 
fied it afterwards as Malonetia nitida 
Spruce. 

Further experiments by Frydens- 
bere showed tnat the aqueous extract 
of the rind has a paralyzing effect on 
the muscles, while it does not affect 
sensibility. 

In 1876, CJarl Sachs was commis- 
sioned by the Berlin Academy to visit 
Venezuela, and his attention was 
drawn to this plant by Ernst. He also 
collected, with ^at difi^culty, a con- 
siderable quantity of it, and found 
that it contained a poison resembling 
that of curare. Alter his death, J. 
Schiffer (1888) examined it further, 
and obtained, though not in a pure 
state, an alkaloid exactly corresi^nd- 
ing to curare, that is, paralyzing the 
X)eripheral ends of the motory nerves, 
without affecting the muscles or sen- 
sory nerves. He does not, however, 



culty . [This name is rather awkward 
and should be replaced by mdUmetine. 
—Ed. Am. De.] 

Alkaline DentifHoe. 

Alkaline dentrifices or moutb- 
washes are becoming more and more 
popular. As the alkaline ingredient 
IS usually bicarbonate of sodium which 
imp^yrts a disagreeable taste to the 
mixture or solution, Pierre Vigier (in 
Eip. de Phami., 1885, 18S) propoew 
the following combination in which 
the taste is tolerably well masked: 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 20 6m. 

Alcoholate of Peppermint 20 " 

Oil of Peppermint, finest 20 drops. 

Carbonate of Magnesium 2 Gm. 

Distilled Water 980 *' 

Mix the water ani alcoholate, apd 
dissolve the bicarbonate in the mix- 
ture. Triturate the oil with the car- 
bonate of magnesium, add the previ- 
ously prepared solution gradually, and 
filter. 

[The alcoholate of peppermint ifi 
prepared by putting mto a still 10 
parts of fresh peppermint with 30 i>arte 
of alcohol of 80i, previously "^^ 
with 10 parts ot peppermint water, 
and distilling off 25 parta] 
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EDITOEIAK 



We were lately present at a discus- 
sion of ethical matters relating to the 
medical and pharmaoeuti<5al profes- 
sions, during which the question was 
raised, whether a physician is justified 
in encouraging the use of remedial 
agents or appliances which are pro- 
tected by patents. Opinions on this 
subject appeared to be very far apart, 
but it was evidently the feeling of ^the 
majority that a strict interpretation of 
what might be called in this case the 
unwritten code of ethics militated 
against the use of such remedies. We 
took no part in the discussion, but 
believe that the disputants had not 
fully considered the subject in all its 
bearings; therefore, as we have cer- 
tain decided views, we venture to lay 
them before our readers. 

It is generally understood that a 
patent is equivalent to a monopoly 
in the manufacture, sale, or use of 
a certain invention for a limited 
number of years. The principal rea- 



son why our government and those 
of other nations grant patents is that 
encouragement may thus be held 
out to inventive minds to bend their 
energies towards improving the con- 
dition of mankind directly or indi- 
rectly, for, in the end, even the most 
trivial invention— if it is really an 
improvement— has a bearing in this 
direction. Before patents, in the mod- 
ern sense of the term, were thus grant- 
ed, the advancement of the sciences, 
and particularly that of the arts, was 
very tardy, owing to the want of a 
stimulus in the shape of a tangible re- 
ward for energies, time, and perhaps 
money and health expended on some 
improvement. It is a matter of record 
that true progress in the arts, the 
sciences, and in public and private com- 
fort, has only resulted in countries 
which j)ossess liberal patent laws, 
while it is equallv notorious that the 
countries wmch have not such laws 
are more or less backward in develop- 
ment and are dependent on the others. 
In a general way, therefore, it may 
be asserted that patents, if properly 
issued (that is, for real improvements) 
are justifiable, proper, and even high- 
ly advantageous. 

As there is practically no limit to 
the number 01 things and improve- 
ments upon which patents may be 
f ranted, we shall confine ourselves 
ere to a specific class of patents, 
namely, those applying to internal or 
external remedial ag;ents. 

Now, in examining whether the 
general assertion just enunciated is ap- 
plicable also to the special class of sub- 
stances last mentioned, it is of import- 
ance to take into consideration the 
condition of the person who seeks and 
obtains such a patent. For our pres- 
ent purpose, we may divide all paten- 
tees into two great classes, one com- 
pxising those who are directly and 
closely connected with the medical or 
pharmaceutical professions, or other- 
wise professionally engaged in min- 
istering to the sick and infirm, and 
the other class comprising all other 
persons. 

Eegarding the first class, there is a 
very decid^ feeling among the best 
and most prominent members of it in 
this country, that it is an unjustifiable 
and unseemly act, on the part of a 
physician or pharmacist, to patent a 
suDstance or appliance primarily in- 
tended to relieve disease. This feeling 
is most certainly quite strong in this 
coimtry, and, we may add, also in 
England, but is not equally strong on 
the continent of Europe, as will be 
conceded by those who are familiar 
with the current literature. We have 
not the slightest doubt that any mem- 
ber of the medical profession in good 
standing in this country, who should 
succeed in discovering a sovereign 
remedy, say for cholera, and should 
attempt to patent the same (or other- 
wise make an unseemly traffic in it) 
would be deemed unworthy to further 
associate with his former confreres. In 
other words, it is considered unbecom- 
ing in a physician to monopolize a rem- 
edy necessary for relieving disease, for 
the purpose of enriching himself. 
While tnisis the feeling among the 
medical profession, it cannot be said 
that an equally strong feeling exists 
among the members of the pharma- 
ceutical profession. Perhaps we 
should have been more correct by 
saying that the relative number of 
pharmacists having an equally strong 
feeling on the subject is smaller than 
among the medical profession. This 
is, however, not at all unnatural, 
inasmuch as the pharmacist has to 
deal with numerous substances not 
necessarily indispensable for relieving 
disease and, further, since it is not 
his special province to originate and 
study out improved methods of treat- 
ing disease. Nevertheless, it would 
be sophistry to exempt a pharmacist 



laying a monopoly on some necessary 
remeajr, from the strictures and blame 
which is supposed to attach to a phy- 
sician guilty of like practices. 

It should be borne in mind that our 
present argument does not deal with 
the question of the morality of secret 
nostra in the shape of proprietary 
medicines having copyrighted titlse. 
These stand on another, and, in our 
opinion, much more inglorious basis ; 
their composition being kept secret, 
while patented articles have at least 
the redeeming feature that their 
manner of preparation or specific fea- 
tures are maoe accessible to anybody 
in the published patent-records. 

Without enlarging on this portion 
of the subject any further, we bring 
forward our second assertion, namely, 
that all those whose profession has a 
direct bearing upon the relief of suf- 
fering humanity should be considered 
as having renounced the moral right 
to secure or control patents on any 
articles that are primarily used for 
remedial purposes. 

Such ethical considerations, bow- 
ever, as should influence the profes- 
sional physician or pharmacist need 
not l>e expected to have much influence 
upon those who stand foreign to these 
professions. There have been shining 
examples of unselfishness exhibited 
from time to time among this, by far 
the largest class of patentees. But 
these examples are few and far be- 
tween. And, after all, we have no 
right to find fault with those who take 
advantage of the protection of the law 
to secure a monopoly. It is nothing 
more than human nature, and perfect- 
ly in accordance with the general 
object for which patent protection 
was established. 

Having briefly considered the con- 
dition and obhgations of those who 
seek and obtain patents, it now be- 
comes necessery to examine the rela- 
tion in which the great mass of those 
who are expected or supposed to use 
patented articles, stand to those who 
owm the patents. It is chiefly this ques- 
tion which we desired to bring out 
more prominently, and upon which 
to express our views. 

It is the prerogative of the physician 
to employ for the cure of disease any 
method of treatment which he consci- 
entiously believes to be conducive to 
the benefit of his patient. But it is 
not only his prerogative, it is even his 
duty to do so, if he knows that favora- 
ble results may be expected from the 
use of some remedy or appliance, even 
though they be claimed by a particu- 
lar sect as quasi-proprietary, or else be 
guarded by a patent. If the physi- 
cian has the choice between a non-pat- 
ented and a patented article, he will 
quite naturally jpref ei' the former, pro- 
vided it is equafly serviceable. But if 
the latter answers the purpose better, 
he is perfectly justified in recommend- 
ing and employing it. The onus of 
immorality attaching to such a patent 
belongs to the patentee exclusively, but 
not to the person who uses it or is 
compelled to use it in want of some- 
thing equally good and unpatented. 

In following this argument, it should 
always be remembered that a patent 
implies not merely a monopoly, out at 
the same time removes all secrecy 
from the invention. Every one, there- 
fore, who uses a patented article or 
invention has full opportunity of ex- 
amining its details and its adaptabihty 
to any special case. The re verse is the 
case with so-called proprietary medi- 
cines, the composition ot which is kept 
secret, and which are copyrighted by 
title. It is hard to imderstand how 
any physician can persuade his con- 
science that he is -justified in using 
such preparations— the composition of 
which is at the discretion and mercy 
of men seeking to make money— m 
the treatment of the sick. 

From the above, it follows that a 
physician is perfectly justified in em- 
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ploying an article patented bv others, 
provided he considers it oi special 
benefit to his patient. On the other 
hand, he is not justified in using pro- 
prietary ** medicines," of unknown 
composition, the ingredients of which 
mav at any time oe altered by the 
maker without his knowledge. Inci- 
dentally, also, it follows that the whole 
business of manufacturing, selling, or 
using proprietary *' medicmes " is un- 
justifiable, wrong in nrinciple, and 
mdef ensible as long as tnere is any se- 
crecy maintained about their composi- 
tion. 

It is probably known to all who read 
this that no product of nature^ whether 
existing as such reaa^ formed in any 
of thetnree natural kingdoms^ or ar- 
tificially obtainable as a defimte com- 
pound of constant composition and 
characteristic properties (such as 
many artificially prepared organic 
chemicals), is capable of being pat- 
ented. Only the special processes by 
which such products are reached can 
be protected oy a patent. If another 
inventor discovers an entirely differ- 
ent process leading to the same result, 
he is as much entitled to a patent as 
his predecessor. There are numerous 
indispensable articles used in medicine 
which have been at times, and are 
even now, partly hedged around by 
patents, but in almost all of these 
cases the patent does not amount to 
a monopoly, inasmuch as there are 
channels left open by which the same 
article may be procured without an 
embargo. Take the case of salicylic 
acid. This may be obtained perfectly 
pure from oil of wintergreen, and is in 
tact manufactured from this source 
for the market. There is no patent 
on this. But the process, discovered 
by Prof. Kolbe, which enabled the acid 
to be made at a low price on a very 
large sccde is protected by a patent. 
The patented acid is much cheaper 
and equally pure as the natural. 
Would any one plead in favor of 
using the more expensive natural acid, 
mer3y because the artificial is 
patented? Many other such cases 
might be cited, but the ar^ment in 
favor of the patented article would 
remain the same. 

Let us put another case. Supposing 
a non-professional person should ac- 
cidentculy discover a protective or 
curative remedy for cholera. He 
would, from his improfessional stand- 
point, be excusable for seeking and 
obtaining a patent for the same, but 
it would then become a question of 
public policy whether the people 
through their representatives should 
not purchase the patent and throw it 
open for public use. Such has been 
done repeatedly by different govern- 
ments, tne whole people being taxed, 
because benefited m its entiretv. 

The original discussion to wLich we 
alluded in the beginning of this paper, 
and which induced us to explam our 
views on the subject, arose from a dif- 
ference of opinion, between several 
physicians, about the propriety of 
usmg the new antipyretic known as 
antipyrin, the process for preparing 
which is patented. Applying our 
mode of reasoning to this case, we 
come to the condusion that there can- 
not be the slightest objection made to 
its use on that score. In the first 
place, it was patented probably more 
with the intention of securing its con- 
trol in case it should be found to be a 
starting point for a new series of tech- 
nic€dly valuable compounds, than be- 
cause it is valuable as a medicine. In 
the second place, its chemical compo- 
sition and mode of preparation has 
been annoimced to the world through 
the patent publications. And in the 
third place, it is capable of reUevnig 
certain phenomena of disease more 
promptly, safely, and surely than any 
other suDstance known. Should some 
other investigator hit upon an entirely 
different method of preparation, the 



latter could have the choice either of 
throwing open the rieht of manufac- 
ture to the world at large, or of pro- 
tecting his new process, likewise, with 
a patent. 



The Sixth International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress convened at Brussels, 
on Monday, August 31st, at 2.30 p.m., 
in the grand saloon of the Palais des 
Academies, and was opened, on behalf 
of the king, by his representative, the 
minister of foreign affairs. The 
President of the Provisional CJom- 
mittee on Organization, having made 
an address recounting the manner in 
which the committee had endeavored 
to discharge its duties, the Congress 
proceeded to elect the honorary offi- 
cers, and the president subsequently 
requested the foreign members present 
to select from among themselves vice- 
presidents, the list of whom was com- 
pleted on the second day. After the 
secretary, Mr. Van deVyvere, had 
made his report, Mr. M6hu, of Paris, 
moved that the Provisional Committee 
be made the executive body of the 
Congress, which motion was carried 
unanimously. 

By Tuesday morning, four sections 
had been organized, each of which then 
appointed its officers and proceeded to 
the discussion of rex)orts and papers, 
the subject matter of which was as 
follows : 

First Section. — ^President, Mr. Ver- 
hassel. 1. Veterinary Pharmacy, re- 
port by Mr. Berquier. 2. The Neces- 
sity for an International Pharmaco- 
poeia from a medical Point of View, 
by Dr. Quinlan. 3. Pharmaceutical 
Apprenticeship, papers from the 
Vienna Pharm. Soc., and from Mr. 
Patrouillard. 4. Pharmaceutical As- 
surance Societies, by Mr. Bertault. 

Second Section. — President, Mr. 
Cornelis. 1. The conditions proper 
for the Supply of Compounded Medi- 
cines and the Repetition of Prescrip- 
tions, by Dr. Bottger. 2. Solubility of 
Biniodide of Mercury in Fatty Men- 
strua, by Mr. M6hu. 3. Pharmaceu- 
tical Specialties, by Mr. Zanni. 

Third iS^^^ion.— President. Mr. Bel- 
val. 1. Danger attending tne Use of 
Lead Pipes for Water Supply, by Mr. 
EEamon. 

Fourth iSecfum. —President, Mr. Van 
Bastelaer. 1. The Evils attending the 
immoderate Use of Morphia, and other 
Poisonous Alkaloids and Glucosides, 
and the Restrictions under which they 
should be supphed to the Public, by 
Mr. Madsen. 2. The relative Advan- 
tage to Pharmacists of preparing Medi- 
cines and Chemicals, or obtaining 
them from wholesale manufacturers, 
by Mr. Patrouillard. 

The first general meeting was held 
on Tuesday, at 2 p.m., and the second 
general meeting at the same hour on 
Wednesday. 

Further details of the meeting, as 
well as abstracts of the more interest- 
ing papers read, will be found in our 
next, when we shall have received our 
mail-reports. 

In our last issue we announced, with 
profound regret, the decease of our 
friend and colleague, Herny B. Par- 
sons. His death is acknowledged by 
all who knew him to be a sad and 
serious loss to the profession. Being 
by nature of serious though cheerful 
disposition, studious habits, and a per- 
severing and firm character, he gained 
the esteem, respect, and friendship of 
all who had the opportunity of becom- 



ing acquainted with him. He was bom 
November 20th, 1855, at Sivas, Asia 
Minor, where his father, Mr. Benjamin 
Parsons, was then engaged in mission- 
ary work. When four years of age, 
his parents returned to the United 
States. After he had passed through 
a thorough course of preliminary edu- 
cation, and showing a special fondness 
for chemistry, he entered the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of 
Michigan in 1874. After graduating, 
he remained at Ann Arbor for several 
years as assistant to the professor, 
when he obtained a position as special 
assistant in the chemical division of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. During tne latter por- 
tion of his connection with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and for some time 
after his removal to Washington, he 
was connected with the editorial staff 
of this journal, taking charge of the 
department of prize analyses for stu- 
dents. A few years afterwards, he 
accepted a call to the house of W. H. 
Schieffelin A: Co., of New York, as 
chief of their manufacturing labora- 
tory. In his connection with the 
Committee for Revision and Publica- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia, he mani- 
fested, in a special degree, his capacity 
for thoroughly scientific work. In 
May, 1884, however, serious symptoms 
of lung disease manifested themselves, 
which comx>elled him to change his 
employment. At this time he accepted 
the editorship of the Druggists^ 
Circular, and had hopes of eventually 
recovering his healtn by care and 
judicious treatment. It was, however, 
ordained otherwise. Very serious 
hemorrhages having, at several 
times, shown that the progress of the 
disease had not been checked, he 
finally decided, as a last resort, to seek 
a more congeniiEd climate, and removed 
to Tucson. Arizona. It was, however, 
too late. On Friday, August 21st, 1885. 
he passed away. His many personal 
friends, and his associates in the 
College of Pharmacy and in various 
other societies, will always cherish his 
memory. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Retail Druggists' Association was one 
providing for a delegation to the next 
meeting of the wholesalers, which is 
instructed to express the sense of the 
former association, '*that wholesale 
dealers should not sell goods at whole- 
sale prices to physicians or general 
dealers." It seems to us that the ques- 
tion would have been better put if it 
had been made to read retail m place 
oiselL 

There are a large number of phy- 
sicians and general dealers who 
are obliged, by the circumstan- 
ces of their surroundings, to deal 
in drugs and medicines, flvery com- 
munity does not have a retail drug- 
get; €uid if physicians in such locali- 
ties did not dispense, or the general 
dealer keep the remedies in common 
use. the interests of the public would 
suffer. If the words — residing in the 
neighborhood of a retail druggist — ^had 
been added, there would have been less 
occasion for criticism. As it stands, 
the action contemplated by the resolu- 
tion is not practicable. 



Wb observe that the Association has, 
in a manner, adopted the plan of State 
representation advocated by us in a 
recent issue, but we believe that the 
Association would accomplish its 
work much more thoroughly if it 
would limit its membership to dele- 
gates. Each State association elect- 
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ing a Ck)mmittee on Trade Interests, 
could empower the committee to 
represent it in a national convention. 
Such a conunittee would have all the 
opportunities offered by its State or- 
ganization to become familiar with the 
(questions affecting the drug trade of 
its section of the country, and each 
State sending delegates should contri- 
bute its proportion of the expense in- 
curred by tne convention, as well as 
undertake to disseminate such infor- 
mation concerning trade matters as 
the convention may decide to be de- 
sirable. 

It is a waste of ener^ and time for 
an organization like the one now in 
existence to undertake to handle ques- 
tions of trade. Its meetings are too 
far apart to permit of efficient action ; 
the members of its executive com- 
mittee too widely located to permit of 
frequent conference, and it fails to 

fain the powerful aid which it would 
erive from strong local organizations 
represented by able delegates. 

We repeat what we have before ex- 
pressed, that, in our opinion, the 
present need of the retail trade is local 
organization. When the pharmacists 
of any considerable section of country 
have agreed upon measures calculat- 
ed for their benefit, then, and then 
only, can we hope for concerted action 
with pharmacists in other States. 



One of the most lamentable occur- 
rences that has been known in the 
practice of pharmacy was the recent 
mistake by a well-known apothecary 
in Koboken, whereby two yovmg ladies 
lost their lives. Mr. Am Ende was 
well known, not only as a competent 
pharmacist in respect of his profes- 
sional abihty, but he was one of such 
painstaking character as would have 
been l^ou^t least likely to dispense 
morphine mstead of aumine; but, in 
spite of all that, he dia so, and those 
who took it died. 

Here is something which cannot be 
guarded against by requirements of pre- 
uminary education, laboratory prac- 
tice. State examining-boards, phar- 
maceutical literature, or any of the 
measiu^s calculated to elevate the 
intellectual status of the profession. 
The best^ucated pharmacist in the 
country may have an indigestion, cm 
attack of malarial poisoning, or lose 
a night's rest, or some annoyance con- 
nected with his business or family 
affairs may distract his mind, and 
unconsciously he may be doiuK his 
work automatically when it should re- 
ceive his undiviaed attention, and 
then the accident happens. 

It seems to be a matter of pride, 
more than anything else, which pre- 
vents some men from adopting extra- 
ordinary precautions against mistakes 
in dispensing; and, in spite of the fact 
that numerous methods have been 
proposed for guarding against acci- 
dents of this character, the number of 
pharmacist who adopt them are rela- 
tively few. The sad results which 
followed Am Ende's absence of mind 
should not be disregarded, and no 
pains or expense should be spared to 
guard against a similar experience. 



It has been lately suggested that 
sulphate of morphine should be col- 
ored with some substance therapeuti 
cally inert, as a means for its identifi- 
cation, and to destroy its resemblance 
to sulphate of quinine. This has been 
object to. on the ground that it would 
increase tne difficulty of chemical 
tests. Still another plan consists in 
dispensing sulphate oi morphine from 
the i-oz. package in which it is pur- 
chased, while quinine is kept either in 
the tin can or in a shelf-bottle. An- 
other method has occurred to us 



which we think practicable and cal- 
culated to diminish the chances of 
mistaking one substance for the other, 
without the introduction of a foreign 
element, and that is compression of 
the morphine salt into a souare or ob- 
long disc, by means of sufficient pres- 
sure to make it firm and capable of 
beine handled and transported with- 
out loss of form or substance. E^h 
one of these cakes or lamellae might, 
as a matter of convenience, contain 
one-eighth of an ounce, be wrapped in 
tissue-paper, and then in some wrapper 
that would exclude moisture and gases, 
and eight of these might then be 
packed in a tin box of suitable pro- 
portions. The difference between the 
light, flocculent crystals of sulphate 
ofquinineand the amorphous and some- 
what granular fragments of the sul- 
phate of morphine thus treated could 
not fail to be apparent to any one not 
in a state of catalepsy, and at the 
same time the cohesion of the particles 
need not be so great as to mterfere 
with ready trituration or solution. It 
could quite as readily be made into 
powders or pills, ana it would re- 
semble in its perfect shape or in its 
granular particles no other drug in 
common use. 

By a simple contrivance, the name 
of the manufacturer and the name of 
the article could be imprinted upon 
its surface, as is done in the case of 
many varieties of lozenges and of toilet 
soap, so that a person who had never 
seen such a thing before, and never 
heard of such a method of putting up 
poisonous salts, would recognize at 
once the nature of the substance. 

Among the features which would 
recommend this plan to the manu- 
facturer are the saving of bulk, and in 
the cost of containers, as well as the 
advertisement which each individual 
tablet might bear. 



cient to rise a short distance in the 
Umb c is poured into the lower bend. 
The small tube g is connected with the 
water-supply, and the latter turned on 
, so that enough water flows into A to 
^ keep it full, while the excess may run 
off through e. After the water-bath 
has been filled to the desired height, 
the faucet at / is cautiously opened, 
until a little water can make its way 
over into the branch c, whence it will 
fall, either in drops or in a fine stream 
(as may be desired) into the open 
tube B communicating with the wa- 



The publishers of the American 
Druggist have decided to make the 
price of subscription one dollar and a 
half in place of one dollar after the 
completion of this volume. The change 
in price will therefore apply to the 
volume commencing with January, 
1886. It is hoped, in view of thechfiu:- 
acter maintained by the Journal dur- 
ing the past years of its existence and 
the inadequately low price at which 
it is now issued, that this slight in- 
crease will meet the approbation of all 
who now favor it with tneir patronage. 

The difficulty which formerly at- 
tended the transmission of fractional 
portions of one dollar by mail has now 
been obviated, in great measure, by 
the introduction ot postal notes for 
sums less than five dollars at a cost of 
but three cents each. 



The Governor of Massachusetts has 
nominated for the Board of Registra- 
tion in Pharmacy, established by the 
Legislature at its last session: Samuel 
A. D. Sheppard, of Newton (5 years) ; 
Henry W. Whitney, of Lawrence (4 
years) ; Freeman H. Butler, of Lowell 
(3 years) ; John H. Mannine, of Pitts- 
neld (2 years) ; Henry A. Estabrooke, 
of Fitchburg (1 year). 

CONSTANT LEVEL REGULATOR 
FOR WATER-BATHS. 

The apparatus here described forms 
the subject of Grerman Patent No. 
29,305 (Feb. 5th, 1884). 

The water-bath is connected with the 
apparatus by the branch d. B is an 
open branch, in which the water rises 
to the same level as it is in the water- 
bath. When preparing the apparatus 
for use, a quantity of mercury suffl- 




Constant leve4 apparatus. 

ter-bath. As the water in the latter 
evaporates, the column of water over 
the mercury in the tube o becomes 
shorter, and therefore lighter. As a 
conse(][uence, the column of mercury 
in this limb will rise a trifle, and 
the opposite column will be a trifle 
depressed, thus admitting a more co- 
pious supply of water through the 
limb c. Wnen the water in the water- 
bath is evaporated very rapidly, it 
may at first fall by 1 or H centime- 
ters, but afterwards remains quite con- 
stant at the same level. 



PILLS.* 

Pills, jnluUe, are small medicinal 
pellets which are of harder consistency 
than boh, and are swallowed as dis- 
pensed. Kemedies of a disagreeable 
taste or smell are usually djsi)ensed in 
this form. The ingredients of pills 
may be of as great diversity as their 
nature— roots, gums, resins, metallic 
substances, alkaloids, salts, juices, oils, 
balsams, extracts, etc. 

Among the requisites of well-pre- 
pared piUs are : that they be not too soft, 
nor too adhesive, so as neither to stick 
togetiier, nor to form into a doughey 
mass, nor to flatten out. Moreover, 
they should be smooth and roimd, of 
equal size, and each contain an equal 
quantitjr of active substance. The size 
of pills is indicated by weight. As a 
general rule, phvsicians prefer to pre- 
scribe pills of from 0.1 to 0.15 Qm. 
(U to 2i grs.), as smaller ones have a 
tendency to adhere to the pharyngeal 
mucous membrane, while those of a 
larger size cannot be swallowed by 
man^ patients. When the Nuremberg 
medicin^ weight was still in use, the 
ordinary weight of a pill was 2 grains 
(=0.125 gr.). This gave a pill that 
could be conveniently seizea by the 
fingers and easily swallowed. As 
O.lls gr. is accepted as the standard 
weight of pills, the compounder should 



^ The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hager*s "Technik derPharmaoeutischen 
Receptur/* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to In- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer^ 
ican customs. Editorial additions are incolosed in M. 

The use of the orifirinal text has been kindljr 
granted by Dr. Hae^r. 
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keep close to this weight (0.12 to 0.13 
Gm. or about 2 gi'ains). 

The preparation of good pills, in 
many mstances, is a work of ^eat 
labor and even difficulty, requiring 
extreme attention and much practical 
judgment and skill on part of the com- 
pounder. It cannot be expected that 
the physician can write a formula ex- 
temporaneously that win give a good 
pill mass in every case, for the drugs 
m all pharmacies vary in consistence. 
In fact, the physician is justified in 
trusting to the caution and skill of the 
compounder, and all the more so as 
the latter is allowed to make use of 
such additional ingredients as are 
adapted for making a good mass. 
Sometimes, perhaps, a mass is pre- 
scribed from which no pill can be 
made, but as nobody is obliged to do 
impossibilities, it cannot be expected 
of the apothecary either. 

If, owing to time and distance, the 
prescription cannot be sent back with 
the necessary queries for the physi- 
cian^s revision, the compounder must 
use his own judgment in changing the 
formula in the mass, as his conscience 
and prudence command. 

The Implements used in making 
pills are: Pill mortars, spatulse for 
pills or extracts, pill machines, and 
finishers. 

Pill Mortars are made of cast iron. 



try, the so-called Wedgewood mortars 
are preferred. They are certainly 
more durable and much better than 
porcelain ones.] 

The best spatula are the so-called 
extract spatulae of iron or steel. As 
they are rather sharp in front, they 
are very handy for removing the mass 
from the mortar, and cleaning off any 
of the mass that adheres to the pestle. 
These spatulae are 5, 61, and 7 mches 
in length, and -^, i, and ^ inch in 
width ; the thinner or sharper end is 
somewhat elastic. 

[Spatulas used in this country are 
usually of a different shape. We have 
inserted the above description and cuts 
rather for the purpose of showing 
what implements are used abroad, 
than with a view of recommending 
them in preference of our own. The 
same remark applies to some other 
forms of apparatus.] The spatula 
knives are not so desirable, because 
the wooden or horn handle is generally 
lost before the blade becomes useless. 
Iron spatulae are not suitable for pill- 
masses that have to be pounded in 
porcelain mortars; horn or wooden 
ones of the shape of the extract spatula, 
but somewhat thicker and stronger, 
are used instead. A kind of spatula 
which is still kept in many pharma- 
cies, and which has a long handle 
spread out at the end in spade-shape 



ic and d), each of which has twenty- 
ive or thirty half cylindrical grooves. 
Each groove runs out with that along- 
side into a sharp edge. One part (c) 
is either securely fastened in a board 
like frame (a 6) . or is loose and placed 
in a corresponding slit of the frame. 
The other part (d) has handles at the 
ends, and forms, when laid on the other 
part of the machine, thirty or twenty- 
five perfectly equal channels. The 
division of the pill mass, and the 
rounding of it are performed between 
these two pieces. The channels have 
varying sizes, so that 0.6, 0.12, and 0.18 
Gm. (or as formerly 1, 2, and 3 grain) 
pills can be cut off and rounded, and 
the machine is designated as of one or 
more grain pills. When the two parts 
are of metal, the^ have grooves on 
both sides so that pills of two different 
sizes may be made. The machine rep- 
resented in the following engraving 
is of this kind. The frame is a smooth 
board of hard wood, may be an inch 
or somewhat more in thickness, and 
furnished in front with a border along 
its width and underneath, so as to 
make the frame firm when laid against 
the table edze. The frame has a de 
pression (6) behind the bed of the in- 
serted part, which sometimes has a 
flat outlet at one end, to pour out the 
pills more readily. 
The roller (e) is from ten inches to a 





a, Section of pill mortar with straight edge; d, with curved rim; c, 
pestle with handle. 

steel, or porcelain. Masses 
containing metallic salts that 
are decomposed by iron, and 
those with acid ingredients, 
are crushed in porcelain 
mortars, glazed inside. 

The shape of a pill mortar 
should be such as to facili- 
tate, as much as possible, 
the mixing and kneading oi 
the mass. The best shape for 
the inner surface is like that of a hollow 
half -sphere ; that of the pestle must be 
adapted to it, but so that the rounded 
bottom is somewhat flattened off . Pill 
mortars with a curved rim are open to 
the objection that the rim is Uable te 
be coated with the extract or mass on 
the pestle, and thus soil the fingers. 

The pestle should be at least 2i times 
as long as the depth of the mortar; 
the pestle with a round, blunted head 
is very convenient, but many prefer te 
have a handle; the former is more 
easily manipulated, however, as the 
rounded head offers no resistance to 
the pestle revolving in the hand. A 
pharmacy is usually provided with a 
large and a small pill mortar; the 
former has a perpendicular depth of 
about ^ inches ; the latter one of only 
2 inches. 

The porcelain mortars have the same 
shape as the iron, but are glazed on 
the inside. They are used when the 
ingredients of the pills are acids, acid 
substances, acid salts, iodine, bromine, 
corrosive subUmate, iodides of mer- 
cury (mercuric and mercurous), and 
mercurial combinations in general, 
nitrate of silver, chloride of iron, ana 
salts of iron or of other metals gener- 
ally. [In England and in this coun- 




Spatula Knives. 

is certainly very awkward to handle, 
and very unsuitable. 

Pounding the Pill Mass.— The dry, 
powdered materials are first well 
mixed with honey, water, tincture, 
ete., which are to form the mass by 
being worked up, and kneaded with 
the powder mixture. If these ingre- 
dients are used in proper proportions, 
a laieadable mass will soon be formed 
by the pestle, which mass wiU not 
crumble, nor adhere to the pestle or 
mortar. When the mass has these 
Qualities it may be considered as fit 
tor making pills on the machine. Of 
course, all masses do not require these 
qualities to the fullest extent, but the 
making of consistent or crumbly pills 
very often depends on thorough knead- 
ing with the pestle. Pill Machines 
are made of met€d, horn, boxwood, or 
glass. Iron and steel are the most 
generally used. Brass should not be 
employed. Wood, horn, or glass ma- 
chines are only used for making pills 
when metal mortars are objectionable, 
as in the compoimding of pills with 
ingredients of the mercurial prepara- 
tions, and salts of silver, lead, copper, 
tannic compounds, ete. The pill ma- 
chine consists of two rail-shaped pieces 



Pill-BIachine. 

foot in length and two-tenths 
of an inch in thickness, and 
is used for rolling the mass 
on the smooth front part of 
the frame. 

The length of the grooves 
for making thirty one-grain 
pills is 54 inches, and for two- 
grain piUs 6.69 inches. 

Some practice is required 
to cut and round pills 
properly. The portion to moke, 
for instance, thirty pills, is taken 
and weighed from the mass. After 
this part has been rolled with the 
palm of the hand, and then rolled 
out with the roll-board to a uniform 
string of thirty pills, it is put into the 
machine part in the frame, the ma- 
chine portion with the handles on it, 
and the latter moved to and fro until 
the pills are rounded by the motion of 
the machine part in the depression of 
the frame 

Pills that are not perfectly formed are 
rounded off with the fingers. This is, 
of course, necessary when the si^e or 
the pills is not equal to that of the 
grooves. , ,_, 

Of course, it must be acknowledgea 
that rounding pills with the fin^^ 
is not exactly what may be callea 
nice. Hounding pills with the fingers 
is only admissible when no other 
method is available, and when tne 
pill-mass possesses such a consistence 
that it crumbles in the finisher, here- 
after to be described. Such cases, 
however, are rare, as the good prepa- 
ration of the pill-mass depends on tne 
compounds. 

(To be continued.) 
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The PharmaoopoBial Application of 
Eemer'8 Test to Quimne and its 
Salts. 

BT FREDERICK B. POWER AND HENRY Q. 
RinENZEL.* 

The test proposed by Kerner for the 
determination of the purity of sidphate 
of qiunine is based, as is well known, 
upon the difference in degree of solu- 
bility of the neutral sulphates of the 
, cinchona alkaloids in water, and of 
the free bases in ammonia water. The 
test as formulated by Kernerf was ap- 
plied solely to the ordinary so-called 
neutral sulphate of quinine, and in this 
form has now been adopted by the 
United States, German, and French 
pharmacopoeias. It was plausible, 
nowever, to suppose that the same test 
may be applied, with an equal degre^B 
of accuracy, to the othor salts of cjui- 
nine, after first converting them into 
the neutral sulphate, and such an ap- 

Elication of the test had been made by 
oth the United States and German 
pharmacopoeias, although the means 
by which this is attained differs some- 
what in the two latter standards. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
new United States Pharmacopoeia, one 
of us had occasion to apply this test in 
the examination of pure quinine, and 
observed at that time an apparent 
error in the text of the pharmacopoeia, 
since by the most careful manipulation 
the required five per cent centimeters 
of filtrate could never be obtained 
without the use of more water than is 
officially directed to be employed. 

It was in consideration of this fact 
that the following experiments have 
been made by Mr. Henry G. Ruenzel, 
and extendea to all the officinal salts 
of quinine where this test is applied. 
It was also considered of interest in 
each case to determine the amount of 
water of crystallization present in the 
alkaloid or salts employed, as this will 
have a slight, although probably not 
very apprt;ciable, influence upon the 
amount of filtrate obtainable. 

Quinine, CaoHMN.Oa.SHaO. 

Water of cryatatlization.—0M2^ 
gramme of quinine lost upon drying at 
115** C. 0.0362 gramme of water, corre- 
sponding to 6.21 per cent, or a little 
more than 1 molecule. CaoHsiNiOs + 
H»0 represents 5.26per cent of water, 
while 3 molecules HjO requires 14.28 
per cent. 

Kemer'8 teat— The U. S. P. states 
that * * if 1 gramme of quinine be mixed, 
in a mortar, with 0.5 gramme of sul- 
phate of ammonium and 5 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, the mixture thoroughly 
dried on a water-bath, the residue 
(which should be neutral to test paper) 
agitated with 10 C.c. of distilled water, 
this mixture macerated at 15* C. for 
half an hour, then filtered through a 
smaU fUter, 5 C.c. of the filtrate taken," 
etc. 

It was found by repeated experi- 
ments and with every precaution to 
avoid loss, such as the use of a ffiter of 
just sufficient size, that in foUowing 
the official directions only 3 cubic 
centimeters of filtrate were obtained, 
and in order to obtain 6 cubic centi- 
meters, the minimum amount of water 
necessary to be added to the dried 
mixture was 13.5 cubic centimeters. 
The use of the sulphate of ammonium, 
as will readily be seen, is to effect the 
conversion of the free alkaloid into 
neutral sulphate. 

2C,aH,4NaO,.3H90 -I- (NH«),S04 + H,0= 

' , • ^ , ' 

756. 182. 

(C,oH,4N>0,). H,S04.7H,'0+2NH, 

«■ , 

872. 

•From the Contributions from the Department 
of PharmMiy of the Univertity of Wieeonein. No. 
I., 8?o., MadisoD, 188B. 

t ZeitachriftfUr anaiyt. Chemie, t, p. 150, 1862 ; 
Amer Jour. Fharm. xxxiv., p. 147, 1868 ; Archiv 
der Phamv., 18®), No. 6, and froc, Amer! Fharm. 
A»$oc.t 1881, p. 909. 



It is doubtless through the mechan- 
ical absorption or retention of water 
by the excess of ammonium sulphate 
employed (the amount being about 
three times that theoretically required) 
as also in the increased amount of qui- 
nine sulphate obtained (1 gramme of 
quinine affording about 1.15 gramme 
of neutral sulphate),that the deficiency 
in the volume of filtrate in this case 
is due. This deficiency, it is true, may 
readilv be made up by pouring water 
upon the contents of the filter until 
sufficient has passed through to form 
the required volume, and tnis course 
would doubtless be pursued by the 
majority of those who have occasion 
to apply the test. It is not believed, 
however, that the purpose of the test, 
to obtain a saturated aqueous solution 
of quinine sulphate, is thereby as accu- 
rately fulfilled as when the mixture is 
originally digested with the proper 
quantity of water, which, in this in- 
stance, might practically be stated to 
be fifteen cubic centimeters. To what 
extent the presence of the excess of 
ammonium sulphate in this instance, 
or the sodium bromide or chloride 
formed in the following tests, mav 
infiuence the amount of quinine sul- 
phate or other alkaloids dissolved by 
the water, or whether any such influ- 
ence is exerted at all, is a question 
which might i)ossibly prove worthy of 
further investigation.* 

Quinine BisulpJuite, C«oH94NaOi.HaS04. 
7H,0. 

Water of crystallizatUm. — 1 gramme 
of the salt lost upon drying at 100° C, 
0.127 gramme of water, corresponding 
to 14.26 per cent, or about 4 molecules. 
A salt with 4 molecules requires 14.57 
I)er cent, and with 7 molecules 22.99 
per cent of water. 

Kemer^a test, — With this salt the 
Pharmacopceia directs the bisulphate 
to be converted into neutral sulphate 
by the cautious addition of ammonia 
water to the mixture, the use of 10 
cubic centimeters of water, and after- 
wards proceeding as directed under 
quinine. 

2C,.H,4N,0,H,S04-l-aNH,H,0-h5HaO 



844 
(C„H,4N,0,)tH,S04.7H,0-|-{NH4)i,S04 

873 

In performing this test a small cap- 
sule was used, which admits of trans- 
ferring the mixture to a fllter with less 
loss than from a tube or flask. Instead 
of the required 5 cubic centimeters of fil- 
trate, however, only 2 cubic centimeters 
were obtained. After several experi- 
ments, the bisulphate was dissolved in 
10 cubic centimeters of water, the solu- 
tion carefully neutralized by ammonia 
water, and afterwards 8 cubic centi- 
meters of water added. By thus em- 
ploying altogether 18 cubic centimeters 
of water, instead of 10 as directed by 
the United States Pharmacopoeia, a 
little over 6 cubic centimeters of fil- 
trate were obtained, so that practically 
20 cubic centimeters of water may be 
directed to be employed. In this case, 
as with the pure quinine, considerable 
water is evidently retained by the 
ammonium sulphate, while the amount 

* Some interestlnur obflenrations relatlnflr to this 
question by Jassoy and SchUckum (Pharm. Oen- 
tralhalle, No. 11, pp. 115-118, 1885, abstracted in 
ArchlT der Fharm., April, 18». pp. 271-872}, have 
recently come to our notice. The experiments of 
these investigators have ccmclusivelv proved : 1. 
That the presence of sodium sulphate greativ 
diminishes the solubility of quinine sulphate, and, 
indeed, in proportion to Its amount. 2. That the 
presence of scKlium chloride increases the solubil- 
ity of quinine sulphate, in consequence of the for- 
mation of quinine hydrochlorate. 8. That by the 
simultaneous presence of sodium sulphate and 
sodium chloride, the solubility of quinine sulphate 
depends entirely upon the predominating propor- 
tionate relation of the two salts, and m such a 
manner that the solubility is nearly the same as In 
pure water where the sodium sulphate is in such 
slieht excess as by the emplojrment of one gramme 
sodium sulphate for two grammes of quinine hydro- 
chlorate ; uiat. on the contrary, the solubility is 
somewhat diminished by the employment of equal 
weights of the two salts. 



of quinine sulphate from 1 gramme of 
anhydrous bisulphate corresponds to 
but 1.03 gramme. 

In the Pharm. Germanica, 2 
grammes of the bisulphate are directed 
to be dried with 1 gramme of ammo- 
nia water, and the residue is then 
tested as with neutral sulphate of qui- 
nine. In the French Codex, Kerner's 
test is apolied onl v to the ordinary 
neutral sulphate of quinine, although 
the pure alkaloid, the bisulphate, hy- 
drobrooate, salicylate, and valerian- 
ate have a place in that standard. 

Quinine Hydrohr ornate, CaoHaiNaOa.HBr. 
2H,0. 

Water of crystallization. — 0.637 
gramme of the salt lost upon drying 
at 116° C, 0.0334 granmie of water, cor- 
responding to 5.53 per cent, or a little 
more than 1 molecule, which requires 
4.25 per cent. The officinal saJt re^ 
quires 8.16 per cent of water. 

Kemer^s test— With this salt the 
Pharmacopoeia directs the hydrobro- 
mate to be converted into neutral sul- 
phate by means of crystallized sodium 
sulphate, whereby the following re- 
action ensues: 

2C,oHa4N,0.iHBr.2H90-|-Na,S04lOHaO 
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(C,oH,4NaO-,),H,S04,7H,0-f 2NaBr + 5HaO 



872 

In following strictly the official di- 
rections for testing this salt, by dis- 
solving 1.5 gramme in 15 cubic centi- 
meters of not distilled water, etc., 
between 2 and 3 cubic centimeters of 
filtrate were obtained, instead of 5 
cubic centimeters. After several ex- 
periments, the minimum amount of 
water found to be necessary was 26 
cubic centimeters, in order to obtain. 
bj direct filtration of the original 
mixture, the required 5 cubic centi- 
meters of liquia. The amount of 
water directed to be employed for dis- 
solving the salt shoula therefore be 
practically 30, instead of 15, cubic 
centimeters, as the amount of neutral 
sulphate of quinine formed by the re- 
action, 1.47 gramme, is largely in ex- 
cess of that required to form a satu- 
rated solution. 

Quinine Hydrochlorate, C20H94N9O9.HCI 
2H,0. 

Water of crystallization, — 0.5511 
gramme of the salt lost upon drying 
at 116° C, 0.0431 gramme of water, 
corresponding to 7.82 per cent, or 
nearly 2 molecules. A salt with 1 
molecule of water requires 4.76 per 
cent, with 2 molecules 9.08 per cent. 

Kemer^s test — The application of 
the test to this salt is perfectly analo- 
gous to that of the hydrobromate, with 
the exception that the pharmacopceia 
directs i).75 gramme of crystallized 
sodium sulphate, instead of 0. 6 gramme 
as with the preceding salt, in view of 
the lower molecular weight of the hy- 
drochlorate. 

2C,.H,4N9O9.HC1.2H9O-l-NaaSO4.10H,O= 



792.8 832 

(C,oH94N90,),H,SO«.7H,0-|-2NaCi+5e,0. 



873 

The use of 15 cubic centimeters of 
water, as directed for dissolving the 
salt, afiforded in this instance but about 
1 cubic centimeter of filtrate, instead 
of the required 6 cubic centimeters. 
To obtain the latter amount it was 
found necessary to employ 24 cubic 
centimeters of water, so tnat in this 
instance, as with the hydrobromate, 
the amount required mi^ht practically 
be stated as 30, instead 01 16 cubic 
centimeters. The amount of neutral 
sulphate of quinine corresponding to 
1.5 gramme of hydrochlorate is 1.65 
gramme. 

The Pharm. Grermanica, in the ap- 
plication of the test to this salt, directs 
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that 2 grammes of the hydrochlorate 
should be evaporated with 1 gramme of 
sodium sulphate and 20 grammes of 
water to dryness, the residue extracted 
by boiling with 12 grammes of alcohol, 
and the nitrate evaporated. The sul- 
phate of quinine so obtained is then 
tested in the usual manner. It will be 
seen that by the latter method the sodi- 
um chloride is excluded from the liquid 
ultimately t^ted, which will contain 
only the pure quinine salt.* 

Quinine StUphate, (CsoHs4NsOs),HsS04. 
7HjO. 

With this salt the Pharmacopoeia 
has adopted the original test of Dr. 
Kemer, and no alteration or modifica- 
tion of the text is therefore required 
for its successful application m ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its 
scuthor. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated 
that the increased amount of water 
suggested to be used in the application 
of the foregoing tests is sucn as was 
found necessary by mixing it directly 
with the quimne salt, and not by 
making up the deficiency by additions 
to the mixture on the filter. In the 
latter case, a somewhat smaller amount 
is required, but, as previously stated, 
the purpose of the test is not as accu- 
rately accomplished. 



" Baokarock.'* 

Tms is a comparatively new explo- 
sive compound, which is manufactur- 
ed by the Rendrock Powder Company 
of New York, and was brought to Gen. 
Abbott's notice in the winter of 1882, 
by one of the manufacturers. It con- 
sists of a solid, composed mainly of 
potassium chlorate, in fine powder, 
given a reddish tint by some coloring 
matter, and of an oily liquid, having 
the strong, bitter-almond smell char- 
acteristic of nitro-benzol. These com- 
pounds, neither of which is explosive 
by itself, are combined before use by 
immersing the solid in the liquid for a 
few seconds, until an incretise in 
weight of about one-third is effected 
by absorption. The solid is supplied in 
the form of loosely-packed cartridges, 
of different sizes, put up in bags closed 
at each end. The combination of the 
ingredients is effected by means of an 
open basket of wire to receive the 
cartridges, which is suspended from a 
spring balance, and dipped in a ^- 
vania^ iron pail containing the fluid. 
A little attention to the tune of im- 
mersion renders the absorption fairly 
uniform. The explosive, when pre- 
pared in this manner, is a compact red 
solid, having a specific gravity of 
about 1.7. It decrepitates with diflB- 
culty when hammered on an anvil, 
but hardly ignites on wood. A fuse 
containing 24 grains of fulminating 
mercury mils to explode a cartridge 
unconfined or loosely confined. Even 
if it be compacted in an auger-hole in 
a log and tamped with mud, the ex- 
plosion is only partial. A cartridge 
struck by a bullet from a Springfield 
rifie flashes^ but does not detonate. 
Ordinary friction seems to have little 
tendency to cause explosion. These 
facts show it to be quite safe to handle 
even when ready tor use, and it has 



* According to the report of the Pharmacopoeia 
Commisaion of the German Pharmaceutical Society 
(Archir der Pharm. 1885, p. 141), the above method 
of the Pharm. Qermanica nas been found imprac- 
ticable, since an inverse decomposition of that 
first effected subsei^uently ensues, and the filtrate 
will therefore contam the hydrochlorate instead of 
sulphate of quinine. The method of manipulation 
adopted by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia was conse- 
quently sugKosted, with the use of 2 grammes of 
sodium sulphate for 2 grammes of quinine hydro- 
chlorate. This requires, however, to be modified 
by the reduction of the amount of sodium sulphate 
to 1 gramme, in accordance with the observations 
of Jassoy and Schlickum. There is still no con- 
sideration taken of the insufficiency of liquid in 
order to obtain the required 5 cubic centimeters of 
filtrate, nor is it decidcKl that the modification sug- 
gested may prove the' most expedient for ultimate 
adoption. 



given excellent results in rock-blast- 
ing under Greneral Newton, at Flood 
Rock, in the Eiast River channel, near 
this city. Its peculiar chemical com- 
position gives rackarock the interest 
of novelty among modem high ex- 
plosives, and it has accordingly been 
tested with special care to discover the 
intensity of action of which it is capa 
ble when fired imder water. Two fluids 
were supplied for the trials, the usual 
one consisting essentially of nitro- 
benzol ; and the other of a special pre- 
paration consisting of the same satu- 
rated with picric acid (12 to 16 per 
cent, accordmg to the quality of the 
solvent). The ex|)losive prepared by 
absorbing these fluids by tne solid are 
designated as '* rackarock ** and 
*' rackarock special." 

According to General Abbot, racka- 
rock possesses the merits of high in- 
tensity of action, unusual density, ab- 
solute safety in handling and storage 
(components immixed), and little cost; 
on the other hand, under the condi- 
tions of my tests, an exceptionally 
strong detonating primer is essential 
to develop its full power. Experiment 
alone can determine whether this de- 
fect be equally marked when the 
charges are confined in drill-holes in 
solid rock.— Prof. Chas. E. MuNROEin 
Proc. Z7. S, Naval Inst 

[Note. — We are lately informed that 
this explosive is now being inserted in 
the drill-holes which have been made 
under Flood Rock, and which are soon 
to be exploded with the purpose of 
clearing away about seven acres of 
this obstacle to navigation. — Ed. Am. 
Druggist.] 




HOT VACUUM-EXSICCATOR. 

It is often desirable to hasten the 
evaporation of liauids, for the pur- 
pose of weighing the residue, without 
raising the temperature. In such cases 
the vessel containing the liquid may be 
placed imder bell-glass connected with 
the vacuum pump. Volatile liquids are 
thereby much more rapidly evapo- 
rated, but watery liquids still take a 
long time to dry up. The operation 
may be hastened by a moderate heat, 
which, according to Rich. Anschiitz 
and Aug. Kekul^, is best accomplished 
by a lead pipe entering through a hole 
in the stopper, forming a fiat coil in 
the interior, and passing out through 
another hole in the stopper. The cap- 
sule containing the liquid to be evap- 
orated is set upon the coil, which is 
made more solid b^ being covered 
above and below with nicKelplated 
wire gauze. The glass tube, also con- 
nected with the stopper, leads to the 
manometer and vacuum or filter pump. 
When the latter has been started and 
a vacuum has been established, a suit- 
able hot liquid (hot water, etc.) is made 
to circulate through the lead tube, 
and the heat thus communicated to 
the solution will cause the latter to 
evaporate much more rapidly. — Lie- 
big'a Annalen^ 22^, 305. 



Solubility of Offioinal Chemicals in 
Water and AIoohoL 

The discordant statements as to the 
solubility of many chemical and other 
substances in the different pharma- 
copoeias induced Prof. Fred. P. Power, 
of the Department of Pharmacy of the 
University of Wisconsin, to have the 
solubility of a number of them care- 
fully examined. The experiments were 
made under his direction by Messrs. 
F. A. Scheuber, O. A. Kropf , and E. 
Naffz, and the results are given in the 
following table ♦ where the column 
headed S. K. N. refers to the three 
gentlemen just named. 

One part of substance is soluble at 
15° C. m the following parts of sol- 
vent. 
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Tin Deposits of New South Wales. 

The tin deposits of New South Wales 
are estimated by the colonial geologist 
to cover an area of 5,440,000 acres, out 
the area is probably much gr^Jff 
than that, as new finds of tin are be- 
ing reported every day. Both mine 
and stream tin are found in localities 
hitherto unlocked for. and, besides, 
very few of the loaes have been 
worked at all, the great bulk of the 
tin being the produce of the alluvial 
mines. According to Mr. Henry 
Woods, the under secretary of mines 
for this colony, the lodes that have 
been opened at Tingha, Elsmore, New- 
stead, and the Gulf of Gingellio, New 
South Wales, occur chiefly in euritic 
and micaceous granites. GU)ld, woli- 
ram, metallic bismuth, and carbonate 
and sulphide of bismuth are occasion- 
ally foimd with the tin ore, the sul- 
phide of tin occurriujg very rarelv. 
The concretionary variety of tin oxide 
called toadseye is found in the Pho- 

♦ Taken from the original paper In the Contribv- 
tiant from the Departm. of FKarmncv of ^f^Jir 
vertitv of Wiscofuin, No. I., 8vo, Madison, i»>' 
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cene sold drifts at Grenf ell and on 
the (Grampian Hills, New South 
Wales. 

Professor Liversedge, F.R.S., of the 
University of Sydney, to whom I am 
indebted principally for the material 
of this report, mentions, as an inter- 
esting fact, that all the minerals found 
associated with tin stone in England, 
€lermany, France, Russia, and the 
United States are combined with this 
mineral in New South Wales. The 
matrix of the tin stone of this colony 
is sometimes composed solely of topaz. 
Malachite, copper and iron pyntes, 
garaets, and schorl crystals are often 
associated with the ore. Boiled wood 
tin, which is the same as thetoadseye, 
except that the pebbles are much 
larger, is found at Abineton and other 
places. At Mudgee and Bathiurst dia- 
monds are not unfrequently mixed 
with this variety. 

There are two distinct drifts of allu- 
vial tin in New South Wales, the 
older and the newer. The former are 
more compact and are often cemented 
together mto a hard conglomerate. 
The stone is rounded and muc^ water- 
worn. In the newer drifts the metal 
is very bright and hasvmdergone Uttle 
attrition. Some of the &agments 
weigh many pounds. The richest tin 
mines in the colony are located on 
Vegetable Creek, in New England 
district, about 30 miles from Glen 
Innes and 380 from Sydney. New 
England lies in the northeastern part 
of the colony, and has an area or 13,- 
100 square miles. It forms an immense 
table-land, at an elevation of 3,000 
feet above the sea. The climate is 
mild and genial, although in the win- 
ter frost, snow, and sleet occur. The 
population is about 17,000. A railway 
18 mthe course of construction to the 
Queensland border, which will bisect 
the district. 

The products of New England are 
shippea to Sydney either by way of 
Grafton or Brisbane. The railway be- 
tween Newcastle and Glen Innes is now 
completed, and much of the produce 
will probably reach here by that route. 
Tin ore is very abundant in Queens- 
land, and it is thought that the fields 
become richer as they advance north- 
ward. In both colonies the ore occurs 
in the granite formation of the great 
dividing chain of mountains that 
stretches throughout the whole length 
of the eastern and northeastern coast 
of Australia. This great dividing 
chain forms the chief watershed of the 
country. 

Tin IS believed to be more com- 
pletely associated with the older 
torms of rock than any other metaJ to 
€uiy series of rocks. Granite usually 
consists of very old rock, but it must 
be borne in mind that there are sever- 
al kinds of granite. First, there is the 
Paleozoic: then there is the Mesozoic 
or Secondary, and the €enozoic or 
Tertiary. Granite is a compound 
consistmg of quartz, f< 
mica. 

Tin is supposed to have been very 
finely disseminated in the shale of 
which granite is formed, and under 
the effects of heat, pressure, and water, 
it has been forceo, by a process of 
segregation, to combine with oxygen 
gas, and thereby formed the oxiae of 
tin. The Australian tin fields differ in 
some respects from those of Perak. 
For instance, the ore in the latter 
country is usually found in the granite 
formations, overlaid with lime and 
sandstone, whereas in Australia no tin 
has been discovered under similar con- 
ditions. At first it was thought that 
the tin ore in New England district 
was confined to existing shallow 
streams, and that it was useless to 
look for it at any consideiuble distance 
below the surface. It has since been 
discovered at various depths from a 
few inches to 250 feet. 

The first deep-stream tin found at 
Vegetable Creek was in 1873. The 



lead was traced along a distance of 
from 400 to 500 yards, and at a depth 
of 60 feet very heavy deposits were 
found, under basaltic rocks. Several 
other leads were afterwards struck at 
a greater depth, running almost par- 
allel with the first. It is now beUeved 
that tin ore exists throughout all the 
old river beds and valleys of the dis- 
trict. Some of the deposits are covered 
with immense masses of basaltic rock, 
which will reauire a heavy expendi- 
ture of capital to remove; out tne ore 
is so rich and abundant that the outlay 
can very easily be afforded. There is 
reason to .believe, .however, that 
many years will elapse before the sur- 
face nunes are exhausted. During the 
year 1883 the Vegetable Creek Tin 
Mining Company obtained 2,000 tons 
of ore from an area of 5 acres. The 
secretary for mines states in his last 
report tnat the fiow of basalt and 
otner geological formations in New 
England district indicates that stream 
tin will last for many years. — U. S. 
C&nstUar Report, 



Sodio-Benzoate of Caffbine. 

This is one of the double caffeine 
salts introduced by E. Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, the others being the sodio-cin- 
namate and sodio-salicylate. They are 
recommended on account of their great 
solubility for hypodermic use, or 
wherever concentrated solutions are 
required. C.Schwarz gives the follow- 
ing directions (in the Pharm, Zeit.) for 
preparing the salt mentioned in the 
title: Dissolve 21.2 parts of caffeine 
and 12.2 parts of benzoic acid (artifi- 
cial, made from toluol) in 300 parts of 
water, with the aid of heat, and add 
16.2 parts [the author has 14.4 parts, 
but nie salt contains one molecule of 
water] of benzoate of sodium. Filter 
and evaporate the filtrate in a porce- 
lain capsule on the water-bath. Rub 
the residue to powder and dry it once 
more. 

The other two salts may be prepared 
in a similar manner, using the below- 
mentioned proportions: 

Soduhcinnamate of Caffeine, 

Caffeine 21.2 parts. 

Cinnamic acid 14-8 " 

Cinnamate sodium 17.0 " 

Sodio-aalicylate of Caffeine, 

Caffeine 21.2 parts. 

Salicylic acid 13.8 " 

Salicylate of sodium.. 88.8 <' 



Cooaine Faotory in Lima. 

MsTBR & Hafemann, wholesale drug- 
gists in lima, Peru, have sent infor- 
mation to Europe and to this country, 
that a possible serious competition 
with European or North American 
manufacturers of cocaine is about to 
be organized in Lima. 

The extraordinary demand after 
coca for Europe and the U. S. made it 
appear feasible to manufacture coca- 
ine to advantage at its place of 
growth, partictilarly since even the 
mere traiisport over the Cordilleras 
already diminishes the quality of the 
drug, which is probably much in- 
creased by the transport at sea. 
Meyer & Hafeman have been so satis- 
fied with the results of experiments 
made in this direction that they are 
already erecting works for the pur- 
pose. 

The same firm also states that a 
French pharmacist of Lima, Mr. Big- 
non, has likewise undertaken the 
manufacture of cocaine, and it is said 
with good results. He is now on the 
way to Europe to introduce his pro- 
duct in the market. Meyer & Hafe- 
mann have also despatched samj^es of 
their cocaine to Fans, New York, 
Liverpool, and Germany. 
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Hospital Stewards in the Army. 

Editor American Druggist : 

Dear Sib :— The correspondence in 
your issue of August, 1885, *' Hospital 
Stewards in the Army," is written in 
a spirit of one-sidedness and with an 
amount of perversion of facts that I 
cannot let it pass without reply. 

The complaint made by stewards is 
not that tneir work is excessive, or 
that the other non-commissioned staff 
officers of the army do not fully de- 
serve their rank ana pay. -Everybody 
versed with army life knows perfectly 
well that the non-commissioned officer, 
be it commissary, ordnance, or quar- 
termaster sergeant, or hospital sidew- 
ard cannot be made directly responsi- 
ble for any Covemment property, but 
he is morsQly responsible to his cmef for 
the same, which means if articles are 
missing or expended without his 
ability to account for them, he has 
either to replace the articles or take 
the consequences, which are generally 
discharge from the service— a matter 
of considerable importance for an old 
soldier, and just as disagreeable for 
him as dismissal to a commissioned 
officer. Hospital stewards can claim 
no more than one room for himself 
and one for his wife, if she is hospital 
matron. At some poets he has more, 
at others less; the writer has lived for 
months at an old-establishsd post with 
abundant houses, during the winter 
months with a temperature of 25 to 
30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, in 
a canvas tent as quarters, with a large 
family. Why? Because the com- 
manding officer did not choose to 
assign him other quarters. The stew- 
ard gets more stoves than his allow- 
ance, if the q^uartermaster is kind 
enough to let him have them; he gets 
his wood cut and brought in, if the 
post surgeon sees so fit, and so it is 
with everything else: lie has virtual- 
ly no rights which the commanding 
officer or post surgeon needs to re- 
spect. The stewara's uniform is the 
laughinfi; stock of the army; his so- 
called *^chevrons" are no chevrons, 
but a monstrosity, and hardlv any ot 
the stewards care to wear them; his 
clothing allowance is for five years 
$193; for the other non-commissioned 
staff officers from $198 to $232. In 
fact, every enlisted man, except pri- 
vates, receives more than the steward. 

But aU these are only matters of 
small imx)ortance, and the steward, 
by decent behavior and strict attend- 
ance to his duties, very soon gains 
the good-will of his superiors, and 
every comfort which lies in their 
power will be allowed him. A great 
many stewards forget that they are 
soldiers, cmd that discipline is neces- 
sary and indispensable in a regular 
army, and includes everybody, from 
the general to the last drummer boy. 
The great error into which your corre- 
spondent ''Army " falls is m enumer- 
ating a steward's duties. His duties 
never cease; his main and principal 
duty, which **Army" has forgotten 
entirely, is the attendance on the sick, 
and in this respect he is on duty from 
reveille to tattoo, and from tattoo to' 
reveille; one slip, one small error may 
have the loss of life of a human being 
as a consequence; the duty at the 
bedside is his principal duty, and the 
most exacting and the most trying. 
The surgeon directs and he executes; 
he dare not ffinch, no matter what the 
disease may be---small-pox, typhus, 
even Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever 
—he has to tend to the execution of 
the surgeon's directions. 

He has this duty in addition to his 
clerical work, which, by the way, is a 
great deal more than your correspond- 
ent makes it out ; the prescription work, 
which also keeps a body on the qui 
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vive dav and night, as all the officers, 
enlisted men, quartermaster's employ- 
ees, and all their wives, children, and 
servants draw their medicines at the 
post dispensary ; the superintendence 
of cookmg, gardening, and police of 
hospital ; the discipline of attendance, 
and sometimes of very unruly patients ; 
the taking of meteorological observa- 
tions, the keeping and preservation of 
large amounts of property, instru- 
ments, bedding, etc. ; drawing of teeth, 
cupping, bandaging, etc., make an as- 
sortmaent of duties rendering the stew- 
ard a '* general utility man. ' 

We do not growl at those duties; 
they are incident to our position, but 
the fault we find is with our rank, 
social status, and amount of pay; we 
rank after sergeants-major, regunen- 
taJ quartermasters, and saddler ser- 
eeants, which all three are appointed 
by the regimental commanders, with- 
out exanunation and liable to reduction 
to the ranks at anv time. The talk of 
the long services of other non-commis- 
sioned staff officers will hold equally 
good with hospital stewards; over half 
the stewards now in the service have 
been soldiers from ten to twenty years. 
The writer has been nineteen years a 
soldier, very near eighteen of which 
as non-commissioned officer and hospi- 
tal steward. The surgeon-general has 
recommended in last year's annual 
report the raising of our pay to $50, 
being fully aware that it is an injus- 
tice to give us only $30 per month. 

I cannot see why the nonorable pro- 
fession of pharmacy should not have 
representatives in tne army above the 
ranks. The apothecaries m the navy 
are warrant officers, not enlistea. 
Why should a similar grade be an im- 
possibility in the army? The apothe- 
caries in other armies are commis- 
sioned officers; why in our republican 
form of government should our pro- 
fession be relegated so far below all 
others ? 

**EXPERTO CREDO ROBKRTO." 

Editor American Druggist: 

Dear Sir:— There has been much 
said in your past few issues concern- 
ing '*army apothecaries," and you 
may presume there is but little re- 
maimngto be advocated relative to 
the subject. However, to one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, such a presimiption would be er- 
roneous. As the writer has been sub- 
jected to the examination required of 
army apothecaries, and served in that 
capacity sufficiently long to become 
thoroughly acquainted with army 
life, as well as with all the duties of a 
hospital steward, he will beg leave to 
say a few words for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with, and inter- 
ested in this subject, without entering 
upon, or into, any controversy. 

The writer and individual who signs 
himself Hospital Steward, U. S. A., 
in your June number, appears to have 
inaugurated into his description of 
his situation and condition, personali- 
ties, and the author of the piece in your 
August number, sigaed * * Army, " is un- 
questionably the Second Lieutenant, 
to whom the steward referred as the 
officer who objected to the manner in 
, which he wore his blouse. Viewing 
'for a few moments the communica- 
tions in question, we see that they 
originate from two extremes ; the one 
not doing justice to his cause or assist- 
ing it, though meaning and intending 
to do so ; the other indifferent, and ap- 
parently only affected by that clause 
which refers to social relations be- 
tween officer and soldier. 

In the March number of the Drug- 
gist we note an intention of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to 
assist the army apothecaries in their 
endeavors to an increase in salary and 
rank, and no doubt, with the assist- 
tance of the association, they will be 
successful in receiving that which 



they seek, and though the writer is in 
hearty accord with the good inten- 
tions of the pharmaceutical associa- 
tion in a few instances, he cannot 
conscientiously consider such assist- 
ance due the army apothecaries in 
toto. Whereas the writer in your 
June number claims to be a graduate 
of a pharmaceutical college and with 
ten years' experience, he must admit 
that he is an exception to the corps 
that he represents, for in the 150 hos- 
pital stewards now allowed by Con- 
gress, there are probably not moret^n 
six who ever attended, or graduated 
from, a pharmaceutical college. 

All collegiate associations are will- 
ing to assist their colleagues, wher- 
ever dispersed, but they must neces- 
sarily be loth in extending a helping 
hand to those who are apothecaries or 
pharmacists by name and not by pro- 
fession. 

Were all the hospital stewards of 
the army . graduates of pharmacy, 
their labors tending to increase in sal- 
ary and rank would meet the appro- 
bation of all ; but when we know out 
few of them could obtain positions as 
prescription clerks in the various cit- 
ies, we must in consequence be reluc- 
tant in our sympathetic assistance, 
and give justice where justice is due. 

It has been some years since the 
writer has been connected with the 
army, though from general observa- 
tions there has been little or no 
chanee in the hospital department, 
and tne examinations to oe passed 
by applicants soliciting the position of 
h osp ital stewards are the same. 

Were all aspirants to this position 
made to pass the specified examina- 
tions in materia medica, minor sur- 
gery, chemistry, nrescripjtion com- 
pounding, general aptitude for 
managing and conducting hosj)itals, 
English grammar, rhetoric, history, 
etc., as laid down bylaw, the hos- 
pital steward corps would comprise a 
fair class of druggists. But such ex- 
aminations are in nearly every in- 
stance only a matter of form—a farce. 
Hospital stewards are men generally 
selected from the ranks who are in 
possession of good conduct, morality, 
and temperance, intermingled >vith 
favoritism emanating from their su- 
periors, and without regard to their 
pharmaceutical abilities. 

They are given rank as second-class 
or third-class stewards; in course of 
time they naturally acquire some 
knowledge of drugs, and if their 
friendly and social ties with their 
superiors have not become ruptured, 
they will appear before their post 
surg:eon for what is termed an exam- 
ination, but what is understood to be 
a matter of form, then await a vacancy 
for an appointment by the secretary 
of war, through the suggestion of the 
surgeon-general. I will dare say that 
there is cot a pharmacist in the army 
to-day, but will say that but few of 
them owe their positions to their mer- 
its or pharmaceutical abilities. Still, 
those who possess all the requirements 
of their rank should hardly be made 
to suffer for the deficiencies of their 
colleagues; something should be done 
for them, but to do so would require 
no little reconstruction in the hospital 
department. 

The relations between a steward's 
family and an officer's family have 
but little bearing upon his cause or the 
subject in question ; the line of demar- 
cation between any enUsted man and 
a West Point graduate who has been 
commissioned in the army is too 
broad and deep to be overcome, and 
will always exist. Army society is reg- 
ulated by shoulder adornments, and 
familianty in due proportion thereto. 
Those who are conversant with the 
class of individuals who from political 
possessions are educated at the ex- 
pense of the government, then com- 
missioned lieutenants, must expect it 
will require time for them toaccu. 



rately circumscribe the area of their 
jurisdiction, and to find fault with 
what would not be noticed by officers 
from the rank of major upwards. 

When a steward owes nis rank to 
his merits, there is no comparison be- 
tween him and a quarter-master's ser- 
geant or a commissary sergeant; the 
margin between a pharmacist and an 
individual who possesses the attain- 
ments of a teamster or a grocer clerk 
are too apparent and appreciable not 
to be perceived. 

To conclude, we will hope Con- 
gress will take some steps to better 
the condition of the hospital stew- 
ards, and that all who are capable 
of assisting them to a successful issue, 
will do so. Increase their pay, al- 
lowances and rank, but require of 
them, if they are to be pharmacistfi, 
the abilities of a pharmacist of the 
same standing as required by phar- 
maceutical colleges of their ^adu- 
ates, before conferring upon them 
their degree or rank. 

A Subscriber. 

Editor American Druggist: 

In the August number I see "Ar 
my's" reply to letter by "Hospital 
Steward '^ in June, and beg leave to 
express my humble view in the ques- 
tion. 

To commence with, I wish to state 
that I am in the army since early part 
of 1862, and a hospital steward since 
76. The views, as expressed by the 
Steward in June, are correct, with 
some exceptions, and he perhaps has 
not length of service enough to take 
the correct view of his position. lam 
married ten years; my wife is "ma- 
tron," but honest work is no disgrace 
for any one, nor is it taken for granted 
that those employing servants are 
"ladies," as not the * ^position" gives 
this title, but the general conduct and 
moral of the person; consequently, 
a "laundress" can or could be a 
"lady" as well as the commander's 
wife. In ten years' service as a stew- 
ardj I always had everything I needed, 
taking everything into consideration. 

As regards the response of " Army," 
it shows plainly that he does not know 
much about a hospital steward's duty, 
but still some of his views are cor- 
rect. That a steward should have 
as much pay as any other non-com- 
missioned staff officer must be, and 
undoubtedly is, appreciated by the 
quartermaster-sergeant as well as the 
ordnance and commissary-sergeant, 
and our pay should be raised to $34 
per montn, which would only be ** jus- 
tice," but no elevation in the eyes of 
every one. Caduceus. 



Quantity of Imported Menthol. 

Prof. P. W. Bedford, in re^y to a 
query, reported to the Am. rharm. 
Association that the imports of men- 
thol for the last year were about 4,000 
pounds, and that this year the amount 
willre€w;h about 6,000 pounds. One 
portion of this is received direct from 
Japan, while a part of it comes by 
way of Europe. Of the domestic ar- 
ticle there is but one producer, and 
while his product is meeting increased 
demand, we are unable to make auy 
definite statement as to the quantity 
produced. 

Menthol is finding new uses, and be- 
sides the popular form of cones as a 
domestic remedy for headaches, it is 
being used internally, and has been 
tried with success as a local anes- 
thetic. It is fair to presume that, ip 
spite of the harm done to the legiti- 
mate uses of menthol by various man- 
ufacturers who have been sending out 
a much diluted article in the form oi 
cones, the necessity for menthol pro- 
duction will rather ificrease tnan 
diminish, and we may look for im- 
ports of fully 6,000 pounds in 1886. 
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QUERIES &_ANSWERa 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received hy the 5th of the 
month, and mtut tn every ease be 
accompanied hy the nameand address 
of the writer. Unlessspecial tnetruO' 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent will be quoted at the heaid of 
ecunh answer. 

When atking for information respset- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
toith aU the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,576.— Pill Mass of Copaiba 
and Magnesia (L. P. K.). 

We are asked to state whether a 

Em mass of copaiba and magnesia can 
e made so as to be dispensed at once 
in pills without rumung together. 

This may be done by a method 
originally proposed by Kabot. The 
proper quantity of coj^ba having 
Deen weighed out, it is intimately 
mixed, in a capsule, with onensixteentn 
of its weight of calcined ma^esia 
which had been previously sprinkled 
with a few drops of water. (The ob- 
ject of this is to enable the magnesia 
to combine with the resin of copaiba, 
which it will not do if both substances 
are dry. Instead of sprinkling water 
on the magnesia, which generally re- 
sults in merely dampening a few iso- 
lated spots, it is much preferable to 
expose the magnesia, thinly spread on 
filtering pai)er, to a current of steam 
for a few minutes.) The capsule con- 
taining the mixture is then placed on 
a boiling water-bath and kept there 
for several minutes, when tne mass 
will assume the proper consistence. 

No. 1,577.— Quality of Commerioal 
Cocaine (L. P. K.). 

We have reason to know that the 
quality of the cocaine manufactured 
in this country is fully equal to that 
produced elsewhere. Indeed, we have 
learned from an absolutely reliable 
source that certain European manu- 
facturers have repeatedly purchased 
large supplies of the alkaloid in this 
country, and have afterwards sold it 
as their own make. 

No. l,678ir-Compoiuid Solution 
of Hy pophosphites (J. J. £.). 

We do not know the composition 
of the particular brand of *' Liquor 
Hypophosph. Comp." which you men- 
tion, out c€ui give you a very good 
formula, based on that of Gibson (see 
New Rem., 1882, 107), and inaproved by 
Mr. J. Calvert, of San Franscisco, 
(ibid., 1883, 166). 

Troy 5 Ors. 

Calcium Hypophosphite 11 80 

Oxalic Acid 1 240 

Iron Sulphate (ferrous) 2 260 

Sodium Sulphate 5 120 

Magnesium Sulphate 1 420 

Water enough to make 100 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the calcium salt in five pints 
of nearly boiling water, add to it the 
ozahc acid, stir for a ^ort time, and 
then add the other salts. Agitate for 
two or three minutes, allow the mix- 
ture to become cold, filter into a bottle 
marked for a volume of 100 fl. os., and 
wash the oxalate and sulphate of cal- 
cium, which remain on the filter, with 
water until 100 fl. oz. of Uquid are ob- 
tained. 

The salts should be in coarse pow- 
der. 

Each fluidrachm of the solution con- 
tains: 

Ferrous hypophosphite 1.5 gprains. 

Calcium " 1.8 " 

Sodium " 1.8 *' 

Magnesium " 1. 

Total mixed salts 6.1 '< 

Hy pophoephorous acid 1.6 ** 



During a few days after its prepara- 
tion, the solution deposits a minute 
quantity of calcium sulphAte, from 
which, however, it may be wholly 
freed by decantation or filtration. 

It is a clear and permanent solution, 
and may be mixed with simple syrup, 
claret, or glycerin in any proportion, 
but the salts are gradually deposited 
from mixtures containing an appreci- 
able percentage of alcohol. 

No. 1,579.— Lead Ointment (O. L. 
F.). 

This name has once been applied to 
the ointment of acetate of lead, pre- 
pared by heating together 3 parts of 
litharge, 9 parts of olive oil, ana 4 parts 
of vine^r, or. at all events, the same 
ingredients, tnough in different pro- 
portions. In place of it, the Ceratum 
Flumbi Subacetatis is now employed. 

No. 1,580. — SmeUing Salts (Sub- 
scriber). 

'' Inexhaustible Smelling Salts '^ (so- 
called) is prepared as follows: 

Introduce mto the bottles intended 
to contain the smelling-salt, some por- 
ous absorbent material, such as as- 
bestos, or sponge cuttings that ' have 
been weU beaten, washed, and dried. 
This material is then saturated (with- 
out introducing an excess of liquid) 
with a sufficient amount of the follow- 
ing mixture : 

Oil of Rosemary 1 drachm. 

*• *• Lavender ».l " 

** " Bergamot i 

** " Cloves i " 

Water of ammonia. ... 1 pint. 

When transparent col6red bottles 
are used, perfumers prefer to fill them 
with what they call ^ insoluble crystal 
salt " (sulphate of potassium). A suffi- 
cient amount of scented water of am- 
monia or of spirit of ammonia is then 
poured in, and the onflce stopped up 
with cotton, so that the liquid (whicn 
is. not absorbed bv the salt owing to 
the non-porosity of the latter) may not 
run out when tne bottle is inverted. 

''White Smelling Salts'' are best 
prepared after Allchin's plan. The 
ordinary officinal carbonate of ammo- 
nium (which used to be called sesqui- 
carbonate) is really a compound of 
carbamate of ammonium, and acid 
carbonate (or bic€a*bonate) of ammo- 
nium. By treating the salt with free 
ammonia*, the acia carbonate is con- 
verted into the neutral carbonate (or 
monocarbonate). Taking advantage 
of this behavior. Allchin recommends 
to convert the officinal carbonate into 
the neutral carbonate, as follows: 

Forty ounces of the officinal salt are 
broken into fragments, about the size 
of ffiberts and placed into a jar having 
a well-fltting hd. Into this are after- 
wards poured 20 oz. of stronger water 
of ammonia. The mixture is fre- 
quently stirred during a week, and the 
jar is tnen set aside in a cool place for 
three or four weeks more. If the mix- 
ture is not stirred during the first 
week, it sets as hard as a stone; after 
stirring, however, it becomes solid and 
dry, but can be easily removed from 
the jar. It is now reduced to a moder- 
ately coarse powder, something like 
granular carbonate of potassium, and 
m this state is filled into bottles, being 
afterwards scented with some volatile 
essence or with strong water of ammo- 
nia flavored with essential oils. 

"Preston salt," the cheapest of all 
smelling salts, is a mixture of lime and 
some ammonium salt, either the chlo- 
ride or carbonate. Equal weishts of 
either of the latter and of freshly 
slaked lime are intimately mixed, 
tightly packed into bottles, and then 
flavoi^ with a few drops of some 
essence. 

No. 1,581.— Ctompresaod PiUs (Sub.). 

The manner of making compressed 
pills has been often described, and 
several forms of apparatus have been 



devised for making them. The most 
common form is that which we illus- 
trated and described in our volume 
for 1877 (Nbw Rkm., 1877, 171), to which 
we must refer you. A very ingenious 
apparatus, suitable for making com- 
pressed pills on a large scale, has been 
latelv devised by and exhibited at the 
late Meeting of the Amer. Pharm. As- 
sociation at Pittsburgh. Though this 
is rather expensive, yet it apx)ears to 
be so solidly constructed and to work 
so well that it will prove a profitable 
investment to the purchaser, provided 
he has to manufacture large quantities 
of compressed pills. In one of our 
next numbers we shall have occasion 
to speak of this subject more fully. 

No. 1,582.— Solution of Laotopeptine 
(J. K. a.). 

As you are aware, the name lacto- 
peptine is copyrighted, and the mix- 
ture contains ingredients reauiring 
partly an acid, and partly an alkaline 
Ii(}uid to render them active. Leaving 
aside the question of its compatibility, 
and taking only notice of the fajct that 
it is in considerable use, we would say 
that, so far as we know, there is no 
stsmdard formula recognized for a 
solution. An elixir has been proposed, 
containing 3 grains of lactopeptine to 
the fiuidrachm. It is prex)area by dis- 
solving 384 grains of tne compound in 
1 pint of elixir and filtering. Some 
recommend the addition of about li 
fiuidrachms of hydrochloric acid to 
the pint, with a view of rendering it 
more soluble. But this addition prob- 
ably renders the pancreatin and some 
other constituents inert. 

No. 1,583.— Toilet Vinegar (C. J, R.). 

Here are some formulae. 

Oil Lavender, English 3 drachms. 

** RoBemary 1 drachm. 

" aoves 1 •* 

Camphor 1 oz. 

Acetic acid 8 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the camphor in the acetic 
acid, then add the oils. Macerate a 
few days, and strain. 

This IS generally known among 
perfumers as ^* Aromatic Vinegar." 

A cosmetic or toilet vinegar is pre- 
pared, according to Piesse, as follows: 

Benzoin 8 oz. 

Aromatic vinegar (as above) 1 fl . oz. 

Balsam Peru 1 oz. 

Oil Neroli 1 drachm. 

" Nutmeg i •« 

Alcohol 82 fl. oz. 

Macerate (for twenty-four hours) 
and strain. 

It may be diluted with rose-water, 
if desired. 

Another formula is the following: 

Dried Rose-leaves 4 oz. 

Extract Rose, triple 8 fl. oz. 

Diluted Acetic Acid {fi%) 82 '< 

Rose Water q. s. 

The latter may be added in quantity 
sufficient to dilute to a suitable 
strength. 

No. 1,684.— Extract of Violet, La- 
vender, etc. (C. J. R.). 

You- will find a copious selection of 
f ormulee in our last number, pages 167- 
168. 

No. 1,585.— Borax and Glycerin (H. 
H. S.). 
The writer of the query says: 
<' Please explain tne cause of effer- 
vescence in the following prescription 
and the result of the reaction: 
9 Sodii Bicarbonatis, 

** Boratis &a Sij. 

Acidi Carbolici gr. xv. 

Glycerin f J i. 

Aqu8B q. s. ad f I iv. 

^* 1 mixed the bicarbonate and borax 
with tiie acid and water, and no re- 
action took place. But, as soon as the 
glycerin is added to the mixture, a 
violent effervescence takes place.'' 

This peculiar action of glycerin upon 
carbonates in presence of borax nas 
been known, so far as we know, for 
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only about twelve years. It is known 
that borax, in presence of many sub- 
stances, and particularly when the 
temperature is slightly raised, splits 
up mto free boracic acid and meta- 
borate or even, under some circum- 
stances, caustic soda: 

Na,B4OT.10H,O = 2B (HO),-f- 
boric acid 
+2NaBO,+7H,0 

Bodium 
metaborate 
or, 

Na,B4OT.10HaO = 4B (HO),+ 
boric acid 
+2NaHO = 3H,0. 
soda 

On the other hand, it is known that 
free boric acid added to an aqueous 
solution of an alkali bicarbonate, f. i., 
sodium bicarbonate, produces no 
effervescence, until glycerin is added. 
From the latter fact we may assume, 
that elycerin (as Hager supposes) acts 
merely by contact — ^to use ttds expres- 
sion, which really does not explain 
anytbing but has still to be used in 
want of something better, here and in 
other cases. Now it is quite possible, 
that a dissociation of the borax^ in the 
sense above stated, takes place m mix- 
tures like that quoted in tne beginning. 
Indeed, tbe presence of an^ substance 
canable of readily combining with 
sodium, such as carbonic acid, hydro- 
sulphuric acid, iodine, bromine, sali- 
cylic acid, etc., induces the decom- 
position. But the free boric acid, as 
we have alreadv explained, does not 
act on the bicarbonate until the gly- 
cerin is added. If the mixture con- 
tained a simple carbonate, and no heat 
is employed, the glycerin does not 
produce effervescence. 

But any bicarbonate, even when 
present in traces, is decomposed, and 
exactly one-half of its carbonic acid is 
expelled. For this reason, Hager has 
even recommended the reaction for the 
determination of bicarbonates in mono- 
ccurbonates. Simple carbonates, bow- 
ever, are also decomposed, when heat 
is employed. These facts account for 
tbe phenomenon of effervescence, but 
what the particular products are is not 
exactly known. 

Senior and Low suppose that tbe 
glycerin sets the boric acid free, and 
that the free acid then acts on the car- 
bonate. But it is a simple matter to 
show that free boric acid alone does 
not eliminate carbonic acid from alka- 
line carbonates in solution. Therefore, 
even if the elycerin sets the acid free, 
there must be some other property of 
the glycerin which produces the 
effervescence. 

No. 1,586.— Hoyt's German Cologne 
(D. O. R.) 

The formula for this is only -known 
to the manufacturers. It is impossible 
for us to furnish you anv recipe that 
we could guaranty to produce a similar 
flavor. We can give you, and have 
given in manv previous issues, numer- 
ous excellent formulas for cologne, but 
are unable to ^ve you the means of 
perfectly imitating the favorite brands: 
And even if we knew the formula of 
such an article — which is not a medi- 
cine, and has no doubt been worked 
out by tbe inventors at the expense of 
much valuable time €uid material — 
would you consider it fair for us to 
destroy their business by giving away 
their secret which does not belong to 
us ? Put yourself in their place. Would 
you like to be treated in this manner 
yourself? 

While we shall always respect the 
business secrets of any firm whose 
products are not remedial agents for 
the treatment of the sick, we shall al- 
ways oppose any secrecy or proprie- 
tary claim or pa&nt in medicines, and 
shall not consider ourselves bound to 
silence should we ascertain the 
methods of manufacture used by the 
** inventors." 

We must refer you, however, to 



some further remarks touching this 
subject, which you will find on 
another page. 

No. 1,687.— Ward's Iron Mixture 

This correspondent writes: ** Yes- 
terday I saw the following prescrip- 
tion in the hands of a friend of mine: 
3 Mist. Ferri (Ward's) 5 ij. 

* * Can you tell me where a formula for 
this can be found ? We have searched 
through all the formularies and works 
of reference at our disposal, and were 
unable to find such a formula. Per- 
haps it is & private formula that can 
only be put up by the prescriber's 
brother, who has a store here." 

We do not know such a mixture as 
the above, and think it is not improb- 
able that some private formula is in- 
tended. However, it is just possible 
that the prescriber has been in the 
habit of ordering the mixture much 
used in the public hospitals of New 
York City, and known there as 
**Ward Iron," which means that it 
is the regular iron mixture used as 
tonic in the uxirda of the hospital, 
when no other is ordered. Its formu- 
la is: 

9Tinct. ferri chlor., 

Syrupi fi&Jfl. oz. 1 

Aquas fl. oz. 2 

M. Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Of course, it would not be proi)er to 
dispense this without ascertaining 
beforehand whether the prescriber 
actually intended this mixture or not. 

No. 1,588.— Offbr of Domestio Bis- 
muth and Manganese Ores ( ), 

One of our correspondents in the 
United States is the owner of valuable 
manganese and bismuth deposits, and 
desires to know if there is a market 
for either. 

No. 1,589. — Bottling, Washing, 
Corking Machine, etc. 

§ Supplement to query 1,669. Wesug- 
est that you correspond with Mr. W. 
t. Keller, 114 Nassau St., New York. 

No. 1,590.— Salicylic Add as a Pre- 
servative for Solutions of Alkaloids 
(K.). 

Salicylic acid, as well as boric acid, 
has long been employed as a preserva- 
tive for solutions of morphine, atro- 
pine, and other alkaloids, and have 
both answered the purpose quite well. 
A cold saturated solution oi salicylic 
acid contains about 1 grain of the acid 
in 400 minims, and is so weak that the 
presence of the acid does not interfere 
with the action or reactions of the al- 
kaloid unless ferric salts are present, 
in which case a more or less deep red 
solution results. It has lately been as- 
serted tbat boric acid is less irritating 
than salicylic acid, when solutions for 
application to the eye are to be made. 
So far as we have learned from com- 
petent observers, this ouestion is still 
open. But boric acid oeing known to 
be quite bland in its action otherwise, 
it is perhaps preferable, on general 
principles, to use the latter. A 10^ 
solution is strong enough. 

The editor of this journal has long 
been accustomed to add from 2 to 4 
grains of hydrate of chloral to each 
ounce of the solution of morphia sul- 
phate commonly emplojred nypoder- 
mically. and has found it admirably 
successtul in preventing the develop- 
ment of the fungus which causes de- 
composition of the morphia salt. 

No. 1,591.— Efibot of Oil of Berga- 
mot on Ck>rks (I.). 

We are asked: ** Why does the cork 
of an oil of bergamot bottle become 
bleached after being in use for some 
time?" 

Essential oils, of the nature of oil of 
bergamot, which are free from oxygen 
when pure and fresh, are gradually af- 
fected by exposure to air, some oxy- 
gen being absorbed while a peculiar 



resin is formed at the same time. Oil 
of turpentine is a familiar example of 
this. Oils of bergamot, orange, and 
lemon undergo the same change, and 
gradually become so altered tluitthey 
lose their specific odor and acquire an 
odor and properties resembling that of 
common oil of turpentine, 'niis oxi- 
dizing action, however, is accompa- 
nied bv a development of ozone, audit 
id the latter which bleaches the corks. 
This development of ossone is made use 
of for disinfection. For instance, if a 
spray of oil of turpentine, oil of eu- 
calyptus, etc., be discharged into a 
room with free access oi sunlight, 
enoug[h ozone is ^nerated to purify 
the air by oxidizmg all suspended 
foreign substance that can combine 
with oxygen, and the air will become 
as fresh and invigorating as that met 
with in a pine forest. 

When the cork of an oil of bergamot 
bottle shows signs of being bleached, 
it is high time to examine the condi- 
tion of the oil. It wiU then probably 
be on the road to destruction. 

No. 1,592.-— Exoipient for Cinchon- 
idine Pnis ^.) 

In our opinion, a very good'.excip- 
ient for sulphate of cincnonidine is a 
mixture oi glycerin and wheat-flour 
(5 to 1 or 3 to 1, or even less), heated 
together, with constant stirring, at a 
temperature of 240° F. , as proposed by 
Martindale. Or else, the oflScinal mu- 
cilage of tragacanth may be used. 
Glucose also is a suitable excipient. 

No. 1,693.— Prescription Query (J. 
W. H.). 

We are asked whether the term 
" No." in the direction appended to 
the following prescription is correct. 

9 QuininsB Sulph gr. v. 

Pulv. Ipecac, et Opii gr. v. 

Sacch. Lactis gr. xx. 

M. Fiant chartulsB No. v. dividenda. 

The abbreviated word ** No." stands 
for the Latin ablative numerOj mean- 
ing here** by number" or** in num- 
ber." This ablative numero is in such 
cases redundant, but is by no means 
incorrect, being used in connection 
with numerals even in the classic 
period (Cicero, Caesar, Liyius, etc.). 
In prescription Latin it is even advis- 
able to use it, since it helps to draw 
special attention to the fact that the 
term expressing the nupiber foUows 
immediately after the abbreviated 
word. 

But the sentence is incorrect other- 
wise. The passive participle **divi- 
dendus, a, um," means-** one who 
must be divided, " stands outside of the 
construction. . The correct wording 
would be: Fiat pulviSy in chartulas 
quinqUe (or ** in charttdas v.,"or"*» 
chartvJas numero J(No. v.) dividefi- 
dus:' ^ There shall be made [Aat] a 
powder [pulvis] to be dividea [divi- 
dendvs] into five powders [in chartalus 
quinque]. 

The same correspondent sends us a 
clipping from a medical journal* m 
which tne following prescription ap- 
pears: 

9 Liq. AtropwB ^,1- 

Liq. Ammon. Anisat ^^v. 

Aqu» 5*- 

M. 6t4 yel 4t& bodL 

And he is in doubt as to what the 
physician really meant by the direc- 
tions. . , W of 

In our opinion, there is no douot ai 
all that the meaning is: ** every 6 or 4 
hours," which would have been m 
better Latin * * Sexta quaque vd qwirta 
quaque hora,^^ 

No. 1,694.— Preserving Egg» (E. C. 

Among the recipes recommended 
for this purpose, the following are saw 
to be reliable: 

• J. MUner ForthetK<U* *» ^- Y. ^^' ^^'^^^' 
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1. Pack the eggs, which must be 
perfectly sound and fresh, in powdered 
borax, or in a mixture of borax and 
powdered willow charcoal,madein the 
proportion of one part of the former 
to three parts of the latter. 

2. Slake i lb. of lime with water, add 
add i lb. of common salt and i lb. of 
sugar and enough water to make 8 
gallons. Into this liquid introduce 
the eggs, taking care that they are 
kept submerged. 

3. Coat the eggs with melted par- 
affin or with a solution of shellac in 
borax. 

4. Pack the eggs into clean sand, 
in a tig:ht vessel, and pour upon them 
a solution of common salt, containing 
4 oz. to the gallon, whicQ has been 
saturated with chloroform. Care 
must be taken that the chloroform 
held in solution do not evaporate. 
Should it do so, the saline solution 
should be drawn off from time to time 
at the bottom, re-saturated with chlo- 
roform, and again poured on. 

No. l,595.~Pre8oription Difficulty 
(W. F.). 

This subscriber is in the habit of 
preparing a mixture containing syrup 
of tar, syrup of benzoin, fluid extract 
of squiU, and spirit of nitrous ether. 
He says that in a short time after be- 
ing made it deposits some flaskes, 
even if the fluid extract squill is not 
added. 

Regarding the difficulty encountered, 
we would say that it woiild be neces- 
sary for us to know exactly the pro- 
portions of the ingredients, as weu as 
the exact methods by which the two 
sv-rups are prepared, before beinj^ 
able to answer the question intelli- 
gently. 

No. 1,596.— ^Solution of Santonin 
(B. C. G.). 

We are asked to state how a clear 
solution can be made from the follow- 
ing mixture : 

Farts. 

3 Santonini 8 

Sodii Bicarb 4 

Ext. Spigel. et Senn. Fl 24 

Aq. Aurantii 8 

Syrupi 100 

Syr. Khei 12 

Aqu8B 148 

If santonin is to be used for killinf^ in- 
testinal worms, it should be adnunis- 
tered in such a way that it will arrive 
unabsorbed in the intestines. When it 
is in solution, it is very unlikely to reach 
the place where it is wanted, and will 
not DC likely to exert any effects, lo- 
cally, upon the worms. Santonin is, 
however, sometimes used as a remedy 
in renal calculi and other diseases. In 
such cases it is quite prox>er to give it 
in solution, for which purpose the 
most suitable form is the santoninate 
of sodium (see U. S. Pharm.). 

In the above prescription, if the san- 
tonin be boiled with the water and the 
bicarbonate of sodium, the former will 
be gradually dissolved, and the santo- 
ninate will result. The change may 
be brought about more rapidly by sub- 
stituting caustic soda (for every 10 
parts 01 santonin, 12.2 parts of anhy- 
drous soda) in place of the bicarbo- 
nate. 

It is inadmiasiblej however, to do 
this without consulting the physician. 
The latter may for a special purpose 
deffire to administer the santonin un- 
dissolved^ so that it may eventually 
reach the intestinal worms, to whom 
the dose wiU be fatal. 

No. I,5d7.— Botary FiU-Maohine 
(B.). ^ 

(Supplement to Query 1,670 con- 
tained in our last number.) In our 
answer to the query of our corre- 
spondent conceminfl^ manufacturers 
of Rotary Pill' Machines, we stated 
that we did not know of any one in the 
United States. We are, however, in- 
formed by Mr. A. H. Wirz, of 913-917 
ClJherry street, Philadelphia, who 
makes all kinds of superior pill ma- 



chines as a specialty, that he also man- 
ufactures machines such as our corre- 
spondent inquires about 
See also our advertising pages. 

No. 1,598. — Compound Fluid Ex- 
tract of Sarsapttrilla for Syrup (W.). 

The U. S. Ph. directs to make the 
syrup from a previously prepared 
tincture which is to be deprived of 
resinous substances by dilution with 
water and filtration. Among the in- 
gredients is guaiacum wood, of which 
nothing probably will enter the final 
product, and which might just as well 
nave been omitted. A fiuid extract, 
that will keep, and may be mixed 
with syrup, can be made as follows, 
the drugs being in powder as directed 
by the U.S. Ph. 

Sarsaparilla 160 parts. 

Guaiacum Wood 20 •* 

Pale Rose 12 '* 

Glycyirhiza 12 ** 

Senna 12 •* 

Sassafras 6 ** 

Anise 6 «« 

Gaultheria 6 " 

Glycerin 50 ** 

Diluted alcohol q. s. 

Water q. s. 

To ma ke 260 parts. 

Moisten the mixed powders with a 
mixture of 60 parts of glycerin and 500 
parts of diluted alcoh^, and i)ercolate 
m the usual manner until 600 parts of 
percolate are .obtained, using enough 
diluted alcohol to complete the vol- 
ume. Evaporate the percolate to 250 
parts, add 100 parts of water, set aside 
for twenty-four hours, and filter. 
Then evaporate again to 200 parts, 
add 50 parts of alcohol, and, if neces- 
sary, filter again. 

On a large scale, this preparation 
may be made by repercolation. The 
menstruum having been properly pre- 
pared, in the first operation, 200 parts 
are collected as finished product. This 
is not (]iuite exact, but it is necessary 
to obtain in the first and next few suc- 
ceeding operations such a reserve as 
will ^^adually enable us, with each 
subsequent operation, to obtain a more 
and more uniform product. After 
about six operations, this point will 
have been attained. To repeat, in the 
first operation 200 parts of so-called 
' ' fluid extract " are obtained, and may 
be used for purposes where accuracy 
is not needed. Next 250 more parts 
are displaced as reserve, and the resi- 
due exhausted with more of the same 
menstruum to obtain a second reserve. 

In the next operation, the x)owders 
are moistened and treated first with 
the reserve, and gradually the second 
reserve is poured on, until 226 parts of 
** Fluid Extract" are obtained. By 
means of the balance of the second 
reserve and of more new menstruum, 
we again obtain a Reserve and Second 
Reserve. In the next operation, con- 
ducted in a similar manner, we collect 
260 parte of ** Fluid Extract," and con- 
tinue to do so thereafter. 

This is not a ** Fluid Extract" in 
the usual sense of the word, as it does 
not represent minim for grain. To 
make the syrup, mix the Comp. Fluid 
Extract, 1 part, and syrup, 3 parts. 

No. 1,699.— Soluble Tolu (W.). 

It is not possible to make a *^ Fluid 
Extract " of Tolu, as you call it, so 
that it shall be miscible to a clear li- 
quid with syrup or water. The best 
plan to make a *' Soluble Tolu" is 
probably that proposed bv Rother (see 
our last number, page 179). Compare 
also February number, page 26. 

No. 1,600.— Bed Color for Show- 
Bottles (A. M.). 

Try the following: Mix 3 drachms 
of cudbear with one gallon of water, 
and add 4 fl. oz. of nitric acid. Let 
stand forty-eight hours and filter. 

By addiuK more water a lighter tint 
may be produced. 



Information Wanted. 

We have received several queries, 
which we request those of our readers 
who may be specially famfliar with 
the subjects to answer. 

1. Wanted a formula for ** Tincture 
of Pepper;" also one for "Alcoholic 
(sic) Solution of Starch," such as are 
used by rectifiers [should it not read 
** conopounders? "] of liquors. 

2. How are compressed lozenges 
made, and who manufactures appara- 
tus for making them? (Compare above, 
answer to query 1,581, where a new 
apparatus for making compressed pills 
is mentioned, which may perhaps be 
made applicable for lozenges). 

3. Composition of ''Edwards' Tar, 
Wild Cherry, and Naphtha Cough 
Syrup." ^ ^ ^ 

4. Composition of S. S. S. Vegetable 
Blood Purifier put up in Atlanta, Gku 

6. Is any oxalic acid made from 
sawdust in the U. S., and if so, 
where? 



AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thb thirty-third annual session of 
this association was opened in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the 8tn of Sept. by 
President Ingalls, and addresses of wel- 
come were ineuie by Mr. Q-. H. Ander- 
son, of the Board of Trade, and Mr. G. 
Kelly, the Local Secretwfy. The re- 
mainder of the first session was mainly 
occupied with routine business, votes 
of thanks, and repK)rts of delegates, 
o£Blcers, and committees, and a tele- 
gram of greeting was directed to be 
sent to the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, then in session in Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Sheppard, of Boston, providing for the 
following change in the bv-laws: — 
Chap. 9, Sec. 7, inserting the word 
State before the word association, so as 
to limit the nominating committee to 
delegates from colleges of pharmacy, 
and State pharmaceutical associations, 
together with five members at laree to 
be appointed by the Chair. This 
change was adopted at a subsequent 
session. 

At the second session, additional rou- 
tine business was transacted, viz.: 
The minutes of the Coimcil were read 
and approved. The Finance Com- 
mittee reported $4,278.79 in the trea- 
sury, $3,000 invested to the credit of 
specud funds, and about $1,000 to be 
collected for arrears of dues. 

In the minutes of the Council it was 
shown that the membership had been 
increased by 40 new members, and 3 
reinstatements during the preceding 
year, and at the date of tne report 
numbered 1,324, allowing for a loss 
of 96; 22 by death, 7 by resignation, 
and 67 dropped for non-payment of 
dues. 

The Committee on the Drug Market 
reported a quiet retail business during 
the past year, which was attributea 
to an excessive proportion of retail 
stores, and an increasing sale of pro- 
prietary goods in general stores and 
groceries. The colleges were said to 
be creating more doctors and pharma- 
cists than the needs of the population 
require, and the influence of physi- 
cians in encouraging the use of secret 
remedies was severely censured. As 
a rule, the prices of drugs have been 
lower duriuK the year than formerly. 
The committee also remarked the want 
of interest manifested by pharmacists 
generally, in attempts to secure a re- 
peal of the tax on alcohol. In the 
course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, a member from San Francisco 
created a sensation by his statement, 
that the practice was quite extensive 
in that city of paying a percenta^ to 
physicians on their prescriptions, 
amounting, in some instances, to sixty 
percent. 
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The Ck)miuittee on Legislation re- 
ported that an attempt to secure the 
passage of a law making hospital 
stewards of the Army and Navy com- 
missioned officers had failed. Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Kansas have passed laws govern- 
ing the practice oi pharmacy. 

The Committee on Proprietary Medi- 
cines presented a long report, in the 
course of which was a draft to he used 
in forming State laws to regulate the 
sale of these articles. The following 
resolution, also embraced in the report, 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate 
opinion of this Association that the 
labels of proprietary medicines ought 
to carry tne names and proportions of 
the ingredients. 

Among the important transactions 
at t^e morning session on the third 
day was the adoption of a resolution 
increasing the salary of the Secretary 
from $500 to $750, and the receipt of a 
congratulatory telegram from the 
British Pharmaceutical CJonference. 

At the morning session on the 
fourth day, Sept. 1st. 1886. and Provi- 
dence, R. I., were adopted as the time 
and place for the next meeting. A 
resolution was adopted prohibiting the 
entertainment committee from inter- 
fering with the business sessions in the 
morning and cd^moon of the second 
and third day of the meeting. 

It was voted to adopt the New York 
and Brooklyn Formulary, and to pub- 
lish it in the proceedings and sepa- 
rately. 

The following recommendations, 
made in the course of the President's 
address, were approved by the special 
committee thereon and adopted, viz. : 

''That employers shall exercise im- 
remitting care m choosing the mate- 
rial for the future pharmacist, by 
thoroughly examining each applicant, 
who desires to enter the drug business, 
in the branches of an English educa- 
tion. This examination should at least 
embrace arithmetic as far as propor- 
tion, orthography, grammar, English 
composition, geography, and Ameri- 
can nistory. 

" That the proper test of fitness of a 
candidate for the license of a State ex- 
amining board is the State examina- 
tion." 

The recommendation that the ini- 
tiation fee be abolished was not ap- 
proved, but the suggestion by the 
committee, that in its stead the fee be 
merged in the life-membership fund 
and set aside to form the nucleus of a 
permanent fund, was adopted. 

The constitution was also amended 
so as to require the investment of the 
initiation fees and life- membership 
fees in United States securities. 

The officers cmd committees chosen 
were as follows : 

OFFICERS. 

President^ J. Roberts, Baltimore; 
Vice-Preaidents, A. H. Hollister, Mad- 
ison, Wis. ; A. B. Prescott, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. ; J. S. Evans, Westchester, 
Pa.; Permanent Secretary, J. M. 
Maisch, Philadelphia; Treasurer, C. 
A. Tufts, Dover, N. H. ; Local Secre- 
tary, William B. Branding, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

COMMITTBES. 

SDrug Market, A. H. Jones, Philadel- 
hia. Fa. : E. W. Cutler, Boston, Mass. ; 
[. H. Kline, PhUadelphia, Pa. ; C. F. 
G. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo.: L. Lehn, 
New York. Progress of Phamuicy, 
C. L, Diehl, Louisville, Ky. ; Council, 
S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass. ; W. 
Saunders, Ontario, Can. ; A. E. Ebert, 
Chicago, 111. Papers and Queries, J. 
U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. W. 
Bartlett, Boston, Mass. ; V. Coblentz, 
Springfield, Ohio. Prize Essays, C. 
L. Diehl, femil Scheffer, Louisville, 
Ky. ; O. Oldberg, Chicago, HI. Legis- 
lation, J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, 



Pa. ; S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass. ; 

E. Booking, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Delegates to the National Wholesale 

Drug Association, C. A. Heinitsh, 
Lancaster, Pa^ ; C. Senert, Baltimore, 
Md. ; J. T. Shinn and C. Bullock, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. ; J. L. Lembeiiger, Leb- 
anon Pa. 

The following special committees 
were appointed during the sessions: 
Presidents Address, G. F. H. Markoe, 
Boston, Mass. ; O. Oldberg, Chicago, 
lU.; J. P. Remington, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Exhibits, C. G. Stone, Detroit, 
Mich. ; A. Robbins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

F. T. Whiting, Barrington, Mass. ; A. 
Meinger, Cincinnati, Ohio; K. Sim- 
mons, St. Paul. Minn. Time and Place 
of Meeting, W. S. Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; S. A. D. Sheppard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; G. W. Sloan, Inoianapolis, 
Ind. 

E3se where in this issue will be found 
the substance of a number of the scien- 
tific papers presented during the meet- 
ings. 

ENTEBTAINMIBNTS. 

Although this feature of the meet- 
ings of the association has always 
been remarkably attractive, this one 
was unusuallv so. The reception at 
the Mononganela House was laimly 
attended. The exhibition by the Iron 
City Microscopical Society, which fol- 
lowed immediately after, was provid- 
ed with a large number or microscopes 
and a great variety of objects of pop- 
ular interest. Composite photographs, 
by the method proposed by GaTton, or 
Emgland, were also shown, one being 
made up of sixteen portraits of ex- 
presidents of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and the other from some portraits of 
criminals. 

A concert of* remarkable excellence, 
followed by a ball, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

On Thursday evening a supper was 
given at the Monon^ahela House, 
which was enlivened with speeches by 
the President elect, Mr. Roberts, Dr. 
J. McCann, Rev. W. J. Reid, W. D. 
Moon, Esq., Mr. C. Harrison, of the 
Commercial Gazette, Hon. J. S. Dravo, 
ex-President Ingalls, Dr. Menninger, 
of Brool^n, President E. A. Sayre, of 
the N.R.D.A., Wr, S. A. D. Sheppard, 
and others. 

Among the outside attractions were 
visits to the Edgar Thomx)8on Steel 
Works, to glass and cork factories, 
the Natrona Soda Works, etc. 

EXHIBITS. 

New York houses were represented 
by McEIesson & Robbins, who show- 
ed a very extensive line of beautiful 
goods of all kinds, both crude and 
manufactured. W. H. Schibffelin & 
Co. exhibited pharmaceutical products, 
special attention being called to con- 
centrated spirit of nitrous ether, bisul- 
phate of quinine, and miuiate of co- 
caine ; their scale preparations, coated 
Eills, and fluid extracts were also nota- 
le. Theodore Ricksecker's perfumes 
were remarkable for their <]iualitv as 
well as the choice manner in which 
they were put up. Lazell, Dallet & 
Co. were also exhibitors of fine per- 
fumes, and made a most attractive dis- 
play. Young, Ladd & Coffin showed 
the Lundborg^perf umes in well-known 
shapes and variety. The Chesebrouqh 
Manufacturing Co. exhibited ** Vase- 
line;" Seabury & Johnson, surgical 
dressings and plasters; A. Gcktting 
&Co., triple-extracts and perfumes; 
A. Major, cement; and The Smith & 
Shaw Electric Co., appliances pecu- 
liar to their line of business. Tarrant 
& Co. were on hand with a general as- 
sortment of drugs as well as essential 
oils and other specialties. NEmLiN- 
ger Brothers, powder folders. 

Philadelphia was very largely rep- 
resented. Powers & Weightman 
showed rare and valuable products in 
profusion. W. R. Warner So Co. had. 



besides their famous pill-coatings, salts 
for extempore manufacture of mineral 
waters, and fluid extracts, elixirs, etc. 
Smith, Kline & Co. were also exhibi- 
tors of fluid extracts. J. Wybth & 
Bro. showed their specialties in com> 
pressed pills, elixiro, fluid extracts, 
menthol, etc. R. M. Somhers exhibit- 
ed cm apparatus for compressing pills, 
tablets, troches, granules, etc. ; Robert 
Shoemaker & Co. showed crude drugs 
of choice grades; Wilky So Harris, 
pills aak>r6; Turner Sc Wayne, drug- 
gists^ sundries; Gillam's Sons, paper 
tops for corks and labels in ereat vari- 
ety; W. B. BX7RK&: Co., cork, sponge, 
and chamois; Londer Sc Hill, chamois 
€md sponge, a specimen of the latter 
measuri ng somewhere about a yard 
across. Whitall, Tatum & Co. had 
a great display of glassware, and 
RosBNOARTEN Sc SoNshowed fine phar- 
maceutical chemicals; E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., petrolates; Vail Bros., 
*' ideal " tooth powder. 

PrrrsBURO dealers took advantage of 
the opportunity to do themselves cred- 
it. Armstbong Bros. So Co. exhibited 
corks; Hartjb Bros., twine, paper, 
etc.; C. F. Wellb Sc Co., painters' 
supplies; J. L. Dawks' Sons & Co., 
labels and shelf ware; Hunt&Clapp, 
chemical apparatus; Q-. Irwin, wines; 
andS.S. Marvin&Co., nursery biscuit. 

Baltimore was represented by Vo- 
asLER, Son Sc Co. with perfumes; H. 
F. Miller, with seamless tinware, and 
Burrough Bros. MAiruFAcruRiNo Go., 
with extracts. 

Massachusbttb had few exhibits, 
comparativ^. The National Plas- 
ter Co., of Lowell, had some beauti- 
ful examples of their workmaoship. 
The Sparrow mixer, of B. F. Sparrow, 
of Boston, was there. 

St. Louis had but one notable exhib- 
it, i, e,, that of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, but that was of the 
finest character and attracted much 
attention. 

OfflO was represented by W. S. Mkr- 
RELL Sc Co., of Cincinnati, with their 
special extracts from the fresh plant 
and other pharmaceutical producte 
largely in use among- eclectic practi- 
tioners. G. F. Burton-, of Springfield, 
showed an improved percolator. 

N. V. Randolph, of lUchmond, Va., 
had a display of the jpaper boxes for 
which the nouse is so £amous; and the 
BmoHAXTON (N. Y.) Oil REFiNiNa Co. 
had a great variety of things made 
from petroleum. 

Jambs S. Kirk So Oo., of Chicago, 
soaps and perfumes. 

llie menthol produced by Mr. A. M. 
Todd, of Nottawa, Mich., was much 
admired ; and A. B. Stevens, of Detroit, 
Mich., showed scale-opium. 

The association decided at this meet- 
ing that in future it ivould not take 
charge of an exhibition. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cholera: Its Orimn, History, Causa- 
tion, Symptoms, Lesions, Prevention, 
and Treatment. By Alfred Still^, 
M.D., LL.D.,etc. Philadelphia:!^ 
Brothers & Co., 1886, pp. 164, 8vo. 
There are few diseases with which 
the human race is afflicted about which 
so much has been written as cholera. 
The titles of the books and papers 
alone would make a larc^ volume. 
With each epidemic new theories are 
advanced and old ones re-areued, aiid, 
after all, our knowledge of cholera has 
not been increased in proportion. 
When an epidemic is threatened, how- 
ever, it is useful to have a Kpod ana 
fresh resimi6 of the most reliable in- 
formation respecting the disease; ana 
such a one may be found in the httie 
book here noticed. The writer is weU 
known as one of the most conservative 
of the day, and his long familianty 
with the province of therapeutics 
makes his writings on this subject es- 
pecially practical. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

[Continued from page 102.] 
PILLfi. 

We shall describe further on the 
processes for gilding, silvering, and 
varnishing pills. 

Pill Sieves. — For the purpose of 
removing any excess of conspergent 
powder from pills, they are poured 
into sieves, which are of the form and 
shape of little colanders, about 2i 
inches in diameter. 

The handles of these pill sieves are 
curved downward, so as to allow the 
sieve to stand on the table unsup- 
ported. 

The PILL PLATE is of wood, about 4 
inches in breadth, and is used for col- 
lecting the pills, or as a rest for the 
sieve. A smooth china dessert-plate is, 
however, a good substitute, and, in 
fact, more practical and elegant. 

These machines, etc. , are cleaned with 
a brush, but the wooden parts should 
not be allowed to remain too long in 
contact with water, while warm water 
should not be employed at all when 
the machines, etc., are made of horn. 

Tills containing hygroscopic, vola- 
tile, or strongly smelling substances 
shiould be dispensed in glass bottles, 
and others in boxes. 




PUl counter. 
OLARIN'B PILL-OOUNTER. 

[A. very simple and convenient appli- 
ance to be used when a considerable 
number of pills are to be counted and 
boxed, is made by A. B. Clarin & Co., 
of Paris, but may be readily con- 
structed by anv person poss^sed of 
any mechanical aexterity. The ad- 
joining illustration requires no verbal 
description. On scoopmg up a quanti- 
ty of pills and slightly shaking the 
apparatus, the holes in the false bot- 
tom are filled, and the remaining pills 
can then be poured out. On raising 
the false bottom, the pills retained by 
the openings drop through, and can 
be poured out by way of the spout.] 

PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PILLS. 

When a certain quantity or size of 
pills are prescribed, the weight of the 
ingredients is indicated, or the quan- 
tity is left to the compounder by the 
phrase qwintumaatia (9.8.), so that the 
necessary addition is made for the 
mass. The terms used for the number 
or weight of pills are : 

Misce lege artis, fiant pilulce No, 
(numero); or M. I. a., utflat massa pil- 
ularis, ex qua formentur piluloe No. x, 
M. Fiant lege artis pilulce ponderis x, 

DIVIDING PILD3. 

Thirty pills (twenty-four in this 
country) can be cut off by the ma- 

* The basts of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hajror's **Technik derPharmaceutischen 
Receptur.** The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in M . 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hager. 



chine. Therefore the mass to be made 
into pills should be divided in as many 
parts as 30 (or 24) enters into the entire 
number of pills ordered. 

It is a very simple affair to divide a 
pill-mass into a certain number of 
pills, no matter what kind of a pill- 
machine may be at hand. 

When the physician prescribes a 
pill-mass without the so- called quan- 
tum aatia adjunct, with the indication 
of the weight of the pills, the com- 
pounder must add a powder to give 
the pill-mafis consistency, but as it will 
then weigh more than intended by the 
prescriber, the mass must be so di- 
vided that the intended dose must re- 
main the same in everv pill, although 
they might be slightly heavier. They 
will not be too heavy if a suitable 
powder is employed. If, on the other 
band, the prescription contains a 
qv<intum satis, the prescribed weight 
must be maintained. For instance : 

Gra. Gr. 

3 Opii puri 0.5 7J 

Herb, digital 2.0 80 

Extr. Dulcamar 2. 5 88 

M. f. pil. pond. 0.125 (3 grains). 

An adjunct of 0.86 Gms. (14 grs.) 
Bad, Althoeoe pulv, wiU be required to 
form the mass, but it wiU cause it to 
weigh so much more. Still only forty 
pills will be made out of it, so that 
each pill will only contain 0.0125 Gm. 
m gr.) opium and 0.05 Gm. (i grs.) 
of aigitatta. 




«, Pill sieve; <, PiU plate. 

AGENTS 'for PRODUCING CONSISTENCE 
AND COHESION IN PILL-MASSES. 

It is well known that to obtain good 
pills, the mass must contain in most 
cases a fibrous powder (vegetable 
powder). It is not sufficient to have 
the pills a good, round shape, and of 
firm consistency, they must be put up 
so as not to fall in pieces, and crum- 
ble, flatten out, or stick together, after 
a few days, when handled. A vege- 
table powder, especially a fibrous or 
mucilaginous one, entering into the 
composition of a piU is a guarantee of 
its keeping. As such a powder is not 
always prescribed by the physician, it 
is the compounder's duty to select one 
that has no effect on the action or 
chemical composition of the pills. 
The agents generally used for obtain- 
ing consistence ana cohesion are as 
follows: 

Powdered gum ardbic is not a very 
valuable cohesive agent, when used 
freely to form the pills. For the same 
reason it is objectionable as an agent 
for obtaining consistency, but with a 
ten-per-cent addition of the powdered 
althaea root, it serves both purposes. 

Poiodered althcea root is the powder 
most generally used for the above pur- 
poses, the relatively small quantity of 
it required is owing to its mucilagin- 
ous character, ana it is therefore 
valuable on this account. When too 
freely added to the mass, it not only 
lessens the action of the medicine by 
its mucilaginous matter, but also dries 
it up and hardens it so that it passes 
out with the faeces undissolved. The 
mucilaginous matter that forms on 



the surface of the pills renders them 
slippery, and weakens the digestive 
action on the hard pill core ; l^des, 
when the mass contains too much of 
it, it becomes elastic and tough, and 
the required globular shape cannot be 
given the pills. It therefore shotdd be 
used only m small quantity (from 1 Gm. 
to 5.0 or 10.0 Gm.) as a cohesive agent, 
and employed to ^ve consistence 
only when a less desiccating powder 
would add too much to the weight of 
a very soft pill-mass. Three parts of 
althaea powder require two parts 
of water to make the mass. In large 
pharmacies two kinds of constituent 
powder are kept on hand ; they are 
made up from the following formulae, 
and kept in glass vessels. 

White Constituent. 

Parts, 

9 Althaea powder 10 

Rye flour 10 

Powdered sugar 10 

Powdered orris root 70 

This constituent is used only for 
white or whitish masses, and 25 to 50 
Gm. kept prepared. 




Salleron's Drop Counter. 

Yellow Constituent. 

Parts. 

3 Althaea powder 15 

Rye flour 10 

Powdered su^ar 10 

Powdered orris root 50 

Powdered gentian 15 

This constituent is used for colored 
masses. 

White hole is an excellent constitu- 
ent for mixtures with salts that would 
be decomposed by vegetable adjuncts, 
such as pills containing nitrate of 
silver, chloride of gold, chromate, bi- 
chromate, permanganate, or chlorate 
of potassium, iodine, etc. The white 
bole, washed white, and consequently 
free from sand or carbonate, yields a 
good pill-mass with water; 10.0 Gm. 
requires about 3.6 Gm. of water. 
Wnite beans powdered also form a 
good binding and constituent agent. 
Thi-ee parts well dried beans require 
two parts of water to obtain the 
proper consistency. 

Powdered orris root is not a cohesive 
agent, but is, on the other hand, a 
harmless article to give consistency. 

Powdered licorice root contains a 
considerable quantity of mucilaginous 
matter, and is consequently out a 
weak constituent. When the ear^rac- 
tum or succus liquiriiiae is an ingredi- 
ent, or when the pills are powdered 
with them, it is advantageously em- 
ployed to i^vo consistency, as it has 
out very shght medicinal effect. Two 
parts of it require one part of water to 
torm the mass. 

Powdered sugar without a mucilagi- 
nous adjunct makes a very poor mass 
as a rule. Syrup, in conjunction with 
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the althaea root powder, forms a very 
useful constituent. 

Glucose is a very serviceahle excipi- 
ent for pill masses, hut it is seldom 
prepared!^ in suitahle powdered form. 

Powdered Tragacanth, in the form 
of a very consistent mucilage, is a 
pood constituent for masses contain- 
mg a great deal of salts. It can also 
he employed in smaller proportions to 
give consistence to very soft pill 
masses. It requires more than the 
same quantity of water, or three parts 
of simple syrup, or of glycerin, to 
make the mass. Tragacanth is al- 
ways a suitable constituent when the 
mass is too soft, and the weight not to 
be increased. When the mass crum- 
bles, a very little tragacanth powder 
and a few drops of glycerin are added ; 
a Uttle shaking will then give them 
the required plasticity. 

Glyceritum TVagacanthce, made of 3 
parts tragacanth, 9 parts of glycerin 
and 4 parts of water, was recom- 
mended some years ago as a vehicle 
for pills, but the success attending its 
use was very small.* The althsea 
powder is to be always preferred. 

The powdered tubera aalep is also 
employed to give consistency to piUs 
containing much aqueous extract ; one 
part will absorb as much as three 
parts of water. It is only made use 
of, however, where the addition of 
other vegetable powders would in- 
crease the weight of the mass too 
much, but always in combination 
with a Uttle althsea powder. 

In adding water, or spirits of wine, 
to the mass to eive it more consist- 
ency, the flask should never be used, 
but a Uttle of the Uquid poured into a 
spoon or small bottle, or better still a 
drop glass like that of Salleron's drop- 
coimter, which should be kept half 
filled with distiUed water. 

Drops can never be counted with 
any degree of certainty from larjge 
bottles. PiU-masses with mucUagin- 
ous matters wiU bear water only, and 
no spirits of wine, as the latter makes 
them brittle. 

Water can be advantageously re- 
placed in all such cases oy diluted 
glycerin or aqua glycernnata, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of glycerin and dis- 
tiUed water, as the mass is rendered 
more plastic, and sUmy pills are not so 
hard when dry, and ao not mould so 
readily. The hygroscopic quality of 
the glycerin does not come into play 
in tms case, as is seen in practice. 

As the above-mentioned dry con- 
stituents absorb a certain quantity of 
water, for which a certain time is re- 
quired, they must be added carefuUy, 
and aUowance made as if for a rather 
soft mass. 

Vegetable-powder ingredients will 
always take a certain time to combine 
with the humidity. A mass that has 
been weU prepared and is plastic may 
become quite orittle after fifteen min- 
utes, owmg to the absorption of the 
water adjimct or the humidity of the 
pasty extracts. If the mass is large, 
it should be left standing for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then, if neces- 
sary, its plastic state may be restored 
by adding a Uttle more dilute glyce- 
rm, if this should prove necessary. 

PILL MASSES WITH VEGETABLE POW- 
DERS; EXTRACTS AND SYRUPS 
SOLUBLE IN WATER. 

Grood piU masses are obtained by 
mixing vegetable powders with ex- 
tracts. If the former contain some 
mucilaginous ingredients, so do the sac- 
charine extracts ; but the proper pro- 
portions of the quantities wiU correct 
aUthis. As a rule, 1^ to 2 parts of pow- 
der require 1 part extract of soft, pasty 
consistency, and f to 1 part of powder 
to 1 part of an extract tnat has almost 
the piU consistency. Mucilaginous 
powders require on an average i ex- 

* [This statement is altogether wrong. The arti- 
cle in question is of great utility in certain cases; 
see below.] 



tract more; as Senega-root powder, 
Colombo nut, and Barbadoes nut. 
Such mucilaginous substances seldom 
require any addition of althsea powder 
or other viscid constituent. 

The quantity of the extract or syrup 
adjunct is usuaUy left to the judgment 
of the compounder, who does not add 
them at once, but in two or three 
portions, or according as the mass is 
kneaded. 

Elxtracts should not be taken from 
bottles with the same spatula used for 
working the mass, but a clean one 
used instead; and the extract cleaned 
off with the pill spatula, or rather with 
thepill measurer. 

The following are examples: 

Q HerbsB Digitalis 5.0 

Extr. HyoBcyami q. s. 

M. fiant massa pil., ex qua form. pil. 
No. 50. Ck)nsperg. Kad. Irid. pulv. 

9 HerbsB DiRitalis 6.0 

Eztracti Hyoscyami (2.5) 

Rad. Altliaeae pulv 0.8 

Fiant pilules 50, etc. 

9 Rad. Rhei opt., 

Rad. Gentian fi&7.5 

Extr. Gent q. s. 

M. fiant pil. pond. 0.125. 

9 Rad. Rhei opt., 

Rad. Oentian fi&7.5 

Extr. Gent (9.5) 

M. fiant pilulsB pond. 0.125 (No. 196). 




Salt in ornamentation. 
[See p. 206.] 

If the quantity of the extract that 
has been prescribed is too large, so that 
the mass will be too soft, the extract, 
if of soecial activity, should be added 
ill a dry state, if convenient^ or else 
some other agent for producmg con- 
sistency. 

Specially adapted for this purpose is 
A or 1^,7 of the weight of powdered 
tragacanth. When the constituent 
powders are mixed with the extract 
m this proportion, the mass should 
be left imdisturbed some ten or fifteen 
minutes before being made into a mass, 
as it does not thicken at once, as has 
been mentioned before. If the extract, 
however, does not possess any peculiar 
action, a lesser quantity is used, and 
the powder of its vegetable is added in 
sufficient quantity. When too little ex 
tract is prescribed, some dilute glyce- 
rin or water are added ; or, if there is 
a paucity of the cohesive agent in the 
mass, some althsea or constituent pow- 
der should be added. 

Eocamples, 

9 Herbse Digitalis, 

Extr. Hj^oscyami fi& 2.5 

M. fiant piluIsB numero 50. D. S. as di- 
rected. 



9 Herbas Digitalis 2.5 

Extr. Ilyoscyami sicci 1.0 

Extr. BLyoscyami 20.0 

M. fiant piluIsB numero 50. 

9 Rad. Rhei 10.0 

Extr. GentiansB. 20.0 

M. f. pil. pond. 0.15. 

9 Extr. GentiansB 20.0 

Rad. AlthsesB pulv 1.5 

Terendo exacte mixtis adde 

Rad. Rhei 10.0 

Rad. Gentian, pulv q.s. (1.5) 

Fiant pilulsB No. 200. 

9 Quininae Sulphatis 2.5 

Pulveris Aromatici 5.0 

Extracti Trifolii 2.5 

M. f. pil. 100. Consperg. cassia cinnam. 
pulv. D. S, 

9 QuininsB Sulphatis 2.5 

Pulveris Aromatici 5.0 

Extracti Trifohi 2.5 

Rad. AlthaBSBpuIv 0.5 

Glycerin!, 

Aquaa destill ana gtt. 15 

M. f. pil. 100, etc. 

9 Extr. Calombas, 
FellisTauri dep., 

Rad. Rhei pulv fia 5.0 

Ligni Quass q.s. 

Fiant pil. No. 150. Consp. Cass. Cinn. 
pulv. v. ad vitrum. 

9 Extr. Calombee (sice.), 
Fellis Tauri dep. sicci, 

Rad. Rhei pulv &a 5.0 

Rad. AlthaesB pulv 1.0 

Glycerinas, 

Aquae dest ana 2.0 (vel q.s.) 

Fiant pil. No. 150, etc. 

The physician believed that the Co- 
lombo extract and the Fel Tauri depu- 
ratum were of a slimy consistency; 
the Lignum Quassias is introduced 
only as a constituent, and could be ad- 
vantageously replaced by some althaea 
powder, or even by water. The al- 
thaea powder might oe omitted. Still, 
it prevents the ox gall from absorbing 
moisture from the air. 

9 Quininae Sulphatis. 2.5 

Extracti Gentianae .'. q.s. 

M. f. pil. No. 50. Consperge Lycopodio. 
D. S. Ten pills every morning and 
evening. 

9 Quininae Sulphatis 2.5 

Extracti Gtentianae 2.0 

Rad. Gentian pulv., 

Rad. Althaeas ana 0.5 

Glycerinae dilutae gtt. 10. 

Sulphate of ouinine, with c^ntian 
and other similar extracts, shows a 
certain plasticity after compounding, 
but the mass crumbles on bemg rolled. 
If some acid (10 drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, or 5 drops of muriatic 
acid to 1.0 Gm. or 15 gr. quin. sulph.) 
is added with a httle althsea powder, 
the mass at once attains the required 
plasticity. If it be a rule that quin. 
sulpb. be invariably dissolved by the 
adaition of an acid to mixtures^ the 
same rule makes this solvent addition 
equally justifiable when the drug en- 
ters into piU masses. 

Note. — [We have mentioned above 
that this is not proper. If the quinine 
salt is not specially directed to oe dis- 
solved in mixtures, it should be only 
mechanically suspended.] 

PILL MASSES WTFH SOAP POWDERS. 

Soap powder yields the best pill 
masses in combination with vegetable 
powders, extracts, resins, and gums. 
Of course, acid salts or acids and tan- 
nic preparations are prone to deprive 
them of this quality, as can be very 
easily understood. In using them, 
care must be taken that they do not 
come into contact with too much mois- 
ture. A mixture of soaps and ex- 
tracts with powders may appear some- 
what dry and brittle when nrst knead- 
ing the mass, and so much so as to 
create the impression that a little more 
water or extract might be necessary. 
Great care must be taken in this re- 
gard, however, as continued kneading 
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of the mixture may render it too soft, 
and an inert constituent may be re- 
quired, thus unnecessarily increasing 
the weight of the piUmass. It would 
be improper to throw away the excess 
in sucn cases, and it behooves honest 
compounders to make up the mass 
a^in if the pills are too laree. Half 
of the soft pul-mass should oe taken 
and mixed with half of f orementioned 
dry ingredients. It is quite immaterial 
if the pills are somewhat larger on ac- 
count of this excess. A few drops of 
the dilute spirits of wine (spiritus vini 
dilutua) will make the soap solution a 
great deal softer and more pliable than 
water could, and for this reason the 
addition must be made with much 
more care. Example: 

Om. . gr. 

9 Rhei pulv 6 90 

Ext. Taraxaci 6 | 90 

Ext. Trifolii. 6 90 

Saponis 6 190 

Make pills each weigliing 0. 15 Gm. (2^ gr.). 

Om. gr. 

1^ Rhei pulv 6 90 

Ext. Taraxaci 8 45 

Ext. Trifolii 6 90 

Saponis 6 90 

Tragacanthad q.s. q.s. 

Make 60 pills. 

In this last instance the weight of 
the mass of extract is excessive, and it 
would have the consistency of- an 
ointment. Therefore the Radix Rhei, 
the Eoctractum Trifolii^ and the soap 
should be first aaded in the above 
quantities, but only one-half the 
weight 01 the extract of dandelion, 
which is really the least efficacious oi 
the ingredients, and the other half 
should be substituted by tragacanth. 
If the prescription were followed to the 
letter, a mass would be obtained which 
will yield 160 pills, each weighing at 
least 0.3 Gm. 

Om. ST. 

9 Aloes 2.6 188 

Extr. Rhei 6.0 | 75 

Extr. HeUebori Viridis 1.6 34 

Saponis 1.6 | 24 

Make.lOO pills. 

Gm. gr. 

3 Aloes 2.6 

Extr. Rhei (sicci) 6.0 

Extr. HeUebori Viridis 1.6 

Saponis 1.6 

Althsesd pulv 1.0 

Glycerin dil gtt. 15 

Make 100 pills. 



75 
24 
24 
16 
gtt. 16 



PILL-MASSES OONTAINIG GUM RESINS AND 
RESINS. 

Gum-resins and resins should al- 
ways be used in a very finely pow- 
dered state. As they adhere firmly to 
the mortar and the pestle in com- 
pounding, these should be rubbed with 
a little paper dipped in almond oil. 
Resinous powders compounded with a 
few drops of spirits of wine are gener- 
ally serviceable, and keep their shape, 
but not so in tne possession of the pa- 
tient. This, however, jdoes not recom- 
mend them to the dispenser who imder- 
stands his art. 

Most gum-resins and resins, es- 
pecially aloes, require a slight addi- 
tion of vegetable powder— a/mcca root, 
for instance. Asafcetida will yield a 
piU-mass with a few drops of weak 
spirits of wine, from which tenable 
pills can be formed. Alcohol must not 
not be added to aloes when this is 
inferior in proportion to the accom- 
panying powder or the mucilaginous 
substances, as pills prepared with them 
have a tendency to flatten. 

Care should also be taken not to add 
too much spirits of wine when com- 
pounding resins, e^)ecially if any soap 
powder is added. Sometimes the mix- 
ture would seem to require an addition 
of spirits of wine, but the dispenser 
must not be led astray by this ap- 
pearance. Prolonged kneading is re- 
quisite as the mass becomes more 
plastic, while any further addition of 



spirits of wine would only have made 
tne mass too soft. 

These pill-masses should always turn 
out firm on account of the above- 
mentioned reasons. Dilute spirits of 
wine, or even spirits of soap, should be 
used with gum resins, and 90 per cent 
spirits (about 5 to 6 drops to the 10.0 
Gm.) for resins when the mass consists 
of resinous substances only, as these 
powdered ingredients produce good pill- 
masses with a watery extract and veg- 
etable powder. A resinous pill-mass 
can be easily kept from crumbling by 
the addition of a few drops of spirits 
of wine, or even by a very small 
addition of soap powder, excepting, 
of course, with metallic or earthy salts. 
It happens very often in summer that 
the consistency of the gum resins is 
such that they can hardly be finely 
powdered. In such cases they must he 
made kneadable, slightly wanning 
them in a water-bath. 

PILL MASSES CONTAININO FLUID OR SOFT 
RESINS, FLUID BALSAMS, OILS, AND 
FATS. 

If the proportion ordered of the 
above is too great to form a suitable 
mass with the powders to be added, of 
which they require but a small quan- 
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ROdorff *8 portable sand-bath. 
[See p. 906.] 




Hugershoff *8 burette holder. 
[See p. 806.] 

tity, recourse must be had to wax. 
Balsamum CopaivoB, Balaamum Peru- 
vianum. Unguentum Hydrargyria 
Extr. CfubebcBj Oleoresin of Male Fern, 
and similar ones, also Creaaotum, Act- 
dum Carbolicuniy and Olea JEtherea. 
with a third to as much wax meltea 
together at a gentle heat, produce 
very good masses, but such a wax 
mixture should he perfectly cooled be- 
fore it is mixed with the other ingredi- 
ent. The opposite results from an 
endeavor to render these wax mixtures 
plastic by the addition of ether, spirits 
of wine, etc. The wax is melted in a 
small porcelain pan and not in the piU 
mortar, the thick bottom of which 
requires a higher temperature, and 
therefore cools off more slowly. The 
dispenser of the medicines must use 
every precaution not to modify the 
eflBcacy of the medicines by any of his 
manipulations. If the ingredients are 
too strongly heated, they will loose a 
portion of their most efficacious con- 
stituents. Only yellow wax is used 
in such mixtures. The wax is first 
melted at a gentle heat: then mixed 
with an eauai weight or the balsam, 
and only snortly before resumption of 
its solid form the other balsamic in- 
gredients should be added. Balsams 
should never be mixed with calcined 
magnesia, gum arable, or powdered 



pine resin, unless specially ordered by 
the {)hysician. An addition of wax, if 
but in small quantities, is always ad- 
visable, even if the constituent powder 
were sufficient, as the mass will be the 
better thereby, and the pills more 
easily formed. Example : 

Gm. gr. 

9 Bals. Copaiv8B 26.0 | 400 

CubebsB pulv q.s. | q.s. 

M. ut fiant pilulsB No. 500. 

12.5 Gm. (200 grains) of yellow wax 
is melted with 10.0 Gm. (150 grains) 
of the balsam, and mixed with the re- 
maining 15.0 Gm. (225 grains) previous 
to cooling. When the mass is com- 
pletely cooled, it is converted into a 
pill mass by the admixture of the re- 
quisite quantity (2 §) (60 Gm.) of 
cubeb powder. 

In many drug stores where copaiva 
pills have to be frequently put up, a 
preparation (Balsamum CopaivoB cera- 
ium) is kept in stock consisting of two 
parts Balsam Copaiva, and 1 part Cera 
jlava. Three parts of this mixture re- 
quire five parts of the Cubeb powder to 
form a pill mass. The Balsam of Co- 
paiva may be given more consistency 
DjT the addition of calcined magnesia, 
with which it forms a saponaceous com- 
bination at the same time. This process, 
however, is accomphshed slowly, and 
does not allow the pills to be made be- 
fore the lapse of from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. If the mixture is 
slightly warmed and a few grammes 
of water are added to it, the desired 
consistency of the mass is attained 
sooner. [Such a preparation is offici- 
nal in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia under 
the title of ** Massa Copaiba."] 

It is preferable, however, to keep on 
hand Balsamum Copaitxe Magnesia 
Solidificatumj and especially so as this 
preparation, kept in tightly closed 
porcelain vessels, is not liable to de- 
terioration. 100.0 Gm. of balsam are 
mixed with 45 Gm. of calcined mag- 
nesia, and 5.0 Gm. of water, and the 
mass heated for an hour at a digestion 
heat of 50' (122" F.), and after being 
well stirred, laid asiae during ten days, 
after which time it has become so 
consistent, that it can usually be con- 
verted into a mass with something less 
of the same quantity of powdered 
cubebs. The proportions above indi- 
cated are the ones usually observed, as 
a mixture of 100.0 Gm. copaiva bal- 
sam, 10.0 Gm. calcined magnesia, 
and 5.0 Gm. of water also yield a 
solidified balsam after the lapse of two 
to four weeks. 

The following drugs, with from one 
to two parts of melted Ceraflava. and 
mixed with four or five parts of dry 
organic powders, give very good piU 
masses when thoroughly cooled. 



Carbolic Acid. 
Apiol. 
Camphor. 
Coniine. 
Oleoresin of 

Fern. 
Creasote. 
Nicotine. 
Tar. 



Coal Tar. 
Croton Oil. 
Petroleum. 
Ol. Myristicse Mth. 
Male 01. Nucistae. 
Oil of Tar. 
Propylamine Tri- 
methylamine. 



When the physician allows the dis- 
penser to select the constituent, or 
when an inert one is prescribed, he 
will do well to use Cera Flava^ which 
is a very inoffensive drug. 

If a vegetable powder is added to a 
balsam or oily mixture, and the pow- 
der contains moisture, the pills may 
crumble after all. To avoid this, the 
vegetable powders should first be 
dried at a eentle heat in the steam 
bath, or tne humidity should be 
first absorbed by some tragacanth 
powder. Ethereal oils, Olea j^herea, 
offer no great obstacles to the forma- 
tion of a good mass. If large quanti- 
ties are to be added, they are first 
mixed with as much wax, which is 
liquefied in a small porcelain vessel, 
or made into a doughy mass with 
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powdered resin to which some vege- 
table powder is added. If gum resins 
or resms are to enter the preparation, 
they are to be mixed with it without 
any addition of colophonium or wax. 
The mixture of the ethereal oils and 
wax can also be made, heating them in 
a test-tube. It can be easily poured out 
after heating the external surface of 
the tube. 

(To be continued.) 

Apomorphine Muriate. 

A PATIENT having complained of 
symptoms of sickness following the 
administration of a solution of mor- 

Bhine which was eleven months old, 
►r. Hager, after applying some incon- 
clusive tests, decided that the solution 
must contain apomorphine, and, there- 
fore, that no solution of morphine 
muriate (hydrochloride) ought to be 
used medicinally which is more than a 
month old. Mr. Dott having in his 
possession a solution of morphine hy- 
orochloride, which was exactly five 
years old, submitted it to chemical ex- 
aminatioUj and found not a trace of 
apomorphme. There is, therefore, no 
evidence (nor the least likelihood) that 
apomorphine is produced in solutions 
of morpnine salts '*by keeping." 

As regards the teste for apomor- 
phine, it was ascertained that the deep- 
green color developed by oxidation m 
a neutral or faintly alkaline solution 
is the most delicate and characteristic 
reaction. The coloration is quite dis- 
tinct with 1 part of hydrochloride in 
100,000 of water. The best method of 
applying the test is to render the so- 
lution (placed in a porcelain basin) just 
perceptibly alkaline with bicarbonate 
of potassium, when, in the course of 
a few minutes, the green color wiU be 
perceptible if apomorphine is present. 

The solubility of apomorphine hy- 
drochloride is 1 part in 60 of water at 
ordinary temperatures.— C/i6m. and 
Drugg, 

Urethan as a Narcotio and Soporiflc^ 

Urethan is another name for the 
ethyl ether of carbamic acid, which 
latter may be regarded as one of the 
derivatives of urea. Carbamic acid 
(CH«N02=NH,C0.0H) does not exist 
in a free state, but some of its salts 
occur in the serum of dog^s blood. 
Carbamate of ammonium is familiar 
to pharmacists by reason of its form- 
ing a constituent of carbonate of am- 
monium. Whenever ammonia and 
carbonic acid, either dry or moist, 
come together, some of this salt is 
formed. Urethan is carbamate of 
ethyl, C«H,NOa = NH.CO.CH.. It 
may be obtained in various ways, as, 
for instance, by passing cyanic acid 
into alcohol ; or by heating nitrate of 
urea with absolute alcohol to 120-130° 
C, or by acting with ammonia upon 
ethyl carbonate. It forms colorless 
prismatic crystals or scales, having a 
faintly aromatic odor, and a cooling, 
faintlv aromatic taste. It is easily 
soluble in water and in alcohol, also in 
ether and chloroform. Its aqueous 
solution is perfectly neutral. At 50* 
C. it melts to a clear, colorless liquid. 
At 180° C. ifc boils, fimd when ignited 
on platinum, it takes fire and is com- 
pletely dissipated. When heated with 
ammonia, in a sealed tube, to 180^ C, 
it is converted into urea and alcohol. 
When taken internally, it is also elim- 
inated as urea. 

Dr. R. Kobert of the University of 
Strassburg,in the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, requested Dr. R. v. Jaksch, 
of Vienna, to make clinical experi- 
ments with urethan, which had been 
ascertained to possess narcotic and 



* From a paper by E. Qhillany published in 
the ZtiiUch. d. OeMterr. Apotheker Vereina, 1886, 
No. 84, supplemented by some notes of our own.— 
Bd. Am. Dbcgo. 



soporific properties by Schmideberg in 
and Jolly, in Strassburg. But, though 
the compound had been known to 
chemists for many years, none could 
at first be obtained in the market, un- 
til finally Merck, of Darmstadt, un- 
dertook its preparation. Special appa- 
ratus had to be constructed for 
making it, and the first considerable 
instalment received by Dr. Jaksch 
amounted to 200 Gms. (a little over 6 
oz.). The price charged for this was 
$18.48, but this is, of course, no crite- 
rion for its ultimate market-price, 
should it become an important reme- 
dial agent, which is predicted by Dr. 
Kobert. 

Regarding the physiological effects 
of the substance, Dr. Jaksch found it 
to act (in 20 cases) so promptly and so 
free from secondary effects, that an 
important future maybe anticipated 
for the drug. One of its great advan- 
tages, particularly over paraldehyde, 
is this that it is easily taken fimd 
borne by patients. 

Further reports are expected shortly. 




BUTTERFIELD'S IMPROVED FUN- 
NEL STRAINER. 

The accompanying iUustration rep- 
resents one of the most simple, yet 
durable and convenient, improvements 
for use by apothecaries, as well as in 
the household, for straining liquids, 
that has come under our notice for 
some time. 

The strainer is. by preference, made 
of wire cloth rolled into conical, tubu- 
lar shape to fit tightly in funnel tubes 
of different sizes. The upper or larger 
end of the strainer is closed by a metal 
cap, which is provided with a ring or 
knob by which the strainer may be 
conveniently handled when not in use. 
The lower end of strainer is open, and 
provided with a metal thimble which 

Erotects the wire cloth from wear, and 
ts snugly into the funnel-tube, so that 
no liquid can pjiss out of the funnel 
without first passing through the 
strainer. Ordinarily it is about five 
inches long, an inch in diameter at the 
larger end, and tapers gradually to a 
very small circumference. There are 
several sizes. Any further pfiui^iculars 
may be had by addressing the in- 
ventor, Mr. F. O. Butterfield, No. 6 
Vine street, Lynn, Mass., who has very 
recently been granted a patent. 

Impurity of Commeroial Amyl Ni- 
trite. 

Mr. a. H. Allen has reported that 
three samples of amyl nitrite ob- 
tained from well-known houses con 
tained only about 80^ of real amyl 
nitrite, while a sample prepared in a 
less perfect manner contained less 
than 50^ of the active constituent. 
Further exfionination showed also that 
a solution of amyl nitrite in alcohol 
deteriorates very rapidly. A sample 
which yielded 36 C.c. of gas on Aug. 
18th, gave only 15 C.c. on Sept. 7th.— 
Chem. and Drugg., Sept. 15th. 



Toothaohe Cure. 

A. Gaudet makes a report on a 
preparation which has come under his 
notice, in form of a sample m the pos- 
session of a female customer, who 
praised it greatly. He succeeded 
after numerous trials, in ascertainine 
its composition, which is as follows: 

Mastic, tears 8 parts. 

Balsam Peru 5 " 

Chloroform U ** 

Dissolve the mastic in the chloro- 
form, then add the balsam. Aft^r 
twelve or fifteen hours, filter. For use, 
place two or three drops upon a small 

Sellet of cotton, which is to be intro- 
uced into the cavity of the hollow 
tooth. 

• Ointment for Freckles. 

According to Dr. Ch. Heitzmann, 
the ointment for freckles recommend- 
ed by Wertheim, of Vienna, consists 
of: 

White Precipitate, 
Sabnitrate of Bismuth, 

of each 1 drachm. 

Glycerin Ointment 1 ounce. 

This is to be applied in a thin layer 
on alternate nights, and is followed' by 
satisfactory results in a month or sii 
weeks. 

Gelatinized Benzin. 

Gelatinized benzin is prepared as 
follows: 120 parts white soap are dis- 
solved in a liter bottle in 180 parts hot 
water, 30 parts spirits of ammonia 
added, and the whole brought, with 
water, to i lit., then filled up with 
benzin, and well shaken through. 
One teaspoonful of this solution is 
mixed in a i liter bottle with a little 
benzin; when well mixed, the bottle 
is gradually filled, under continued 
shaking, with benzin. With this 
gelatin any stains may be removed 
without injury to the most delicate 
colors. The gelatinized benzin vola- 
tilizes with difficulty. 

" Mosquito Oil." 

01. Picis liquidad ? i. 

01. Olivffi.: ji. 

01. Menth. puleg §88. 

Spt. Camph § as. 

Glycerini J ss. 

Acid, carbolic! '. 3ij. 

Shake well together. 

ANOTHER. 

The Angler vouches for a mixture 
which, it says, is effectual in protect- 
ing from the attacks of mosquitoes: 

Olive oil 8 parts. 

Oil of pennyroyal 2 " 

Glycerin l part. 

Water of ammonia 1 *• 

To be mixed and shaken before ap- 
plying to the face and hands. Avoid 
getting the mixture in the eyes. 

Mixture for Whooping Cough. 

Tinct. Belladonnae 3 v. 

Tinct. Valerian-, 

Tinct. Digitalis aa gr. Ixxv. 

For a child two years old, begin 
with five drops daily; increase by nve 
drops daily, until the dose reaches 
thirty drops. For older children the 
initial dose and increase per diem 
may be 10 drops. Tr. of musk may be 
used in the place of valerian when the 
latter is not tolerated.— H. Bogeb, in 
Union nUdicale, 

Formula for Terpene. 

Terpene 3 iss. (by weight). 

Alcohol (85^ ... 1 V. 
Water | iss. 

Two teaspoonf uls daily in divided 
doses, with meals. — Germain SfeK in 
Bev. m4d, Frang. et 4tran, 
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SALT IN ORNAMENTATION. 

C. F. Holder (in Sci. Amer.) says, 
in speaking of the curious mineral in- 
crustations derived from the springs 
of the Yellowstone Park, that without 
going as far, very beautiful decorative 
effects can oe produced by placing a 
little salt and water in a glass (or other 
convenient vessel). After a day or 
two a sHght mist will be seen upon the 
glass which wiQ grow hourly, until 
the glass will shortly present the ap- 
pearance shown in the illustration, the 
glass being enlarged to twice its thick- 
ness, by the deposit of beautiful salt 
crystals. A dish must be placed below 
the glass to limit the ** creeping " ten- 
dency of the crystals. By the intro- 
duction of colored inks, any desired 
shade of crystals can be obtained. 

[See page 208 for iUafttratlon.l 

BURETTE HOLDER. 

A NEW burette holder, so constructed 
that the graduation of the burette is 
not covered by it, has been devised by 
Franz Hugershoff of Leipzig. It has 
the additional advantage that the bu- 
rette may be easily removed from or 
put back into the clamp. It may be 
nad either with one or with two arms. 
^Chem. CentraWL, No. 30. 

[See illustration on page 908.] 

PORTABLE SAND-BATHS. 

The accompanying illustrations rep- 
resent a form of portable sand-baths, 
devised by Prof. Riidorff, and made 
in two sizes, the heating surface of 
the smaller one being 10x6^ inches, 
that of the larger 26ix6i inches. 
Heat is applied by means of a coil 
of gas pipe, perforated at suitable 
distances. Both ends of the pipe 
are provided with adjustable fitting, 
but so that one end is closed while 
the other is open, and is connected 
with the supply of gas, the fitting 
at this end beinf; provided with suit- 
able inlets for air to mingle with the 
gas. The coil of pipe may be raised 
or lowered, and fastened at any height 
in the stirrups through whch it passes, 
whereby the temperature may be 
graduated. — Chem. Zeit,y No. 67. 

[See Illustration on page 206.] 



A New Method Detecting Oil of 
Turpentine in Essential Odls, Bal- 
, eto. 



A NEW work by Dr. Hermann Hager 
has just come to hand, the title of 
whicn^ translated into English, is: 
Chemical Reactiona for the Detection 
of Oil of Turpentine in Ethereal Oils, 
6alsam8f etc. For Chemists, Apothe- 
caries, Druggists, and Manufacturers 
of Ethereal Oils * Dr. Hager finding 
himself, in February, 1885, in the \m- 
wonted enjoyment of literary leisure, 
took up the subject of the detection of 
oil of turpentine in essential oils, which 
he had repeatedly studied without find- 
ing any reliable methods. After forty 
days of continued and useless labor, 
he happened to bethink himself of a 
peculiar behavior of ethereal oils to- 
wards resins, but no tangible results 
were obtained even then, until he hap- 
pened to experiment with resin of 
guaiac, which finally turned out to be 
the key to the mystery. The result of 
his experiments is laid down in the 
work above quoted, and any one who 
wishes to obtain a full insight into the 
method and its practical apphcation 
should be in possession of the original. 
For those who cannot obtain or make 
use of it. the following abstract will be 
serviceable. 



* Chemitche Reaetionen turn NachtoeUe dea Ttr- 
pentindls in dun cttherischen Oelen in BaUamen, 
etc. FAr CKemiker, Apoth^ker^ Drogiaten^ und 
FaJbrikanten cttherischer 0»l«. Von Dr. Hermann 
Hager. 8?o, Berlin (Springer), 1865, pp. 166. 



The puaiac reaction is based upon the 
behavior of many essential oils to- 
wards oil of turpentine, in stimulating 
or starting the ozonizing power of the 
latter. There are, however, many 
other essential oils which possess this 
power but feebly or lack it altogether. 

In a genera] way — omitting debails 
for the present— the behavior of an es- 
sential oil towards resin of guaiac in 
presence or in absence of oil of turpen- 
tine, is shown by the following reac- 
tions: 

1. In absence of oil of turpentine. 
Put a small pinch of f reskly powdered 
resin of guaiac into a test-tube (A), add 
1 C.c. (or 25 drops) of oil of spike laven- 
der, and heat to near boiling, then re- 
move the test-tube, so that the undis- 
solved resin may settle. The oil will 
then be observed to have a yellow color. 

2. In presence of oil of turpentine. 
Put a small pinch of freshly powdered 
resin of guaiac into a test-tube (J^, add 
1 C.c. (or 26 drops) of oil of spike lav- 
ender and 5 drops of rectified oil of 
turpentine, then Doil or heat to near 
boiung, and remove the test-tube as 
before. The oil wiU then be found to 
have a deep violet tint. 

The tint of the oil may often be bet- 
ter observed by adding to the oil, after 
heating, 1 to 2 C.c. of chloroform, 
amy lie alcohol, absolute ethyl alcohol, 
benzol, etc. In many cases the oil may 
be diluted before boiling. 

Hectified oil of turpentine, when 
boiled alone with resin of guaiac and 
alcohol, acquires only a yellow color. 
Or when boiled with resin of guaiac 
alone, it remains almost colorless, and 
does not become strongly yellow, nor 
does it show any color after cooling. 

The oil of spike, therefore, which was 
present in the above reck^tion (No. 2), 
exerted a peculiar action upon the oil 
of turpentine, which Dr. Hager as- 
sumes to be an ozonizing one, and in 
consequence thereof the violot tint ap- 
peared. 

While oil of spike is thus able to 
bring about this reaction, there are 
many other oils which fail to produce 
it. In order, therefore, to show the 
presence of oil of turpentine in such 
oils, it becomes necessary to add to them 
a small proportion of some oil which 
possesses the ozonizing power. 

For the purpose of studying or car- 
rying out these reactions, essential 
oils may be divided into three classes: 

1. Oils which themselves are in- 
clined to produce ozone. The most 
prominent of these is oil of turjfentine, 
particularly when rectified. Thisproj)- 
erty is possessed in a less degree by oil 
of tansy, rue, juniper berries, san- 
tonica, and those of several mints. 
Dr. Eager calls these *'Ozonopro- 
thym-Oele" (= **oils inclined to pro- 
duce ozone")- It might be permissi- 
ble to employ the term '^ ozonogenic 
oils " in Enghsh. 

2. Oils which themselves are not 
** ozonogenic," but are capable of ex- 
citing the ozonogenic power in oil of 
turpentine, particularly with the aid 
of neat, causing the latter to color 
resin of guaiac blue or violet. Dr. 
Hager calls these oils '' Stimulatoren," 
that is, ** stimulatory oils." Such oils 
are many varieties of oil of citronella, 
spike, calamus, cedar wood, etc. 
Whether an oil is strongly stimula- 
tory or only feebly so, is ascer- 
tained as follows: Boil a pinch of 
resin of guaiac with a few drops of 
alcohol, add 1 C.c. of oil of turpentine, 
and then add a few drops of the re- 
spective oil. If a dark violet color 
appears at once, the oil is strongly 
stimulatory. If it needs to be warmed 
or boiled to produce the tint, it is 
feebly stimulatory. 

Some of these stimulatory oils must 
be kept on hand for carrying out 
the reaction. Dr. Hager found th: t 
some commercial oil of calamus is 
stimulatory; this variety he calls 
Oleum Calami normale. He also found 
commercial oil of citronella to have 



this property in a high degree, and 
recommends it for this purpose. As 
feebly stimulatory he recommends oil 
of cedar, santal, and spike. Of course, 
before any such oil can be placed 
among the stock of reagents, it must 
be shown, itself, to be free from oil of 
turpentine, which is proved by its 

groducing no violet or blue tint when 
eated with resin of guaiac alone. 
3. Oils which benave indifferent 
when brought in contact with resin of 
g^uaiac and oil of turpentine. Dr. Ha- 

§er calls these **Adiaphoren." 'In- 
ifferent" or ** Non-ozonizing Oils" 
might be a suitable English term. 

Sometimes different orands of one 
and the same oil were found to belong 
to different classes; and rectified oim 
usually showed a different behavior 
from the natural oils. The fact is, 
each oil must be studied by itself, and 
Dr. Hager himself states that much 
more extended researches are neces- 
sary to clear up every point. Yet he 
has already brought forward such an 
array of analytical proofs of the reli- 
ability of the new method, giving in 
detail the reactions obtained with 
more than 100 essential oils, that its 
great utility is even now amply demon- 
strated. 

As it has been stated above, the 
presence of oil of turpentine in the 
stimulatory oils is very easily de- 
tected. In the non-ozonizing oils it is 
also readily discovered by adding a 
little of a stimulatory oil. Somewhat 
more difficult, however, is the detec- 
tion of oil of turpentine in the ozono- 
genic oils (oil of turpentine being itself, 
of course, excepted). These latter oils 
reauire some modification of the test in 
order to distinguish between the pure 
oil and that containing turpentine. In 
such cases recourse may be had to some 
oils which are **antiozonoprothym," 
that is, which neutrahze the ozoniz- 
ing power, like some varieties of oil 
mace. Or fe^ly stimulatory oils may 
be added, and the solution diluted 
with petroleum benzin, either alone 
or mixed with other liquids. When 
petroleum benzin is used, boiling is 
always necessary. On the other hand, 
boiling is generaUy to be avoided in 
the case of the ozonogenic oils, when 
diluted with benzol, chloroform, or 
alcohol. 

To carry out the reaction, the fol- 
lowing reagents and apparatus are 
necessary. 

1. Cruae Resin of Gu^aiac, in pieces. 
If purified by alcohol, or kept for some 
time in powder, it is useless. The 
proper quantity needed for a set of 
experiments not extending over more 
than two days may be ruboed to pow- 
der, and must be kept from sun-light. 
It is best, however to powder a bttle 
separately for each test. The powder 
should have a grayish-white color. 
A pinch of it, mixed with 1 C.c. each 
of oil of turpentine and absolute alco- 
hol, should not acquire a violet tint, 
not even on boilmg; the solution 
should be merely yellow. The amount 
to be used for each test is about ^2^ 
grains (0.12 to 0.15 Gm.). To save 
space, we sbaU call this reagent here- 
after simply ** guaiac." 

2. Rectified Oil of Turpentine,-— T\nB 
should not be old, perfectly limpid 
(and therefore not hydrated), and 
should not have been in contact with 
wood. Old or hydrated oil becomes 
bluish with alcohol and guaiac. Its 
proper condition is tested by heating 
it with alcohol and guaiac, as statea 
above. We shall designate this re- 
agent by the abbreviation ** Turp." 

3. Two or three Stimulatory Oils, a 
strong one, say oil of citronella, and a 
weak one, say oil of spike, oil of cedar, 
and oil of santal. How their power 
should be tested has been mentioned 
before. 

4. Some Diluents, either to enable 
the operator better to recognize the 
tint ot the liquid, or to facilitate the 
solution of the guaiac and oil. Such 
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diluents are: anhydrous alcohol, 
chloroform, amylic alcohol, benzol, 
petroleum- benzin. 

5. A Dropping Glass for absolute 
alcohol. 

6. Narrow Test-tvbeSj about tV ii^cl^ 
wide and at least 4 inches long. They 
must be perfectly dry inside, to pre- 
vent the powdered guaiac from adher- 
ing to the sides, when poured in. 

7. A small Porcelain Mortar^ glazed 
inside. 

8. A Petroleum Lamp with circular 
burner. As it is often dangerous to 
heat volatile, inflammable liquids to 
boiling over a naked flame. Dr. Hager 
strongly recommends holding the test- 
tubes over the chimney of a petro- 
leum lamp, best so that both test- 
tubes are held obliquely over it at the 
same time, in order to expose them to 
the same conditions. If a naked flame 
must be used, longer test-tubes (ab. 
■\Y wide and about 6' long) should be 
used. 

Whenever ** guaiac" alone is men- 
tioned hereafter, a quantity of about 
2 or 2i grains of the freshly-prepared 
powder is meant. When any liquids 
axe mentioned, and no other quantities 
are specially directed, 1 cubic centi- 
meter (ab. 16 minims) is understood in 
each case. In most cases the liquids 
may be taken by drops, 1 C.c. being 
about to equal to 24 large or to 30 
small drops. 

The reaction itself is performed as 
follows: 

Take two of the test-tubes, of which 
one should be marked with a diamond 
or with ink (made lasting by holding 
over a flame). Both are grasped be- 
tween the thimib and index-finger of 
the left hand, and powdered guaiac 
placed in both. 10 to 20 drops of 
abs. alcohol are then added to each (an 
equal amount to each), and afterwards 
the oil. Or the oil may be added 
directly to the ^aiac. Into the test- 
tube provided with a mark (which we 
shall always desi^ate, after Dr. Ha- 
ger, with J?, while the other will be 
meant by -4.), 3 or 4 drops less of the 
oil to be tested are added, next 4 large 
or 5 small drops of Turp. are poured 
in, so that both test-tubes contain equal 
volumes of liquid. If any diluent is 
added, an amount of about 1 C.c. is 
used. 

In the case of highly expensive oils, 
half the quantities of the reagents and 
proportionately smaller test-tubes may 
be used. 

As the various diluents, in the case 
of many oils, do not always behave 
alike, it is best, when repeating the 
test on one and the same oil, to vary 
the diluent each time. 

The relative quantities of the re- 
agents and other ingredients which 
may be used under different circum- 
stances are the following: 



drops more of the stimulatory oil are 
added, or the mixture gently warmed 
(to 86*'-104^-140'* F.), until the color 
in B changes. This warming is done 
by placing the test-tube into a beaker 
containing a volume of water li to 2 
inches high, and standing on a layer 
of sand over a water-bath heated by a 
lamp. A thermometer should also be 
placed in the beaker. The heat is al- 
ways continued until the contents of 
test-tube B (containing the added 
turp.) exhibit a change or darkening 
of color. 

When boiling is prescribed, this is 
imderstood literally. When the liquid 
is covered with a foam about i inch 
in height, it should be withdrawn 
from tne flame. Sometimes a repeated 
boiling is of advantage. 

When a diluent is needed. Dr. Hager 
prefers benzol. Benzin has the pro- 
perty of retarding the action of the 
ozonogenic oils, but^ as it is a poor 
solvent of the guaiac, each C.c. of it 
should be diluted witn 15-20 drops of 
abs. alcohol to obtain a clear liquid. 
Whenever the mixture of guaiac. oil, 
and diluent is turbid, absol. alcohol 
should be used, of which 15-20 drops 
will usually produce a clear solu- 
tion. 

When examining ozonogenic oils by 
the aid of stimulatory oils, the change 
of color produced in test-tube B is 
followed after one, two, or three min- 
utes by a change of color in the test- 
tube A (to which no turp. had been 
added), although the liquid was free 
from turp. If this interval were not 
longer than 10-30 seconds, the presence 
of turp. would be indicated, unless the 
color in the two test-tubes varies 
considerably, as, for inst., carmine 
and bluish-violet, reddish-violet and 
blue. Such difl!erences speak for the 
absence of turp. There are also some 
few cases in which the contents of A 
assume a dark, and those of B a lighter 
color. If these tints differ, the ab- 
sence of turp. must be assumed in such 
cases likewise. 

The results obtainable with one and 
the same oil may be varied in mfiiny 
ways. Either the oil may be directly 
boiled with the guaiac, or it may first 
be boiled with 10-20 drops of abs. 
alcohol, and the oil added to the hot 
or cold solution ; after awhile, the 
boiling may be repeated. These ap- 
parently identical experiments often 
yield different results. Sometimes the 
choice of the diluent is of importance. 
When compelled to repeat a test with 
modifications, the diluent should be 
varied each time, or heat should be 
avoided, or some other previously used 
manipulation altered. 

An essential condition in using this 
method of examination is to make 
each pair of tests (A and B) under equal 
conditions (the only difference being a 



Tkst-tubb. 


OUAIAC. 

Grains. 


ABS. ALC.* 

Drops. 


£88. Otl. 
Drops. 


Turp.* 
Drops. 


4-6 


Diluent.* 
Drops. 

80 
80 


Stim. Oil. 
Diops. 


I. A 
B 


ab. 2 
ab. 2 


10-20 
10-20 


28-80 
24-26 


1-5-10 
1-5-10 


11. A 
B 


ab. 1 
ab. 1 


8-15 
8-15 


14-16 
18-13 



2-8 


15 
15 


1-2-4 
1-2-4 


III. A 
B 


ab. i 

ab. i 


20-80 
20-80 


6-7 
6-7 



1-2 






l-*2-8 
1-2-3 


IV. A 
B 


ab. g 
ab.| 


15-20 
15-20 


3-4 
8^ 




1 






1-2 
1-2 



* None of these liquids must liave been in contact with wood. 



In the case of very expensive oils, 
scheme III. or IV. will answer. 

The test-tube containing the mixture 
of the oil and reagents without tiu*- 
pentine is designated by A; that con- 
taining, in addition, the turpentine, 
with B, 

When it happens that mixtures con- 
taining ** non-ozonizing" oils, in both 
test-tubes A and B, show a yellow 
color after boiling, and it becomes 
necessary to add a stimulatory oil 
(such as oil of citronella), this should 
be added onl^r in single drops (1-2-3), 
if it is energetic. If no change of color 
occurs in B after 6 minutes, 1, 2, or 3 



few drops of turp. in B) and at the 
same time. 

When purchasing oils to be used as 
stimulators, samples of them should 
first be examined to ascertain their 
power, since commercial lots vary. 

As an example of the practical ap- 
plication of the method, we select, 
from Dr. Hager's work^ a portion of 
the section treating of Oil ofixivender. 

I. Oil of Lavender, finest (old). — 
Mixture of oil and guaiac heated on 
water-bath to 140° C. A remains col- 
orless, B becomes blue. On cooling, 
A is light-blue, B dark-blue. After 
addition of chloroform, A is light-blue, 



B dark violet-blue. After an hour 
same color. On heating now again, 
A becomes yellowish, B very dark 
blue. This latter appearance is of 
importance, as it seemi; to show that 
oil of turpentine is absent, although 
the previous reaction appeared to show 
its presence. Hence the test is varied 
thus: 

Guaiac, oil, and benzol are put into 
the test-tubes cold. After 5 minutes 
B acquires a blue tint, while A is yel- 
low; in 15 minutes, A is yellow, B 
dark blue ; after 15 minutes, a faint 
violet tint appears also in A, becom- 
ing gradually pale-blue, and in about 
45 nunutes dark-blue. 

0)mparing these results with those 
obtained with the next sample (and 
with several others described in detail 
by the author, but omitted here), the 
present sample probably contains a 
small quantity (not over 3 per cent) of 
oil of turpentine. 

II. Oleum LavandulcB (old). Guaiac 
agitated with oil, result a turbid mix- 
ture. On boiling, A is yellowish, jB 
green. After adding chloroform, A 
and B are yellow; after boiling, A and 
B are yellow, the latter a little deeper. 
After adding 10 drops abs. alcohol and 
boiling, A and B yellow and clear. 
Set aside for 7 hours : A yellow, B 
brownish-yellow. Again boiled, A re- 
mains yeUow. B acquires violet tint, 
becoming dark-violet. This oil, there- 
fore, is *^stimulatory." 

Beaction varied : Guaiac boiled with 
15 drops abs. alcohol, oil. and benzol 
(1 C.c. each) : A and JB yellow. After 
adding 2 drops oil of citronella and 
heating to boiling, A yellow, B dark- 
blue, the tints bemg persistent. 

These differences of color, in both 
of the above reactions, prove the total 
absence of oil of turpentine. 

III. Oleum Lavanduke (old). Guai- 
ac, oil, and chloroform, heated to 
158** F., acquire a green tint. Setai^ide 
for 15 hours, A contains ayellow layer 
surmounted by a small (1.5 Mm. thick) 
bluish layer. In B the bluish layer is 
twice as high, the lower layer is yel- 
low. Gn boiling, both A and B be- 
come dark-violet. Variations ; 

(a) Guaiac and oil set in the water- 
bath: at 185'-li>4'* F., a greenish-yel- 
low color; A and B are dear. Atter 
adding benzol, A is turbid; B clear and 
greenish; at 158°-167° F., both are 
bluish-violet, A is turbid, B clear; on 
boiling, A and B are dark-blue. 

Gil of turpentine is therefore pres- 
ent. To make sure, the reaction is 
varied again in several ways: 

(6) Guaiac, oil, and benzol are put 
into the test-tube (guaiac setthng firm- 
ly on bottom). Heatingto 140° F. pro- 
duces bluish tint. Set aside for 15 
hours, A and B are alike, each con 
taining two layers, the upper one blu- 
ish, the lower yellow. On boiling, A 
is violet, with yellowish tint, B more 
bluish-violet. 

(c) Guaiac boiled with 10 drops abs. 
alcohol; mixed with oil, amylic alco- 
hol, and 3 drops of oil citronella; then 
set aside. After an hour, both A and 
B equally greenish with violet tint. 

(d) Guaiac and 15 drops abs. alcohol 
boiled; mixed with oil, benzol, and 5 
drops of oil citronella. A and B yel- 
low, but B immmediately acquires a 
violet tint and A follows in half a 
minute, both being dark- violet after 4 
minutes. . 

This concurrent behavior in the 
four sets of reactions reveals, beyond a 
doubt, the presence of at least 10 per 
cent of oil of turpentine. , 

For further detaUs regarding tne 
application of the method we must 
refer the reader to the original. 

Volatility of Iodoform.— Mr. D. B. 
Dott says that iodoform los^f/xJ^^ 
per cent per hour when exposed to tne 
air in a thin layer at ordinary temper- 
atures. With the heat of a water-batn 
it loses 6.70 per cent in the hour. 
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A NEW SIPHON. 

The siphon here described has been 
devised by Bode and Wimpf for draw- 
ing acids, canstix; Uquids, etc. It 
has the advantage that it may be 
started by merely dipping the short 
end into the liquid and blowing into 
the opening at h. As will be seen from 
the cut, tne shorter leg is inclosed 
within a wider tube, the lower end of 
which contains a small ball (6) which 
serves as stopper. 

To start the siphon, the short leg is 
immersed in the liquid, and presently 
the latter will have risen inside to the 
same level at which it is in the vessel. 
The mouth is then applied to the orifice 
at hj and air blown m. The pressure 
of air on the column of hquid in the 
tube c wiU cause the ball b to fall into 
the orifice and to be firmly retained 
there. At the same time, the pressure 
will be communicated to the continua- 
tion of the column of liquid in the tube 
d, and liquid will begin to flow from 
the orifice/. Were tne blowing of air 
into h continued, the effect woiud sim- 
ply be that nearly all the liquid con- 
tamed in the siphon would be blown 
out through /. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to stop blowing as soon as the 
liquid begins to run from the long leg 
in a stream. The moment that no 
more air is blown in, and the pressure 
on the ball thereby removed , the latter 
will be sucked upwards and allow the 
liquid contained m the vessel to ascend 
the tube d. 

If it is desired to interrupt the flow, 
without taking the siphon out of the 
liquid, it is only necessary to blow 
strongly into the opening h until the 
siphon IS emptied. It may be started 
again as before. 

The opening at h should be kept 
closed, except when air is to be blown 
in. 

The lower fi^re shows the manner 
in which the siphon may be made a 
permanent attachment to vessels used 
for storing caustic or other liquids. 

[To prevent accidents from a regur- 
^tation of the liquid through the open- 
mg ^, which, under peculiar condi- 
tions, may sometimes happen, it will 
be better to connect the orifice hhy & 
stout rubber-tube with an empty bot- 
tle, and to blow air into the latter. 
Should any liauid accidentally regur- 
gitate, it will be projected into the 
bottle instead of into the mouth. It is 
true that the form of apparatus here 
described is less liable to cause such cm 
accident than most others, but the pre- 
caution we have given can do no 
harm. In the case of such siphons as 
are fixed air-tight into the neck of the 
vessel to be emptied, the risk of regur- 
gitation is greatly augmented, and 
the interposition of an empty bottle 
highly to DC recommended. — Ed. Am. 
Druoq.] 

APPARATUS FOR GENERATING 
OXYGEN GAS. 

The apparatus here described has 
been designed by Dr. Robert Muencke, 
of Berlin. It consists of an iron tube 
A, twelve inches long and one and a 
half inches internal diameter, closed at 
one end and open at the other. Near 
the closed end a smaller tube 6, inter- 
nal diameter five-sixteenths of an inch, 
forms the exit tube of the developed 
gas. The open end, after the interior 
has been filled half full of pow- 
dered chlorate of potassium, is closed 
by means of a cap and clamp. The 
inclosed salt is then evenly divided 
by shaking or tapping the tube, and 
heat applied by means of a sliding 
burner, oeginning at the end closed by 
the cap. 

This form of apparatus permits the 
employment of chlorate or potassium 
unmixed with other substances. It 
also enables the operator to interrupt 
the generation of gas at will, and to 
start it again at any moment,— Chem. 
Zeit, No. 63. 



Sublimated Serum and Albumen. 

In a paper by Mr. H. W. Jones 
relating nis experience in using serum 
of horse blood in preparing antiseptic 
gauze, and its comparison with an 
egg-albumen of corresponding specific 
gravity, the foUowmg interesting 
points are noted : 

**The difference between the so- 
lubility of mercuric albuminate in 
horse-blood serum and in solution of 
egg-albumen depends probably on the 
different mode of conibination of the 
albuminous matter with an alkali. 
By the addition of a small portion of 




Bode & Wimpf '8 siphon. 

potassium hydrate to a solution of 
egg-albumen, neutral potassium al- 
buminate apj)ears as a gelatinous pre- 
cipitate, which dissolves in the excess 
of albumen on shaking, and a solution 
so prepared closely resembles serum 
of horseblood in its reactions. 

** A curious point in relation to the 
subject is the slowness with which 
mercuric albuminate precipitates from 
a solution of egg-albumen in presence 
of an excess of the latter, and shows 
that much reliance cannot be placed 
on albumen when used as an antidote 




Muencke's Ozygeu Generator. 

in mercurial poisoning, beyond the 
fact of its acting as an emollient. To 
test this point, 100 C.c. was treated 
with 1 grain of mercuric chloride, and 
allowed to stand for fifteen minutes. 
It was then filtered rapidJy under 
pressure. The precipitate, when dried, 
only weighed 1.84 gramme, and the 
clear filtrate ultimately deposited very 
considerably. 

** Although a difference obviously 
exists between solution of albumen 
and serum of horse-blood, in the 
opinion of the writer this would not 
practically affect the substitution of 
one for the other, since the intention 
is te produce albuminate of mercury, 
which, per »e, is soluble to a certain ex- 
tent in all albuminous and saline 
fluids. 

* * For a convenient solution, one hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1.020 is rec- 
ommended, since it is strong enough for 
the preparation of the usual strength of 
gauze (1 to 100), and contains, in 
round numbers, seven per cent of al- 



bumen. The same solution may also 
be used for the preparation of dusting- 
powder or ointment. Unless mixed 
with starch and air-dried, the albumi- 
nate forms a homy mass, which can- 
not be finely powdered. An ointment 
may be made by mixing the moist 

Erecipitate with simple omtment, or, 
etter, a glycerite formed by using 
Glycerinum amyli in place of a fatty 
base. In any case, in preparing an 
ointment, sumcient albumen solution 
or serum must be used to completely 
combine with the mercuric chloride, 
and some means adopted for separat- 
ing the precipitate from the watery 
portion.'— C'/iem. Drugg, 

Natural Camphor-Oil. 
Mr. John Moss reported a number 
of interesting facts respecting this 
substance, at the Brit. Pharm. Con- 
ference. The natural camphor-oil of 
Japan is imported in cases containing 
two square tins, like castor-oil tins, 
each holding forty pounds. Examina- 
tion showed that the commercial oil 
is not always free from camphor 
gum. Specimens of the oil vary in 
color from colorless to black, the most 
common being pale straw-colc»r. The 
specific gravity varies from .898 in the 
colorless to .990 in the very dark, and 
no two consecutive tins have the same 
specific gravity. These variations are 
probably due to a hap-hazard way of 
running it off into the vessels in which 
it is shipped, and the variable propor- 
tion of camphor it contains is simi- 
larly due to the different temperatures 
at which it is separated— C/iem. and 
Drugg- 

Spurious Cubebs. 

Messrs. W. Elborne and H. Wilson 
lately undertook to discover the nature 
of the piperaceous fruit which has 
been found by Mr. Holmes and Mr. 
Kirby to be mixed with some samples 
of cubebs, and which produced oad 
effects, reported in the Lancet by Mr. 
B. Shillitoe. Piper crassifus has been 
determined to be the adulterant, and a 
further examination demonstrated 
that it contained no tannin, but did 
contain an essential oil, resin, and a 
very bitter glucoside. Which of the 
latter cause the harmful effects has not 
yet been detei mined. — Chem, and 
Drugg. 

Carbolic Add as a Test for Nitrates. 
According to Hager. when a crystal 
of carbolic acid is placed into pure con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, it at first 
floats, and ultimately dissolves with- 
out coloring the liquid. If the sul- 
phuric acid contains a trace of nitric 
or nitrous acid, a coloration takes 
place which is red, brown, or green, 
according to the degree of contamina- 
tion, but is always dark. If the sul- 
phuric acid contams water, it is neces- 
sary to heat it to between 50° and 70" 
C. — Pharm. Jour. 

Triethylamine, NCCaH*)^, resem- 
bles the sulphate of sodium, sulphate 
of calcium, and caustic lime m ite 
greater solubility in cold than in hot 
water. Its sensitiveness in this par- 
ticular is so great that Dr. Guthrie 
proposes {Lancet, July 19th, 1885) to 
utihze this property as a means of tak- 
ing the temperature of the human 
body. For this purpose, he suggests 
solutions, varying in strength from 
Q.VQ to twelve per cent by weight in 
water, contained in hermetically sealed 
glass-bulbs. Upon being heated, these 
solutions become turbid, those con- 
taining most alkali requiring least 
heat. A ten-por-cent solution becomes 
turbid at 72 F., an eight-per-cent 
solution at 76 F., and a four-per-cent 
solution at about 107.6° F., so that 
these and intermediate proportions 
cover the limits of the range of tem- 
perature of the human body. — Pharm. 
dotir. 
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ESTIMATION OF NITROGEN EST 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES. 

As we have shown in several previ- 
ous articles, the exact estimation of 
nitrogen in organic substances, which 
had previously been possible only by 
the more tedious operation of ignition 
with soda-lime, has been made one of 
the most simple chemical operations 
through Kjelaahl. All chemists who 
have carefully tested the process are 
agreed that it should supersede all 
ottier processes. 

O. Reitmair and A. Stutzer, of Bonn, 
who have to make large numbers of 
nitrogen determinations, have now 
also adopted the method exclusively, 
and have, moreover, pointed out the 
best arrangements for carrryine out 
a number of assays at one and the 
same time. We will give below the 
salient points of their paper. 

The organic substance is decom- 
posed in small glass flasks made of well 
annealed potash glass. For dry sub- 
stances, the authors recommend flasks 
of 200 C.c. (7 fl. oz.) capacity. For li- 
quid, such as milk, beer, wine, blood, 
etc., somewhat larger ones, of 250-300 
C.c. {9tolOfl. oz.). 

The weighed substance (not over 1 
Gm., audit as much as about 10^ of 
nitrogen is present, not more than 0.1 
or 0.2 Gm.) having been put into the 
flask, about 0.7 Gm. of oxide of mer- 
cury (taken by guess) is added, which 
aids the decomposition, according to 



Wilf arth, but does not take part in the 
reaction — and then 20 C.c. of pure con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. In the case 
of very fatty substances, a small piece 
of pure paraflSn is added, which will 
effectually prevent excessive foaming. 

Fuming sulphuric acid is never free 
from nitrogen, and therefore cannot 
be used here. 

As recommended by Blreusler, the 
flask is closed with a loose round hol- 
low glass-stopper drawn out to a point 
below. These hollow stoppers may be 
easily made out of a suitaole piece of 
glass-tubing. The flask or flasks are 
then placea in a slanting position upon 
wire-gauze, being supported by a wire- 
frame upon which tne necks rest. A 
thick layer of sand is placed on the 
table underneath, so that if one of the 
flasks should break, no serious dam- 
age would be done by the hot acid. 
Tnere should be a good draft over the 
flasks. 

The authors do not recommend to 
use a sand-bath, since the flasks, when 
heated upon sand, will soon be affected 
with fine scratches, and rapidly be- 
come useless. An ordinary Bunsen 
burner with wire-gauze cap (to pre- 
vent the flame from striking back) 
may be used. 

At first a very gentle heat is applied ; 
afterwards it is raised gradually to 
boiling and kept so until tne liquid has 
become quite colorless. When cold, 
the contents are cautiously diluted 
with a copious amount of water, 
whereby any crystallized mercurial 
salt present is completely dissolved. 
The liquid is now rinsed into the 
distilling flask 120 to 140 C.c. of a 
soda SDlution of 30-32° B. added. 



and then 25 Gm. of a solution of sul- 
phide of potassium (containing 40 Gm. 
in 1 liter) ; this is added for the pur- 
poses of precipitating the mercury as 
sulphide. 

The preparation of the soda solution 
at first gave the authors some diffi- 
culty, as the ordinary soda is too im- 
pure and the chemiciedly pure alkali 
too expensive. They finally found 
that E. Merck, of Darmstadt, fur- 
nished a sufficiently pure article, 100 
kilos of which cost 110 mark, and this 
is the article they used. 

During the heating of the organic 
substance with the sulphuric acid, the 
nitrogen of the former is converted 
into sulphate of ammonium, none of 
which is lost or escapes during the 
heating. All that is now reauired is 
to decompose this salt by an alkali (the 
soda solution above mentioned) and 
to distil the ammonia over into a 
known quantity of standard sulphuric 
acid, where it is finally determined by- 
find ing the quantity of sulphuric acid 
left unsaturated. 

The authors employ for the distilla- 
tion so-called Erlenmeyer fiasks (Fig. 
2), and prevent the spattering of any 
of the contents of the fiask into the 
condensing tube, by the arrangement 
shown in the cut. The condenser is 
not to be cooled. 

It consists of a tube, i inch wide and 
30 inch long, ending in a narrow bent 
tube which dips into the sulphuric 
acid contained in the receiver. The 





Reitmair & Stutzer's apparatus for assaying nitrogen. 

capacity of the whole tube is such that 
the contents of the beaker could never 
be aspirated back into the fiask. — Rep, 
d. Anal. Chem,, 1885, No. 14. 

A Permanent Solution of Ferrous 
Iodide. 

Mr. a. E. Robinson read a paper at 
the British Phannaceutical Conference 
in which he recommended a mode 
of forming a permanent solution of 
ferrous iodide. 

1. A solution of ferrous iodide eight 
times the strength of the oflScial syrup 
could be almost indefinitely preserved 
in a stoppered bottle, occasionally 
opened for purposes or sale, etc., by 
the addition or aqueous hypophos- 
phorous acid, equal m amount to only 
1 per cent of the anhydrous acid Ha- 
PO,. 

2. The same solution containing 1 
per cent of HaPOa, if freely exposed 
to the air in a bottle, would keep per- 
fectly for two months. 

3. If on continued exposure the so- 
lution became decomposed, the further 
addition of a few minims of acid would 
restore it to its original grass-green 
color, and make a perfectly clear solu- 
tion free from all deposit; this could 
be again repeated after further ex- 
posure resulting in decomposition. 

The folio wing formula was submitted 
as the outcome of these experiments : — 

Iodine 1,804 grains 

Iron wire 2 oz. 

Distilled water. 6 fl. oz. 

Hypophosphorous acid (con- 
taining 20 per cent of Ha- 
HPOO 3 fl. drachnns 



Digest the iodine, iron wire, and 
water at a gentle heat until combiiia- 
tion is complete, filter into the hypo- 
phosphorous acid, and add sufficient 
distilled water to miake 8 fl. oz. 

This will contain in each drachm 34.4 
grains of ferrous iodide, FI«, and, when 
added to simple syrup in the propor- 
tion of 1 part to 7 parts by measure, 
will form syrupus ferri iooidi of the 
Pharmacopoeia strength as regards 
ferrous iodide. 

N.B. — Care should be taken to en- 
sure the purity of the hypophosphor- 
ous acid,* as much of that prepared by 
the usual process, viz., by decompo- 
sition of hypophosphite of calcium with 
oxalic acid, contains oxalic acid as an 
impurity. This formula, it was added, 
is merely a suggestion; the addition, 
however infinitesimal, should first be 
made known and recognized, and it 
should remain with the medical pro- 
fession either to condemn or condone 
its usage. 

The application of the acid to the 
preservation of other substances nat- 
urally prone to decomposition was also 
examined and found to be very effect- 
ual. With syrupus acid, hydriodic, 
ammonli iodidum, pil. ferri iodidi, 
ung. potas. iodid., and solutions of the 
protosalts of iron it is of great service. 
The decomposition of a solution of sul- 
phate of iron is almost entirely pre- 
vented by its addition ; this fact will 
doubtless be of service in photographic 
work, where solutions of ferrous sul- 




phate and oxalate are in constant 
requisition.— CTiem. and Druggist, 

Ginger Pop. 

Takb 5i gallons water, f pound gin- 
ger root bruised, i ounce tfiirtaric acid, 
2i pounds white sugar, white of 3 
eggs well beaten, 1 small teaspoonful 
lemon oil, 1 ^ill yeast ; boil the root for 
30 minutes m 1 gallon of the water, 
strain off, and put the oil in while hot; 
mix. Make over night ; in the morning 
skim and bottle, keeping out sediment. 

Paraffin-Stoppers. 

Mr. Kirster, a German pharmacist, 
has recommended, in the Pharmaceii- 
tt8che Zeituna, the use of paraffin in 
place of corks or other stoppers for 
the hermetic sealing of bottles con- 
taining liquids which are prone to fer- 
ment or otherwise deteriorate by com- 
ing in contact with the air. This, he 
says, is particularly applicable to 
syrups or saccharine juices of all kinds. 
T?ney are poured, while hot, into per- 
fectly dry bottles, which are filled 
nearly up to the lip. They are then 
allowed to stand at rest until cold, 
during which time all air bubbles will 
rise to the surface. Finally, a small 
quantity of melted paraffin is poured 
over the top, where it forms a firm 
solid coat on cooling, about the tenth 
of an inch thick. Such a paraffin stop- 
per is easily removed when the con- 
tents of the bottle are required for use, 
and by collecting the paraffin it can 
be used again. 

* [For the preparation of pure hjrpophosphorous 
acid, see our remarlcs in Kbw Rkiuoiss for 1888^ 
page 281.— EJd. An. Druooist.] 
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EDITORIAL. 



The International Pharmaoopcdia. 

One of the most important features 
of the late International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress was the report of the 
International Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mittee and the discussions following 
the same. Since many of our readers 
may not remember the circumstances 
under which this committee was ap- 
pointed, we shall briefly relate them. 

Efforts to prepare an International 
Pharmacopoeia have been made at 
every Pbarmaceutical Congress since 
1867, but, up to the present, no practi- 
cal res lit had been obtained, though 
one draft was offered in 1874, which 
was, however, never completed. 

At the last Congress, held at London 
in 1881, it was resolved to appoint a 
Committe of two Representatives from 
every country,* to which should be 
entrusted the task of elaborating such 
a work. A portion of the Committee 

* Ireland and Hungary are separately repre* 
sented. 



was elected by the Congress from 
among the members present, and the 
remainder were elected or appointed 
afterward by their respective countries. 
The Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing (with personal titles omitted) : 
A. V. Waldheim (Austria), Presi- 
dent, A. Petit (France), J. Martenson 
Sussia), Vice-Presidents, R. Gk)def- 
)y (Austria), Secretary. 

Members : 

Austria: A. V. Waldheim; J. Ditt- 
rich. Belgium: N. Gille; L. Comeb's. 
Denmark: G. Lotze; P. Madsen. Eng- 
land : J. Redwood ; P. Squire. France: 
A. Petit; C. M6hu. Germany: C. 
Brunnengraber; C. Schacht. Greece: 
F. X. Landerer. Hungary: G. Jar- 
may; R. Egressi. Ireland: C. Tich- 
bome; H. Draper. Italy: N. Sinim- 
berghi; D. Vitale. Netherlands: Dr. 
Ankersmith; W. Stoder. Noruxiy: G. 
Hansen; W. Walther. Portugal: J. 
J. Alvez; J. U. de Veiga. Russia: J. 
Martenson; E. Rennard. Spain: (two 
^ntlemen whose names were illegible 
in the notice sent to the President). 
Sweden: W. Sebardt; L. Stahre. 
United States: J. M. Maisch; Ch. 
Rice. 

After the committee had been com- 
pleted, the President prepared a rough 
list of titles of drugs, cnemicaJs and 
preparations, such as he thought might 
form the basis of an International 
Pharmacopoeia, and sent them to the 
members of the Committee for criti- 
cism. On the basis of the notes thus 
submitted, he finally elaborated a draft 
which he presented at the late Con- 



It must be confessed that the appear- 
ance of this draft was a perfect surprise 
to the American members of the com- 
mittee and probably to many others, 
who had no intimation whatever that 
anything of the kind was contem- 
plated. It had been expected that, 
when the President had received all 
the criticisms of his draft from the 
different countries, a new circular 
would be issued combining all these 
documents, so that each member would 
have a better chance of surveying the 
whole draft and criticising the same. 
In our opinion, this would have ex- 
pedited the object materiall}^ as each 
member of the committee attending 
the congress at Brussels would have 
known all about the whole subject. 
Instead of this, Baron von Waldheim 
thought it advisable to elaborate, from 
the first notes received from the mem- 
bers, and with the aid of and reference 
to the different pharmacopoeias,* a 
complete draft, to be submitted to the 
congress. We cannot blame Mr. von 
Waldheim for doing so, as he probably 
had sufficient reasons. On ihe con- 
trary, we acknowledge that he has 
rendered very valuable services to the 
cause of pharmacopoeial uniformity, 
by his laborious compilation. 

It was, of course, not to be expected 
that this draft, unexamined and un- 
criticised by the other members, would 
be at once adopted en bloc. The only 
practical thing to do was to refer it 
back to the committee for discussion 
and further elaboration, and this was, 
in fact, done. 

To give a complete reprint or trans- 
lation of the draft in this paper would 
be at the present time unprofitable. 
We shall content ourselves with an 
account of the more salient features. 

Ri^ht here we want to express our 
conviction that an international phar- 
macopoeia, in the sense originallv in- 
tended, is an impossibihty, and im- 
practical^at least for many years to 
come. 

At one time, it was believed that all 
special national pharmacopoeias could 
be done away with, and that one inter- 

* All the latest editions were used, except in the 
case of the Spanish, the new edition of which, of 
the year 1884. has remained almost entirely un- 
noticed in pharmaceutical literature. 



national code could take their place. 
This view was held by some very promi- 
nent organizers of the first Congresses, 
as we know from personal acquaint- 
ance. The majority of those, however, 
who took any interest in the matter 
contended themselves with the project 
of getting up an international work 
which should be official and recognized 
in all countries, alonigside of the na- 
tional pharmacopoeia, and the intro- 
duction of which might gradually 
bring about greater uniformity in 
similar pr eparations of different coun- 
tries. We must confess that we see 
more drawbacks in the existence, side 
by side, of two pharmacopoeias than 
advantages. While we cannot, how- 
ever, reconcile ourselves, for the pres- 
ent, to the first feature, we thoroughly 
approve of the second, viz., the bring- 
ing about international uniformity, 
and believe this to be by far the more 
important and really practical one. An 
international pharmacopoeia should, 
in the first pla^e, aim at establishing 
general norms, according to which the 
pharmacopoeias of the different coun- 
tries may oe constructed, or to which 
they should gradually — yes, even very 
gradually— be approacned. In the 
second mace^ an agreement should be 
arrived^ at, regarding the identity, 
quahty. and strength of all powertul 
crude drugs and of such chemicals 
only as are not fully defined by the 
mere name; likewise regarding the 
strength of the different classes of 
pharmaceuticcd preparations (if this 
be possible) ; and pfiurticularly regard- 
ing the strength of the preparations 
of potent drugs. And lastly, some 
uniform rules regulating the nomen- 
clature should be established. 

That a unaminous vote on all these 
points will ever be reached is highly 
improbable. However^ if a gradual 
approach to uniformity is brought 
about, without depriving each phar- 
macopoeia of its individuality (since 
each one ought to be adapted to its own 
special people and climate), a great 
advantage will have been gained. And 
to this end we are willing and anxious 
to contiibute. 

We shall now turn to the draft pro- 
posed by Baron von Waldheim, and 
nrst say a few words about its nomen- 
clature. The author had much diffi- 
culty in selecting titles which might 
be supposed to De acceptable to all 
countries. The principal difficulty 
was presented by chemicals, for which 
three kinds of nomenclature are in 
vogue, in different pharmacopoeias, 
namely : (a) the new scientific chemical 
nomenclature (example: Ferrum sul- 
phuricum) ; (6) the Enghsh and Ameri- 
can system (example: Ferri sulphas) ; 
(c) the system of Berzelius (example : 
Sulphas ferrosus). As it was deemed 
impracticable to give all the names of 
one and the same preparation in the 
different pharmacopoeias, the author 
usually selected three, one from each 
of the above systems, and placed that 
which he considered in chief use first. 
He also added such synonyms as he 
considered necessary. 

As it often happens that certain ar- 
ticles (preparations, etc.) contained 
in this draft have a title coinciding 
with that contained in one or another 
pharmacopoeia, while the article or 
preparation differs in strength, it 
would become necessary, if this draft 
is finally adopted, to alter the strength 
of these articles in the several pharma- 
copoeias, so as to render the prepara- 
tion uniform with that of the inter- 
national pharmacopoeia. Or, if this is 
not done, the article understood by the 
international pharmacopoeia should, 
at least, never be dispensed without 
it is clearly understood that it is 
actually intended. 

Chemicals.— In our opinion there 
is no necessity whatever of including 
in an intemationai pharmacopoeia any 
chemicals of known and definite com- 
position, such as the following, which 
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are enumerated (with deBcription and 

tests), in Mr. v. Waldheim^s draft.* 

Acidum arseniosum^ — carbolicum, 

— chromicum, — salicylicum ; Anti- 
monii chloridum, — et Potassii tartras, 

— oxidum; Apomorphiae hydro- 
chloras; Arpenti nitras (cryst.); Atro- 
pina; Atropmae sulphas, — valerianas; 
Bismuthi subnitras ; Bromum ; Chloral ; 
Codeina: Colchieina; Coniina; Crea- 
sotum* Cuprum ammoniatum; Ferri 
chloridimi (cryst.) ; Hydrargyri chlor- 
idum corrosivum, — chlorioum mite, 

— iodidum rubrum, — iodidum 
viride, — oxidum flavum, — oxidum 
rubrum; lodoformum; lodum: Mor- 
phina; Morphinse acetas, — hydro- 
chloras, — sulphas; Oleum sabinse, — 
sinapis sethereum, — tiglii; Phospho- 
rus ;I*lumbi acetas, — iodidum; Potas- 
sii bromidum, — iodidum ; Santoninum ; 
Sodii arsenias (cryst.); Strychnina; 
StrychninsB nitras, — sulphas; Sul 
phuris iodidum ; Zinci acetas, — chlo- 
ridum, — oxidum, — sulphas, — vale- 
rianas. 

It is generally tmderstood and pro- 
vided for by the different pharmaco- 
poeias that all these, and many more 
definite chemicals should be of the high- 
est degree of purity practically attam- 
able. Hundreds of other chemicfd sub- 
stances might be mentioned which 
would deserve to be included in the 
above list with equal justice. Is it likely 
that the chloral dispensed in Austria 
or in the Argentine Republic, or in 
Japan, will materially differ in 
** strength " from that dispensed else- 
where ? Or, is it likely that a special 
chloral will be kept in stock, which 
may comply with some extra-refined 
requirement demanded by an interna- 
tional pharmacopoeia ? 

On the other hand, it is quite proper, 
and even necessary, to enumerate and 
define such substances as the follow- 
ing, which are also contained in the 
draft: 

Acida (mineral, liquid); Acidum 
benzoicum ; Aconitina (Gkrman, Eng- 
lish, and the cryst. Frenchj ; j^ther ; 
Alcohol (90;? and 70?^k Ammonia 
(water); Antimonii sulpnidum purifi- 
catum, — sulphidum rubrum; Anti- 
monium sulpnuratum ; Argenti nitras 
fusus; Argenti nitras mitigatusfusus; 
Chlorof ormum ; Digitalina (Grerman, 
French, and cryst^; Hydrargyrum 
ammoniatum; Potassa; Potassii cyan- 
id um; Veratrina. 

But this list should be extended 
much further. It should include all 

Sotent chemicals recognized by the 
ifferent pharmacox>ceias and known 
to be in use. For instance, if potassa 
is enumerated and defined, why should 
not soda be treated likewise ? 

Vegetable Drugs.—The following are 
contained in the draft : 

Aconitum (Napellus; leaves and 
roots ; we fail to see the utility; of men- 
tioning, specially, Luch varieties as 
'*A. tauricum vel neomontanum 
Wulf."). Aloe (only Cape and Barba- 
doesare recognized m the description; 
Aloe socotrina is given as one of the 
sources). Belladonna (leaves and root). 
Cannabis Indica. Cinchona (1. Cali- 
saya required to contain at least 2^ 
quinine ; 2. Pale bark : Loxa and Hua- 
naco, 9 species (some of them of doubt- 
ful value or existence), required to 
contain at least 1^ quinine; 3. Red 
bark, with at least 2. 5;?: quinine, which 
we regard as too little. (Pale bark 
should have been omitted entirely.) 
Colchicum (corm. and seed). Colo- 
cynthis. Conium (herb and ** dried 
ripe" fruit, for which the ** unripe" 
should have been named). Croton 
Tiglium (seed). Digitalis (leaves). 
Ergota. Filix mas (American species 
also recognized). Gratiola. Helleborus 
niger. Hyoscyamus (leaves and seeds). 
Ignatia. Ipecacuanha (the author of 
the name Uragoga Ipec. is H. Baillon, 
not ** H. Brn^O. Jalapa (there are 

* We quote the titles in the nomenclature famili&r 
to American pharmacists. 



several errors in the nomenclature; 
ExOjgenium is wrong, should be Exo- 
gonium). Lactuca virosa. Lauroce- 
rasus, Lobelia. Nicotiana. Nuz vom- 
ica. Papaver. Physostigma. Pul- 
satilla. Rhus Toxicodendron, Sabina. 
Scammonium (the author follows this 
heading by the misleading svnonym 
' ' Scammonia ; " next follows the name 
of the plant: Convolvulus Scammo- 
nium (should be Scammonia). Scilla. 
Stramonium (leaves and seeds). Vera- 
trum album and viride. 

OumSj ResinSy and Oum-i^esins de- 
rived from Vegetable Drugs, — Cambo- 
gia. Euphorbium. Opium (*'10 
parts, dried with a gentle heat, should 
contain not more than 8-10 parts of 
water, and at least 10 parts of pure 
morphine." This nassage reads thus 
in the original: ** Opii 100 partes, leni 
colore siccatcB neplu^quam 8-10 partes 
Aquce et ad minimum 10 partes Mor- 
phini puri contineant^ Does this 
mean that fresh opium should lose by 
gentle drying not more than B-10 parts 
of water, or that 100 parts opium, after 
being gently dried, may sttll contain 
8-10 parts of water ?>. Resina Jala- 
pae. Kesina Podophylli. 

Aninuil Z>ruflrs. —Cantharis. The 
phaimaceutical portion of the draft 
and other criticisms, are reserved for 
a future comment. 



Antip3rrin. 

It is reported that the consumption 
of this new antipyretic has already as- 
sumed undreamed-of proportions, and 
that it is gradually and surely displac- 
ing quinine as a remedy for reducing 
high temperature. We have received 
a number of inquiries during the past 
six weeks, partly from pharmacists, 
and partly from physicians, asking for 
further information regarding the new 
drug. In order to satisfy these in- 
quirers, the chemical and medical 
history of the drugs, so far as avail- 
able at present, is given in a condensed 
form in the following, which is chiefly 
based upon our previous notes on the 
subject (Am. Druqg., 1884, 239, et al. I.) 
and upon the Jahresbericht iiber die 
Fortschritte der Pharm^ikotfwrapie von 
Dr. Ed. Rud. Robert, 1885, p. 312 sqq. 

Regarding the classification of fever- 
remedies, this author correctly re- 
marks that, at the present time, it is 
no longer correct to class all fever- 
remedies together. Such as have a 
specific curative effects in intermit- 
tents must be grouped separately, and 
may form the quinine group. The 
others, which have no effect upon 
malarial fevers, but merely lower tem- 
perature, form the second or antipyrin 
group. 

Chemistry of Antipyrin, 

Dr. Ludwig Knorr, of the University 
of Eh'langen, discovered a new series of 
bodies, having, as a common origin, a 
hvpothetical base, called by the author 
chtnizin, to which is assigned the con- 
stitution:* 
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One of the derivatives of this hyjK)- 
thetical radical is methyl-oxy-chimzin, 

* Which may also be written thus (see An. Dr., 
18&1 289): 
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which differs from chinizin in this, that 
the hydrogen atom distinguished in 
the formula by the sign t is replaced 
by methyl (Cfl»), and the two hydro- 
gen atoms distmguished by the sign ;, 
replaced by one molecule of oxygen. 



CgHioNt 

chinizin 



becomes CiaHioN«0 

methy l-oxy-chiciizin. 



CH.(t) 



If this methyl-oxy-chinizin is heated 
with an excess of phenyl-hydrazin to 
170° C, or to boiling, two molecules of 
it unite with elimination of two atoms 
of hydrogen, and form di-methyl-oxy- 
chinizin, or antipyrin, 

2 mol. of chinizin antipyrin hvdtx>geii. 

The name antipyrin was chosen be- 
cause its proper cnemical name is too 
uncouth for ordinary conversation. 

The aqueous solution of antipyrin 
gives two characteristic reactions. 
Ferric chloride colors it deep-red (like 
most chinizin derivatives). Nitrous 
acid produces in its dilute solution a 
bluisn-green tint; in a concentrated 
solution it causes the separation of 
green crystals. The latter reaction is 
still visible in dilutions of 1 in 10,000; 
the ferric chloride reaction in dilutions 
of 1 in 100,000. 

According to Mara^liano, the best 
reagent for antipyrin is iodized iodide 
of potassiiun (a solution of iodine in 
iodide of potassium), which yields a 
red color in solutions containing as 
little as 1 in 100,000. The drug may 
thus be recognized, even in the urine, 
if it be acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The resulting tint is reddish-brown. 

Physiological Effects, — Antipyrin 
exerts no influence on the spleen. In 
healthy man it lowers the temperature 
of the body only a few tenths of a 
degree, never beiow the lowest limit 
of the normal temperature. The ex- 
cretion of nitrogen by the urine is 
diminished in healthy man as well as 
during fever. After large doses, a con- 
sideraole increase of tne compound 
sulphuric acids is noticeable in the 
urine, amounting sometimes to one- 
half of the total acid. It is, therefore, 
probable that antipyrin appears in the 
urine as antipynn-sulpnuric acid. 
Free antipyrin may be distilled over 
with steam. But no antipyrin can be 
detected in the distillate from urine 
after taking it. If, however, the copu- 
lated sulphuric acids in the urine be 
split up by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid, and the excess of acid then be 
neutralized with soda, antipyrin will 
readily pass over into the distillate. 
When larger quantities of the drug 
are given, it may be detected in the 
urine itself without distillation (Fr. 
MiUler). After internal administra- 
tion, it generally appears in the urine 
after three hours; the largest amount 
is passed during the fourth^ but it is 
not completely eliminated after 24, or 
even 36 hours (Maragliano; J. J- 
Hage). It cannot be detected in the 
saliva or the perspiration (J. «/. Hagey, 

Therapeutic ^ecf.— Antipyrin, ad- 
ministered to adults in 3 doses, given 
one hour apart, of 1.66 to 2 Gm. (25 to 
30 grains) each, promptly subdues 
every kind of fever, generaUy without 
collateral effects (W. Filehne). 

To children it may be administered 
in the same manner. The proper dose 
for them is about as many deci- 
grammes (li grains) as the child's age 
amounts to {Penzoldt; E. Sartonus). 

In phthisical cases, the remedy acts 
very promptly and uniformly, ana is 
far ahead of any other antipyretic so 
far known. The relief afforded m 
these cases is quite remarkable; op- 

Eression and sensation of heat in tne 
ead, and gastric discomfort disappear 
entirely. No secondary effects, fiucn 
as noise in the ears, dizziness, nau- 
sea, etc., make their appearance. 

By continued use patients fPV^ff 
to become somewhat habituated to «• 
As much as 6 Gms. (76 grains) peroay 
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are easily borne even by the very sick. 
"When the temperature falls, sweating 
occurs, but on rising aeain, this symp- 
tom is absent. Eventne first sweat- 
ing may be prevented by administer- 
ing agaHcin at the same time as 
antipyrin {Meissen; L. v, Hoffer, 
etc.). 

The quantity of ainiricin, recom- 
mended by Carl v. Norden for this 
purpose is 5 milligrammes (ab. A grain) 
once or twice hypodermically. Atro- 
pine may also be used. 

According to E. Rapin, the remedy 
always causes more or less nausea. 
-A. Oier observed it to produce vomit- 
ing only sometimes in children, never 
in the case of adults. Manv other ob- 
servers state that nausea is out rarely 
produced. 

Another disease in which antipyrin 
is of the greatest service is typhus. In 
inflammatory rheumatism it has also 
been found to be of great service in 
keeping the temperature down. In 
one case, where 17 Gm. (270 grains) 
were administered in the course of 40 
hours, the temperature remained 
almost constantly at the normal point ; 
and the general condition of the 
patient was much improved during 
this period. But it has no curative 
effect upon .the disease (Alexander). 
LenhartZf however, obtained such 
favorable effects that he re- 
gards antipyrin even as a better 
sp>ecific in this disease than 
salicylic acid. Nearly all au- 
thorities agree that it is use- 
less as a remedy in intermit- 
tents. 

Antipyrin produces not un- 
frequently a peculiar exanthe- 
matous eruption, generally 
resembling measles (Alexan- 
der; P. Ernst); sometimes 
resembling scarlatina (E. Biel- 
schowaky) or urticaria (Alexan- 
der). This eruption is some- 
times accompanied by fever 
(A. Cahn). 

Mode of Administration. 

The best form is in solution, 
to be given per os. It may 
either be dissolved in plain or 
sweetened water, or combined 
w ith some flavoring ingredient. 
A good vehicle is syrup of rasp- 
berries (Syrupus Rubi Idsei), 
syrup of lemon, simple ehxir, 
compound elixir of taraxacum, 
or wine. If the latter is used, 
each dose should be dissolved 
in it immediately before being 
administered, as the drug 
causes the precipitation of the 
coloring matter of the wine on stand- 
ing. 

Hypodermic itijections have been 
tried, but have been found quite pain- 
ful. Quite recently, however. Dr. 
Westbrook has reported two cases of 
sunstroke successfully treated by hy- 
podermic injections of antipyrin, m 
doses of twenty to thirty grains, in 
form of a fifty per cent solution, by 
which but little irritation was pro- 
duced. 

It may, however, be administered 
per rectum with good success. 



fer to himself a part of the reputation 
of the store and Dusiness of the plain- 
tiff which also belongs to the plaintiff 
as really and as truly as his name or 
his personal property of which he is 
the actual owner. 

** Third. The mode and manner of 
the use by the defendant of the name 
of theplsontiffare such as oftentimes 
to deceive, and because liable to 
deceive, and thus benefit the de- 
fendant at the expense of the plain- 
tiff, such use must be held to be un- 
lawful. 



The Committee on Adulterations and 
Deteriorations of the Pennsylvania 
Pharm. Assoc., at its last meeting, re- 
marked in the course of its report : 

'*The bonanzas of. adulteration and 
deterioration were found, not in the 
shops of our regular apothecaries, but 
in tne stocks of physicians who supply 
their own medicines. We found rancid 
and decomposed ointments; fluid ex- 
tracts which were hardly respectable 
tinctures; fermented syrups; sweet 
spirit of nitre, acid, deficient in alcohol 
and containing scarcely a trace of 
nitric ether; Tr. Opii Camph., prepar- 
ed " strictly according to the U. S. P." 
by the physician himself, in which the 
undissolved benzoic acid scintillated 



General's Office, appeared on the 20th 
of June, 1885, bringing the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement to Insfeldt. The 
number ot author-titles in the series 
already published are: Titles, 58,886; 
volumes, 33,265; pamphlets, 47,325. 
Subject-titles: Book-titles, 64,132; Jour- 
nal articles, 219,154. Portraits, 4,335. 

The Chemicfd Society of Tokio has 
adopted the plan of printing its pro- 
ceedings in Japanese with the use of 
Roman letters instead of Chinese char- 
acters. 




We are in receipt of a circular from 
Cocking & Co., ot Yokohama, Japan, 
calling attention to their manufacture 
of Japanese oil of peppermint and 
menthol crystals for which the house 
is noted. The house also deeds in cod- 
liver oil, oil of sweet-orange, essential 
oil of camphor, Japanese isinglass 
(**agar-agar^'), vegetable wax, and 
maltosme (**midsu-ame"— a malt ex- 
tract made from rice of the consistency 
and appearance of strained honey.) 

The programme for the meeting of 
the Michigan State Pharmaceutical 
Association, held on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of October, and the card of ad- 
mission to the collation sent us by 
Mr. A. W. Allen, the local 
secretary, are very handsome 
specimens of typography and 
arrangement, ana quite cnarac- 
teristic of tne enterprise and 
good taste which our Michigan 
friends have shown in so many 
ways. 

We have received from the 
Coffin and Wood Chemical Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., a very hand- 
some sample of menthol which 
this company is about placing 
in the market. Its odor is 
very agreeable and the manu- 
facturers claim for it an un- 
usually high melting point. 
Those who desire a supply of 
this substance will do well to 
communicate with this firm. 



In Van Wyck vs. Harowitz, New 
York Supreme Court, Special Term, 
28 Daily Reg., 305, the question as to 
the right of a party to use another 
name upon his business cards, etc., 
by saying **late with," etc., was dis- 
cussed and the court rendered an opin. 
ion that the motion to continue an 
injunction against such use of name 
must be granted because— 

'* First. The defendant is, without 
authority, using the plaintiff's name, 
which is the use of another's property 
for his own benefit, and to the injury 
of its owner. 

'' Second. He is attempting to trans- 



beautifuUy, and the oil of aniseseed was 
displayed in tiny globules ; alcohol test- 
ing sixty-five per cent spirit, and a 
choice display of sample proprietary 
articles from so-called manufacturing 
chemists, on which were displayed not 
only directions and doses, but also the 
diseases for which they were recom- 
mended kindly mentioned. It is but 
just to say that these doctors had a 
poor opinion of the action of medicines, 
and doubted the truthfulness of 
their properties as given in the 
books." 



Among the valuable recent Govern- 
ment publications is a catalogue made 
by Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, of New 
York, and issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution, embracing a list of all the 
scientific and technical periodicals 
that have appeared since the origin of 
this class of hterature in 1728. It does 
not include medical periodicals (prob- 
ably because these are already the sub- 
ject of the very thorough catalogue of 
the library of the Surgeon General's 
Office), nor the transactions and pro 
ceedings of societies mentioned in the 
list of scientific serials published in 
1879. 

The sixth volume of the Index Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Surgeon 



The National Wholesale 
^^- Dnig Association is in session 
in Philadelphia, as we go to 
press, having elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, 
Mahlon N. Kline, of Philadel- 

5hia; Vice-Presidents, A. H. 
ones, Philadelphia; James C. 
Richardson, St. Louis; J. L. 
Bird, Boston; Charles H. Pet- 
tet, Louisville; F. A. Paxon, 
Kansas City : Treasurer, S. M. Strong, 
Cleveland ; Secretary, A. B. Merriam, 
Minneapolis ; Board of Control, James 
C. Richardson, St. Louis; Daniel R. 
Noyes, St. Paul; Charles Osgood, 
Norwich, Conn.;. J. W. Rankin, At- 
lanta, Ga. ; J. S. Ferrard, Detroit. 
A number of additions have been 
made to the membership, and the 
Association has adopted a resolution 
increasing the annual duos from $10 
to $15; the extra $5.00 to be devoted 
to the formation of a benevolent fund. 

Materia Medica Collection. 

Students of pharmacy and medicine 
are interested in an offer by Parke, 
Davis & Co., of Detroit, to furnish for 
ten dollars, a collection of 288 speci- 
mens of crude drugs of ve^toble 
origin, in common use, including all 
that are at present officinal and many 
besides, providing they receive at least 
fifty orders in advance. E^h speci- 
men will be packed in a little box with 
a numbered label, and an index or key 
will accompany the case which hol(& 
the collection. This arrangement will 
facilitate practice in the identification 
of drugs. The case will be !^xl6xl3i 
inches in its dimensions, and its 
general appearance is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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Semi-annual Beport on Commercial 
Drugs and Chemioalfl. 

(From Gehe & Oo.'s September Re- 
port, 1885.) 

Agaricine — a principle of feebly acid 
properties, prepared from agaric 
(which has heen used with success for 
suppressing excessive sweating), has 
been in increased demand. 

Antipvrin—'insLj justly be regarded 
as the first artificial base of import- 
ance. It is, imder certain circum- 
stances, a true rival of ouinine. Its 
consumption is estimated to amoimt 
already to one-fifth of that of quinine, 
and is likely to make still further pro- 
gress. 

Atropine.'--Qehe & Co. attribute 
their action in demanding higher 
prices for their atropine to the fact 
that belladonna root was about thirty 
per cent higher in price. 

Balsam of PerUy white— 6Siid to be 
obtained from the fruits of the balsam 
tree, has been received by Gehe & Ck). 
in small quantity, only sufficient for 
furnishing specimens. 

BismuthrAias remained unchanged. 
Up to the present time no definite 
information has been received regard- 
ing the extent of the Axistralian pro- 
duction, which threatened to become 
a formidable rival to the Saxon and 
Bolivian product. Bismuth ore has 
lately been offered from Norway, and 
metoUic bismuth derived from a new 
Bolivian source has also been lately 
offered in Hamburg. 

Bismuih Svbnitrate, — The German 
Pharm. requires that not more than 
traces of chlorine should be present, 
shown by the test-liquid producing 
not more than an opalescence without 
rendering the solution opaque. It is 
unreasonable to demand more, for at 
a certain stage of the process it is ne- 
cessary to get rid of any silver that 
may be present b^r the cautious addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid ; and no mat- 
ter how carefully this may be done, a 
little chloride of bismuth will eventu- 
ally remain in solution in the nitrate 
and be precipitated with the latter. 

Bromine. — Dr. A. Frank's ** solidi- 
fied bromine," that is, bromine soaked 
up by kieselguhr, and pressed into 
sticks, is constantly becoming more 
popular, both for disinfection and for 
scientific purposes. Whenever bro- 
mine is to be weighed— B& in the prepa- 
ration of bromated soda solution (tor 
nitro^n estimations)— the solidined 
bromme is of great advantage. 

Cassia and OU Cassia. — ^According 
to C^nese reports, ^at damage has 
been caused in the cinnamon produc- 
ing districts by inundations. An up- 
ward tendency is, therefore, noticeable 
in the Chinese market, which may 
also affect the oil. 

Cerium and Salts — ^have been in di- 
minished demand, perhaps because 
cocaine has been foimd to be a most 
superior and prompt remedy against 
vomiting in premancy. 

Coca jLeaves— nave played an import- 
ant rdle. Last April the stock on hand 
in Europe and the U. S. was completely 
exhausted, and the price had advanced 
to five times what it had been before. 
Since May, however, the expected reac- 
tion has taken place, and tne price has 
receded faster than it had formerly ad- 
vanced. Probably more than 1,000 
bales of coca leaves have since then 
been shipped to Europe, though the 
quality was rather inferior. Peruvian 
coca leaves are thin and narrow, the 
Bolivian thicker, broader, and darker, 
and show, on their lower surface, the 
characteristic elliptic rid^ along Doth 
sides of the midrib, which is not al- 
ws^s the case with Peruvian coca. 

Cocaine.— Gehe & Co. report that 
the belief of the existence of a coca- 
ine-like substance in the yoimg leaves 
of the horse-chestnut has turned out 
to be unfounded. When these leaves 
were worked by the same process as 



Coca leaves, no cocaine, but traces of 
a volatile liquid base of agreeable odor 
were obtained. This base acquires a 
fine red color when treated with sul- 
phuric acid, and appears to be identi- 
cal with the substance which accom- 
panies, and Toust be separated from, 
cocaine. See also imder pilocarpine. 

Codeine. — The excessive price to 
which this alkaloid has been driven 
has already seriously affected its con- 
sumption, even in France, where it 
has Deen a favorite remedy. It is 
chiefly owing to the high price of co- 
deine that morphine nues so low. As 
soon as codeine recedes in value that 
of morphine will certainly advance. 
Even without considering the relation 
of codeine to morphine, the market 
value of the latter is out of proportion 
to that of opium, and will probably 
suffer an advance. ' 

Cubebs — have maintained their high 
price. From the beginning of this year 
up to April, the price per cwt. rose from 
£10 to £15 ; subsequently it oscillated 
between the latter figure and £12, and 
at the present time ^pt. 1st) is again 
at £14 10 sh. The imports in England 
and Holland were comparatively small, 
and often consisted of the lignt-^ray 
large berries which are regardea as 
spurious, and are said to be derived 
froui Piper Crassipes and Daphnidium 
CvJbeba, It has been recommended to 
test them by grinding them in a mor- 
tar with addition of a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, whereby 
genuine cubebs ac<]uire a carmine-like 
color, the berries of Piper Crassipes a 
reddish-brown, and those of Daphni- 
dium a yellowish-brown tint. Mixtures 
of genuine and spurious cubebs turn 
brignt brownish-red. A decoction of 
genuine cubebs is said to give, with a 
trace of tincture of iodine, an indigo- 
blue color, a reddish one with Piper C. , 
and no color with Daphnidium, while 
a mixture of genuine and spurious 
turns pale violet-blue. [The above- 
named reactions need confirmation. — 
Ed. a. D.] 

Helinin — ^lately recommended in 
Paris as an antiseptic, has been in 
considerable demand. 

Ichthyol. — Though it is probably an 
exaggeration to place this article — as 
it has been done— on a level with sali- 
cylic acid, it has nevertheless been 
more frequently used than formerly, 
particularly as sulpho-ichthyolate of 
sodium. Tne ammonium salt has also 
been used. 

Insect Poiixfer.— Though about 270- 
000 lbs. of last year's crop were still in 
stock at Trieste when the new crop 
arrived in May, the price of wild 
closed fiowers, which was expected to 
recede, nevertheless rose from 135 to 
165 fiorins, and even expanded fiowers 
ruled high. 

Kefyr {.Kephir) and Kapyr. — The 
Caucasian inilk ferments, used for 
the preparation of a peculiar kind of 
kumys, have already oeen used to a 
considerable extent. To make up for 
the fragmentary, and sometimes in- 
correct, information on this subject, 
contained in various publicatians, 
Gehe & Co. furnish the following 
data, based on reports from Russia, 
regarding the preparation of kefyr 
and of kef yr-kumys. The dried fungi, 
or kefyr granules (see Am. Drugq., 
1884, p. 194) are soaked for three hours 
in lukewarm water, then washed re- 
peatedly with pure water, placed into 
tresh milk at a temperature of 30° C. 
rse® F.), and the latter renewed every 
oay. If occasionally (but eently) agi- 
tated, it requires about eight days tor 
the mngi to become enlarged, of a 
whitish color, and specifically lighter 
so as to rise to the surface. In this 
condition they are fit for use. To pre- 
pare the * * kefyr " proper, as it is called 
among the mountain inhabitants, the 
fungi prepared as above are covered 
with SIX to eieht times their volume of 
fr€»h, cool skim-milk, the vessel is 
closed with a cork, and set aside for 



twenty-four hours at a medium tem- 
perature, occasionally agitating. The 
liquid is then strained off, the fungi 
washed with cold water, and one or 
two further quantities of milk treated 
in the same manner. The resulting 
liquid is a beverage resembling fresh 
buttermilk in appearance and taste. 
Kefyr-kumys, or, as it is there called, 
kapyr, is prepared from the preceding 
by mixing one part of the kefyr with 
two parts of fresh, cool milk, pouring 
the mixture into champagne bottles, 
corking well, and setting aside, occa- 
sionally shaking, for 24, 48, or 72 
hours, according as a **weak," or 
* * middling strong, "or * * strong " kapyr 
is wanted. 

Keratin — the liquefied substance of 
horns, has* been proposed as a coating 
for pills that are to be protectee 
against digestion in the stomach. So 
far, the sSliicle has only been used 
experimentally. Some regard it as 
unclean and offensive. 

Mentholr-hBj& lately been reported to 
be serviceable as a substitute for co- 
caine [in 25 or 30^ solution in alcohol 
or ether. Its employment will, do 
doubt, be rather circumscribed, even 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances.— Ed. A. Db.1 

Morphine. — See codeine. 

Mustard— is in good demand for the 
United States, as the Califomian crop 
has been a failure. 

Naphthalin. — Gehe & Co. regard the 
purification of naphthalin (for internal 
use) by recrystaUizing it from alcohol 
as the only way to obtain a suflSciently 
pure preparation. In this condition 
it has a much milder odor than when 
sublimed. When recrystallized from 
alcohol, even the whitest sublimed 
naphthalin leaves behind, in the 
mother-liquid, a yellow substance not 
yet investigated, and of very intense 
odor. To improve the odor of naph- 
thalin. Prof. Bossbach recommends 
oil of bergamot. 

[We are not aware at what time 
Prof. Bossbach first recommended 
this, and it is very likely he hit unon 
it accidentally, just as one of us aid. 
But we have communicated this fact 
long before Prof. Bossbach has done 
so, Doth verbally to manv members of 
the medical profession, to the manu- 
facturers of naphthalin in this coun- 
try, and also to the readers of our 
journal, f. i., Jan., 1885, p. 17.— Ed. A. 
Dr.] 

Qpittm.— The last crop, which had 
been estimated at between 9,000 or 
10,000 couffes, turned out to be not 
over 7, 600. In consequence, prices ad- 
vanced about h%. 

Pancreatinr-4B in very feeble de- 
mand. It is now said to be altogether 
without value, as it is ** destroyed 
by the acid contents of the stomach. 

Physostigmine.—See pilocarpine. 

Pilocarpine.— It should be noted that 
the neutral salts of pilocarpine, phy- 
sostigmine and cocame, have a famt 
acid reaction. 

Pyridine— hsB been recommendea as 
a remedy in asthma by Prof. See, oi 
Paris. At first it was in brisk de- 
mand, but this has diminished. Id^ 
pure base is used by inhalation, being 
poured on small plates. The mtrate 
IS suitable for internal use. 

Quinine.— The fight for the Ameri- 
can market, which has raged during 
the last six months between the W)n- 
tinental and the American manufac- 
turers, has depressed quinine to an 
extraordinarily low figure, which am 
not bear a true proportion ^ ^^^ 
value, and therefore did not pay tne 
maker. This is no doubt the cause oi 
a slight advance during the last tew 
weeks, which may possibly naa^ 
further progress. But it is not to w 
expected that the former bigb pncefl 
will ever be reached again. The con- 
tinued discovery of substitutes i^ 
quinine, the increasing P(>^J^^Zt^ 
among manufacturers, and Rarticmm 
ly the totally altered condition of tne 
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bark market, make any return of the 
former hausse quite improbable. 
In the U. S. of Colombia, near Bo- 

fota and Buccaramanga, attempts 
ave been made to extract cinchona 
bark. Since alcohol may there be 
cheaply prepared from cane juice, an 
undertaking of this kind is quite prac- 
ticable, theoretically. The experi- 
ments, however, are said to have oeen 
failures, since the parties who under- 
took them did not possess the neces- 
sary practical knowledge and skill, in 
consequence of which the resulting 

{)roduct was contaminated with too 
arge a proportion of amorphous alka- 
loid and resin, and contained too little 
quinine. 

Rhamnus Purshiana Bark — or Caa- 
cara sagrada, appears to have become a 
permanent drug. The brisk demand 
for it, at least, indicates that it has 
become a favorite remedy. 

Saffron— hoth Spanish and French, 
has advanced about 10^ in price since 
last July, owing— as it is said— to a di- 
minished cultivation in consequence of 
the Cholera. 

Tartaric Acid. — In consequence of a 
coalition of the German manufacturers 
of tartaric acid, the price of this article 
has remained almost unaltered (in 
Grermany). 

Up to the present moment, this in- 
dustry has been able to stand the com- 
petition of foreign countries, although 
It has been largely dependent upon 
foreign supplies of crude material 
(chieflv from Italy). The Italian 
manufacturers have lately petitioned 
government to increase the duties of 
export for crude tartar and argols. 
Should this be conceded, the result 
will be very serious for the German 
manufacturers. [Of course, it will 
also considerably affect this country. 
—Ed. a. Dr.] 



The Speoiflo Gravity and Percent- 
age Strength of Aqueous Sul- 
phurous Acid. 

From a paper on this subject, by 
Wm. B. Giles and A. Shearer in the 
Pharm, Journal (Sept. 5th), we ab- 
stract the following passages : 

*'We found that it was necessary 
that, in estimating sulphurous acid 
when combined with bases, the sulphite 
should be added to the iodine solution, 
and not the iodine to the sulphite, and 
that instead of diluting with water 
down to the percentage of .05 per cent 
of SOa, as recommended by bunsen, 
it was unadvisable to use any water at 
all, but simply to place the weighed 
solid or liamd body straight into an 
excess of aecinormal iodine solution. 
The results we obtained in this manner 
were so satisfactory, and so concor- 
dant with those obtained by the much 
more tedious gi'avimetric process, that 
we resolved to make a f urtner research 
as to whether the same method could 
be applied to the estimation of the acid 
itself m the free state. A considerable 
number of preliminary trials having 
shown us that the determination was 
as correct in the latter as in the former 
case, we finally resolved, as a crucial 
test, to use the pure condensed sulphur 
dioxide as a means of comparison. 
The gas ( SOa) employed was deprived 
of moisture by passing it through a 
tube ten feet long, filled with small 
flints continually kept wetted with 
concentrated sulphuric acidj and after 
being liquefied it was redistilled under 
pressure in glass vessels, and sealed up 
in small glass bulbs previously tared 
without any exposure to the air. In 
this form the sulphur dioxide appears 
to be almost chemically pure, the only 
impurity that could l>e found being a 
mere trace of hydrocarbon oil derived 
from the lubrication of the pumip with 
which its condensation was effected 
The glass bulbs, holding from three to 
four grains, being weighed, were 
broken under a slight excess of pure 



decinormal iodine solution, contained 
in a stoppered bottle to avoid any 
possible loss of gas, the amount of 
excess beine then determined as usual 
with thiosulphate. The mean percen- 
tage of SOi obtained was 99. 68 per cent, 
and as this entirely confirmed our pre- 
vious results, we resolved to construct 
a table showing the amount of this 
acid in its solutions of various specific 
gravity, especially as from various 
cogent reasons we were led to doubt 
the accuracy of the only tables we 
have been able to find as having been 
made by previous observers." 

[The authors give three tables, com- 
prising the results of their own exper- 
iments, which we have condensed mto 
one, with omission of a few determina- 
tions made at other temperatures than 
the remainder. They also append 
tables of percentage and spec. grav. 
given by previous authorities, of which 
that by M. Schiff is evidently the 
most incorrect.] 

Aqueous Stdphurous Acid. 



Specific OraTlty 


Percentage 


at 15.5» C. 


of SO,. 


Observed. 


Calculated. 


Observed. 


Calculated. 


1.0051 


1.00495 


0.99 


1.02 


1 0103 


1.01035 


2.05 


2.04 


1.0148 


1.01435 


2.87 


2.96 


j.0204 


1.02020 


4.04 


4.08 


1.0252 


1.02495 


4.99 


5.04 


1.0297 


1.02945 


5.89 


5.94 


1.0353 


1.03505 


7.01 


7.06 


1.0399 


1.04040 


8.08 


7.98 


1.0438 


1.04340 


8.68 


8.76 


1.0492 


1.04900 


9.80 


9.84 


1.0541 


1.05875 


10.75 


10.82 



* * The results of a very large number 
of trials, conducted with every precau- 
tion that offered itself to our consider- 
ation, lead us to propound the following 
very simple law of the ratio between 
any given percentage of sulphur diox- 
ide in an aqueous solution at 15.4*' C, 
760 m.m. and its specific gravity — viz., 
that under the foregoing conditions, 
the percentage of SOa multiplied by 5, 
gives the specific gravity of the solu- 
tion over and above 1.000. Thus, for 
instance, a solution containing 1 per- 
cent of S0» has a gravity of 1.005 ; one 
of 5 percent, a gravity of 1.025; one of 
10 per-cent, a density of 1.050, and so 
on ; so that, on the other hand, if we 
know the specific gravity, we can, of 
course, at once tell the percentage SOa, 
provided that this is the only body 
present to infiuence the density. 
Whether this law be absolutely correct 
or not, iSj of course, uncertain, but it 
is undemable that the experimental 
results exhibit an extraordinary agree- 
ment with the theoretical figures, and 
that for all practical purposes it may 
be assumed to be so. " 

Crystallized Antipyrin. 
At the recent meeting of German 
naturalists and physicians, held at 
Strassbur^, Prof. Fliickiger exhibited 
some hanosome crystals of antipyrin, 
which he had obtained from its aque- 
ous solution. These were carefully 
measured by Liweh, who found them 
to belong to the monosymmetric sys- 
tem. Prof. Fliickiger remarked, that 
crystallized antipyrin would long ago 
have appeared on the market if its 
manufacture were not protected by a 
patent. At present it is only sold as 
an indistinctly crystalline powder, 
which, up to a short time ago, was not 
always pure and of uniform therapeu- 
tic eu.Qct.—Chemiker Zeit 

Volatility of Merctuie Chloride.— 
According to Mr. D. B. Dott, the 
loss in weight at ordinary temperature 
is extremely low. In twenty-one days 
it amounted to only .053 per cent = 
0.0001 per cent in the hour. At the 
temperature of the water-bath the loss 
is equivalent to 0.60 per cent per hour. 



WAFER CAPSULE APPARATUS. 

The publication of the description of 
wafer capsuling apparatus, after 
Hager, in our last July number (pp. 
125, 126), Hhs brought us several com- 
munications drawing our attention to 
somewhat modified forms desigj^ed by 
others. 

Mr. Giovanni Torta, of Turin, is the 
originator of the apparatus here de- 
scnbed. J5 is a little wooden plate, 
upon which the concave wafer is 

§ faced. Upon this is placed the cy lin- 
er O, the powder poured into this and 
compressed by means of the piston D, 
which has a concave depression at the 
bottom. The piston and cylinder are 
then removed; another water, slightly 
moistened at the edges, is placed on 
top, and the two presSed together with 
the stamp A. The price of this appa- 
ratus is 20 to 25 francs. 

Another recently patented and im- 
proved apparatus will be described in 
a subsequent issue. 





D 

Torta's wafer capsule apparatus. 

Effbot of Sunlight upon Hypoohlor- 
ous Ether. 

Trauoott Sandmeyer has prepared 
and studied a new ether, namely, 
ethyl hypochlorite: C10uaH», on 
which he makes a detailed report in 
the Berichte d. D. Ch. O., 1885, 1767. 
This ether has some remarkable prop- 
erties. It is prepared in the following 
manner: 

Chlorine gas is conducted into a ten- 
per-cent aqueous solution of soda, well 
cooled by ice, until it is no longer ab- 
sorbed. This causes the production 
of free hypochlorous acid : 

NaOH + 2Ci = NaCl + CiOH 
soda chlo- sodium hypochlor- 

rine chloride ous acid 

The resulting yellow solution is inir 
mediately transferred to a separating 
funnel and mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of alcohol, when it becomes al- 
most instantly turbid, and after a few 
minutes separates, an oily layer float- 
ing on the aqueous solution. This 
oily layer is transferred to another 
separating funnel, washed with water, 
and transferred to a small flask con- 
taining chloride of calcium. 

The ether is a yellow, mobile, exceed- 
ingly volatile liauid, of a ** hypochlor- 
ous'^ odor, ana highly irritating to 
the respiratory organs. It bums with 
a luminous green-bordered flame. It 
may be distilled unaltered, but its 
vapor when overheated is explosive. 
It is soluble in ether, benzol, and 
chloroform, but after a while enters 
into chemical combination with them. 
It has the remarkable property that, 
when exposed to sunlight, it begins, 
after a tew minutes, to boil and to 
bump, which ends with an explosion. 
This is not caused by the heat-, but by 
the light-rays, as may be shown by 
immersing the vessel containing the 
ether into ice-water during the ex- 
posure, when its contents will boil and 
explode as before. 
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FILTER PUMPS. 
A SMALL, but very serviceable anc? 
simple filter pump may be constructed, 
according to Dr. A. Sternberg, in the 
following manner: Blow a small lat- 
eral tube d upon a glass tube a, the 
latter having a length of about 8 inches 
and a%)ore of i inch. Another piece 
of glass tubing 6, of the same size, is 
drawn out at one end to a smaller cali- 
bre, so that this contracted portion 
may fit loosely within the tube a. The 
two tubes are jomed together by means 
of rubber tubmg, as shown in the cut. 
The end of the tube b should extend at 
least one-fifth inch beyond the point 
where the lateral tube d is blown on a. 
The orifice of b should be as large as 
the calibre of the outer tube permits. 
When the apparatus is used, 
the tube b is connected with the 
water-supply which must be un- 
der some pressure. The water 
passing from the orifice b aspi- 
rates air through the tube d in 
the usual manner. 
This filter-pmnp consumes but 
I little wat^r and produces almost 
|i» a complete vacuum, provided the 
■ relative dimen- 

sions of the differ- 
1^ ent parts are cor- 
rectly adjusted. 
The tubes a and 
d may be replaced by brass 
tubing, in which case the ap- 
paratus is less liable to break. 
Filter pumps have become 
so important for saving time 
in chemical laboratories and 
manufacturing establish- 
ments, that it would be 
found of the greatest ad- 
vantage for every working 
eharmacist to employ them 
kewise, as they will be use- 
ful for a variety of pur- 
poses. One of the best and 
nandiest forms is that which 
we described in New Ebme- 
DiES, 1879, p. 206, made by 
Korting, of Hanover. An- 
other form of the same is 
illustrated in the annexed 
cut. The price of these 
pumps is comparatively tri- 
fling, being only about eight 
dollars for the form here 
shown. When employing 
them, two things should be 
borne in mind; jiraty that 
the outlet pipe for the water should 
dip below the surface of water con- 
tfmied in a tank or other vessel, so 
that no air may get into the apparatus 
by this channel ; and second, that when 
the supply of water is to be shut off. 
air shoiud either prevumdy be admitted 
into the exhausted space or, at least, 
at the same time as the water is shut 
off. Unless this is done, water will 
regurgitate and be projected through 
the a!u*-pipe into the vessel in which 
the air nad been exhausted. When 
this happens in a case where the filtrate 
contained in the vessel (B, in the cut) 
is to be preserved for further operation 
or analysis, the whole labor may have 
been for naught, since the influx of 
common water may have introduced 
numerous sources of error. To avoid 
this drawback, a check-valve may be 
interposed between the filter pump and 
the vessel to be exhausted. But even 
this is no sure protection, in our expe- 
rience, since even the best check-valve 
will get ** stuck " after some time, and 
may leave the operator in the lurch 
just at a critical moment. An 
absolute protection, however, is se- 
cured by using two separate bottles or 
vessels, connected with each other, the 
last or outer one of which is used for 
the filtration. Should any water, by 
some accident, regurgitate, it will be 
projected into the mtermediate vessel, 
where it can do no damage. 

Hay-fever, according to Science pour 
Tou8, can be traced back to the liter- 
ature of the 16th century. 



Useful Formulee.'^ 

Cachou Aromatisi. 

Mace 14 Gm. 

Cardamom 10 ** 

Vanilla 19 ** 

Cloves 5 " 

OrrisRoot 20 'V 

Musk 1 " 

OilNeroH 20 Gtt. 

** Cinnamon 30 " 

** Lemon 40 ** 

•• Peppermint 60 '* 

Chocolate 100 Gm. 

Extract of Licorice q. s. 

Reduce the first six ingredients to 
fine powder. With the aid of the ex- 
tract of licorice make a mass weighing 
200 Gm., and divide it into 200 pills. 
Coat them with silver. 

Dentrifrice. 

a. Pastes, 

1. Castile Soap 425 parts. 

Cal cium Carbon. , precip. 426 * * 

Orris Root, powd 160 * ** 

Carmine 6 *' 

OU Peppermint 10 ** 

With the aid of glycerin make a 
paste. This is known as odontine. 




Kdrtin^'B filter pump in position. 

2. Salicylic Acid 10 Gm, 

Calcium Car b. , precip . . 1 00 

Venetian Talc 26 

Castile Soap, pd 25 

Pumice Stone, pd 25 

Sugar 15 

Carmine 2 

Oil Peppermint 50 drops. 

With the aid of glycerin make a 
paate. 

6. Powders, 

1. Magnesium Carbon. ... 26 parts. 

OrrisRoot, pd 50 »' 

Castile Soap, pd 75 ** 

Calcium Carb. , precip . . 1 50 " 
Oil Peppermint 2 " 

2. Crabstones, pd 100 parts. 

Cuttl«-Fish Bone, pd. ... 100 ** 

Cinnamon, pd 25 ** 

Orris Root, pd 25 " 

Charcoal 26 " 

Vanilla.pd 1 *' 

3. Oyster Shell, ppd 400 parts. 

Orris Root, pd 50 " 

Ma^esium Carb 50 ** 

Oil Peppermint 2 ** 

Eau AnathMne, 

Cinnamon 10 Gm. 

Cinchona Bark, red 10 ** 

GuaiacWood 10 ** 

Cloves 10 " 

Red Saunders 20 " 

Alcohol 2,600 " 

Rose-Water 600 " 

Digest the solid ingredients, reduced 
to a moderately coarse powder with 

, * From Kiczka'a Pharmaceiitisch, Manuale (8vo, 
' Wien, 1886). 



the alcohol and rose-water a few days 
filter and add 

Oil Sage 30 drops. 

** Cinnamon 30 " 

*' Cloves 30 " 

•* Mustard, ess 3 " 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether. . 5 Gm. 

Eau de Botot, 

Anise 100 Gm. 

Cloves 2.5 ♦• 

Cinnamon.. 25 " 

Oil Peppermint 5 " 

Cochineal 5 " 

Vanilla 1 " 

Alcohol 800 " 

Rose-Water 200 '♦ 

Digest 8 days, and filter. 




Section of K^rtiDg's filter pump. 




Arrangement of K5rting*8 filter pump. 

Eau de Naples, 

Borax 10 Gm. 

Rose-Water 150 |; 

Spirit Camphor 5 

Tmct. Benzoin 2.5 " 

Dissolve the horax in the rose-water, 
and add the other ingredients. Filter. 

Eau sanspareille, 

OilNeroli 2part8. 

** Lemon 8 

Extract of Ambergris. . . 3 

** Musk 4 [* 

OilBergamot 5 ' 

'* Orange (Port.) 5 

Alcohol. .: 600 " 

(Formulae forext. of ambergris a^ 
musk will be found in our SeptemDer 
number, page 167.) 

Extract of Neiv-Moum Hay. 

Cumarin 2G»«- 

Oil Neroli 15drop8. 

** Rose . . • 1^ 

Alcohol ■.■.■!.■.■;.■..■... .1.000 Gm. 

(Other formulae for this and some of 
the following odors will be toma^ 
the September number, page 167-io!>-; 
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Gm. 

if 

drops. 



part, 
parts. 



Extra4^t of Heliotrope, 

Heliotropin 10 

Oil Neroli 1 

Tinct Musk 10 

Alcohol 2,000 

Extract of Musk, 

Ambergris 1 

Oil Rose 8 

Musk 10 

Alcohol 1.000 

Eoctract of Patchouli, 

Oil Rose 2 parts. 

•• Patchouli 10 *• 

Alcohol 1,000 •* 

Extract of Reseda, 

Reseda (Mignonette) 

Flowers, fresh 100 parts. 

Water 300 ♦« 

Alcohol 200 " 

Macerate one day, then dis- 
tilloflP 250 " 

Extract of Violets, 

Oil of Orris Root 5 parts. 

Alcohol 2.000 " 

Extract of Ylang, 

Oil Neroli 5 drops. 

*• Rose 10 *♦ 

Musk 0. 1 Gm. 

Oil Ylang 2 drops. 

Alcohol 1,000 ** 

Mtllefleura, 

Oil Orris Root 2 Gm. 

Balsam Tolu 1 *• 

Oil Ylang 1 '* 

Musk 0.1 ** 

Alcohol 1,000 *» 

Fly Paper. 

1. Arsenite Potassium 20 parts. 

Carbonate Potassium... 16 ** 

Water 400 *• 

Sugar 66 «* 

Dissolve, saturate red blotting paper 
with it, and dry. 

2. Quassia 150 parts. 

Water ...850 '* 

Make a decoction, saturate red 
blotting paper with it, and dry. 

(It is advisable to use paper upon 
which is distinctly printed the word 
*' poison.") 

Toilet Vinegar, 

Musk O.lGm. 

Oil Lavender 0.5 " 

"Rosemary 0.5 ** 

** Orange, Big 1 *' 

" Neroli 1 " 

" Bergamot 5 ** 

'• Lemon. 6 ** 

" Cedrat 5 •* 

** Orange, Port 5 •* 

Tinct. Tolu 20 •* 

" Benzoin 20 •* 

" Krameria 2.5 *• 

Alcohol. eO% 1,000 *• 

Vinegar, Oj^ 300 '* 

Macerate one month, then filter. 
Toothache Drops. 

1. Camphor 25 parts. 

Chloroform 200 ** 

2. Oil Peppermint 1 part. 

Camphor 10 parts. 

OilCajuput 16 *• 

Chloroform 50 *' 

8. Oil Mustard, ess 2 parts. 

Alcohol 30| •* 

Pastilles of Tamarind. 

Tamarind Pulp 800 parts. 

Glycerin 60 *' 

Senna, powd 160 ** 

Resin Podophyllum 1 part. 

Mix the tamarind pulp and glycerin, 
and beat on a water-oath until the 
mixture has the consistence of a thick 
extract. Then add the other ingredi- 
ents, previously well mixed, and make 
a mass to be divided into one hundred 
pastilles. [Great care should be taken 
nat the resin of podophyllum is uni- 
torraly mixed with the sonna.] 



Cocaine as a Bemedy in Sea-Siok- 



ness. 

In our issue of December, 1884j 
while giving an account of cocaine 
and its salts, and the new therapeutic 
effects discovered in it, we wrote as 
follows (Am. DRUoa., 1884, 231): 

**If ever a remedy, on purely theo- 
retical grounds, held out anjr hopes of 
being serviceable in sea-sickness, it 
seems to us that cocaine is one of 
these. At all events, it will be worth 
while to try its effects." 

We learn now that Dr. Manassein, 
of St. Peterburgh, undertook a voyage 
on purpose to try its efficacv in this 
distressing complaint. He states {Berl. 
Klin. Wochen., Au^. 3d ; Pharm. 
Joum.), that two individuals to whom 
he administered the bydrocblorate of 
the alkaloid on starting, were, for the 
first time in their lives, free from sea- 
sickness during a period of forty-eight 
hours of rou^h weather, and enjoyed 
a good appetite the whole time. A 
child, six yeftrs old, attacked early in 
the monung with sea-sickness, was 
able to play about during the storm 
after taking the cocaine. In another 
case, in which a girl of eighteen years 
of age had been sick for twenty-four 
hours before taking the cocaine, six 
doses proved effectual. Dr. Manassein 
thinks, therefore, that he is quite jus- 
tified in inferring that in cocaine we 
have a certain and harmless remedy 
against sea-sickness. 

It remains to be seen whether it will 
prove efficacious under all circum- 
stances, and whether its effects are 
lasting enough to tide the passenger 
over tne critical period, which is Qie 
first two or three oays of a sea voyage. 
It seems advisable, in view of the local 
ansBSthetic action of the drug, to ad- 
minister it on an empty stomach, so 
that its action may be rapid and not 
interfered with. Further reports on 
its effects in sea-sickness will soon be 
available. 



Improved fiengal Lights. 

It is well known that the composi- 
tions of the colored Bengal lights are 
dangerous, on .account or their spon- 
taneous inflammability ; and it is well, 
therefore, to publish the results of 
Thoemer^s investigation on this sub- 
ject. According to Thoemer, only 
perfectly pure chemicals should be 
employed, especially when potassium 
chlorate is one of the constituents. 
Friction, shock, and heating increase 
the danger. The point of inflamma- 
tion generally changes in time, and 
becomes lower, so that the danger in- 
cre€U9es, with age. The addition of 
lycopodium does not in any way di- 
minish the danger, as has been stated 
by some. 

White.— 1, Potassium nitrate, 24; 
washed flowers of sulphur, 7; arseni- 
ous sulphide, 2. U. Potassium nitrate, 
4; flowers of sulphur, 2; antimonious 
siilphide, 1. III. Potassium nitrate, 
16; sublimed sulphur, 8; flour, 3. IV. 
Potassium nitrate, 36; sublimed sul- 
phur, 7; antimony, 12. V. Potassium 
nitrate, 8; antimonious sulphide, 1.6; 
washed flowers of sulphur, 2.5. VI. 
Potassium nitrate, 12; washed flowers 
of sulphur, 3; antimony, 2. White 
(theatre fire, poured out loose).— I. Po- 
tassium nitrate, 72 ; sublimed sulphur, 
12; antimonious sulphide, 12; arsenic 
disulphide, 8; shellac, 1. II. Potas- 
sium nitrate, 32; sublimed sulphur, 8; 
£Lntimonious sulphide, 12; red lead, 11. 
Yellow,--!. Sodium nitrate, 24; arseni- 
ous sulphide, 2; sulphur, 7; antimony 
(crude), 2. II. Potassium nitrate, 16; 
sulphur, 4; flour, 16; amber, 4; pine 
resm, 3 ; pitch, 4. UI. Sodium nitrate, 
6; sulphur, 1; soot, 1. Blue.— I. Po- 
tassium nitrate, 16; antimony (crude), 
8; zinc, 7. II. Ammoniacal copper 
sulphate, 2; potassium chlorate, 4; 
sulphur, 1. III. Potassium chlorate, 
3; mountain blue, 1; sulphur, 1. Vio- 



et. — Potassium chlorate, 49 ; sulphur, 
25 ; precipitated calcium carbonate, 20 ; 
black oxide of copper, 6. Eed.—L 
Potassium chlorate, 6; strontium ni- 
trate, 16; arsenious sulphide, 1; sul- 
phur, 2 ; soot, 1. II. Potassium nitrate, 
5; sulphur, 2; antimony (regul.), 1. 
ni. Strontium nitrate, 20; potassium 
chlorate, 2; sulphur, 5; antimony 
(crude), 0.6; charcoal, 2. IV. Stron- 
tium nitrate, 48; flowers of sulphur, 
(washed), 9; nulverized charcoal, 2; 
potassium chlorate, 8. V. Strontium 
nitrate, 5; washed flowers of sulphur, 
16; charcoal, 0.5; potassium chlorate, 
6.5. 

A New Source of Chloroform. 

An Albany chemist, Gustayus Mi- 
chaelis, claims to have discovered a 
method of producing chloroform at 
greatly reduced cost and, at the same 
time, of better quality. Alcohol as a 
base is not used, and thus the cost of 
chloroform is lessened one-fourth. 
Wood is decomposed at hi^h tempera- 
tures, and from the residual crude 
acetates which arise from the proper 
chemical treatment of the products of 
the decomposed wood, other products 
are securea from which the chforof orm 
is obtained. A residual matter is also 
obtained which yields acetic acid, or 
purified acetates. Part of the Aniline 
Works have been secured, and a plant 
is in position which will enable the 
company to put out 500,000 pounds of 
chloroform per year, with imlimited 
possibilities of growth.— Oi7, Paint, 
and Drug Rep. 

Influence of House-Plants. 

The question whether growing plants 
are injurious to health when placed in 
a bed-room has often been discusaed. 
According to Dr. J. M. Anders (Oar- 
diner's Uhronicle, June 21st) the 
numerous experiments during three or 
four years show that ozone is rarely 
found in dwelling-rooms except when 
a number of flowering plants are. in- 
troduced. Even inodorous plants were 
found to exhale ozone in a lesser de- 
gree. Sunshine or strongly-diffused 
sunlight is, however, as essential to 
the production of ozone as it is to the 
work of assimilation and transpira- 
tion. — Pharm Jour. 

[It is doubtless owing to the diflSculty 
with which man;^ flowering plants are 
made to flourish in city houses that so 
few of them are cultivated. The 
reason for this, in most cases, is to be 
found in the escape of illuminating gas 
from imperfect fixtures. AverysDMiJl 
proportion of illuminating gas present 
m tne air of a room will poison the 
hai*diest ^ant and cause it to lose its 
foliage. -hEd. Am. Drugg.] 

Detection of Cinchonidine in Sul- 
phate of Quinine. 

Dk Vru recommends, in the Pharm. 
Weekblad, the following method for 
the determination of cinchonidine in 
miinine sulphate: Five grammes of 
tne preparation under examination are 
dissolved in 11 C.c. normal sulphuric 
acid, by warming to about 60" C. The 
solution is evaporated in a weighed 
dish to incipient crystallization, and 
the crj^stalhne mass, formed on cool- 
ing, mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of distilled water to bring it up to the 
original weight. The acid sulphate of 
cinchonidine goes into solution. The 
solution is separated from the undis- 
solved acid sulphate of quinine, shaken 
up with excess of soda and 25 Gms. 
ether, the latter of which brings the 
separated cinchonidine in crystals to 
the surface of the liquid, where they 
can be collected and weighed. The 
method is not absolutely accurate, but 
suffices to detect a mixture of two per 
cent cinchonidine with quinine sul- 
phate.— TTie Analyst, 1885, 148. 
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Spirit of Nitrons Ether. 

At the late meeting of the British 
Pharm. Conference, Mr. A. H. Allen 
described a number of experiments to 
demonstrate the strength of the spirit 
of nitrous ether, commonly known as 
** sweet spirit of nitre." While the 
freshly made preparation contains 
from two to four per cent of real 
nitrous ether, on keeping, it suffers 
gradual deterioration, but this becomes 
much greater when the spirit is dilut- 
ed with water. Hence the author 
considers the intentional addition 
of water to sweet spirit of nitre 
for the purpose of adulteration to 
be very reprehensible. Mr. Allen 
expressed a aoubt whether any appre- 
ciate quantity of the active principle 
remained in an aqueous mixture which 
had been made several days. Hence, 
when spirit of nitrous ether is to be 
given as a medicine, a certain mea- 
sure of previously assaved spirit should 
be added to water ana given immedi- 
ately. — Chem, and Drugg, 

Palliative for Painful Digestion. 

Dr. Germain S&b recommends the 
following remedy for the pain experi- 
enced by persons suffering from dys- 
pepsia or cancer of the stomach. 

Tincture of Hyoscyamus, 
Tincture of Conium, of 

each 150 grains. 

Tincture of (Gentian 75 ** 

Essence of Anise 10 drops. 

From ten to thirty drops are to be 
taken with each meal. — N, Y. Med, 
Jowm. from Union Mid. 

[Chloroform water will also be 
found a useful remedy in doses of one 
to three drachms, with water. —Ed. 
Am. Drugg.] 

Relative Safbty of AnsBSthetics. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, of England, 
gives the following summary of the 
anaesthetics from tne point of view of 
their safety: 

<Sa/e.— Ethyl bromide, ethyl chlor- 
ide, sulphuric ether, ethene (defiant 
gas), ethene chloride, methyl bromide, 
methyl chloride, metnyl ether, methine 
chlonde, methane (marsh gas), nitrous 
oxide— methvlic ether, in his opinion, 
being the satest of all. 

Useftd, but requiring care — chloro- 
form, ethene dichloride. 

Of dovbtftU value. — Amyline, amyl 
chloride, butyl chloride, benzol, car- 
bon disulphide ; carbon dioxide, carbon 
tetrachloride, methyl alcohol, methy- 
loL spirit of turpentine. 

Danaerous. — Amyl hydride, butyl 
hydridfe, carbon monoxide, etnyl hy- 
dride. 

Strophanthin. 

This new diuretic is derived from 
Strophanthua htspidus (S. Kombiy 
Oliver) from which negroes in Mun- 
gu€^ Senegambia, and (i-uineaj prepare 
an arrow-poison called Kombt or m^e. 
The plant is a woody climber, flower- 
ing m October or November. The 
follicles, 10 to 12 inches Iour, contain 
from 150 to 200 seeds weighing each 
about half a grain and bear a plume- 
like tuft at the extremity of a delicate 
stalk. The active principle is crys- 
talline, intensely active, and allied to 
digitalin. The hypodermic dose is 
ihs to TJV of a grain.— Prop. Fraser in 
Br. Med Jour. 

Oxygen is reported by Kimberger 
{Deutsche Med. Wocken8chr.) to have 
been used successfully in a case of 
leuchaemia in which arsenic failed. 
Its inhalation resulted in increase of 
strength, diminution of the swelling 
of the spleen and the number of white 
blood-corpuscles, and restoration of 
the proportion of red corpuscles, — N. 
Y, Med, Joumx 



So-called Soluble Essence of Ginger. 

As early as 1859, Mr. Barnard Proc- 
tor presented a process for a soluble 
essence of ginger, to be used in mak- 
ing syrup. It was as follows : 6 drs. 
tinctureof ginger, 6 ounces of water, 
2 grains alum, 10 minims (drops) of 
liquor potasssB. Mix; let stand and 
filter. This essence is a soluble one, 
but is deficient in aroma. In answer 
to a query : How to prepare a fluid ex- 
tract of ginger that will not turn 
white on being added to water, Mr. 
J. L. A. Creuse gave the following: 
Fluid extract ginger, 1 pint; water, 2 

Sints; carbonate magnesia, 2 ounces, 
[ix, shake frequently during twenty- 
four hours, filter, evaporate to i pint; 
add i pint alcohol. In 1879, Mr. John 
C. Thresh presented to the British 
Pharmaceutical (Conference two valu- 
able papers. One was an analjrsis of 
the ginger rhizome (root), and in the 
other he gave an improved formula for 
the soluble essence of ginger, as fol- 
lows: Add slaked lime to one part of 
strong tincture of ginger till it ceases 
to lose color; filter, add proof spirit 
through the filter to make two parts; 
add dilute sulphuric acid until the yel- 
low color suddenly disappears; after 
twenty-four hours filter, dilute to four 
parts with water; add powdered 
pumice or silica and filter. In 1884, a 
paper was read before the Michigan 
Pharmaceutical Association, by Mr. 
Carl Riebe, on syrup of ginger. Mr. 
Riebe's process is as follows: A suffi- 
cient quantity of filter paper, in small 
pieces, contamed in a wide-mouth bot- 
tle, is saturated with fluid extract of 
finger, exposed to a heat below 140 
egrees Fahrenheit, until the alcohol 
is evaporated. Add water, shake re- 
peatedly, and macerate twenty-four 
hours; transfer to a strainer, and 
drain off the liquid. Transfer the 
pulp to a percolator, in the bottom 
of which is a layer of fine purified 
sand; pour on the strained liquid, 
and after this has passed through 
the pulp and sand, add a sufficient 
quantity of water to make the desired 
measure. Then dissolve the sugar 
in this percolate. These processes or 
modifications, viz., CreuseV Thresh's, 
and Riebe's, but principally the first 
two, are the processes in use to-day.'* 

In speaking of ginger ale prepara- 
tions, the writer says: ** It will be no- 
ticed that in nearly all the formulas 
for ginger ale, capsicum is found. Of 
course this is for the reason that a 
sufficient pungency to satisfy a popular 
demand cannot be obtained from 
ginger alone. That this is so is also 
plainly indicated hj the well-known 
tact that a largely increased sale of 
oleo-resin of capsicum has followed 
very closely on tne increase in the use 
and sale of ginger ale and allied pre- 
parations." This unrestricted use of 
capsicum cannot be too severely con- 
demned. Physicians and judges of 
fine quality ^ger ale are opposed to 
its introduction, on the ground of be- 
ing unnecessary and hurtful. 



Hydrooyanio Acid as a Fermenta- 
tion Product of Linseed Meal. 

W. O. Senior, following a notice by 
A. Jorissen in the Bull. Acad. Roy. 
Belg. that ** a mixture of linseed meal 



and warm water, when kept at a 
temperature of 25' C, and then dis- 
tilled, yields a distillate containing 
hydrocyanic acid,'' made a series of 
experiments and reported the results 
at the Br. Pharm. Conference. The 
result of his experiments showed that 
time, alkalinity, and exposure to air 
influence the amount of acid produced ; 
time effecting the result chiefly within 
the first 24 hours, after that only to a 
small extent, whilst the maximum 
quantity is obtained when all three 
conditions are united, -—C/i^m, and 
I>rugg. 



Brierwood Pipes. 

These pipes are made from the root 
of Erica arhorea, a species of heath, 
and not from the root of a brier, as is 
generally supposed. The roots are 
chiefly collected on the hills of the 
Maremma in Italy, where they are 
found of great size. They are cleansed 
from eartn and decayed portions, cut 
into blocks of suitable size, boiled 
gently for twelve hours, to give them 
the nch coloring for which the pipes 
are noted, and the blocks are then 
packed in bags containing from forty 
to one hundred dozen each. 

Many of the finished pipes are made 
in Sienna and Grosseto ; others in St. 
Cloud, France, and it is from the latter 
source that they derive the name of 
pipes de Bruyere, which has been 
corrupted into brier-root pipes. 



Copaivi Emulsion (Van de Walle). 

The author emulsionizes copaivi 
balsam according to the following 
recipe: — Balsam of copaivi, 50; white 
sugar, 25; honey, 25; distilled water, 
6; essence of mint, 0.5; carmine (to 
color), q.s. 

The balsam, sugar, honey, and water, 
are mixed together in a basin, and 
slightly heated for ten minutes with 
constant stirring. The essence and 
color are added when the mixture is 
completely cold. The preparation 
forms a red gelatinous product, almost 
entirely devoid of the odor of copaivi. 



French Sulphur Ointment. 

The ointment largely used in France 
in the treatment of scabies, etc., 
known as Fournier's ointment, from 
the name of Dr. Foumier, who first 
prescribed it, is made as follows:— 
Sodae carb., H ounces ; sublimed sul- 
phur, 3 ounces; prum tragacanth, 15 
grains; glycerin, 6 fluid ounces. 

It Ib said to be less Irritating than 
most other compound sulphur oint- 
ments. The pure Englisn sulphur 
ointment, which consists simply of 
flour of sulphur and lard, has no irri- 
tating action whatever, and is found 
to be quite as effective as many com- 
pound ointments, which, like the 
above, contain either an alkaline sul- 
phide, or a mixture of sulphur with 
some alkaline substance. 



A New Beaotion for Albumin. 

If a solution containing albumin be 
acidulated with fornuc acid, and a so- 
lution of gold chloride (0.1^ be added 
drop by drop, the mixture being 
warmed, bubbles of gas are formed on 
the sides of the test-tube; the solu- 
tion turns first rose-red, and then as- 
sumes a beautiful purple-red ; on fur- 
ther addition, a blue color; finally, a 
blue flocculent precipitate separate 
out. The rate oi chanfje to blue is in 
proportion to the dilution of the solu- 
tion of albumin. The blue or violet 
coloration is also caused by other or- 
ganic substances, such as grape sugar, 
starch, glycerin, leucin, tyrosin, crea- 
tin, uric acid, and urea. i*ure gelatin 
gives a dichroic brown or reddish 
coloration. Impure gelatin (probably 
containing albumin) gives, when suffi- 
ciently concentrated, the purple color. 
Gum solutions give also a beautiful 
purple-red coloration, which differs, 
nowever, from the albumin reaction 
by changing to orange-yellow on the 
addition of potash or soda. The reac- 
tion can be made to succeed with pure 
albumen solution of a dilution of 1 to 
1,000,000. The presence of salt, urea, 
uric acid, or grape sugar does not in- 
terfere, when not present in excess; 
otherwise it is only necessary to use 
more formic acid and gold chloride. — 
D. OxENPELD, in Centralhl. f. d. Med^ 
Wisa. ; The Analyst 
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The Assay of Belladonna; Estima- 
tion of Alkaloids in the Leaves. 

(From a paper read at the Brit. 
Pharm. Conference, abstracted in 
Chem, and Drugg,) 

In a previous communication to the 
Pharmaceutical Society, Prof. Wynd- 
ham Dunstan and M. Francis Ransom 
described a new and simple process for 
the estimation of the alkaloids in the 
root of tbe Atropa Belladonna. This 
consisted in extracting the root with a 
mixture of chloroform and alcohol, 
and removing the alkoloidal salts from 
this mixture by agitating it with wa- 
ter. From the aqueous solution, the 
alkaloids are hberated by ammonia, 
and removed by chloroform. They 
had since sought to devise a reliable 
and convenient process whereby the 
alkaloids could be isolated without 
loss in a pure state from the leaves of 
the Atropa Belladonna, For this 
purpose, tne method which had proved 
successf vd with the root had to oe con- 
siderably modified. In extracting tiie 
leaves, absolute alcohol alone is to be 
preferred to a mixture of alcohol and 
chloroform. By continuous percola- 
tion with boiling absolute alcohol, the 
leaves can be freed from every trace 
of alkaloid. It was found that the 
best method of separating the whole 
of the atropine and hyoscvamine from 
the alcoholic liquid is to ailute it con- 
siderably with water acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and then to remove 
the chlorophyll and fat by repeatedly- 
agitating it with chloroform. In this 
way an acid solution of the alkaloids 
is prepared, from which the bases may 
be readily obtained pure by adding ex- 
cess of ammonia and extracting the 
alkaline liquid with chloroform. Chlo- 
roform is by far the best solvent for 
extracting atropine and hyoscyamine 
from an alkaline liauid. Etber, quite 
apart from manipulation difficulty, is 
required in much larger quantity to 
effect the same result. 

A definite process for estimating the 
atropine and hyoscyamine in the 
leaves of belladotma is as follows: 
Twenty grammes of the dried and 
findy powdered leaves are well-packed 
in an extraction apparatus, and ex- 
hausted with about 100 C.c. of abso- 
lute alcohol. The alcoholic liquid is 
diluted with about an e^ual volume of 
water made sli^tly acid with hydro- 
chloric acid. The chlorophyll, fat, 
etc., are then removed from the 
slightly-warmed liquid by repeatedly 
extracting it with chloroform until 
nothing further is removed by the 
solvent. The aqueous hquid is made 
alkaline with ammonia, and the alka- 
loids extracted by chloroform, by 
evaporating which a residue of pure 
alkaloid is obtained, and dried by heat- 
ing it at lOO"" until a constant weight is 
attained. A specimen of dried foreign 
leaves contained 0.22 per cent of total 
alkaloid, and a specimen of English 
leaves which had been somewhat over- 
heated in drying contained 0.15 per 
cent. But the authors believe tnat 
both specimens contain less alkaloid 
than Enghsh leaves which have been 
carefully grown and gathered. 



Altitudes Lsast Liable to Malaria. 

While malaria belongs chiefly to 
low-lying districts, it may, under 
favorable conditions, exist at great 
elevations. On the Tuscan Apennines 
it is found at a height of 1,100 feet 
above the sea level, on the Pyrenees 
and Mexican Cordilleras 5,000 feet, on 
the Himalayas 5,400 feet, on the Isl- 
and of Ceylon 6,500 feet, and on the 
Andes 11,000. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, a certain moderate 
altitude affords immunity from mala- 
ria. The elevation of entire security 
is not positively known, but it has been 
approximated as follows: In Italy 400 
to 500 feet, in California 1,000 feet, in 



the Appalachian chain of the United 
States 3,000 feet, in the West Indies 
1,400 to 1,800 feet, in India 2,000 feet. 
In any of these regions malaria may 
drift up ravines to an indefinite 
height. 

Test for Diabetic Sugar. 

Prof. Seegen, of Vienna, adopts the 
following mode of examining urine 
when diabetes is suspected. The urine 
is first filtered through blood charcoal. 
The charcoal is then washed repeat- 
edly with distilled water, and the third 
or fourth washing is tested with Feh* 
ling^s solution. The blood charcoal re- 
tains the substances which interfere 
with the reduction of the copper. The 
first washing sometimes fails to shows 
the presence of sugar, but the third 
washing always will, if sugar is really 
present. It is claimed by Prof. Seegen 
that the use of blood charcoal is essen- 
tial, bone charcoal being inefficient.— 
Dr. MoBridb in Med. Record, Oct. 17th, 
1885. 

On the Bast Method of storing and 
Preserving Dried Vegetable Drugs. 

A VERY lar^ eproportion of our ma- 
teria medica m every -day use consists 
of dried barks, flowers, leaves, woods, 
roots, fruits, and entire herbs. It is 
an admitted fact that, however care- 
fully and perfectly these vegetable 
tissues may oe desiccated, or dried, for 
preservation, they invariably retain a 
certain proportion of moisture. This, of 
course, varies very much in different 
vegetable products, but it is always 
present, and is a factor of which we 
nave to take careful note if we would 
preserve these articles in a thoroughly 
efficient condition, and with their 
active principles unimpaired. If we 
take an average sample of any dried 
medicinal leaves,fana inclose them in 
a tightly-stoppered bottle, we notice, 
after a time, that a fungoid growth 
sets in, more particularly m the upper 
part of the mass. In fact, the leaves 
become, in common parlance, mouldy 
or musty. The fact that the mould is 
noticed more particularly in the upper 
part of the bottle gives us a clue to the 
reason of this. The continually recur- 
ring changes of temperature (which on 
a hot shop-shelf J for instance, are very 
violent) volatilize and condense the 
moisture repeatedly. This condensa- 
tion, taking place on the upper layers 
of the di*ug, causes moulding, and, 
perhaps, in many instances, sets up 
lermentations of various kinds. The 
result of these changes must of neces- 
sity be damafcing in the extreme to the 
active principles of drugs, many of 
which principles are exc^ingly deli- 
cate and unstable. Digitalis and coca 
leaves may be quoted especiaUy as ex- 
amples of drugs requiring extreme care 
to preserve their active principles in- 
tact. 

It follows that the two main points 
to be observed in storing such drugs 
are— first, that they are not kept m 
hermetically sealed vessels and so de- 
prived of free access of air; and sec- 
ondly, that they are kept the year 
through in as equable a temperature as 
possible. Every weU-appointed phar- 
macy should contain a set of shelves 
remote alike from hot gas at night and 
from external changes of temperature. 
The shelves should Be adjusted so as to 
contain a set of tins with lift-off Uds. 
like biscuit boxes, which boxes will 
answer the purpose. The tins on each 
shelf should reach to within an inch of 
the shelf above. From the edges of the 
shelves should depend a strip of 
leather, as in book-shelves, hanging 
just below the top ed^es of the tins on 
shelf below, and keeping the dust from 
their hds. The tops of the tins should 
have some fifty or sijrty apertures per- 
forated all over them. Tnese perfora- 
tions may be readily made by givmg 
the lid 9, smart Wqw with «^ stout, sharp 



brad-awl, firmly held in the hand. This 
set of tins on shelves is far preferable 
to either drawers, parcels, or wooden 
boxes. Drawers, unless constantly 
used, have a habit of accumulating 
dust and cobwebs inside them to an 
alarming extent. Mites also often in- 
fest one drug from another throughout 
a whole range of drawers. Drugs also 
contaminate each other when of pow- 
erful odor. They are also liable to be 
strongly impregnated with the tena- 
cious odor of deal or cedar from the 
drawers themselves. The same objec- 
tions apply more or less to the storage 
of drugs in boxes. Paper parcels do 
not even give ;the protection of a 
wooden receptacle, ana are also horri- 
bly dirty, it oeing almost impossible to 
keep them free from large accumula- 
tions of dust. Another objection to 
them is the difficulty of affixing, and 
keeping plainly visible, labels which 
can be read at a glance.— Afon^^/^^ 
Magazine. 

Chloral as an Antidote to Strych- 
nine. 

Mr. Frank W. Truman writes to the 
Chem. and Drugg. (August) as fol- 
lows: 

The recent sad death of a country 
chemist from strychnine, and the state- 
ment made by a weekly newspaper, 
that ** no antidote was given him, the 
deceased being passed that,'' induces 
me to relate my experience regarding 
the particular alkaloid mentiened, ana 
the means by which I have success- 
fully avoided any fatal results to my 
patients — patients who have always 
been Quadrupedal ones— cats and dogs. 
Whether the higher animal, man, 
would be equally amenable to the 
same treatment successful with ani- 
mals is at least worthy of trial on 
human beings, and that treatment is 
simply the exhibition of very large 
doses of chloral hydrate, repeated at 
every symptom or recurring spasm. 
Small doses are useless. I have had 
some eight or ten cases in the last four 
or five years, and have not lost one. 

To illustrate the large doses I advo- 
cate, I quote one case, which, I think, 
was that in which I had to give the 
largest quantity. A small buU-terrier 
swallowed the whole of a 6 oz. packet 
of Battle's Killer, and was brought in 
to me in almost the last stage of 
strychnine poisoning. I administered 
directly between two and three 
drachms of chloral hydrate, and gave 
a saturated solution of the salt to the 
customer, with directions to give a 
teaspoonful on the recurrence of the 
least sign of twitching. I myself gave 
another dose of two drachms after 
business hours, and altogether the dog 
took nearly three oz. of chloral in the 
course of thirty -six hours, and com- 
pletely recovered. It appears to me that 
no injurious effects follow the exhibi- 
tion of chloral when even a small quan- 
tity of strychnine has previously oeen 
taken, and a few months ago I tested 
that idea in the case of a large hound, 
which had swallowed evidently, by 
the slightness of the twitching, but 
very little, and to which I gave eighty 
grains of chloral, and repeated the 
dose in a couple of hours, without the 
animal showing any signs of chloral- 
poisoning, and with complete suspen- 
sion of all strychnine symptoms. 

This suggests whether the reverse 
process would be equally efficacious, 
and strychnine prove an antidote to 
chloral. 

Volatility of Oxalic Acid. 

In connection with a description of 
the reaction between phenol and nitro- 
benzol, in the Joum. fUr praJct. 
Chem., 1885, 543, M. Siegfried makes 
the statement that oxalic acid sub- 
limes a few degrees below 100° C. (212^ 
F.), which fact is not recorded in any 
work of reference. 
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Testing Chloride of Lime. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the German Pharmaceutical Society- 
recommends a modification of the pro- 
cess of assay of chloride of lime in the 
following manner. 

Mix 3.55 Gm. of chloride of lime 
(chlorinated lime) with water, and di- 
lute the mixture to 100 C.c. Then take 
10 C.c. of this turbid mixture, add 1 
Gm. of iodide of potassium and 10 
drops of hydrochloric acid, together 
with a little gelatinized starch, and 
titrate with A normal solution of 
hyposulphite of sodium [containing 
24.8 Gm. in a liter, same as that pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Ph.], of which not 
less than 20 C.c. should be consumed 
to discharge the blue color. 

The German Pharmacopoeia directed 
to take 0.5 Gm. of chloride of lime, to 
mix this with water and to titrate the 
whole of the mixture. 

Objection has been made to this, be- 
cause it is known that chloride of lime 
becomes unequal|in strength, in the dif- 
ferent layers of a package, by keeping, 
and a small sample of 0.5 Gm. removed 
for testing does not represent the 
average composition of the whole 
package. To remove this defect, the 
Pharm. Comm. now proposes to take 
a larger sample, 3.55 Gm., to mix it 
with water to 100 C.c, and to measure 
off 10 C.c. of the turbid mixture for 
assay. Of course, the chloride of lime 
is not completely soluble in the 100 
C.c. of water, and the undissolved por- 
tion cont^Cbis a considerable amount 
of the chlorinated lime which must 
be taken into account. 

In our opinion, however, the pro- 
posed improvement is liable to cause 
greater errors than the officinal pro- 
cess. It will be practically impossible 
to measure off 10 C.c. of the turbid 
mixture so that it shall contain its ex- 
actly proportionate part of the undis- 
solved lime. If it be attempted to 
divide the 100 C.c. of mixture ohtained 
into ten portions of 10 C.c. each, or, at 
least, to remove nine equal portions, 
even with the greatest care it will be 
found that the results of the assay will 
vary somewhat in the different por- 
tions. A skilled operator, of course, 
will succeed better in obtaining uni- 
form r^iults than the average pharma- 
cist. 

We think that the defect attempted 
to be remedied by the Gterm. Phann. 
Comm. can be removed in a much 
more simple maimer. AU that is 
necessary is to remove a somewhat 
larger sample from the original pack- 
age—one which has been taken from 
several depths— mixing it thoroughly 
by rapid trituration, and weighing off 
either 0.355 Gm. or 0.71 Gm. of the mix- 
ture for the assay. If the former quan- 
tity is weighed off, the number of cubic 
centimeters of the volumetric solution 
of hyposulphite consumed will directly 
indicate tne percentage of available 
chlorine in the sample. If 0.71 Gm. 
are weighed out, the number of C.c. 
of the test Uquid must be divided by 
2 to give the percentage of chlorine. 

In the officinal test of the G«rm. 
Pharm., it is not specially said that 
the hydrochloric acid must be added 
after the iodide of potassium. The 
Fharm. Comm. points out that this 
is necessary, since otherwise a loss of 
chlorine will take place. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
above is that the assay process of the 
U. S. Ph., which is in all other respects 
correct, may be slightly improved and 
enlarged by adding the words here 
printed in italics: 

If 0.71 Gm. of chlorinated lime, 
representing an average sample of the 
lot to be tested, be mixed with a solu- 
tion of 1.25 Gm. of iodide of potassium 
in 120 C.c. of water, and 9 Gm. of 
diluted hydrochloric acid be then 
added, the red-brown liquid should 
require for complete decoloration not 
less than 50 C.c. of the volumetric so- 



lution of hyposulphite of sodium (the 
number of Cx. consumM, divided by 2, 
indicating the percentage of available 
chlorine in the sample), 

Salicylio Lemonade. 

A Brifish medical officer of the Sou- 
dan expedition suggested the follow- 
ing "hospital beverage," which was 
found practically useful in typhoid, 
scurvy, gout, and other fevers: 

Squeeze the juice from ten lemons, 
and set it aside. Boil the fruit in half to 
three-fourths of a gallon of water for 
fifteen to twenty minutes. After 
standing six hours, take out the 
lemons, again press them, and throw 
the exhausted skins away. Add the 
juice and one-half ounce of citric acid 
to the liquid, boil for five minutes, and 
strain. While still hot add to it two 
hundred grains of saUcylic acid, and 
stir until dissolved. Sweeten to taste 
with white sugar, and add enough 
water to make, of the whole, one gallon. 

Unless preserved by the aid of a lit- 
tle brandy, the salicylic lemonade 
should be made fresh after two or 
three days. 

To ** brighten" its appearance, add, 
when cold, a little beaten white of eg^, 
boil for three minutes, and filter. 

Half an ounce of gelatin dissolved in 
the hot liquid before straining (previ- 
ously soaked for five hours in cold 
water) will render the lemonade less 
harsh. — Br. and Col. Druggist, 

Manna Mixture. 

It is much to be regretted, says Mr. 
Joseph Ince, that manna has to so 
large an extent disappeared from Eng- 
lish pharmacy. Abroad it is in con- 
stant use. I regard manna, dissolved 
in milk, as far as the treatment of 
children is concerned, to be a gift of 
God. It is a safe and effectual laxative, 
and does not physic a,n infant, the main 
thing to be avoided. 

The following is a useful laxative 
mixtui*e for an adult : —Inf us. rhei, 4 
ounces; tinct, sennse, 6 drachms; 
manna, 1 ounce; aq. cinnam., ad 6 
ounces. M. ft. Mist Sumut quartam 
partem o, n. h. s. 

The following was Dr. Abemethy's 
favorite aperient mixtute : — Mag. 
sulph. i ounce ; inf. sennae co., 6 
drachms; aq. month, vir., 1 ounce; 
manna, 2 orachms ; tinct. senna, 2 
drachms ; ac^. puree, 2 ounces. M. 
capiat coch. ij. m4xg. mane, 

French Pharmacy. 

It has been decided in France that 
no pharmacist can refuse to receive 
into his shop any person who happens 
to have met with an accident m the 
streets, nor to deliver on the si)ot the 
various remedies that may be requisite 
in such a case. The French pharma- 
cist only holds his right of opening a 
pharmacy on these conditions. He is 
bound to attend to the best of his abil- 
ities to any person who may be 
brought in disabled. He is not obi " 



to supply his drugs and remedies 
gratuitously, but he must supply them ; 
and if the injured person is not able to 

Say for them himself, their cost will be 
efrayed by the Commissary of Police 
for the district in which the pharmacy 
is situated. 

Finding a Deposit of Sienna. 

Two years ago, the Pine Woods, near 
Lisbon, Me., could have been bought 
for $5 an acre. To-day $25,000 an acre 
is its estimated value. It is owned, 
The Lemsfon Journal states, by E. N. 
Chamberlain, who leased it a few 
months ago to E. H. Caylor, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The earth of the tract is 
yellow, and has been pronounced by 
Professor Stanley, of Bates College, to 
be a variety of sienna. An expert 
pronounces it equal to the best Italian 
sienna. In the tract owned by Mr. 



Chamberlain there are 100 acres, and 
the deposit, which lies from one foot 
to three feet deep, covers an estimated 
area of sixty acres. 

The Alkaloid Tulipine. 

This alkaloid is extracted from the 
garden tulip when fully developed; it 
occurs, prooably, in every part of the 
plant, even in the brilliantly colored 
petals. It was discovei-ed some little 
time back by Gterard, and next alluded 
to by Ringer in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal. It acts as a powerful sialo- 
gogue, producing a considerable fiow 
of saliva without exerting any action 
on the pupil of the eye. 

Frogs poisoned by tulipine died with 
the heart in systole and with the same 
symptoms as those exhibited by ani- 
mals poisoned with veratrine. Very 
little, however, is yet known about 
this new alkaloid, either chemically or 
therapeutically ; it is supposed to be a 
muscular poison which acts upon the 
medulla and the nerves of sensation. 
Unlike many other alkaloids, it ap- 
pears to have no action whatever on 
the pupils. It is not improbable that 
it will be found related to colchicine 
and scillitine, derived from plants of 
a similar nature. 

Barnouvin's Belladonna Supposi- 
tory. 

Extract of belladonna, 0.01 part; 
lard, 0.50 part; white wax, 1.00 part; 
cacao butter, 3.00 parts. 

If these quantities are taken in 
grammes (for instance, cacao butter 
3 grammes), the above proportions rep- 
resent one suppository. 

»»» - ■-. 

OORRESFOTDENCE. 

Butter Analysis. 
Editor American Druggist: — 

There is an item in the January 
number of your journal, present vol., 
to which you might like to add a 
word of explanation. It is in answer 
to query 1,393, paragraph d. The vol- 
ume to which the liquid should be 
diluted previous to distillation is 
omitted. Of the 100 C.c. distilled, 
*'100 C.c. are filtered off, etc.," and 
finally, '* the reagent consumed is in- 
creased by one-tenth, etc." 
Yours truly, 

Henry Bartlett. 

Chicaoo. Sept. 10th, 1885. 

The liquid should be . diluted to ex- 
actly 110 C.c, and of this, 100 C.c. 
should be distilled off. This distillate 
is then to be titrated with volumetric 
solution of soda. — Ed. Am. Druog. 

Sea Foam. 
Editor American Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— In the July number I 
noticed a correspondent desired a for- 
mula for Sea Foam. He does not state 
for what purpose he desired the/oawi, 
but I infer he wishes it for a shampoo. 
We dispense an article of that descrio- 
tion to our local barbers, and they all 
know it by the title ** Sea Foam. '^ It 
is: 

Tr. Aiiiica 1 drachm. 

Tr. Canthai'ides 3 drachms. 

Water Ammonia. ... 3 '* 

Alcohol \ pint. 

Soft Water \ *• 

This produces a copious lather or 
foam. Yours respectfully, 

E. F. Phillips. 

Hoyt's G-erman Cologne. 
Editor American Druggist. 

The formula for ** Hoyt's Grerman 
Cologne" Ib known to us as follows: 

^ Alcohol 5 galls. 

Oil Bergamot 4 oz. 

** Lemon 4 oz. 

** Neroli 1 oz. 

" Sandal Wood 2 oz. 

Camphor - i oz. 

M. Let it stand fourteen djwys. 

M. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Querieafor which answers are desired^ 
must be rec^ved by the 5th of the 
month, and mvM in every case be 
accomjpanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
qtiery, the initials of the correspon- 
aent will be quoted at the head of 
ea^h answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an umisual or proprietary com- 
pounds always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,601.— Analysis of Urine (F. O. 
R). 

The most elaborate work on this sub- 
ject is by Nevbauer and Vogel, an 
English translation of which has been 

Eubhshed by William Wood <& Co. (see 
ist number, page 70 of advertise- 
ments). 

No. 1,602.— Harlem or Haarlem Oil 

(R.). 

The composition of this is given in 
various ways. 

Hager recommends to prepare it, 
when ordered, by combining with the 
aid of a gentle heat: 

Oleum Lini Sulohuratum 5 parts 

Oleum TerebintninsB 10 * ' 

Oleum Cadinum 20 ** 

The first ingredient is prepared by 
boiling 16.6 parts of sublimed sulphur 
with 100 parts of linseed oil. 

No. 1,603.— Bichloride of Mercury 
and Urea (E. A.). 

This compound has recently been 
recommended (Med.-Chir. Rundschau) 
as a new antisyphiUtic, to be admin- 
istered hypodermically . It may be pre- 
pared by dissolving 2 parts of bicnlo- 
ride of mercury and 1 part of urea in 
200 parts of distilled water, and filter- 
ing. This solution may then be used 
as it is, the dose being adjusted ac- 
cording to the necessity of the case: 
5 minims bein^ equal to about ^V ^rain. 

On evaporating the above-mentioned 
aqueous solution, no crystals of the 
compound can be obtained. This can 
be accomplished, however, by dissolv- 
ing the two substances in alcohol, in 
the proportion of 270.5 parts of bi- 
chloride of mercury €md 60 parts of 
urea, and evaporating. The resulting 
crystals, HgCla.CHiN.O, are but little 
soluble in cold water; decomposed by 
boiling water. 

It will be seen that the solution first 
mentioned contains an excess of urea. 
This is probably done for the purpose 
of insuring the whole of the bichloride 
entering the double salt. 

No. 1.604. — Sediment in Solution of 
Sulphate of Copper (F. O. R.). 

This correspondent some time ago 
sent us a long series of queries, many 
of which do not admit of being an- 
swered in this Journal, as the answers 
would benefit perhaps only the in- 
quirer, and it would be injustice to our 
other readers to take up space with 
matter not interesting to them. We 
make this remark here, intending it 
for the eyes of other correspondents 
who have in the past or may in the 
future put purely ** personal" ques- 
tions to us. We are, however, at all 
times willing to answer any query — if 
we can — that will be of use to more 
than one or only a few readers. 

Now to the query: The writer re- 
ports that he has made test-solution 
of sulphate of copper from good com- 
mercial crystals and pure distilled 
water. After being filtered and set 
aside, the solution deposited a bluish 
cloud at the bottom. He wants to 
know what it is. 

From the query we judge that the 



writer is, as yet, unable to make a 
qualitative analysis himself, which 
alone can determme the exact compo- 
sition of the deposit. Experience, how- 
ever, points to the probability that it is 
composed chiefly of zinc and iron sul- 
phates (partly basic), which metals 
are almost always present in commer- 
cial blue vitriol. Chemically pure sul- 
phate of copper as a reagent, may be 
obtained either by throwing down 
metallic copper from a concentrated 
solution of the sulphate by electrolysis 
(a platinum electrode bemg used), or 
by precipitating the metal as sulphide 
(see U. S. Ph., under Cupri Sulphas), 
dissolving the washed sulphide in pure 
nitric acid, diluting with water, pre- 
cipitating almost completely with am- 
monia, dissolving the washed pi*ecipi- 
tate in dilute sulphuric acid and 
crystallizing. The U. S. Ph. (page 
393) directs to use ** selected " crystals 
of sulphate of copper and refers to 
Cupri Sulphas, meaning thereby that 
these crystals must stand the tests of 
the U. S. Ph. 

No. 1,605.— Filtering Shellac Var- 
nish (E. J. H.). 

Shellac varnish made with alcohol 
may be filtered without diflSculty, if it 
is previously well shaken up with a 
small quantity of some inert powder, 
such as plaster of Paris, chalk, phos- 
phate of calcium. About two oimces 
per pint is sufficient. 

The varnish may also be rendered 
clear by mixing it with one-fourth its 
volume of benzm or petroleum ether, 
shaking it frequently during one or 
two hours, and then setting it aside, 
when the clear alcoholic solution will 
collect at the bottom, and the benzin, 
containing some fatty or waxy sub- 
stances in solution, will float on top. 
After removing this layer, the alcohohc 
solution may, if necessary, be freed 
from nearly all benzin odor by gently- 
warming If the shellac is first ex- 
tracted, in coarse powder, by warm 
benzin, it will afterwards furnish a 
clear solution in alcohol. 

No. 1,606.— Pine-Needle Extract (U. 

a.). 

Extract of pine-needles or pine 
leaves is said to be best made in the 
following manner. Put a suitable 
quantity of pine or fir leaves and 
young shoots mto a still, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, and distil in 
the usual manner. Separate the vola- 
tile oil, which has passed over with 
the water into the receiver, pour the 
watery portion back into the retort, 
and continue this process for some 
time (some say *'ior two days'')- 
Then transfer the residue in the retort 
to a sieve, collect all liquid running or 
dripping from the latter, evaporate it 
to tne consistence of honey, and 
finally mix it with one per cent of its 
weight of the volatile oil. The result- 
ing extract is a blackish-brown mass 
of an aromatic, fir-like odor, and an 
aromatic, astringent, and bitter taste. 

The volatile oil {Oleum Pini Sylves- 
tris), also called Fir- wool oil— officinal 
in the Brit. Pharm. of 1886--is colorless, 
or more rarely of a greenish or yellow- 
ish tint, mobile, of a oalsamic odor, and 
has the spec. grav. 0.880 (according to 
Brit. Pharm., not below 0.870). It is 
distinguished from the similar oil of 
turpentine by not yielding a solid when 
treated with hydrochloric acid. 

No. 1,607— Glossy Blacking for 
Leather (M.). 

We have seen the following recently 
recommended. 

To 3 pounds of boiling water add 2 
oz. of gum Senegal, 1 oz. of transparent 
glue (previously soaked in water), li 
oz. of white castile soap, 2 oz. of brown 
sugar. When the solias are dissolved, 
add 8 oz. of white wax, and, after this 
is melted, 2i oz. of alcohol. Stir well 
and allow to cool, occasionally agitat- 



ing. When cold, intimately mix with 
it 3 oz. Frankfurt black. 

The mass is applied in a thin layer 
by means of a soft brush, upon the 
leather, and finally polished with a 
stiff brush. 

Frankfurt black is very finely di- 
vided carbon, prepared by carbonizing 
wine-yeast ana skins of grapes. 
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Practical and Analytical Chem- 
istry. Being a Omplete Course in 
Chemical Analysis. By Henry 
Trimble, Ph.G., Professor of Ana- 
lytical Chemistry in the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son& Co., 1885, 94 pp. 8vo. SI. 50 
The contents are arranged under the 
headings Practical CHEiasTRY: I., 
Preparation and Properties of Gases ; 
n.. Preparation of Salts. Qualita- 
tive Analysis, Bases (embracing re- 
actions of potassium, sodium, lithium, 
ammonium, barium, strontium, cal- 
cium, ma^esium, manganese, zinc, 
cobalt, nickel, iron, cerium, chromium, 
aluminium, arsenic, antimony, tin, 
gold, platinum, mercury, bismuth, 
copper, cadmium, silver, and lead). 
Acids, Detection of Bases and Acids, 
Reactions and .Tests of Organic Corn- 
pounds; Qualitative Analysis, Gra- 
vimetric Estimation with examples in 
barium, chlorine, copper, sulphuric 
acid, potassium, nitric acid, calcium, 
and carbonic acid, and Volumetric 
Estimation, t. e,, oxalic acid, sodium 
hydrate. pK^tassium bichromate, io- 
dme, sodium hyposulphite, and sil- 
ver nitrate. 

To aid in laboratory work, the book 
contains numerous tables where in the 
main points are summarized. 

A Text-Book of Pharmacology, 
Therapeutics, and Materia Medica, 
by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., etc., adapted to the United 
States Pharmacopoeia by Francis N. 
WiUiams, M.D., Boston, Mass. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea Brothers Sc Co., 1885, 
pp. 1,035, 8vo. 
The author is best known in the 
United States as the able editor of 
The Practioner and as a writer upon 
therapeutics. He says in the preface 
that the work was nearly rea!ay for 
pubhcation fifteen years since, but on 
going over it to give the manuscript a 
revision before sending it to the 
printer, he attempted some improve- 
ments, and the result has been that 
closer study, extended experience, and 
the delays incident to other engage- 
ments, have resulted in a new work. 

Consistently with the progress of 
medical education and tne develop- 
ment of a profession devoted to phar- 
macy exclusively, much of the matter 
relating to materia medica formerly 
taught to medical students has been 
omitted. The space has been more 
than filled by a description of the 
physiological action of drugs— some- 
thing of far greater importance to 
those for whom the work is primarily 
intended. 

The subject matter is arranged in 
six sections. 

1. In the first section the topics are 
the general relations between the or- 
ganism and substances affecting it; 
circumstances which affect the action 
of drugs on the organism; action of 
drugs on protoplasm, blood, low or- 
ganisms, invertebrata, muscle, nerve, 
spinal cord, brain, organs of spe- 
cial sense, respiration, circulation, 
surface of the body, digestive sys- 
tem, drugs and tissue changes; ac- 
tion of drugs on excretion and on 
the generative system ; methods of ad- 
ministering drugs; antidotes; antago- 
nistic action of drugs and dosage. 

2. The section on General Pharmacy 
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covers 28 pages and relates to 40 forms 
in which medicines are used. 

3. Inorganic materia medica em- 
braces hydrogen, oxygen, ozone, car- 
bon, sulphur, and the nalogens, acids, 
metals (dyad metals, e, g,, metals or 
the alkaline earths and earths — heavy 
metals) ; pentad metals, e. g., nitrogen, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, cmd 
bismuth ; iron and manganese. 

4. Organic materia medica, viz., car- 
bon compounds under the head of fatty 
series and aromatic series. 

5. V egetable materia medica, under 
which a botanical classification is 
adopted. 

6. Animal kingdom. This also is 
arranged according to a scientific ba- 
sis of classification. 

A general index, index of diseases 
and remedies, and a bibliographical 
index complete . this work. To show 
the completeness which characterizes 
the whole, we may say that the biblio- 
graphical section alone, in fine type, 
occupies 41 pages, and forms a most 
valuable guiae to the student who de- 
sires to extend his knowledge beyond 
the informa- 
tion here con- 
veyed. 

A valuable 
feature is the 
comparison 
between the 
drugs and pre- 
parations of 
theU. S. and 
Br. Pharma- 
copoeias in ad- 
joming c o 1- 
umus or para- 
graphs. Abun- 
dant use is 
made of illus- 
trations, and 
the choice of 
type and ar- 
rangement of 
matter are 
very favor- 
able for con- 
venient refer- 
ence. 

Altogether 
the work is 
the most sat- 
isfactory text- 
book on the 
subject in the 
English lan- 
guage. 

Jahresberioht uober die Fort- 
SOHRITTE der Pharmakotherapie. 
Ein Nachschlagobuch fiir Lehrer 
der med. Wissenschaften, Aerzte 
und Apotheker. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Eduard Hud. Kobert, As- 
sist, am Pharmakoloe. Inst, der 
Univer. Strassburg. vol. I. (Report 
for 1884) ; 1 vol. in 2 parts. 8vo. 
Strassburg, 1885. Price per year, 
$4.40. 
Tffls annual report on the progress of 
pharmaco-therapeutics fills out a long- 
felt gap in medical literature, and will 
be found an indispensable work of 
reference for every progressive physi- 
cian. It gathers from the current 
medical literature all new facts bear- 
ing upon the histor3r, chemistry, or 
derivation, physiological effects, and 
therapeutic uses of drugs, giving brief 
abstracts of all important papers, and 
classifying the subjects under appro- 
priate headings. 

To show how the author treats his 
subject, we select the chapter which 
is headed: XV. The Cocaine Group. 
under which we find (a) the history of 
cocaine, containing, besides the previ- 
ously known facts, quotations from 
and references to 6 recent papers; (b) 
the physiology and chemistry: ab- 
stract of 14 papers; (c) therapeutic ef- 
fects: (1) in ophthalmology: abstracts 
and quotations of 70 papers: (2) in rhi- 
nology, otology, laryngology: 22 pa- 
pers; (3) in uro-genital apparatus: 10 
papers; (4) internally administered: 10 



papers— the whole covering 26i pa^. 
This example will show the practical 
usefulness of the publication. The 
work is, by nature, a compilation, but 
its preparation involves an immense 
labor, afi it necessitates a search 
through the whole medical literature 
of all countnee. The author is well 
known as an authoritv on pharmaco- 
dvnamics, and eepecially competent to 
eait a work of this kind. 

Alpine Winter and its Medical As- 
PBcrrs: With Notes on Davos Platz, 
Wiesen, St. Moritz, and Maloja. By 
A. Tucker Wise, M.D., L.K.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., etc. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: J. & A. Churchill, 1885, 121 
pp., 8vo. 
The author gives a very comprehen- 
sive description of the Alpine climate 
and its adaptabilitv to invalids, and 
hkewise, in great detail, information 
relating to the places where the neces- 
sary accommodations may be ob- 
tained. Such matters as clothing, 
diet, exercise, meals, etc., are not 
overlooked, and a considerable space 




A SINGUI-AR ATTACK. 



Doctor : " It is nothing: but an attack of djrapepBia." 
WiFB (Who eridently does not 
which Icept him out until very laf 
Doctob: *' That comes from 



\n an acuusK oi ayapepsia. 

€8 not yet appreciate the connection between last evening's btuinesi engafcement 

late and this morniuR's illness: "And what does that come from, doctor ? " 

m— from the Greek, Madam."— Ba«ar. 



is devoted to a description of a sump- 
tuous Hdtel Kursaal, recently erected 
at the Maloja, in which every possible 
precaution appears to have been taken 
to render the inmates as comfortable 
afi modern science and art will permit. 
There are several illustrations and 

elans to aid the text. Altogether the 
ook is a model of its kind, and should 
be read by all who contemplate an 
Alpine winter-cure. 

The Australasian Journal of Phar- 
macy. Published under the Direc- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Australasia, Melbourne. June, 
1885. Vol. I., No. 1, 22 pp., 8vo. 
10/6 per annum. 
Tms new magazine is issued gratis to 
members of the Society in victoria, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasma- 
nia, Western Australia, and Fiji. It 
is published on the 15th of each month, 
and its contents consist largely of as- 
sociation and trade matters. S. M. 
Pettengill & Co., 37 Park row, are the 
New T?ork agents. 

Leoturks on the Principles of 
House Drainage. Delivered before 
the Suffolk District Medical Society 
and the Boston Society of Architects, 
by J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co., 1885, 125 pp. 
sm. 8vo, cloth, 75 cts. 
This book lays before the reader in an 
attractive, forcible, and simple man- 



ner the most important points connect- 
ed with modem sanitary plumbing, 
that is, the proper disposal of waste 
matters. The work is divided into 
three [)art8, the first treating of Traps, 
their siphonage, evaporation, etc. ; the 
second, of Lavatories, Waste Recep- 
tacles, and their waste attachments ; 
and the third, of Soil and Drain Pix)e8, 
their jointing, arrangement, and ven- 
tilation. The whole is illustrated by 
seventy cuts. 

Defective apparatus and methods 
are criticised, and the object of the 
writer is to describe in each case the 
best means of accomplishing the par- 
ticular work in hand. As a result of 
his investigations and professional 
practice, some of the defects in the 
usual methods and apparatus employ- 
ed in plumbing have been removed, 
and the improved apparatus which are 
known as the ''Sanitafi" appliances 
are fully described under their proper 
heads. 

Treatment of Zymotic Diseases by 
Syrups and Subcutaneous Injections 
of Declat's 
pure Nas- 
cent Phenic 
Acid, and 
Topical 
T r eatment 
by Declat's 
Gflyco - Phe- 
nique. Pp. 
64. The De- 
CLAT Man- 
ufacturing 
Co., No. 86 
Warren 
street. New 
York, Pub- 
lishers. 
A copy of the 
above manual 
can be obtain- 
ed by sending 
name and ad 
dress on a 
postal card to 
the publishers. 

Pr ooeed- 
ings: Indiana 
Pharmaceu- 
tical Assoc., 
May 12th and 
13th, 1885. — 
Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceuti- 
cal Assoc., June 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1885. 
— Alumni Assoc, of the Philadelphia 
Coll. of Pharm. for 1884-5. Alumni 
Assoc, of the Coll. of Pharm. of the 
City of New York.— Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Assoc, of the Province 
of Quebec.— Michigan State Pharm. 
Assoc., September 9th, 10th and 11th, 
1884, 227 pp., 8vo, |0. 50.— Iowa State 
Pharm. Assoc., May 27th, 28th, 1884 
(with portrait of J. H. Harrigan), 160 
pp., 8vo. — Report of the Commission- 
ers of Pharmacy of the State of Maine, 
pp. 13, 8vo.— Alabama Pharm. Assoc.: 
Fourth Ann. Meeting at Anniston, 
Ala., May 6th and 7th, 1885, 26 pp., 
8vo. — Virginia State Pharm. Assoc: 
Fourth Ann. Meeting at Charlottes- 
ville, May I9th, 20th, and 2l8t, 1885, 
76 pp., 8vo.— California Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society and College of Pharmacy 
for the years 1883 and 1884, 8vo. 



Announcements : Department of 
Pharmacy, State Univ. of Iowa for 
1885-6.— Department of Med. and Surg. 
Univ. of Michigan for 1885-6. School 
of Pharmacy of the Univ. of Michigan, 
1885-6.— New York Post-graduate Med. 
School for 1885-6.— Montreal College 
of Pharmacy for 1885-6. —Department 
of Pharmacy of the Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin for 1885-6.— Pittsburg OoU. of 
Pharm., 1885-6.— Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terre Haute, Ind. — Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, 
1885-6. 
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WAFER-CAPSULE APPARATUS. ' 

I 
Adolf Vomaoka, editor of the 
Pharmdceutiache RundschaUy of Leit- 
meritz, Germany, has lately improved 
the apparatus and methods of Limou- 
sin in several particulars. The es- 
sential features consist in having the 
wafers attached in pairs, and the use 
of a peculiar apparatus for folding 
them upon each other at the point of 
union. The shape of the apparatus 
and the details of manipulation are 
readily understood with the aid of the 
adjoining illustrations. Two metallic 
plates are hinged together and pro- 
vided with perforations upon which 
the open capsules are to be placed. A 
guara-plate shown in the second figure 
IS then placed carefully over 
the nearest plate, and serves 
to protect the margins of the 
capsules beneath, from con- 
tamination by the powder 
inserted. A funnel, similar 
to that used in some of the 
modifications of Limousines 
apparatus, is then inseiiied 
into an opening in the guard- 

Slate and through it a pow- 
er is poured into the cap- 
sule beneath. The guard- 
plate is to be held steady 
with one hand, while a fin- 
ger of the other hand, armed 
with a rammer, forces the 
powder evenly into the cap- 
sule. The funnel is then to 
be removed to another hole 
in the guard-plate, and the 
operation of charging re- 
peated. When all the cap- 
sules on the side nearest the 
operator are filled, the guard- 
plate being still held firmly, 
the wafers on the opposite 
plate are to be wet by means 
of a roller covered with felt 
or cloth, to enable it to hold 
water. The farther plate is 
then to be tipped up as shown 
in the lower figure, the edge 
of the guard plate serving to 
make a sharp bend at the 
junction of the wafers of 
each pair. Then the guard- 
plate IS to be removea care- 
fully, and the farther plate 
turned completely down, so 
as to bring the moistened 
edges of the wafers on one 
contact with theed^sof those hold- 
ing the powder, ana the operation is 
completed by opening the plates, and 
removing the capsules with their 
contents. 

Two sizes of apparatus are furnished ; 
one having holes li inches in diameter, 
the other with holes i of an inch 
across. The wafers to accompany 
them may be had of Mr. Vomacka, 
with any wording desired baked (not 
stamped) into them. 

Until the apparatus appears in this 
market, orders or mquiries should be 
addressed to the inventor, who, after 
January 1st, will be in Prag. Until 
then he will continue in Leitmeritz. 

Paraldehyde Suppositories. 

Paraldehyde suppositories have 
been employed as a nypnotic in sev- 
eral insane asylums, according to Dr. 
A. Santer (Der Fortachritt^ August 5th, 
1885), with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Each suppository should con- 
tain 1 gramme (15 grains) of paralde- 
hyde. They may be made by allowing 
the paraldehyde to solidify in a glass 
bottle, in a water-bath, with twenty 
per cent of paraffin, and this gelatinous 
mixtiu*e introduced into the supposi- 
tories.— T/i?rap. Gazette^ 



[Obioinal Comml'nioation.1 

SALICYLATE OF lEON. 

BY H. T. BBERLB. 

In order to supply a demand recent- 
ly for the above salt, I looked for a 
working formula, in the periodicals, 
but found none. 

Double decomposition will not pro- 
duce it, as the salt is soluble; I there- 
fore devised the following process, 
which worked satisfactorily. 







^'"^10^. 




Vomacka's Wafer-Capsule Apparatus. 

The open plates being charfi^ed with wafers: 8, Guard-plate; 8, Process of 
ifC the wafers; 4, moistenine the covers: 5. Fc' "' ^" " 
Trough for moistening the roller, 



Ailing the wafers; 4, moistening the covers; 5, Folding the wafers together; 6, 
lie 



side 



m 



Take of sulphate of iron, 100 parts. 
Carbonate of sodium . . . . 110 * ' 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and 
carbonate of sodium separately, each 
in two hundred parts of Doiling water, 
and filter both solutions. Mix them, 
when cold, and allow the precipitate 
of carbonate of iron to subside. Pour 
off the supernatant liquid, and wash 
the precipitate with water imtil the 
washings are no longer rendered tur- 
bid with solution of chloride of bari- 
um. 

Then pour the precipitate into an 
evaporating dish, and gently warm 
over a water-bath, adding salicylic 
acid until effervescence ceases and the 
precipitate is entirely dissolved. 

Lastly, evaporate the solution on the 
water-bath to dryness and powder the 
residue. 

Watertown, Wis. 

Lowest known Temperature.— K. 
Olszewski announces (in Compt, Rend,) 
that he has succeeded, by a modifica- 
tion of the apparatus previously em- 
ployed by him for obtaming very low 
temperatures, in reaching the lowest 
de^ee so far attained, namely, 225" C. 
This was accomplished by the evapor- 
ation of solid nitrogen under a pres- 
sure of only 4 millimeters of mercury, 
that is, practically in vacuo. 



[Original Communication.] 

THE U. S. P. PROCESS FOR AS- 
SAYING OPIUM. 

BY HERBERT LLOYD, OP NEW YORK. 

In handling large quantities of opi- 
um for making its officinal prepara- 
tions, the writer has been callod upon 
to make a great many assays to ascer- 
tain the percentage of morphine in the 
drug. After repeated trials, it became 
evident that the U. S. P. process gave 
results considerably too low, as com- 
pared with some other published 
methods. 

The U. S. P. process is briefly as fol- 
lows: 

Opium seven grammes, 7 

lime, freshly slaked, 

three grammes, 8 

Chloride of Ammonium, 

three grammes, 8 

Alcohol, 

Stronger Ether, 

Distilled Water aa q.s. 

The opium and lime are 
triturated with 70 C.c. dis- 
tilled water and a^tated for 
half an hour; 50 C.c. of the 
liquid are filtered off, and 5 
C.c. alcohol and 25 Cc. 
stronger ether are shaken 
with it. The chloride of am- 
monium is then added, and 
the whole shaken for half an 
hour and allowed to stand 
twelve hours. The mor- 
phine crystals are then sepa- 
rated, dried, and weighed. 
The result (five-sevenths of 
the whole), in grammes, 
multiplied by twenty, equals 
the percentage of morpnine 
in the opium taken. 

In order to prove that re- 
sults thus obtained are incor- 
rect, the following experi- 
ments were made. 

Definite quantities of pure 
alkaloid morphine (instead 
of opium) were put through 
the above process, and when 
the results were weighed 
there was always an average 
shortage of about 0.08 Gm. 
on the morphine recovered 
from 50 C.c. It was evident 
that the loss was occasioned 
either by the decomposition 
of the morphine, or by the solvent 
action of some of the reagents upon it. 
The chloride of ammomum, for in- 
stance, of which 3.0 grammes are 
used, when 0.1 Gm. would be ample 
theoretically, mi^ht have the latter 
effect. To test this, experiments were 
made with pure morphine, as before, 
but 0.1 Gm. of chloride of ammo- 
nium was used in each case. This 
amount was found insufficient to en- 
tirely release the alkaloid, indicating 
that the 50 C.c. of liquor from which 
the morphine was precipitated con- 
tained more lime than the same quan- 
tity of lime-water (on which the 0.1 
Gm. chloride of ammonium was based) 
would contain. This was proved to be 
the case, as will be seen hereafter. 
Further experiments were made, using 
0.2 Gm. chloride of ammonium, but in 
the results the loss was almost as 
great as when 3.0 Gm. of the reagent 
were used. Next, to ascertain if the 
loss was invaruwle (as was first sup- 
posed), regardless or the amount of 
morphine used, the following four as- 
says were made. 

1.0 Gm. morphine was put through 
the U. S. P. process and lost 0.089 Gm. 
on I (50 C.c.) ; 0.75 Gm. lost 0.085 Gm. 
on f (50 C.c.) ; 0.5 Gm. lost 0.070 Gm. 
on 4 (50 C.c.) ; 0.25 Gm. lost 0,060 Gm, 
on I (50 C.c). 
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These experiments were repeated, 
and^ave practically similar results, 
showing tnat the loss was in direct 
proportion to the quantity of morphine 
present. 

As previous experiments showed 
clearly that the presence of morphinie 
increased the solubility of the lime, 
and as an increase of lime, of course, 
means an increase of free ammonia, it 
was assumed that the variation in loss 
might be largely due to the solvent 
action of that alkali. The loss, too, 
was found to be slightly increased by 
the 5 C.c. of alcohol, which is added 
before precipitating. 

The solubility ofmorphine in water 
of ammonia must be determined by 
further experiment, but the writer 
found that 50 C.c. of distilled water, 
0.25 C.c. concentrated water of ammo 
nia (corresponding to the amount of 
ammonia set free by the lime) and 5 
C.c. alcohol readily aissolved 0.08 Qm. 
of the alkaloid, but the same liquor 
without the ammonia dissolved but 
0.02 Gm. 

In the reaction which takes place 
when the morphine is precipitated, 

Ca (HO)a -h 2 NH4CI = 
74 106.4 

= CaCU + 2NH, + 2H,0 
108.8 34 86 

74 parts of lime will set free 34 parts 
of ammonia. 

Now the amoimt of lime in 50 C.c. 
lime-water would be about 0.066 Gm., 
but when morphine is added, it will 
take up more lime (as was stated be- 
fore), and in this abnormal lime-water 
more morphine is dissolved than in or- 
dinary lime-water. These two facts 
are proved by what follows. 

Seventy C.c. lime-water and 1.0 Gm. 
morphine were shaken for several 
hours, but the morphine failed to dis- 
solve, 0.07 Gm. being recovered on fil- 
tering out the residue and drying it. 
That 1.0 Gm. of morphine is soluble in 
70 C.c. lime-water with an excess of 
lime will be seen from the next experi- 
ment, which proves that Ume and 
morphine are mutual solvents. 

1.0 Gm. pure morphine and 1.0 Gm. 
pure lime were shaken with 70 C.c. 
fresh lime-water, the residue washed 
with the same lime-water, dried rapid- 
ly, and weighed. The recovered ume 
weighed 0.911 Gm., 0.089 Gm. being 
dissolved. 1.0 Gm. lime treated in the 
same way with 0.5 Gm. morphine lost 
but 0.027 Gm. From this it wiU be 
seen that the 50 C.c. of assaying liquor 
will contain 0.O66 Gm. lime naturally, 
and (if 1.0 Gm. morphine was to be 
assayed) in addition 0.062 Gm. lime 
H of 0.089 Gm.) which the morphine 
dissolved, and would set free 0.058 
Gm. ammonia. Thus: 

74 : 128 : : 84 : 58 

Further assays were made on differ- 
ent quantities of morphine— of course 
^ways less than 1.0 Gm.— using 70 
C.c. ume water alone (in place of 3.0 
Gm. lime and 70 C.c. distilled water), 
and the loss was uniformly about 
0.060 Gm. morphine, which was to be 
expected. 

Hence it follows that the more mor- 
phine present in the opium to be as- 
sayed the greater will be the amount 
of lime dissolved and of ammonia set 
free, and, as a result, the greater loss 
of morphine. 

The above facts, it is hoped, demon- 
strate clearly that in all assays made 
by the U. S. P. method 0.06 Gm. to 
0.09 Gm. should be added to the re- 
sult, according to the amount of mor- 
phia recovered. 

It would doubtless be preferable to 
avoid the loss rather than allow for 
it, but after a number of attempts it 
was found to be impossible if lime 
was used, and as this process is so ex- 
cellent in other respects (giving clean 
morphine, and being very simple), it 
would be unwise to reject it. provid- 
ing the loss which the writer has tried 



to account for is always allowed, and 
in fairness it always should be. The 
writer has been informed by a chemist 
engaged in the manufacture of mor- 
phine that he always in working the 
opium obtained more morphine than 
an assay by the U. S. P. process had 
led him to expect. 

New Tore, Nov. mh, 1885 

The Metric System and our Apothe- 
caries' Weights and Measures. 

The writer has for several years 
been an earnest advocate of the adop- 
tion of the Metric System in this 
country for medical and pharmacal 
purposes. Upon closer study, how- 
ever^ of the special requirements of 
medicine and pharmacy as to weights 
and measures 1 am led to beUeve that 
the decimal system does not fulfil 
these requirements. The question as 
to what system of weights and mea- 
sures we shall use in medicine and 
pharmacy is one of such great import- 
ance that the facts herein presented 
oueht to receive earnest consideration. 

Beheving that my past activity in 
attempting to further the introduction 
of the Metric System in the practice 
of medicine and pharmacy in the 
United States is somewhat generally 
known, and in view of the fact that 
my efforts in this direction have for 
several years been the subject of warm 
praise from some and equally un- 
stinted condemnation from others, I 
deem it proper to publish briefly the 
reasons which have impelled me to 
reverse my opinions. I have not ar- 
rived hastily at these conclusions, and 
I have to frankly acknowledge that 
my former position on this question 
was possible only from my then in- 
suflScient knowledge of some of its im- 
portant but not so obvious bearings. 

In order to construct a practical 
svstem of weights and measures for 
the purpose of the physician and 
pharmacist it would seem to bo of the 
highest importance to determine what 
would be the most suitable and con- 
venient smallest unit of fluid measure. 
The fact cannot be ignored that fluid 
pleasures are necessary in the admin- 
istration of liquid remedies, and that, 
therefore, consistency demands tbe 
use of fluid measures also in prescrib 
ing, dispensing, and preparing medi- 
cines. The drop, no matter how vari- 
able in size it may be shown or 
admitted to be, still remains a con- 
venient and familiar object by which 
to not only fix in the mind an approxi- 
mate quantity but to actually measure 
doses. Any quantity less than a drop 
would clearly be an impracticable 
unit ; whilst the minim has oy long ex- 
perience been found a most useful 
unit, solely because of its nearness to 
the average drop of most liquids. The 
Metric System has no unit of fluid 
measure less than the Cubic centi- 
meter, which is equal to 16.231 minims 
and therefore much too large. Frac- 
tional parts should be avoided as 
much as possible, and hence a minim 
is none too small. 

The next step is to fix upon a weight 
unit which shall be commensuraole 
with our smallest unit of fiuid mea- 
sure. The nearer approach then to a 
drop of water would be about one 
gram. The Metric System has noth- 
ing to offer but the decigramme, equal 
to about one and one-half grain. 

For fixing the strength of medicinal i 
preparations, especially Uquids, and ' 
for the easy subdivisions of doses, it is 
most convenient to have units of 
weight and measure which shall be I 
not only parallel and commensurable, 
but also capable of several progressive 
subdivisions by two into smaller units 
without fractions until the number one 
is reached. The Metric System has 
several parallel and very nearly com- 
mensurable imits of weights and mea- 
sures— the liter and kilogramme, the 



deciliter and hektogramme, the cubic 
centimeter and gramme, etc. —but 
being a decimal system, its unit« 
are divisible by two into the next 
lower units only once without strik- 
ing fractions. Our American apothe- 
caries' weights and measures are in 
this respect preferable to the Metric 
System, and if so modified as to 
render the several units (already 
parallel) commensurable, our ounces, 
drachms and grains, and fluid-oun- 
ces, fluidrachms and minims, would 
give us a very satisfactory sys- 
tem. This might be done by making 
our troy ounce exactly eqiial to the 
weight of one fluidounce of water at 
at the most common room tempera- 
ture—that temperatiu-e at which we 
ordinarily do our work in our labora- 
tories and drug stores— -our drachm 
exactly equal to a weight of a flui- 
drachm, and the grain equal to the 
weight of a minim of water at the 
same temperature. If, in addition, we 
should change the subdivision of the 
drachm and fluidrachm so that one 
drachm shall be sixtv-four instead of 
sixty grains, and a fluidrachm sixty- 
four instead of sixty minims, this 
system would be perfect. We would 
then have: 

1 U. S. Apotliecariea' Ounce = 

1 U. S. Apothecaries' Fluidounce. 

1 U. S. Apothecaries' Drachm = 

1 U. S. Apothecaries* Fluidrachm. 

1 U. S. Apothecaries' Grain = 

1 U. S. Apothecaries' Minim. 



Also 



And 



64 Grains = 1 Drachm. 
8 Drachm's = 1 Ounce. 



64 Minims = 1 Fluidrachm. 
8 Fluidrachms = 1 Fluidounce. 

The ounces would be divisihle 
into halves, quarters and eighths, ex- 
pressed in drachms withoutTractions, 
and into sixteenths, thirty-seconds, 
sixty-fourths, etc., expressed in grains 
or minims without fractions; and the 
drachms would be divisible into 
halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, 
thirty -seconds and sixty-fourths, ex- 
pressed in whole grains or minims. 

In the Metric System we find it incon- 
venient to write for any of the subor- 
nate units. The gramme and the 
cubic centimeter are universally used. 
Hence fractions are unavoidable. Of 
late it has been shown that the use of 
the decimal point is fraught with 
danger to human life, which certainly 
ought not in any w^ or degree lie 
dependent upon a n^uently mis- 
placed, misinterpreted, omitted, dupli- 
cated or illegible dot. 

Whilst we have assumed that the 
gramme and cubic centimeter are com- 
mensurable, it is to be remembered 
that a cubic centimeter of water 
weighs one gramme only when at 
the unusual temperature of -i-4' C. 
and ill vacuo, and that unfortunately 
the kilogramme of the Archives is too 
light by about nine grains, so that in 
reality a liter of water at 22° C, which 
I assume to be the mean temperature 
of our work-rooms, ip not 1,000 Gms. 
but only about 997.4 Q-ms. 

The value of our fluidounce should 
be first fixed. It mi^ht be made ex- 
actly equal to 32 cubic centimeters, in 
order to provide at once a convenient 
and simple connection between the 
Metric System and our apothecaries' 
weights and measures without mate- 
rially altering the present value of the 
fiuidounce. 

If we assume that the wine gallon is 
231 cubic inches, then our present U. 
S. fiuidounce is equal to 29.573 cubic 
centimeters. To increase it to 32 cubic 
centimeters would be to make it about 
tV larger than it now is. Inasmuch 
as the fiuidounce is a unit referred to 
almost exclusively for stating the 
quantities of diluents and menstrua, 
this change would snirely no^ be a 
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serious one. If we should then make 
our apothecaries' ounce the exact 
equivalent of the weight of one such 
fiuidounce of pure water at 22'' C, 
weighed in air, this would be equal to 
31.91 Gms., instead of 31.1035 Gms., 
which it now is. This would amount 
to a difference of about 2i grains for 
every lOO grains or about 2i per cent; 
or in other words, the present troy- 
ounce would be ^ smaller than the 
new ounce. 

Next, we could divide the new fluid- 
ounce and the new ounce into into 
eight fluidrachms and eight drachms, 
resi)ectively, the difference between 
the old and new drachms and flui- 
drachms being, of coiurse, proportion- 
ately the same as between the old and 
new oimces. 

Finallv, the new fluidrachm might 
be divided into 64 new minims, and 
the new drachm into 64 new grains. 
The new minim would then be exactly 
tV cubic centimeter, or about t*o larger 
than our present minim ; and the new 
grain would be only 2.46 milligrammes 
(or about ) ih smaller than our troy 
grain. 

A new fluidoimce equal to 32 cubic 
centimeters, and a new ounce of 32 
Gms. would not be as desirable as a 
fluidounce weighing exactly one ounce 
when referring to water at 22"* C. 
{JLd" F.), as 32 cubic centimeters of 
water does not weigh 32 Gms. either at 
-1-4'' C, or at +22^^ C. 

In my little manual of Weights, 
Measures, €md Specific Gravity, just 
published, these data will be found 
more fully commented upon. On pages 
45 and 46 of the manual referred to, 
the exact difference between the 
several corresponding old and new 
units are stated, and on page 36 it is 
suggested that if these reciprocal rela- 
tions between our unit of weight and 
measure should be established, our old 
grain weights and fluid measure grad- 
uates coiild Suill continue to be used 
until gradually replaced b^ new ones 
without the sli|?htost confusion or dis- 
advantage. The difference between 
the new ounce and the troy ounce 
would be less than 13 grains; oetween 
the new drachm and the old drachm 
about H grains; between the old grain 
and the new grain the difference would 
be as if 26 grains had been taken in- 
stead of 27. As to the fluid measures, 
the differences between the old and 
new fluidoimce would be less than 40 
minims: between the old and new 
fluidrachm less than 5 minims; and 
between the old and new minim the 
difference would be as if 40 minims 
should be taken instead of 41. Yet, 
with these trifling modifications in the 
accepted values of our units of weight 
and fluid measure we could at once m- 
sure: 1. Parallel units; 2. Commen- 
9urability ; 3. Divisibility of the larger 
units into halves, quarters, eighths, 
sixteenths, etc., expressed in whole 
numbers of the lower imits, and thus 
the avoidance of fractions to the great 
estpossible extent. 

Even if our present apothecaries' 
weights and measures should remain 
uncnanged, they are to be preferred to 
the Metric System, because they are so 
nearly what they ought to be that it 
would seem to be a grave error to dis- 
card them in favor of a system which 
has been found to be so hazardous by 
reason of its unavoidable decimal frac- 
tions and decimal point. 

In the absence, however, of any 
fixed legal standards tor the United 
States, why should we continue to use 
the troy ounce with the peculiar 
(apothecaries') subdivisions adopted by 
the London and Edinburgh Colleges, 
and their special apothecaries' fluid 
measures (aU of which we inherited 
from England in colonial times, and 
which have since been abolished in 
Great Britain) without either legaliz- 
ing them, fixing the values of their 
umts, or modifying them so a- to serve 
their special uses as perfectly as pos- 



sible, especially as those weights and 
measures are used by no one But phy- 
sicians and pharmacists ? 

A new. complete, and harmonious 
system or weignts and measures for 
this country, such as would merit 
permanent adoption, would, of course, 
DC preferable ; but in view of the pre- 
vailing diversity and confusion, it may 
be considered sufficient to remodel the 
special weights and measures used in 
medicine and pharmacy independently 
of those used m general commerce. 

The plan here suggested is not the 
only one which seems practicable ; but 
if we would have the weights and mea- 
sures of pharmacy bear simple rela- 
tions to the weights and measures of 
modem science, the methods open to 
us are to either make our fiuiaounce 
exactly 32 cubic centimeters and to 
make the troy ounce equal to the 
weight of the fiuidounce of water at 
whatever may be deemed the most 
suitable standard temperature, or 
to make an apothecaries' ounce of such 




M uencke*8 gas burner. 

size that 32 of them shall correspond to 
the weight of a liter of water at 22** C. 
One Uter of pure water at 22** C. 
weighs 32.067 of our present apothe- 
caries' oimces, and the size of the 
ounce might be slightly increased so 
that only 32 ounces (instead of 32.067) 
shall represent the liter. Then the 
fiuidounce could be made to represent 
the volume of one ounce of water at 
22" C. The first-named plan is pre- 
ferable. 

Either of these plans would connect 
our weights ana measures with the 
Metric System and its primary basis. 
If were to attempt the construction of 
an entirely new system from beginning 
to end, based upon either the seconds 
pendulum or the quadrant of the earth. 
Ignoring aU weights and measures at 
tnis time in use, the task would proba- 
bly be accomplished in vain, if at all. 
—Prop. Oscar Oldberq in ThePhar 
maciat. 



IMPROVED BUNSEN'S BURNER. 

Dr. Robert Muencke has introduced 
an improved Bunsen's burner. The 
principal innovation consists in this, 
that the new burners have much larger 
openings for the admission of air, and 
that the latter is regulated by the 
higher or lower position of the bumer- 
, tube. In this way either a bright lumi- 
nous fiame may be produced by com- 
pletely shutting oft the supply of air, 
or a colorless heating fiame may be 
producQd gradually or suddenly. The 
raising or Towering of the burner-tube 
is effected in one oi three ways: either 
by a screw on the lower end of the 
tube forking in the base, or by means 
of a loose nut, or by pushine the burn- 
er-tube into the base or drawing it 
out. as desired, the friction of a close- 
fitting joint serving to retain the tube 
in place and the screw-thread being 
omitted. We illustrate only the sec- 
ond-named variety. — Zeitsck, f. anal. 
Chem,, 1885, 420. 



Deooloriaed Solution of Iodine. 

Mr. H. N. Draper, after reference to 
the inutility of the combination of io- 
dine with carbolic acid, sodium acetate 
or hyposulphite, and theiodateand io- 
dide of ammonium, speaks of the ob- 
servation of Hlasiwetz that resorcin, in 
common with orcin and phloroglucin 
forms loose combinations with iodine, 
and says that he was thereby led to 
attempt a solution of iodine which 
should possess its therapeutic value 
without coloration. Hesa^s: 

When an iodine solution is added to 
an excess of a solution of resorcin, the 
former is at once decolorized. Nor 
does this solution give the starch re- 
action of iodine. The preparation of a 
decolorized solution of iodine, by 
means of resorcin, may be effected in 
several ways. The iodine may be, for 
example, dissolved in anhydrous ether 
and gradually added to tbe warm solu- 
tion, or chloroform or carbon bisifi- 
phide may be used in the cold, and the 
resorcin solution will gradually, upon 
agitation, withdraw the iodine from 
these solvents. The quantitv of iodine 
which c€ui be in this way aecolorized 
depends, not only upon the propor- 
tionate quantity of resorcin employed, 
but upon the quantity of water in- 
volved. 

The solution becomes paler in tint 
after some days, especially in f uU sun- 
light, but never quite colorless. When 
combination has oeen effected, neither 
heating in a sealed tube nor exposure 
to a cold of —4** C. causes any altera- 
tion in the tint of the solution. The 
solution, when evaporated, either in 
vacuum or over sulphuric acid under a 
bell-^lass,becomes darker in color, and 
finally deposits the resorcin in well-de- 
fined crystals, with which the iodine is 
entangled, but from which it at length 
evaporates. But if, before this taxes 
place, the quantity of water originally 
present be added, the resulting solu- 
tion assumes its original tint. The 
addition of strong sulphuric acid at 
once withdraws the whole of the io- 
dine from its combination. 

It is remarkable that a solution con- 
taining a small proportion of resorcin 
may be scarcely perceptibly darker in 
color than one which contains a much 
larger quantity of the organic body, and 
although in the first case, perhaps, the 
whole quantity of free iodine m the 
solution does not exceed 0.01 grain, 
yet this is nt>t absorbed by the addi- 
tional resorcin. But we are dealing 
here with a very exceptional set of 
conditions, and have a remarkable 
example of what Hlasiwetz strikingly 
describes as the middle ground be- 
tween solution and chemical combina- 
tion. There is, indeed, constantly 
apparent a struggle, so to speak, be- 
tween the involved molecules; and 
this is infiuenced, not only by the 
relative quantity of the organic body 
present, but largely by that of the 
water. If, for example, a solution of 
iodine and resorcin oe taken which 
colors starch distinctly, and gives up 
iodine to chloroform, and to this solu- 
tion be added its own volume of water, 
the starch coloration is much less 
marked, and that of chloroform but 
faintly perceptible. If now another 
volume of water be added, the starch 
paste is not colored at all, and cfaloro- 
lorm remains colorless. And I should 
here direct attention to the fact that 
in this case the coloration of added 
chloroform affords an infinitely more 
delicate indication of the presence of 
free iodine than does starch, and chlor- 
oform has the additional advant^!:e 
that it can be added to the whole 
q^uantity of a solution imder examina- 
tion without spoiling it. To this it 
may be added that the eye alone is a 
quite sufficient indicator. If the solu- 
tion is colorless, it may be safely as- 
sumed that no free iodine is present. 

Hlasiwetz states that the quantity of 
hydriodic acid produced is insignift- 
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cant. I have not found this to be time 
when operating under ordinary condi- 
tions, but it is just possible that at a 
low temperature it mav be the case. 
I am at present engaged upon this im- 
portant point. 

I have been working, as will have 
been seen, from the point of view of 
the pharmacist. An iodine solution 
whicn shall not stain the skin has been 
a desideratiun. Here it is, and it is 
what it claims to be ; that is, that the 
greater part of its iodine is in so un- 
stable combination that upon spon- 
taneous evaporation it is left as free 
iodine ; while, on the other hand, until 
the solvent has evaporated, the iodine 
remains upon the skin tissue easily 
assimilable. 

Here, I think, the province of the 
pharmacist ends. It remains for the 
physician to say if the combined or- 
ganic bodv exercises any prejudicial 
effect, or if, in a word, the decolorized 
solution will fulfil, without its incon- 
veniences, the objects of the official 
tincture. But I do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that it will, and I have, pending a 
verdict, thought it desirable to obtaon 
for the solution protection under the 
Patent Act. 

According to Andeer(NBw Remedies. 
September, 1880), resorcin is possessed 
of remarkably antiseptic properties, 
even in a one-per-cent solution. It is not 
absorbed by the healthy, unwounded 
skin, nor does it, when rubbed into it, 
produce any symptoms of irritation. 
It has even been lised without any bad 
result as a hypodermic injection.— 
Brit, and Colonial Druggist. 



EMUI^ION MIXER 

Those who have occasion, at this 
season of the year, to make emulsions 
of cod-liver oil will appreciate some 
mechanical contrivance which will re- 

?lace the tedious mortar and pestle, 
'o this class of apparatus belongs the 
** Cyclone" emulsion mixer made by 
the Hunter Sifter Manufacturing Co., 
of Cincinnati, illustrated in the ad- 
joining figure. The mode of construc- 
tion is simciently evident upon refer- 
ence to the figure. The capacity of 
the bowl is about ten quarts, and the 
cost of the apparatus varies from five 
to seven dollars, depending upon the 
provision of a porcelain limng or not. 

Fhosphate of Bismuth. 

Fredenat recommends phosphate of 
bismuth in place of the siibnitrate, for 
the reason that the former salt is of 
more uniform and constant composi- 
tion than the latter, and that it can also 
be more readily examined for impuri- 
ties. It being almost insoluble in dilute 
acids, even on boiling, such adultera- 
tions as carbonate of calcium or mag- 
nesium, or phosphate of calcium, coula 
be quickly detected by treating the 
salt with dilute acetic acid. 

Phosphate of bismuth maybe pre- 
pared by gradually adding to a boiung 
solution of acid nitrate of bismuth, a 
solution of (ortho) phosphate of potas- 
sium [or sodium], until a precipitate is 
no longer produced, and afterwards 
washing the precipitate until it no 
longer nas an acid reaction. When 
dried, the salt appears in form of a 
graniilar, white, and heavy powder.— 
Pharm. Zeit, No. 79. 

[The latter reason— that it is more 
easily examined for purity— is not 
of sufficient weight to recommend 
the substitution. The first-named rea- 
son is much more important, but it 
remains to be seen whether the thera- 
peutic effects will be the same. Theo- 
retically, they are probably identical. 

Much of the bismuth of the mar- 
ket now dispensed is of the kind 
which imparts a very disgusting odor 
to the breath after three to six 
doses have been taken, while some 
can be taken for several days with 



comparatively little annoyance from 
this source. We know of physi- 
cians who have had so much com- 
plaint on the part of patients that 
they have resorted to the practice 
of dispensing, themselves, the subni- 
trate of bismuth which their patients 
require, after providing themselves 
with a supply from some source which 
has been found to be coinparatively 
free from bad effects. — Ed. AifER. 
Druggist.] 




AN IMPROVED PINCH-COCK. 

N. V. Klobukow recommends the 
form of pinch-cock shown in the an- 
nexed cut. It has the advantage of 
permitting the rapid disengagement of 
the tube which it nolds without pulling 
the latter through it.— Zeit. anal. 
C^erw.,24, 399. 




'* Cyclone" Emulsion Mixer. 

lodol, a New Antiseptio. 

One of the constituents of animal 
oil (the distillate obtained by subject- 
ing animal substances containing 
protein bodies to destructive distilla- 
tion) is pyrrhol. When this is freed 
from other bodies as much as possible, 
and then precipitated by iodide of 
potassium, an iodine substitution pro- 
duct is obtained, namely tetra-iodo- 
pyrrhol, which has been called for 
short iodol by the discoverers, Drs. 
Silber and Ciamician, of Rome. It is 
now made on a large scale b^ Kalle & 
Co., of Biebrich on the Rhine. Ac- 
cording to experiments made by Dr. 
Mazzoni^ of Rome, iodol is a powerful 
antiseptic, having an ansestnetic ac- 
tion and greatly promoting the granu- 
lation of woimds. It has this advan- 
tage over iodoform, that it is free 
from the penetrating odor of the latter 
and does not produce any symptoms 
of intoxication. 

Iodol is a brownish, crvstalline 
powder which may be warmea to 100° 
C. without decomposition. At a 
higher temperature it evolves vapors 
of iodine and finally leaves a volumin- 
ous charcoal. It is almost insoluble 
in water, but easily soluble in ether, 
chloroform and alcohol, and especially 
so in absolute alcohol. Its alcoholic 
solution is precipitated by. water, but 
not by glycerin. Sulphuric acid dis- 
solves it with a gre^n color, and when 
the alcoholic solution is warmed with 
nitric acid, it becomes bright red. 

Iodol contains nearly 90 per cent of 
iodine. Iodoform contains nearly 97 
per cent.— After Pharm. Post. 

To Prevent Bust.— A coating of 
caoutehouc oil is said to have been ad- 
opted by the German army.—CIiemist 
and Druggist. 



Lait Virginal. 

Tincture of Benzoin.. 2 drachms. 

Rose- Water 8 ounces. 

Mucilage 1 drachm. 

Add the mucilage to one ounce of 
the rose-water, then mix in the tinc- 
ture, and lastlv the rest of the water. 
—^ Chemist and Druggist. 

Hair Wash (Erasmus Wilson). 

Eau de Cologne 2 oz. 

Tincture of Cantharides 2 dr. 

^."??^eS (each 10 drops. 

— Chemist and Druggist. 

Boup Fills. 

Hydrarg. Subchlor gr. L 

Pulv. Antimonialis gi*. i. 

** Zingiberis gr. i. 

Ext. 01yzyrrhiz8B, q. 8. ut fiat pilula. 

A pill night and morning. — Chemist 
and Druggist. 

To Remove Moles or Birth-marks. 

Tartar Emetic, in impalpa- 
ble Powder 1 part. 

Soap Plaster 4 parts. 

Beat them to a paste which apply 
(not more than a line in thickness) 
and cover the whole with strips of 
gummed paper. It is said that in four 
or five days suppuration will set in, 
and that only a slight scar will finally 
be left in place of the birth-mark. — 
Chemist and Druggist, 

Heger's Fluid. 

9 Carbolic Acid (cryst.) 3 i. 

Alcohol (strong) 3 iij. 

Strone Water of Ammonia. . 3 i. 

Distilled Water 3 ij. 

M. 

The above was recommended by the 
late Dr. R C. Brandeis to be inhsded 
in the proportion of a few drops, 
every hour, for the rehef of catarrhal 
headache, and causes a profuse secre- 
tion of mucus followed by relief from 
the pain. 

Farthenine in Malarial Fevers. 

Dr. Tovar, of Cuba, has successfully 
treated eighty cases, such as ordina- 
rily receive quinine, with parthenino, 
the substance in scales derived from 
Parthenium hysterophorus, a domestic 
remedy in Cuba for malarial fever. 
Farthenine is extracted in the form 
of dark-colored scales, which color 
water yellow, and impart to it an aro- 
matic flavor.— C/iron. med.-quir. de la 
Habana. 



Mesquito Gum as Substitute for 
Gimi Arabic. 

In a thesis by H. J. Schuschard, of 
which an abstract is given in the 
Amer. Joum. of Pharm., the writer 
says: **Gum mesquite does not ap- 
pear to be much used at present, as 
the price of gum arabic is low. It is 
applicable to all purposes like gum 
Arabic, though the dark-colored vari- 
eties may be objectionable in some 
cases. In medicine, it does not only 
answer as well as gum Arabic, but it 
may be used with advantage, occa- 
sionally, since its solution can be com- 
bined with basic lead acetate and with 
ferric salts without being precipitated. 
No doubt, in time, gum mesquite will 
become a commercial article of some 
importance. It is generally assorted, 
according to its color, into four varie- 
ties or grades." 

Fowdering Aloes is not a pleasant 
occupation. The bitter dust is likely 
to trouble the operator, and the pow- 
der is apt to cake. The addition of 
about one drop of oil to every ten 
grammes of aloes will be found to 
remedy both these annoyances. — 
Pharm, Post, 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

[Continued from p. S04.] 

PHOSPHORUS PILLS, PILULiE CUM 
PH08PH0R0. 

Pills containing phosphorus are 
most perfectly made by dissolving the 
phospnorus in wax. The wax is put 
mto test-tube, and liauefied by heat. 
When half cool, the phosphorus, dried 
on tissue paper, is put under the wax 
without touching the sides. A clean 
knitting needle is used to stir the 
mass, if this should prove necessary. 
The phosphorus is stirred with the 
needle while dissolving, and when the 
solution is accomplished, then the wax 
liquid is mixed up in a lukewarm 
mortar with the organic powders, etc., 
and the pills made only when this is 
quite cola. 

Gm. gr. 

5 Phosphori 0.3 I 9^ 

01. AmygdalsB 10.0 | 150 

01. TheobromsB 10.0 150 

Flor. Malvas pulv q.s. | q.s. 

Make 200 pills to be silvered. 

Gm. gr. 

9 Phosphori 0.3 3J 

CercBflavaa 10.0 150 

01. Amygdalaa 5.0 75 

01. TheobromsB 5.0 75 

Flor. Malvaa Pul v 15.0 335 

Melt together the wax and oils ; then 
add the phosphorus, and agitate until 
it is dissolved. Next add the powder, 
and make 300 pills. 

PILL MASSES CONTAINING SALTS, ACIDS, 
AND OTHER SIMILAR DRUGS. 

Nitrate of silver and salts of capper 
a^id of bismuth^ and others which are 
decomposed by iron, should not be 
mixed in an iron mortar, but in one of 
heavy porcelain ; the best constituent 
agent in these cases is althaea or traga- 
canth ; they should be gjiven the pre- 
ference over gum arabic and sugar. 
The salts that are easily soluble in 
water, of course, require but little 
moist additions. 

PiUs with acetate of potassium (kali- 
um aceticum) do not Keep, and deli- 
quesce even when dispensed in glass 
vessels. The dispenser may be par- 
doned for substituting for this salt, in 
case of necessity, the natrium aceti- 
cam siccum (dry acetate of sodium;, 
which is inferior to it in antiphlogistic 
action. It is better to acquaint the 
physician with the deliquescence of 
the pills of acetate of potash. 

If the acetate of potassium is present 
to only one-fifth the weight in the 
mass, fairly durable pills may be ob- 
tained with a mixture of tragacanth 
powder, 3 parts, and the marsh-maUow 
powder, 1 part. 

Mucilage of Tragacanth is often 
added to the salts, but should not be 
employed as such; a suitable quantity 
of tragacanth powder should be mixed 
in the proportion of 1 part to 4 or 5 
parts of the salt, and then water, or 
a^jua glycerinata, added imtil the 
mass forms. 

Sublimate Pills. Dry corrosive 
sublimate should be well triturated in 
a porcelain mortar after well mixing 
it with a small quantity of a powdery 
adjunct. If the vehicle is a mixture 
of white-bread crumb and sugar, they 
are not mixed immediately, so that 
they can be kneaded to a pill-mass by 
the addition of a distilled water; as 
there is a likelihood of having the 
mass too soft, and making the adjunct 
of a sohd necessary. It were better to 

* The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of HaKer's "Technilc derPharmaceutischen 
Rect'ptur.'* The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ 1. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
Srranted by l>r. Hager. 



moisten the sugar in the first case with 
one-third part of its weight of water, 
and then io knead the dry and pow- 
dered bread crumb with it; if the 
crumb is fresh, no addition of water 
is necessary. A substitution of althaea 
powder for the crumb (mica panis) is 
not i)ermissible. Some dispensers re- 
place the vehicle by a mixture of 
salep and water. Althea powder has 
no other influence on the corrosive 
sublimate pills prepared with it than 
making them so hard that they 
are scarcely soluble in the stomach, 
and usually shrink after a few days to 
one-third their volume. This, how- 
ever, is done away with to a great 
extent when equal parts of the pow- 
dered tra^cauth and starch are taken 
and mixed with the aqua glycerinata 



(glycerina diluta) into a mass. 
Fo " . - . 



a pill 



'or the purpose of forming 
mass: 
1 part mica panis pulverata requires 

1 part aqua destillata or aqua glyce- 
rinata. 

6 parts of a mixture of equal parts of 
oread-crumb and sugar require 1 part 
aqua destillata. 

25 parts of sacch. pulveratum require 

2 parts aqua glycerinata. 

3 parts of radix althaese pulverata re- 
quire 2 parts aqua destillata. 



Fig. 1. 




Figure 1.— Pill-rounder. I-'igdrk 2.~8ection through Fig. 
1, showing its construction. Fiours 8.— Another form of 
pill-rounder, adapted for pills of different sizes. 

1 part of radix salep pulverata requires 

3 parts aqua destillata. 
I part of tragacantha pulverata re- 

reauires 1 part aqua destillata. 

If hydrous crystallized salts, liquid 
acids, and soft extracts enter into the 
composition of a pill mass with or- 
ganic powders, the mixture frequently 
assumes a liquid or jelly-like consist- 
ency ; but after the lapse of ten or fif- 
teen minutes it will be of such a con- 
sistency as to permit the pills being 
made, or will make an excellent mass 
with the addition of a little althaea 
powder or aqua glycerinata. Nothing 
must be done to get the required con- 
sistency until the humidity 18 absorbed 
by the organic powders. 

Blaud-Memeyer's pills (massaferri 
carbonatis, U. S. P.) are prepared 
from the ferrum sulphuricum crystal- 
lisatimi and the kalium carbonicum 
siccum (dry carbonate of potassium) in 
the following maimer. In the first 
glace, the iron salt is triturated to a 
fine powder in an iron mortar, the 
carbonate of potassium then added, 
and the trituration continued until a 
moist mass has been formed, which is 
then set aside for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, when it is of the consistency of 
a thin jelly. To convert it into a 
plastic piU mass, it is mixed with al- 
most three-tenths its weight of traga- 
canth powder and a few drops of aqua 
gly cennata, when it is again aUowed to 
stand for ten minutesand then worked 
into a plastic pill mass. If it is too 



hard or crumbly, a few drops of aqua 
glycerinata will suffice to change it 
into a good pill mass. 

If bicarbonate of soda is prescribed 
with the crystallized sulphate of iron, 
both substances are well mixed and 
moistened with a few drops of water 
or aqua glycerinata. It is then put 
aside for half an hour and stirred up 
until the carbonic acid that has been 
liberated has passed off. The pill 
consistency is obtained with water 
or preferaoly with aqua glycerinata 
and powdered tragacanth, or althaea 
powder. 

Pill masses containing acids must be 
mixed in porcelain mortars. Small 
additions of aqua glycerinata and of 
radix althaeae suffice to produce good 
plastic pill masses. 

Gm. gr. 

9 Pepeini sacch 2.5 38 

Rhei pulv 6.0 45 

Extr. Gentian 1.5 24 

AlthaBSB pulv 0.5 8 

Aqu89 glycerin 0.5 8 

Ac. hydrochlor gtt. 20 ett, 20 

Make 100 pills. 

Gm. gr. 

9 QuininsB sulph 5.0 75 

Ciiichonidinsb sulph 5.0 75 

TragacanthsB pulv 4.0 60 

Gentianaa pulv 9.0 180 

Glycerini . . 7.5 120 

Althaeas pulv q. s. q. s. 

Ac. hydrochlor 5.0 75 

Make 200 pills. 

PiU masses containing alka- 
loid salts of cinchona are in as 
soft a state as jelly when freshly 
mixed, but form a hard pill 
mass after twenty or thirty 
minutes, and keep dry. As 
muriatic acid is volatile, the pills 
should be dispensed in ^ass 
bottles and not in boxes, as 
often is unfortunately done. 

The pills, when dried, should 
be agitated in a small glass ves- 
sel with a few drops of the 
tincture of balsam of tolu, or 
better still, moistened with the 
cum mentioned below and then 
dried in the air on a plate. 

Pill-masses with i'errufn pul- 
veratum or Ferrum hydrogenio 
reductum often receive additions 
of substances which belong more 
or less to the class of acids, or 
which, like all officinal plant- 
extracta contain acid constitu- 
ents. In contact with iron, 
therefore, in the presence of 
moisture, a slow evolution of hydro- 
gen naturally takes place^ because 
of the oxidation of the iron, and 
the pills swell to a varying extent. 
This oxidation cannot be prevent- 
ed, and, on the contrary, it is pro- 
moted, and the ingredients mixed 
into a mass of the consistency of licor- 
ice paste and permitted to act upon 
eacn other, with occasional agitation, 
for several hours, at the temperature 
of digestion. 

The following will serve as an exam- 
ple: 

Piluloe Aperientes Stahlii. 

3 Aloes 16.0 

Ext. Colocynth 7.5 

Ferri pulv [ 4,0 

Mucilag. G. Arab ' a.g. 

M. f. piL No. 260. ^ 

Here it is the extract of colocynth, 
which contains some substances akin 
to acids which, when* in contact with 
iron, causes the pills to swell. In this 
case the mode of procedure is the same 
as described above. 

The Pilules ItaliccB nigrce (Pilulae 
aloeticae ferratae) require a hard and 
smooth surface. This is attained in 
perfection by means of the finisher. 
If kept for a long time, however, they 
sometimes crack, and become uneven 
and wrinkled. If, therefore, these 
pills are prepared to be kept in stock, 
the ingredients are blended into a 
paste, dried in a warm place, and 
then made into a pill-mass with spirits 
of wine. Pills thus prepared un- 
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dergo no change. These pills should 
he made weighing 0.1 Gm., of equal 
parts of dried sulphate of iron and 
aloes moistened with spirits of wine. 

PiLLrMASSBS containing salts of 
QUiNiNfi (Chininum hyarochloricum^ 
atdfuricum) frequently assume a 
crumhljT consistency, so that it is 
almost impossible to roll them into 
pills; but with a slight addition of 
some acid and a few drops of glycerin, 
their consistency becomes pliable. As 
a rule, the same acids that already ex- 
ist in the salts of quinine are added. 
For this purpose, to five parts of Chi- 
ninum amfuricum about one part Aci- 
dum Bulphuricum dilutum, and to ten 
parts Chininum hydrochloricum one 
DEirt Acidum hydrochloricum and one- 
naif part of glycerin are required. 
When this addition is necessary, the 
mixture should be made in a porcelain 
mortar glazed on the inner surface. 

Pills which ark kept fob a long 
TDfB and become very hard are con- 
sidered unreliable by physicians, be- 
cause the patient often passes them 
unchanged m the fseces. To pills of 
this kind an addition of Aqv^ glyceric 
nata or glycerin is made. The latter 
addition, nowever, should always be 
restricted within narrow limits when 
the pill-mass contains strongly hygro- 
scopic substances^ since glycerin is a 
very hygroscopic body. Glycerin 
ceases to exhibit this quality as soon 
as it has taken up more than one-third 
of its bulk of moisture, or if it is mixed 
with organic non-hygroscopic powders, 
as, for instance, in the Pilvlce ex Hy- 
drargyro bichlorato corrosivo Phar, 
MUit. Borussicce. 

9 Hydrarg. Chloridi corrosivi 0.6 

Solve in 

Aqa89 dest Gutt. nonnullis. 

Adda 

Opiipulv 0.3 

Rad. Glycyrrh. pulv 5.0 

Succi Glycyrrh. ...8.0 

M. exact, f. pil. 100 consp. sem. lycop. 

9 Hydrarg. Chloridi corrosivi.. ..0.6 
Aquas GiycerLnaCse . .Gutt. nonnullas. 

Ebcacie cou Iritis adde 

Opiipulv 0.3 

Rad. Glycyrrh. pulv 6.0 

Succi Glycyrrli 4.0 

Rad. AiCh8B8d 1 1.0 

Glycerini gtt. 10 

Aqu89 Giycerinataa q.s. 

Ut f. pilulae No. 100. 

9 Ferri Chloridi 5.0 

Ext. GentiaD89 2.5 

Rad. Gent, pulv., 

EUd. AlthsBse ana q.s. 

M. f. pilulsB 120 lycopodio consp. D. ad 
vitrum. Take two pills three times a day. 

9 Ferri Chloridi 5.0 

Rad. Gentian 4 

Rad.AlthaBBB 1.0 

Contriiis adde 

Ext. Gentian 2.5 

Aqu89 Glycerinat» — 2.0 

Contundendo fiat massa, ex qua pilulsB 

formentur. 

Although ferric chloride is hygro- 
scopic, this property is nullified hy 
the presence of the powdered gentian 
and marsh-mallow, nor is it re-estab- 
lished by the glycerin, which in the 
Aqua glycerinata is likewise saturat- 
ed with water. 

(To be continued.) 



Syrup of Hydriodic Add in Bheu- 
matism. 

Dr. J. Craig {N, Y. Med. Jour.) has, 
during two years past, failed to see a 
case of acute rheumatism which was 
not benefited decidedly by the use of 
two or three teapoonf uls of syrup of 
hydriodic acid m a winegla!ssful of 
water, every two hours. The dose 
may i3e diminished as the case im- 
proves, but should be continued for a 
week or ten days after acute symptoms 
have subsided. 



Overcoat " Colds." 

Tms is the season most appropriate 
for a little serious reflection on the 
subject of overcoats. Nothing seems 
more simple than to adapt clothing to 
the weather by the addition of an 
overcoat, light or heavy, as the occa- 
sion requires. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that just in proportion as 
the garment super-imposed upon the 
ordinary clothes is effective m pro- 
ducing a sense of warmth, it acts by 
arresting the evaporation of warm 
vapor from the body. This warm 
vapor continues to nse through the 
ordinary clothing, but it is prevented 
from escaping, and the clothes are 
saturated with it. The general effect 
is well enough while the overcoat is 
kept on, but the momeni it is removed 
evaporation recommences, and the 
body is placed in a *' cooler" con- 
structed on the principle adopted 
when a damp cloth is wrapped around 
a butter disn, the vapor passing off, 
abstracting the heat, and leaving the 
contents of the cooler refrigeratea. 

The point to make clear is that the 
overcoat, let it be fashioned and ven- 
tilated as it may, does not prevent the 
underclothing from being saturated 
with moisture, but €U3tually tends to 
make the moisture accumulate therein. 
This is proved by the sense of genial 
warmth felt while the overcoat is 
worn, and the evidences of perspiration 
easily perceived under the arms and 
at the sides of the chest particularly, 
immediately after the overcoat has 
been removed. Moreover, we take off 
the coat when we enter a warm house, 
and precisely at the moment when 
muscular activity is suspended. A 
very little consideration mil suffice to 
convince the common sense tninker 
that nothing can well be worse man- 
aged than this process, both as regards 
ite nature and the time and conditions 
of its operation. It is opposed to all 
the canons of health to allow the 
clothing to become saturated with 
perspiration, and then to take off the 
external covering and suffer rapid 
cooling by evaporation; while, if it 
were designed to do this at the worat 
possible time, probably none worse 
could be found than when muscular 
exercise has been discontinued. 

Hie suggestion we have to offer is, 
that it would be far better poHcy to 
wear only one coat at a time, and to 
make whatever change may be neces- 
sary by removing a thin coat and re- 
placing it by a thicker one when going 
out of doors, and the reverse when com 
ing in. If, instead of wearing overcoats, 
people would wear coats of different 
thicknesses^ according to the weather 
and conditions generally, they would 
avoid the danger of cooling by evap- 
oration ; the garments saturated with 
moisture woiud be removed, and dry 
off the body instead of on it. We be- 
lieve no inconsiderable proportion of 
the ''colds," attacks of lumos^n), and 
even more formidable results or what 
are popularly called ** chills," maybe 
traced to the practice of wearing over- 
coats which arrest the ordinary pro- 
cess of evaporation, cause the clothing 
within to be saturated with accumu- 
lated perspiration, and are then re- 
moved^ when rapid coohng takes 
place. The avoidance of this peril is 
to be attained by such change of coats 
as the condition requires. —Lanccf. 



Ichthyol.— A company has been es- 
tablished in Hamburg for the manu- 
facture of various preparations of 
ichthyol. Its advantage consists large- 
ly in its containing 16^ of sulphur and 
its complete solubility in water. Ich- 
thyol wadding is reputed to be an 
efficacious application for bums, and 
ichthyol soap is recommended as an 
application for rough skin and as a 
cosmetic for actors.— jE7din6. Med. 
Jour. 



Jaborandi Alkaloids. 

Recent researches by E. Merck de- 
velop two alkaloids from jaborandi 
leaves, besides pilocarpine and jabo- 
rine. Harnack names them *' pilocar- 
pidine" and "jaboridine." On com- 
paring the formula of pilocarpidine 
(CioHMNaOa) with that of pilocarpine 
(CuHieNtOa), it appears that the latter 
is a methyl derivative of the former. 
On further comparing the formula of 
pilocarpidine with that of nicotine 
(CioHuNa), it wiU be seen that the 
former only differs from the latter by 
containing two atoms of oxygen. 
Harnack is therefore of opinion that 

Eilocarpidine must be regarded as di- 
ydroxyl nicotine, in which case pilo- 
carpidine would be a direct link be- 
tween nicotine and pilocarpine. Pilo- 
carpine and pilocar|)idine have most 
chemical reactions in common, but 
the aqueous solutions of pilocarpidine 
salts are not, like those of pilocarpine, 
precipitated by gold chloride. JPilo- 
carpidine acts physiologically like 
pilocarpine, and jaboridine like jabor- 
ine. Free jabondine is a syrupy sub- 
stance ; its nitrate crystallizes in col- 
umns resembling nitre. Jaborihe and 
jaboridine, both of which are amorph- 
ous substances, do not pre-exist in the 
plant, but are formed by oxidation 
from pilocarpine and pilocarpidine. 
The formula of pilocarpioine is CioHm- 
N«0«, that of jaboridme CioHi«N«0>. 
Pilocarpine is converted into jaborine 
by the replacement of two atoms of 
hydrogen by one atom of oxygen. — 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung. 

Algin. 

After the soluble portions of sea- 
weed have been extracted with cold 
water, the weed is boiled with car- 
bonate of soda, the solution filtered, 
and precipitated with sulphuric acid. 
This precipitate is a newly-recoenized 
substance known as algm, ana con- 
tains all the nutritious elements of 
sea-weed. It is, in fact, a sort of 
vegetable albumen. It has fourteen 
times the viscosity of starch, and 
thirty-seven times that of gum Arabic. 
Algin or sodium alginate in solution 
is precipitated or coagulated by alco- 
hol, acetone, and coUoaion, but not by 
ether. It is precipitated by mineral 
acids, various salts, and by lime-wa- 
ter and baryta water. It is not pre- 
cipitated or coagulated by alkalies or 
alkaline salts, starch, glycerol, or 
cane-sugar, nor by the ordinary alka- 
loids. It differs from albumen in not 
coagulatiug with heat, and from gelose 
by not gelatinizing on cooling; by con- 
taining nitrogen, by dissolving in weak 
alkaline solutions, and by its insolu- 
bility in boiling water. From gelatin 
it differs by. its giving no reaction with 
tannin. Unlike starch, it gives no 
color with iodine, and its insolubiUty 
in dilute alcohol and dilute mineral 
acids renders it unlike gum Arabic, 
pectin, tragacanth, and dextrin. It 
precipitates salts of the alkaline 
earths, excepting magnesium, and also 
those of most metals, but it gives no 
precipitate with mercuric chloride or 
potassium silicate. 

Among the industrial uses to which 
ai^ has been put are the sizing of 
fabrics; as a mordant in dyeing and 
printing ; as an article of food, and in 
the manufacture of a peculiar paper. 
When dried and pressed, it can be 
turned and polishea. It forms an ex- 
cellent agent for preventing boiler in- 
crustations when used in the form of 
sodium alginate, and in pharmacy it 
is said to be useful for emulsifying 
oils, making pill-masses, and for re- 
fining alcohohc liquors.— S. P. Sadt- 
LKR in Amer. Journ. of Phar. 

Antipyrin and Spirit of Nitrous 
Ether, according to Dr. Eccles, are in- 
compatible. — N. Y. Med. Journ. 
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IMPROVED SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
BALANCES. 

Mohr's specific gravity balance has 
been repeatedly slightly modified and 
improved, but the original principle of 
construction has generally been main- 
tained. 

In New Rem. for 1877, we gave a de- 
scription of an improved form of the 
balance, designed by Westphal. We 
procured one of these for our own use, 
and have found it to be exceedingly 
serviceable and trustworthy. As will 
be seen from the illustration, the 
specific gravity of a liquid is taken 
by immersing in it a float contain- 
ing an accurate thermometer, and 
then restoring the equihbrium of the 
balance by attaching weights (riders), 
to the beam, each of which corresponds 
to one.of the decimal spaces in a frac- 
tion having 4 decimals. At 16" C. 
therefore, the spec. grav. of a liquid 
lighter than water is found by merely 
reading off the figures of four notches 
in which the riders are placed. In the 
case of liquids heavier than water, an 
extra weight is suspended from the end 
of the beam, which corresponds to the 
number 1, intended to precede the 
decimals. 

In our succeeding volume (New 
Rem. 1878, page 322), we described 
another form of the same balance, de- 
signed by L. Reimann, of Berlin. In 
tms, the float is likewise connected 
with a thermometer. 

It has, however, been found bv ex- 
perience that these thermometer floats 
are sometimes inconvenient. It hap- 
pens not infrequently that the ther- 
mometer breaks, ana as the weights 
accompanying the apparatus are ad- 
justed so as to exactly correspond to 
the particular float suppUed at the 
same time, they would not usually be 
equivalent to a new float that might 
be ordered and supphed to distant 
customers, who cannot well send the 
whole apparatus back. 

[We have so far been lucky enough 
to preserve the original ap- 
paratus unbroken. Yet we 
have been assured that ex- 
actly identical duphcate 
floats of Reimann^s balance 
can be obtained at any time. 
—Ed. a. D.l 

To do away with this 
drawback^ C. Rumann (with 
F. Sartonus, of (3<)ttingen) 
has separated the thermo- 
meter from the float itself. 

In this way it has become 
more easy to make the floats 
of exactly unif orm size and 
weight, so as to be readily 
interchangeable. The new 
form of balance is shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion (after Chemiker Zeit,), 

Bemoving Superfluous 
Hair. 

F. F. G., of Phillipsburg, 
Pa., asks the Druggisfa 
Circular for a mode of re- 
moving hair, and is given a formula 
takenfrom the Independent Record for 
a paste of calcium hydrosulphate which 
it recommends as the most reliable 
depilatory. 100 parts of good calcined 
lime are moistened with 50 parts of 
water, and, when slaked, diluted with 
200 pjtrts of cold water. The gas from 
the decomposition of 300 parts of sul- 
phide of iron by 200 parts of sulphuric 
acid are conducted mto the solution, 
contained in a suitable vessel and the 
product secured in tightly closed ves- 
sels, where it will keep but a few weeks, 
at most. This is known as Bottger's 
paste. 

The Turkish paste called Rusma con- 
sists of slaked lime, 50 parts; starch, 
30 parts, and orpiment, 5 parts, to be 
mixed with water. Either of these 
^e to be applied in a thin layer to the 



surface to be denuded, and after about 
ten minutes, washed off with water. 

[Either of these is apt to cause in- 
flammation and deep sores, and neither 
prevent the renewal of the hair, since 
they merely soften the hair, so as to 
permit it to be easily extracted from 
the hair follicles. A much better nlan 
is the one suggested by Drs. Pinard 
and Fox, of New York, which ha43 been 
successfully practised in a considerable 
number of cases. It consists in the 
destruction of the hair-follicles by 
means of a galvanic current. To ac- 
complish this, a fine platinimi needle, 




Westphal'g specific gravity lialance. 



fixed in a suitable handle, and con- 
nected with one of the poles of a 
battery, is inserted along the side of a 
hair into the follicle. The electrode 
connected with the other pole is placed 
on the surface of the body wherever 
convenient. The passage of the current 
is attended with destruction of the 
folhcle as shown by the formation of 
bubbles of gas and loosening of the 
hair which comes away with sli&:ht 
effort. This operation is somewhat 
tedious, as it has to be repeated for 




Rumann's specific gravity balance. 

every hair, but it is certain, and not 
liable to be followed by bad scars.— 
Editor Amer. Drugqist.] 

Cookroaoh Exterminator. 

G. P. M., of Chicago, is answered by 
the Druggisfa Circular with the fol- 
lowing, taken from Killner's work : 

" Wheat fiour, 2 oz. ; powdered sumr. 
4 oz. ; powdered borax, 1 oz. ; imslaked 
hme, 1 oz. Mix thoroughly and keep 
dry. Place on paper in places infected. 
Repeat several nights." 

[Powdered borax, alone, has for some 
time been ased by sprinkUng it freely 
in places frequented by roaches, but a 
correspondent of the Chemist and 
Druggist, some years since, said that 
he got the beet results from using the 
borax in the form of a lump, by getting 



the roach between the lump and the 
floor and applying strong pressure. 
Be that as it may , powdered borax will 
prove effectual if care is taken to ex- 
clude access to water, and it matters 
tittle what is used, if leaky sinks and 
faucets are allowed to drip so as to fur- 
nish a supply of water, without which 
roaches cannot exist. In a recent 
number we mentioned the experience 
of some one who had remarkable suc- 
cess with the rind of cucumbers, which 
was placed where they could reach it 
during the night. Taking advantage 
of the need that roaches have for 
water, it is sometimes customary to 
trap them by placing water in the 
bottom of a vessel with smooth sides, 
and arranging a stick for them to reach 
the top from the floor; once in they 
cannot get out.] 



Solubility of Mercuric Iodide. 

In view of the fact that certain 
chemicals, when dissolved in water or 
alcohol for subsequent incorporation 
in ointments, are not only uable to 
undesired reaction with water, but 
also in danger of crystallizing out on 
evaporation of- the menstrua, Dr. C. 
M6hu, of Paris, pointed out that ben- 
zoate of iron, valerianate of zinc, and 
ferric cinnamate can be dissolved in 
fatty oils, and that thereby a more 
elegant and reliable compound will be 
obtained. In a paper read at the In- 
ternational Pharmaceutical Congress 
at Brussels he records observations 
concerning the solubility in fatty 
menstrua of biniodide of mercury. 
Oil of almonds wiU dissolve enough 
biniodide to satisfy most of the re- 
quirements of therapeutics. By tri- 
turating in a porcelain capsule on a 
steam-bath, 65 centigrammes can be 
perfectly dissolved in 50 grammes in 
about a quarter of an hour. This is 
about 13 parts in 1,000; but about two- 
thirds of this will be deposited on 
cooling. After numerous experiments, 
Dr. M^hu concludes that 
about 4 parts in 1,000 is 
about the practical limit of 
solution of biniodide in oil 
of almonds which will keep 
without depositing in all 
ordinary tempeiutures. The 
addition of iodide of potas- 
sium renders the bimodide 
much more soluble. It is easy 
to dissolve 50 parts of the 
compound Hgls.KI in 1,000 
parts of almond oil. Otive 
oil had much the same effect 
as a solvent as almond oil. 
Poppy-seed oil will keep 10 
parts of biniodide in 1,000 
without depositing. Nut oil 
wiU retain 13 parts in 1,000. 
Castor oil will dissolve 40 
parts in 1.000 when hot, and 
will only deposit about half 
that quantity. This oil ap- 
pears to meet every require- 
ment. In 1,000 granmies of 
castor oil at the temperature 
of a steam-bath, it is easy to 
dissolve 80 grammes of biniodide and 
48 grammes of bichloride of mercury, 
from which only a small proportion 
deposits. The compouna HgL.KI 
can be dissolved in flve times its 
weight of castor oil at 100° C, 
and only deposits traces on cool- 
ing. Lard will only retain in solu- 
tion (without cryetallization) up 
to 4i parts per 1,000. Vaseline 
will not dissolve more than 2 

Sarts per 1,000 when hot, and 
eposits almost the whole on cool- 
ing. Carbolic acid at 100^ C. 
will dissolve rather more than 
20 parts in 1.000, and deposits 
rather more than half on cooling. 
Benzin will dissolve 20 X)eurt8 m 
1,000, but will not retain more than 
4 parts on cooling. — C/^em^ and 
Druggist, 
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Oil of Man. 

The following is an abstract of what 
Moses Charras says in his Royal Phar- 
macopoeia (1678):— ** Two or three 
skulls from healthy men (recently 
hanged or otherwise have met a vio- 
lent death) are well cleaned and placed 
in a clay retort. Various precautions 
are taken to keep the contents of the 
retort from foreign contamination, 
and a gentle furnace heat is applied 
until * volatile salt spirits, accompa- 
nied with oil, distil over.' The oil is 
to be rectified. * The oil, as well as 
the salt, may be taken internally. . . . 
The dose of the oil is two to three 
drops to eight or ten in some liquors, 
etc. . . . You may also use it to an- 
oint the temples or the entries of the 
skull, or put it up the nostrils. . . . 
Substances very much like to those 
which are extracted from the skull of 
man may be drawn out of all the 
bones, oMerving the same method in 
their distillation.'" Oleum aniniale, 
though from indifferent bones, woidd 
be a fair substitute for this product.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

Solution of Silicate of Sodium. 

Solution of silicate of sodium is 
officinal both in the U. S. and in the 
Gterm. Pharm. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the Gterm. Pharm. Soc. proposes the 
following as tests or requirements of 
purity : 

** 1 C.c. of water-glass (LigiioriVa^m 
Silicici or Liquor Sodii Silicatis U. S.), 
dissolved in 10 C.c. of water and 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
should not effervesce, and should not 
be affected by solution of hydrosul- 
phuric acid. On triturating together, 
m a capsule, equal parts of water-glass 
and alcohol [sp. gr. 0.830-0.8841, an 
ample amount of a granular, but not 
a pulpy or smeary salt, should be sep- 
arated; the filtered liquid should not 
impart a brown color to turmeric 
paper." 

The following comments are add- 
ed by the committee: In assaying 
water glass to be used for dressings, 
particular attention is to be paid to tne 
presence of any free caustic cQkali or its 
carbonate, as either of them would 
have a caustic effect upon the skin. 
Carbonate would be revealed by the 
offer vesence when acids are added. 
Any caustic alkali would be found by 
the test with alcohol. Only the tri- 
silicate and the tetrasilicate of sodium 
separate a granular silicate when th3 
water-glass is triturated with an equal 
weight of alcohol. The bisilicate 
yields a smeary resinous salt, and the 
sesqui- and monosilicate a thin pulp. 
In the case of the tri- and tetrasihcate, 
the alcoholic filtrate has a neutral, in 
the case of the bisilicate a faintly 
alkaline, and in the sesquisilicate a 
distinctly akaline reaction. Since red 
litmus paper has occasionally been 
found to be rendered slightly blue 
even by water-glass of known excel- 
lence, turmeric paper has been pre- 
scribed as test, as this was not affected 
under the same circumstances. 

The test for metallic impurities with 
solution of hydrosulphuric acid is best 
made in the acidulated solution (1 in 
10). 

The officinal test of the Germ. 
Pharm. requires the absence of metal- 
lic impurities, but says nothing about 
any alkalinity or caustic effect. 

The U. S. Pharm. says nothing 
about the absence of metallic impuri- 
ties—since only iron is likely to be 
found in it in any considerable quan- 
tity -but requires it to be free from 
any caustic effect on the skin. This is 
rather indefinite, and the test is one 
which will be usually shunned or de- 
clined. 

We think the recommendations of 
the Germ. Pharm, committee worthy 
pf adoption in oqr Pharmacopoeia, 



VACUUM REGULATOE FOR FIL- 
TER PUMPS. 

In using the filter or vacuum pumps 
described in our last number, it is gen 
erally difficult to regulate the rate of 
exhaustion so that it shall not exceed 
a certain hmit. Supposing, we desire 
to filter a rather large quantity of 
liquid without pulling it, as it were, 
too quickly through the filter, and we, 
therefore, do not require the full pres- 
sure of the atmosphere (760 milli- 
meters), but perhaps only half this 
pressure (380 millimeters), it is indeed 
possible, by careful adjustment and 
constant watching of the vacuum 
^uge, to maintain this pressure uni- 
iormly, but if the apparatus is left 
alone, or if the filter should become 
clogged, the exhaustion may become 
irregular, and perhaps exceed the de- 
sired limit. To remove this draw- 
back, and to prevent the limit being 
exceeded, Nikolaus von Klobukow 
has devised an adjustable two-armed 

Fio. 1. 




Fio. 3. 




Klobukow's Vacuum Regrulator. 

bai'ometer, which is to be connected 
with the vessel to be exhausted, 
and by the position or inchnation 
of which the rate of exhaastion is 
regulated. The short arm of this 
barometer is, of course, open to the 
outer air. The other end is connected 
with the vessel to be exhausted, which 
is next connected with the filter-pump, 
and the latter with the water-supply. 
The barometer is fastened upon a board 
which maybe inclined by a central 
screw in any direction, and the rate 
of inclination may be read off from a 
graduated semicircle. When the fil- 
ter-pump is started, the air contained 
in the vessel bearing the funnel is 
gradually rarefied or exhausted . But, 
as the vessel communicates with the 
long leg of the barometer, the rarefac- 
tion will cause the mercury contained 
in it to ascend the long tube until the 
latter is filled. Of course, it should 
have the proper height (over 30 inches) 
so that the mercury cannot be drawn 
oyer into the ^xbaustx^d vessel, If the 



barometer has been exactly perpen- 
dicular during the exhaustion, and the 
latter is pushed to an extreme, nothing 
further can happen but that all the 
mercury woula be drawn into the 
longer leg. If, however, the barome- 
ter nas been inclined, as for instance 
in Fig. 1, then t\ie perpendicular height 
of the column of mercury is decreased, 
and it thereby no longer counter-bal- 
ances the full pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. Supposing the barometer were 
placed entirely horizontally, then all 
the mercury would also be in the 
longer leg, out the outer air would 
have easy access all along its upper 
surface, where a channel would be 
formed to let it pass. If, therefore, 
the filter-pump produces at any time, 
while the two-armed barometer is in 
an inclined position, any greater ex- 
haustion than the column of mercury 
in the barometer can counterbalance, 
a corresponding quantity of air will 
be sucked or aspirated through the 
column of mercury into the exhausted 
vessel, until the equilibrium has been 
established. By properly marking 
the degrees on the semicircle with the 
rate oi pressure corresponding to each, 
the same degree of pressure or ex- 
haustion may at any time be estab- 
lished or maintained, merely by incUn- 
ing the barometer to this point.— 
Zettsch.f, anal, Chem., 1885, 400. 

Pyridine in Asthma. 

Prof. Germain S^r (Bull Thirap.) 
attributes the usefulness of many of 
the reputed cures for asthma to the 
existence in them of an organic sub- 
stance known sa pyridine, Tb\% body 
(C»H»N) is found m the products of 
the dry distillation of organic matters, 
such as tar, the principal alkaloids, 
the smoke of tobacco and nicotin, to- 
gether with a series of bodies lately 
studied by Osschner in DippeFs oil 
[Pyridine does not exist in all of these 
substances in a free or readily separ- 
able state. In some of them, as, for 
instance, certain alkaloids, it is one of 
the constituents of the molecule^ and 
is not individually responsible for any 
of the physical, chemical or therapeutic 
properties of the compound.— Ed. A. D.] 
irom which it is ordinarily derived. 
It is a colorless, very volatile liquid, 
with a strong and penetrating odor, 
miscible with water m all proportions, 
and forms with mineral acids soluble 
but instable bases. Prof. S6e considers 
iodine to be par excellence the remedy 
for asthma, no matter from what 
cause it comes; but where iodism is 
produced, and another remedy is re- 
quired to replace it, pyridine may be 
used 88 a palliative oi the attacks, and 
is superior to hypodermic injections of 
morphine, its action being much more 
persistent and inoffensive. 

The best mode of administration is 
by inhalation. The 4 to 5 grammes of 
pyridine being placed in the center of 
a room of about 25 cubic meters capa- 
city, the patient occupies an angle of 
the room, and for twenty to thirty min- 
utes breathes an atmosphere charged 
with the vapor. This may be repeated 
thrice daily. 

Nitrite of Sodium in G-outy Epilepsy. 

Dr. J. Mortimer G-ranville {Brit, 
Med. Joum.) recommends the follow- 
ing in epilepsy dependent upon a 
gouty taint: 

5 Sodii nitritis gr. xxxvi. 

Sodii hippuratis 3 iij, 

Infusi serpentariae ad J xij. 

M. Two tablespoonfuls three times 
daily, before meals. The dose of ni- 
trite of sodium may be increased by 
one grain after each fit which occurs 
subsequently to the commencement of 
the treatment. The mixture should 
be used regularly for three or four 
months ; the dose of the sodium nitrite 
being increased, as above suggested, 
until it reaches 15 grains. 
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Resoroin in Gk>norrhoda. 

Dr. a. J. MuNNiOH advises the use 
of an urethral injection of a 3% solution 
of resorcin every two hours during 
the day, and at least twice during the 
night; the fluid being allowed to flow 
away immediately. During the treat- 
ment, which should be continued 
about a fortnight, the abundant use of 
milk or water is recommended in 
order to increase the flow of urine and 
wash the pus from the urethra. The 
frequency of injections may be re- 
duced, after the fourth or fifth day, 
when the discharge is diminished, to 
three or four times daily, and once at 
night. 

[Many cases of gonorrhoea would re- 
cover within two weeks with no injec- 
tions whatever and the use of copious 
bland drinks ; and it would doubtless 
answer quite as well to use, in the way 
above described, a solution of common 
salt or sulphate of soda of the same 
strength, to avoid the irritation which 
woula be caused by pure water. — Ei). 
Am. Drugoist.] 



Improved Fehling's Solution. 

Fehunq's solution, as usually pre- 
pared, is a very unstable mixture, the 
cause of the trouble being the Eocnelle 
salt or neutral tartrate of potassiimi, 
whichever it may be, that has been 
used in its preparation. For this rea- 
son it is preferred by many chemists 
to keep the solution in two separate 
portions, to be mixed in definite pro- 
portions when wanted. 

Some time a^o, it was proposed to 
remove this drawback by replacing 
a good deal of the water in the solu- 
tion by glycerin. We have been in- 
tormea that this plan was moderately 
successful. 

Quite lately. Prof. Schmiedeberg 
proposed to replace the alkali tartrate 
by mannite. The formula is as follows : 

CJopper sulphat. cryst 84.G33 Gm. 

Mannite 16. Gm. 

Solut'n of soda, sp. gr. 1.145, 480. C.c. 
Distilled water q. s. 

Dissolve the sulphate of copper in 
about 200 C.c. of the water, add the 
mannite, previously dissolved in 100 
C.c. of water, then add the soda solu- 
tion, and finally make up to one liter 
with water. 

If pure mannite is used, the result- 
ing solution IS much more stable than 
that made with Eochelle salt. Even 
should it deposit a small trace of oxide 
of copper (perhaps caused by slight 
impurities), after standing some time 
at the ordinary temperature of the 
room, the supernatant solution will not 
become clouded or decomposed by boil- 
ing, and and may still be used for the 
quantitative estimation of glucose. — 
Chem. Zeit, 

[Note op Ed. Am. Dr.— Mannite is 
a saccharine substance, chemically 
speaking, a sexatomic alcohol, C^HuOc 
—which occurs in various plants, 
such as Apium graveolens, Canella al- 
ba, Syringa vulgaris, some sea-tangs, 
aconite root, in olives, and in Agaricus 
integer (which contains about 20j^ of 
of mannite in the dry substance). 
Usually obtained from manna, an ex- 
udation of Fraxinus Omus. 

It is extracted from the latter by dis- 
solving manna in half its weight of wa- 
ter, adding white of egg, raising to a 
boil, and filtering while boiling. The 
separated mannite is pressed, kneaded 
with cold water, again pressed, dis- 
solved in six to seven parts of hot 
water, then treated with animal char- 
co£d, and the filtered solution set aside 
to crystallize. It ought to be purified 
by recrystallization from alcohol. Be- 
fore using it as a constituent of Feh- 
ling^s solution, it should be tested with 
the solution, as ordinarily made, to 
insure the absence of auy substance 
capable of reducing the copper.] 



THERMOREGULATORS. 

That pjerfection is far from being 
reached in the case of heat regulators 
IB evidenced by the numerous forms of 
construction proposed. In the follow- 
ing we give a description of several 
which have been recommended. 

1. Kreusler'a Thermoregulator (Che- 
miker Zeit, 1884, 1,321). Astoutelass- 
tube R is contracted by careful neat- 
ing at a, and afterwards cut ofE with 
a nle some distance above this place 
(at 6). Both pieces of the tubing are then 
passed through cork-rings, bored exact- 
ly centrally, so that, when the ends of 
the two tuoes are pushed together to 
within i Mm. (at h) the bore of the two 
tubes will be exactly continuous. A 
small fioat is now inserted into the bore. 
This is made by taking a thin glass 
rod and fusing small glass balls at 
each end. One of these, r, should be 
large enough to almost fill the bore, 
yet so that a very small quantity of 

fas may pass by. The other ball may 
e much smaller, and need only be 
large enough to be arrested at the con- 
traction. The T-piece MNO is also 
made of glass. (? is a reservoir for 
mercury, provided 
with an aosolutely 
tight stopper S, and 
placed mto the 
water-bath or other 
heating apparatus, 
in which a constant 
temperature is to be 
maintained. When 
the mercury ex- 
pands, it will rise in 
the tube i2, pass the 
contracted point, and 





Kreusler's thermo- Randolph's thermo- 
resrulator. reg^ulator. 

raise the fioat imtil the ball v rises as far 
as 6. when the main supply of ^as wiU 
be shut off, and only enough will pass 
to keep up a small fiame. The gas 
passes m tne direction of the arrows. 

2. Randolph's Thermoreffulator.^A 
small quantity of mercury, Af, is 
poured into a test tube, and some alco- 
nol poured on top of it. A rubber- 
stopper, carrying a small funnel with 
long stem, is then pushed down on top 
of trie alcohol. The mouth of the test- 
tube is closed by another rubber-stop- 
per carrying two tubes; one, c, being 
connected with the gas-supply, while 
the other extends to within the cup of 
the little funnel, and has, besides, a 
small hole at o. When the heat ex- 

Eands the alcohol and mercury, the 
ktter is pushed up into the funnel un- 
til it finally closes the orifice of the 
tube f (leading to the ^-burner), 
thereoy cutting off the mam supply of 
gas, and permits only enough of the 
latter to pass through the orifice o to 
keep a small fiame burning so that the 
fiame in the burner may blaze up a^ain 
when the current of gas is restored.— 
Joum. Frankl. Inst. 

[Note.- In this and all other similar 
arrangements, it is supposed that the 
dimimshed supply of gas passing 
through the small orifice o will deliver 



just gas enough to the burner to keep a 
very small fiame lit. When the burner 
is new and clean, and the adjustment 
of the whole apparatus is perfect, this 
will be generally the case. But very 
often it will happen either that the 
fiame in the burner, on being reduced 
very low, will strike back and kindle 
the gas inside of the tube, thereby pro- 
ducing heat and a sooty flame ; or. the 
fiame will go out altogether. If an 
apparatus of this kind begins to play 
pranks and cannot be trusted safely 
for any length of time, without being 
watched, it is better to provide a sep- 
arate small burner, such, for instance, 
as is used in cigar stores for lighting 
cigars, which is fed with gas inde- 
pendently of the main burner, and the 
flame of which is so situated that it 
may at any moment rekindle the gas 
issuing from the burner.— Ed. Ambr. 
Druggist.] 



Iiooal Application for Gk>ut. 

Dr. Rothb recommends for gouty 
joints the repeated use of cold douches, 
Sfollowed by applications of the follow- 
ing lotion : 

Liquor, plumbi acetatis.. parts, 15 

Spiritusvini *' 25 

Tr. opii ammoniat " 5 

Aqu8B fortis ** 800 

Apply with compresses, and cover 
with rubber tissue. Great relief from 
pain is said to follow. — Memorabilien. 

Quillaia Bark as an £xi>ectorant. 

Dr. Kobert recommends, as an ex- 
pectorant, a decoction made with 5 
grammes of soap-bark and 200 
grammes of water, of which adults or 
children may take a dessertspoonful 
or a teaspoonful, respectively. 

The glucosides which ^ve to senega 
its expectorant properties are said to 
exist in much greater degree in quil- 
laia bark, and the use of the latter is 
said to be preferable, as it causes 
neither diarrhoea nor vomiting, and is 
more agreeable in flavor. The decoc- 
tion is sweetish, and is readily taken 
by children. — CentralbL /. Khn, Med. 

Uses of Sulphuric Add. 

Some of M. Pasteur's latest experi- 
ments have proved that water con- 
taining 2 per cent of concentrated sul- 
Shuricacid possesses the property of 
estroying bistcteria, and tnis mixture 
of acia and water is recommended for 
disinfecting efficaciously the floors of 
stables, mangers, cattle-stalls, court- 
yards, areas of dwellings, dust-bins, 
etc. Sulphuric acid, properly diluted, 
is a valuable cooling and astringent 
remedy. It is used to acidify certain 
decoctions or infusions. Only the di- 
lute acid (in most countries, one part 
pure acid, nineparts water) is ever used 
medicinally. Ten to twenty -four drops 
of this dilute pharmaceutical acid 
will give an agreeable acidity to one 
quart of the infusion or other liquid. 
As many fever patients are fed princi- 
pally on milk^ care must be taken never 
to give liqmds containing sulphuric 
acid, or acid lemonades of any kind 
too soon after milk has been given, 
otherwise it may produce unpleasant 
symptoms of indigestion. In France, 
an alcoholized sulphuric acid is some- 
times used. It is made by adding 
concentrated sulphuric acid, 100 parts, 
to alcohol (of 85 per cent), 300 parts, 
and is generally colored red by tne ad- 
dition of 4 parts of the petals of the 
red poppy. Sulphuric lemonade is 
made from this ticcording to the for- 
mula: 

Partf. 
Alcoholized Sulphuric Acid. . 8 

Simple Syrup 60 

Water 1,000 

This is also known as ** mineral lem- 
onade,"— CAemwf and Druggist. 
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The Assay of Potent Drugs and of 
their Preparations. 

De. Otto Schweissinger, of Heidel- 
berg, has recently contributed several 
interesting papers on the subject of 
assaying powerful crude drugs and 
their preparations, to the Pharm, 
Zeitung, No. 64, and the Archiv der 
Phamiacie (3), vol. xxiii., 609, from 
which we take the essential por- 
tions. 

1. Assay of Extracts of Hyoscyamus 
and Bdloaonna. The author uses the 
following method : 

1 to 2 Gm. of the extract was warmed 
for about one hour with 20 Gm. 
of diluted (1 to 20) sulphuric acid, on 
a waier-bath, then allowed to cool, 
filtered, the residue washed first with 
a little diluted sulphuric acid, then 
with water, the filtrate rendered alka- 
line by ammonia, and shaken with 
2 or 3 successive portions of about 15 
Gm. of chloroform. Two such agi- 
tations were generally found sufficient. 
This process does not differ much from 
that previously recommended by 
others, or that lately given bv Dr. 
Squibb in the EphemeriSj but the au- 
thor accompanies it by a few useful 
practical hmts and data. He recom- 
mendls that the chloroform should be 
allowed, each time, to remain in con- 
tact with the Hquid for a few hours. 
When the chloroform is removed, it 
often happens that a few drops of the 
aqueous liquid containing ihe sulphate 
or ammonmm are earned over with 
it. In order, therefore, to obtain the 
alkaloid in a pure state on evapora- 
tion, it is necessary to redissolve the 
residue with chloroform. It is not 
recommended to filter the chlorofor- 
mic solution. 

He also quotes data which show that 
two agitations with chloroform are 
usually enough, at least in the case of 
atropine. 

[Note. — If the operator is careful and 
has some experience, it is not usual 
that any of the aqueous liquid is acci- 
dentcdly withdrawn together with the 
chloroformic solution. It is best to 
perform the operation in a separator 
having a fine exit tube with a well- 
ground stopcock. When the two 
layers have separated, and the divid- 
ing Une can be sharply recognized, the 
chloi-oformic layer is allowed to run 
out until the dividing line nearly 
reaches the stop-cock. The second and 
subsequent shakings are then drawn 
off in the same manner. Finally, by 
means of a funnel having a fine orifice 
bent upwards, a small quantity of 
pure chloroform is allowed to fiow 
gently on the surface of the still re- 
maining chloroformic liquid, and the 
latter then drawn off as far as possi 
ble without allowing the aqueous li- 
quid to come through. Instead of thus 
pouring fresh chloroform in, a little 
disulphide of carbon will sometimes 
answer. In most cases it is not neces- 
sary to add anything, but sometimes 
it is difficult to distinguish the exact 
line of demarcation, and in such cases 
the above will be found a useful hint. 
In a general way, it may be stated that 
the separation of the aqueous liquid 
and cnloroformic (or otner volatile) 
menstruum will take place more rapid- 
ly and sharply, the greater the differ- 
ence between their specific gravities is, 
and the less excess of alkali has been 
added. This otten produces a sort of 
soap which separates with great diffi- 
culty.— Ed. Am. Drugq.] 

In a German extract of belladonna, 
about one year old, the author found 
1. 1 per cent of atropine. In two other 
.amples, recently prepared according 
to the Germ. Pharm., he found 1.4 and 
1.45 per cent respectively. 

2. Extract of Opium. — The Germ. 
Pharm. gives a process of assay for 
this preparation, and requires it to 
contain at least 11 per cent, which is 
altogether too low, considering that 
the German officinal opium must con- 



tain at least 10 per cent of morphine, 
and that opium yields between 50 and 
60 per cent of extract. As Hager re- 
commended, the preparation should be 
adjusted to a umform strength of 20 
per cent of moiphine. — After Pharm. 
Zeit. 

[J^^ofe.— Something like this should 
also be provided for in the U. S. Ph., 
where extractum opii is not defined in 
strength. Officinal opium is required 
to contain not less than 9 per cent of 
morphine, and, when dried, should 
yiela between 55 and 60 per cent of dry 
aqueous extract (TJ. S.). It wiU, there- 
fore, be easy to provide a formula for 
an extract of opium containing 20 per 
cent of morphine.] 

3. Assay of Strychnine and Brucine. 
—The author has investigated Dun- 
stands and Short's method of separat- 
ing strychnine and brucine by means 
of ferro-cyanide of i)otassium, and 
comes to the conclusion that it is not 
reliable. 

For the determination of strychnine, 
when present alone (without orucine) 
in a solution, the author found that 




Reinhardt's sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus. 

tolerably uniform results may be ob- 
tained with one-tenth normal solution 
of iodine. No reliable results, however, 
could be obtained with this in the case 
of brucine or a mixture of strychnine 
and brucine. 

Either alkaloid, or both together, 
when present in a solution (without 
other alkaloids), may be determined 
by means of volumetric solution of 
iodohydrargyrate of potassium, ac- 
cording to jDragendorff , or by weigh- 
ing them as hydrochlorides. 

Very close results may also be ob- 
tained, according to the author, by 
determining the quantity of either 
alkaloid with ^ normal hydrochloric 
acid (containing 0.365 Gm. of absolute 
hydrochloric acid in 1 liter. That is, 
1 C.c. of normal volumetric solution 
of soda would require for complete 
neutralization 100 C.c. of the acid.). 

0.01287 Gm. of strychnine corre- 
sponds to 0.001415 Gm. of hydrochloric 
acid, or 3.87 C.c. of the ^ volumetric 
solution. 

0.0131 Gm. of anhydrous brucine 
corresponds to 0.001214 Gm. of HCl, or 
to 3.60 C.c. of the t4i7 volumetric 
acid. 

The applicability of this method to 
mixtures of strychnine and brucine 
requires to be assured by further ex- 
periments.— After Arch, a. Pharm. 



IMPROVED SULPHURETTED HY- 
DROGEN APPARATUS. 

On page 145 of our volume for 1884, 
we described an apparatus for gen- 
erating sulphuretted hydrogen, de- 
vised by C. Reinhardt, which had 
many advantages over other forms. 
Experience, however, has shown that 
it could be still further improved and 
simplified, so as to take up less room 
and be less liable to breakage. In its 
new form, the apparatus is constructed 
as shown in the cut. 

Fig. 1 shows a globe-funnel a, hav- 
ing a faucet 6, and a bent exit tube *;. 
The end is turned up for the purpose 
of not disturbing the dense solution of 
ferrous chloride when new liquid is 
allowed to flow down the funnel. The 
receptacle d is charged with ferrous 
sulphate through the neck 6, which is 
afterward closed with a rubber-stop- 
per. The generated gas escapes 
through the deUvei y tube fixed in the 
other neck (t). The upper half of the 
generator d communicates directly 
with the lower half f which contains 
the acid liquid, and the dense iron so- 
lution, the stopper e, through which 
the neck of the funnel passes, being 
notched, as shown m the little cut by 
the side of Fig. 1. The faucet g serves 
for drawing off the dense iron solu- 
tion when necessary. Whenever the 
stream of gas is shut off by closing 
the stop-cock in the deUvery tube i, 
the accumulating pressure of gas in a 
will drive the upper layers of the acid 
liquid in /back into the globular fun- 
nel. In order to permit the air con- 
tained in the latter to escape without 
contaminating the atmosphere of the 
room, the neck of the glooe-funnel is 
closed with a stopper carrying a vessel 
charged with solution of potassa con- 
structed as shown either m Fig. 2 or 
Fig. 3, the directioH of the current of 
air being indicated by the arrows. Fig. 
2, acconiing to the author, is con- 
structed of tinned iron and rubber 
stoppers; Fig. 3 consists of glass and 
rubber. The principle by which either 
of them works is easily intelligible, 
and the construction may be varied in 
many ways.—Dingl. Polyt. Joum., 
257, 73. 

Mixture of Bromides. 

It is by many appreciated that a 
mixture of several bromine salts is 
less likely to cause bromism, acne, and 
other inconveniences, when consider- 
able doses of a bromide have to be long 
continued in the treatment of epilepsy. 
Elplenmeyer recommended the use of 
5 grammes each of the bromide of 
ammonium, potassium, and sodium, 
in 250 grammes of water; but a recent 
writer in the Canadian Practitioner 
has found the following to be far 
superior to this combination : 
Bromide of Ammonium. . 1.80 grammes. 
Bromide of Sodium, 
Bromide of Potassium, a& 3.90 ** 
Distilled Water 120.00 

To be taken in teaspoonfuls during 
twenty-four hours. 

Hippurate of Sodium. 

Garrod. demonstrated the effect of 
hippurate of sodium in decomposing 
uric acid, and Dr. Bon (Joum. ae MM. 
de Paris) advocates its employment in 
affections characterized by an excess 
of that acid. His formulae are as fol- 
ows:— 

Hippurate of Sodium. . .80 gi'ains. 
Carbonate of Lithium . . .24 * ' 

Glycerin i oz. 

Cinnamon Water 8 *' 

A tablespoonful four times daily. 

Hippurate of Sodium. .100 grains. 
Ciilorate of Pot&ssium.. 22 ** 

Sim])le Syrup 6 drachms. 

Peppermint Water 6 oz. 

A tablespoonful four to six times 
daily.— After Chem. and Drtigg. 
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The Status of Hospital Stewards in 
the Army. 

Editor American Druggist: 

Sir:— Permit me respectfully to re- 
mark that your correspondent, '* Ar- 
my," in tht August number of your 
excellent journal, while deservedly 
chastising ''Hospital Steward," U. S. 
A., errs himself^ and purposely under- 
rates the quantity as well as the qual- 
ity of the nospital steward's work. 

Under a great majority of the med- 
ical officers of the Army, the steward 
does nearly everything except pre- 
scribe for the sicK, perform surgical 
operations, and look after the hygiene 
ot the command. Yea; he does a good 
deal of minor prescribing too. Me is 
de facto and de jure the sole and only 
apothecary for so many officers, sol- 
diers, and civilians, and their families ; 
and this fact alone should entitle him 
to the sympathy and co-operation of 
the pharmaceutical profession. How 
much more is he entitled to the sym- 
pathy and aid of the medical corps of 
the Army, whose work he performs. 

He makes out all the reports and re- 
turns, and keeps all the records, receiv- 
ing only very brief directions from the 
surg3on in their preparation. In this 
are included the ConsoUdated Report 
of the Medical Department at the end, 
of each month— a document of no* 
small difficulty— a register and pre- 
scription book, a case and diet book, 
letters and a letter book, an order book , 
an indorsement book, a file of letters 
received, and index oook, a medical 
history of the post book, a morning re- 
port to the commanding officer, a 
nospital fund book, and three month- 
ly reports thereof, monthly reports of 
medical officerSf hospital stewards, 
and hospital matrons, muster and pay- 
rolls of hospital and general non-com- 
missioned staff officers at the post, 
made every two months, a descrip- 
tive book of the general non-commis- 
sioned staff officers at the post, and a 
clothing account book of the same. 
Every three months he makes out re- 
turns of clothing and camp and garri- 
son equipage, and a return of quarter- 
master's stores. Once a year, or often- 
er if there be many changes of post- 
surgeons, he makes the return of 
medical property in triphcate — a good 
week's work. A return of durable 
property, a requisition for medical 
supplies, instruments, stores, furni- 
ture, etc., for the ensuing year. A 
return of hospital records, plans and 
estimates for the construction of a new 
hospital, or repairs and alterations to 
the old one. And other reports and 
returns to meet special cases. 

Nearly all these papers are made in 
duplicate, some in triphcate, besides 
being copied into the record books. I 
respectfully assure **Army" that the 
clerical work alone of a steward 
amounts to at least five hours daily. 
He is druggist, clerk, storekeeper, 
head nurse, first sergeant, and general 
assistant to the post-surgeon. 

Then, the assertion of " Army " not- 
withstanding, he is under nearly all 
medical officers in sole and absolute 
charge of the hospital property. True 
the surgeon is directly responsible, and 
no losses can be charged against the 
pay ot the steward, except after trial 
and conviction of gross carelessness or 
dishonesty, for which he can and prob- 
ably will be sent to a miUtary peniten- 
tiary; but while the responsible med- 
ical officer may be compelled to make 
good the loss, his responsible steward 
IS a ruined man in character, and 
spends a tenth part of his life in dur- 
ance. This looks Uke a very practical 
division of property responsibility, 
with the actual work on the shoulders 
of the steward I 

All day, and perhaps all night, the 
ste tvard watches the sick, and not only 



carries out the surgeon's orders, but 
supplements them here and there from 
his own resources of knowledge and 
experience. On his faithful observation 
often depends the weal or woe of hu- 
man beings. He relieves the surgeon 
of the trouble of giving hypodermic 
injections and using the clinical ther- 
mometer, pulls teeth, does all minor 
surgery, and assists at the major. He 
watches and instructs the cooks and 
nurses, repairs the instruments, and 
sees that everything is ready for im- 
mediate use in case of emergency; he 
is held responsible by the surgeon that 
the supphes are kept up by timely re- 
Quisition; he assists at autopsies and 
aoes the nastiest part of the work, in 
order to spare the feehngs and sensi- 
bilities of the nurses who are not, like 
himself^ used to the disgusting details, 
and he is held responsible by the sur- 
geon for the discipline and cleanliness 
of every part of the hospital. 

Woe to the steward if anything hap- 
pen by day or by nighty and he be not 
promptly on hand with everything 
ready. His cares are endless. He is 
always on duty. Yet according to 
'' Army " he has little work and less 
responsibility. 

All this for $30 per month. True, as 
** Army " darkly hints, at some posts 
he has other sources of revenue, but 
that depends on the humanity and 
sense of justice of the post surgeon, 
and it is a fact that if he be a married 
man, the steward's wife mtiat needs 
become a washerwoman, or he cannot 
support his family. 

The assertions of ** Army " notwith- 
standing, the steward's social status is 
not what it would be in civil Uf e for 
the quality of work performed by him. 
As an enlisted man, he has no social 
status. His bearing and acquirements 
may make him friends in respectable 
civil society, but let those friends visit 
him and observe his position and the 
treatment accorded him as an enlisted 
man^ and they will pityingly and gent- 
ly give him the cold shoulder. The 
intelligent steward does not aspire to 
social intercourse with officers and 
their families, but he does aspire to a 
social status of a higher ^ade than 
that of every common soldier— impos- 
sible to him so long as he remains an 
enlisted man. 

The Government, or its officers, de- 
mand of us services which require skill, 
intelligence, special training, some de- 
gree of scientific knowledge, integrity^ 
and habits of care and sobriety, yet 
few of those officers are in favor of 
giving us a status corresponding with 
the nature of our duties, and I am 
forced to conclude that their reasons 
are selfish, under the belief that we 
are best under control as we now are. 
This is wrong, and this wrong, more 
than the scantiness of our wages, 
makes us dissatisfied with our posi- 
tion. Why, then, do we not leave this 
ignominious position? I and others 
like me have been over a quarter of a 
century in the service; have served 
the country honestly and zealously 
throughout a great crisis. Shall we 
now, m the post-meridian of our lives, 
enter the service of a new master, 
upon whose charity and gratitude we 
have no claim? In 1862 my pay was 
$35 per month ; now, after over twenty 
years more of honorable service, I re- 
ceive $33 per month because i was 
out of the service for a time. Yet 
were I appointed a second heutenant 
to-morrow, my past service, for which 
as an enlisted man I now receive noth- 
ing, would give me over $30 per month 
more than another second lieutenant 
would receive. Is this just? No, it is 
not, except on the basis that ''to those 
who have shall be given, and from 
those that have not shall be taken 
away." 

Give us, we beseech you, law-mak- 
ers and officers of this enlightened 
Government, a miUtary and conse- 
quent social status in harmony with 



the work we perform and the services 
we are expected to render. If the 
hospital steward must be a man of 
brains and skill, sans peur et aana re- 
prochCy do not relegate him to the so- 
cial regions of a coal-heaver, and com- 
pel his wife to spend her days in the 
physical and social atmosphere of the 
washtub. Give him both position and 
pay that in his yellowing years he may 
cease reproaching himself for havme 
devoted nis life to this profession, ana 
that he may not exhaust the powers 
needed in the performance of his mani- 
fold duties, m devising ways and 
means to procure that which is justly 
due him. Certainly there are stew- 
ards now in the service whose mental 
status and accomplishments do not 
entitle them to aspire to anything 
higher than that which they now 
have, but these are graduaUy being 
weeded out, and the ranks of the hos- 

Eital stewards of the army are being 
lied with the very best material fur- 
nished by the recruiting officer, and 
year by year more is expected of him 
by the medical officers and the Grov- 
emment. 

Give these the rank and status of 
vxirrant officers, neither enlisted or 
commissioned. Then they may feel 
some pride in their caUing, wmch it 
would require an elastic imagination 
to say that they do now. 

Another Hospftal Steward. 



Editor American Druggist: 

Dear Sir:— In answer to **A Sub- 
scriber" who ventilated himself in 
your October number, permit me to 
say that the average graduate of phajr- 
macy would make but a very indiffer- 
ent hospital steward, as the knowledge 
of pharmacy alone would be of very 
little assistance in helping a steward 
through the varied duties comprising 
a day^ work. 

No doubt ''it has been some years 
since 'A Subscriber' has been con- 
nected with the army," and his '' gen- 
eral observations " count for very littie. 

Paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 of his letter 
are conclusive proof that '' A Subscrib- 
er " knows nothing about the subject 
which he undertakes to handle. 

Merit and ability are the essentials 
for holding the position of hospital 
steward U. S. Army; those not meri- 
torious and capable are quickly weeded 
out. 

** A Subscriber " might obtain a few 
valuable points from the Surgeon-Gten- 
eral's Office before venturing to discuss 
this subject again. H. H. 



Editor American Druggist, 

Dear Sir:— In the October issue of 
your Journal, you allow a large space 
to correspondence from Hospitoi Stew- 
ards in the Army. 

Your valuable aid, in common with 
other of the medical journals, has al- 
ready been enlisted in our behalf. 

To sum up : the efforts of years, and 
constant but not concentrated exertion 
to better the condition of army a{)oth~ 
ecaries has at least resulted in one 
thing, viz. : to plainly show that the 
service, as a whole, is injured by this 
** well-rounded discontent." The ad- 
ministration of the Surgeon-General's 
office, the prevailing opinion in the 
army and among professional men in 
civil life is strongly in favor of a better 
condition of thmgs for this class of 
medical subordinates, for the medical 
fraternity knows full weU the respon- 
sibility army surgeons are comp^ed 
to throw on their stewards. 

It is a waste of time to compsLre our 
services with any other branch. Fojcts 
are as plain as **Holy Writ;" let the 
truth alone prevail. 

The first letter in your October issue 
in the main is slu excellent one. It 
shows a gentlemanly intention to state 
matters as they actually are. The sec- 
ond, while remarkably well-written. 
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shows considerable egotism, and might 
be properly signed ** Pharisee, We 
Thank God, etc.^ Now let me tell this 
pharmacist (?) that pharmaceutical 
ability alone will be far from making 
a successful steward. But if an ad- 
vance in pay and a slight increase in 
rank were given army stewards, com- 
petent druggista from civil Ufe would 
eeek the aiiuation, and after serving 
a while as second-class stewards, could 
be appointed to the position. There 
will be plenty of vacancies in the next 
four years; a great many of the older 
stewau-ds will soon be eligible for the 
retired list; and with increased com- 
X)en8ation wiU come increased abilities. 
As for the third letter in your October 
issue, signed '*Caduceus,*' let him 
retire to a cave and pull it over him. 
If, in the face of the surgeon-^neral^s 
recommendation and prevaihng opin- 
ion, he is satisfied with $34 montnly, 
and to have his wife rub out her knuc- 
kles on a wash-board while he pursues 
the profession of a pharmacist (?), 
why, all right; but let us make a sep- 
arate class for him alone. ^Ul honest 
work is honorable, but *' comparisons," 
as he makes them, are very *' odious." 
I think myself it is rather hard for a 
class of men supposed to possess the 
qualifications of army stewards, com- 
pelled to have their wives do washing 
m order to eke out a living. Let a 
bill be framed and energetically 
pushed advancing the position of army 
stewards to the grade and pay of a 
warrant officer in the navy, all under 
such rules as the su^eon-general may 
see fit to make. This will give no 
special advancement, but wiU give in- 
creased pay and a better general 
status, make examinations more strin- 
^nt (practical ones, however, and not 
simply crams), and you will soon have 
a body of ambitious and efficient men, 
and you will no longer have your col- 
umns filled with just complaints. For 
the steward of the present, who all in 
one is sub-doctor, sub-dentist, sub- 
nurse, sub-cook, subcierk, in fact, 
sub-servant, and shall I add, sub- 
washerwoman, will be relegated to 
the past to keep company with a ^ood 
many other *• customs of the service," 
now happily no longer in vogue. 

**Bbttkr Day." 



Editor American Druggist. 

Sir:— If you will allow me the space 
in your valuable journal, I will 
reply to some of the hypercritical re- 
marks of *'A Subscnbier" in your 
October number. He starts out with 
the assertion that he ''has been sub- 
jected to the examination reauired of 
army apothecaries, " and ' ' is tnorough- 
ly acquainted with army life." Grant- 
ed ; yet we think it has been been some 
time since he severed his connection 
with the army, and while there have 
been well-directed efforts to increase 
the efficiency of the corps, he has re- 
mained in staiu quo. 

He is at least more than a year be- 
hind the times, for if he will refer to 
G. O. No. 98, A. G. O., Aug. 20th, 
1884, he will find that the hospital 
stoward^s corps has been reduced in 
numbers from 150, as stated by him, 
to 140. We think he is still larther 
behind the times regarding the qualifi- 
cations necessary to become a hospital 
8tew£uxl, as he flippantly speaks of the 
appointment, saying: ''Were all as- 
pirants to this position made to pass 
the specified examination in materia 
medica, minor surgery, chemistry, 
prescription compounding " (by which 
we suppose he means pharmacy), 
''generstl aptitude for managing and 
conducting hospitals, English gram- 
mar, rhetoric, history, etc., as laid 
down by law, the hospital steward's 
corps would compose a fair class of 
druggists. But such examinations are 
in nearly every instance a mere mat- 
ter of form, a farce." 

Whoever heard of an examination 
in rhetoric and history to test a man's 



qualification as a pharmacist? His 
assertion regarding the examination 
being a mere form is without founda- 
tion, and refiects upon the surgeons 
of the U. S. A., who are in every in- 
stance the examiners. 

Army regulations, par. 280. are suffi- 
ciently explicit regarding tne qualifi- 
cations of the men who are recom- 
mended for appointment. We have 
heard it asserted that some years ago 
it was much easier for a man to ob- 
tain the position than at the present 
time ; that the examinations were not 
so rigid as now. We presume that 
was when * * A Subscriber " belonged to 
the corps. As may be suppposed, the 
writer of this article is a hospital 
steward, and is not a Ph.G., and if you 
will excuse his bringing his own case 
forward, will use it as an illustration 
of what is necessary to qualify for 
the position of a hospital steward. 
Enlisted in 1881; profession, school- 
teacher; commenced the study of 
pharmacy, and took practical l^ons 
in dispensary work during leisure 
time in December, 1882. Was ordered 
to a large hospital as an assistant to 
the hospital steward in June, 1883. 
Prosecuted the study of materia medi- 
ca, chemistry, minor surgery, and 
bandaging under the tuition of an as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. A., having regu- 
lar recitations three times i)er week, 
and practical pharmacy, together with 
instruction as to hospital papers under 
tuition of the hospital steward until 
January, 1884, when I presented my- 
self for examination. 

The examination waa conducted by 
a major and surgeon U. S. A., consist- 
ing of the foregoing, and English 
grammar, but excluoung history and 
rhetoric ; it was partly oral and partly 
written, and the papers containing the 
written questions and answers were 
forwarded through the medical direc- 
tor of the department to the Surgeon- 
Gteneral, U. S. A. This is the rule fol- 
lowed out in every instance that I 
know of personally. 

We know of two young men who 
left positions as registered pnarmacists, 
enlisted in the army for the purpose 
of becoming hospital stewards. One 
attempted to pass the required exami- 
nation, and was recommended to put 
in six months' study by the examiner; 
he did so, and at the end of that time 
passed a satisfactory examination, and 
waa recommended for the position to 
which he was afteward appointed. He 
has since studied medicine, and is now 
attending lectures. The other has 
passed the examination, but must 
await his tunl for appointment, in the 
mean time doing duty as a soldier. 

We have been approached by more 
than one young man who was a com- 
petent druggist, asking what steps 
were necessary to secure the position, 
but as the law at present stands a man 
must enlist as a general-service recruit 
and be put to duty as a private soldier, 
making his application for examina- 
tion. If found competent, his name 
is placed on file in the office of the 
Surgeon-GJeneral for consideration, 
when his turn is reached. Here let me 
add parenthetically, that your corre- 
sponaent waited from January, 1884, 
until July, 1885, for his appointment, 
but in the mean time doing all the 
duties of an hospital stewara for the 
sum of $22.00 per month. 

We think tnis shows conclusively 
that it is not such an easy matter for 
even a competent man to become a 
steward, and under the present ad- 
ministration of affairs, an incompetent 
one has no chance at all. 

We receive the lowest of any of the 
N. C. staff, while our duties are more 
arduous. Rank is a secondary con- 
sideration with the most of us; what 
we ask is pay commensurate with our 
work. If we do not get this, and see 
opportunities of bettering our condi- 
tion in civil life, we one by one step 
down and out, leaving a vacancy for 



some one else; and the only reason 
there are so many changes in the 
corps is because the stewards do not 
receive as much remuneration, count- 
ing their allowances, as they can make 
in civil life for the same work. 

F. C. 

Wyoming Fharmaoy Law. 

Ed. Am. Druggist : 

I inclose a copy of the Wyoming 
statute regarding pharmacists. I have 
noticed several lists of States and ter- 
ritories published having such laws, 
omitting Wyoming, thus conveying 
the impression that we have no law, 
and thus inadvertently inviting in- 
competents to locate with us. 
Respectfully, 

J. H. FiNFROCK. 
Laramie City, Wyo., Oct. 25th, 1885. 

CHAPTER 77.-— PHARMACISTS. 

AN ACT Concernlni? Pharmacists and Reipilatinfc 
the sale of Poisons, Repealing: '^ Au Act Regrulat- 
in)( sale of poisons iu the Territory Wyoming." 

Be it enacted by the Council and House 
of Representatives of the Territory 
of 



iBonoN 1. That it shall be the duty 
of all practising pharmacists, drug- 
gists, or apothecaries now resident, or 
who may after the passage of this act 
become residents of this Territory, to 
deposit with the Recorder of Deeds 
within the county wherein the said 
pharmacist, druggist, or apothecary 
resides and practises his profession 
his diploma or a certified copy of it 
for record. 

Sec. 2. It shall not be lawful, after 
the passage of this act, for any person 
other than a re^tered pharmacist to 
retail compound, or dispense medicine 
and poisons, or to open or conduct any 
phannacy or store for that purpose 
unless such person shall be, or shall 
employ and place in charge of said 
phannacy or store a registered phar- 
macist within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 3. Any person in order to be a 
registered pharmacist, druggist, or 
apothecary, shall be a graduate of 
some borui fide school of pharmacy, 
regularly chartered by the State in 
which it is located or shall at the pas- 
sage of this act have had three years' 
practical experience in drug stores 
where the prescriptions of medical 
practitioners are compounded. 

Sec. 4. Pharmacists claiming the 
right of registration under this act. on 
account of practical experience, snail 
within ninety days after its passage 
show to the satisfaction of the Kegister 
of Deeds that they have had three 
years' practical experience in the pre- 
paration of prescriptions and in com- 
pounding and vendmg medicines and 
poisons, provided that nothing in this 
act shall apply to any person or per- 
sons in busmess on their own account 
upon the passage of this act. 

Sec. 5. All druggists shall be held 
responsible for the quality of such 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals as 
they may sell or dispense, except such 
as are sold in the original packages of 
the manufacturers, and patent medi- 
cines, and any adulteration of the 
same shall be considered a misde- 
meanor, the penalty of which shall be 
a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than two hundred dollars. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any 
pharmacist, druggist, or apothecary 
to sell, barter, or give away any poi- 
sons without distinctly labelling the 
bottle^ box, or package, in which it is 
contamed with the name of the arti- 
cle, the word '* poison " and a vignette 
representing a skull and cross-Dones, 
and the name and place of business of 
the seller. The purchaser must be 
made aware of the noisonous nature of 
the article, and shall represent that it 
is to be used for a legitimate purpose. 
The seller shall also enter in a book 
kept for that purpose the date of sale, 
name of purcnaser, name and quality 
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of the poison, and for what purpose it 
was purchased. 

Sbo. 7. The provision shedl not apply 
to the dispensing of poisons in usual 
doses, nor to physicians' prescriptions. 

Sbo. 8. Anv person or persons vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this act 
shall he deemed guilty; of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall he 
fined twenty-five dollars for each of- 
fence. 

Seo. 9. All acts relating to the sale 
of poisons are herehy repealed. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and 
he in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 10th, 1882. 



QUEEIES & A]vrSWEBS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must he received by the 6th of the 
month, and must %n every case he 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respsct- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, aluxzys accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be donCj send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,608.— Elizoid and Valoid 
(Canada). 

These are new terms, originated in 
England, to denote elixirs and fluid 
extracts. A valoid is a liquid or fluid 
extract, each pound of wnich repre- 
sents one pound of the crude drugs. 
It would seem that the term e/ionr was 
thought to he misleading, or possibly 
productive of prejudice. At all events, 
technical language has been enriched 
by two new giossological abortions. 

No. 1,609.— Paper Bottles. 

We have had several inquiries rela- 
tive to the possibility of obtaining 
paper bottles in this country, similar 
to those mentioned in European jour- 
nals. We have just seen a statement 
in The American Stationer that Mr. 
L. H. Thomas, maker of ink, at 69 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has com- 
menced the manufacture of these bot- 
tles. They are about two-thirds as 
heavy as glass, and can hardly be 
broken by usual accidents. 

No. 1,610. — Black Coating for 
Nickel (R. C). 
We are informed that this may he 

§ reduced in the same manner as it is 
one on brass. Dissolve copper in 
nitric acid to saturation ; immerse the 
articles in it, and then heat them 
moderately over a charcoal fire, turn- 
ing them constantly. This must be 
repeated several times, until the tint 
is dark enough. Finally, the objects 
are polished with olive oil. • 

we have no experience with this 
ourselves and would suggest that you 
try the method on some inexpensive 
object, before risking some costly ap- 
paratus. We would also be thankful 
for information as to the success. 

No. 1,611.— White Paint for Metal 
(C. S.). 

We are asked to suggest a white 
paint or white cement, which will not 
soften in contact with diluted alcohol 
or turn dark when immersed in alcohol 
and expK>sed to sunlight. 

This is a problem wbich is difficult 
of solution. All ordinary paints are 
more or less soluble in alcohol. We 
might venture to sugeest that you 
try zinc white in a solution of india 
rubber in benzol. 

No. 1,6L^— Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion 
(Subscriber). 

This correspondent says: "Please 
let me know through your paper a 



g:ood method for preparing an emud- 
sion with cod-Uver oil that will remain 
unchanged for a reasonable length of 
time. 1 have experimented with 
powdered acacia, alkialies, and pepsin, 
out without good permanent results." 

We advise the writer of the above to 
try the formula outlined in an ad- 
joming answer. If the emulsion is 
well made, it will keep for a lone time, 
but it should not be exposed to the air, 
nor put into a warm place. 

The old-fashioned acacia emulsion, 
if properly made, with correct pro- 
portions, and a Uttle alcohol adaed, 
will likewise keep for a long time. 
Look back to page 64 of this volume 
(April No.); you will there find a 
very complete article on the making 
of emulsions. 

No. 1,613.— Alabaster Cement (R. 
C). 

We would suggest that you try one 
of the following: 

1. Casein Cement, To skim milk, 
from which aU the fat or butter has 
been removed, add a little vinegar, 
remove the curd, and wash it with 
water until it no longer has an acid re- 
action. Then express the water as 
much as possible, and dissolve it to 
saturation in a cold concentrated solu- 
tion of borax. This cement must be 
applied very thin, and the broken ob- 
jects must be firmly kept together for 
several days, to allow the cement to 
set. 

2. Olue cement. Soak 1 oz. of best 
white isinglass (or, for commonp ur- 
poses, glue) in cold water until it is 
soft. Then pour off and express the 
excess of water, and dissolve the isin- 
glass in 4 oz. of strong acetic acid, 
with the aid of heat. Add 1 drachm 
of powdered boracic and 5 grains of 
benzoic acid. The bad odor which 
some kinds of gelatin or glue have, 
may be overcome by some flavoring 
agent. 

3. Dissolve celluloid in ether until of 
syrupy co nsistence, and apply onthe 
fractured edges. Keep the fragments 
quietly in contact, until the ether 
evaporates. 

No. 1,614.— Cleaning New Hubber 
Corks and Tubing (M.). 

New rubber corks and tubing are al- 
ways coated with more or less sulphur, 
ana perhaps also some of the ' ' filling '' 
that is often added to them (which 
is often powdered soap- stone). Mere 
washing m water will not remove this 
coating, especially from the inside of 
tubing. It is best gotten rid of by boil- 
ing the goods in a solution of 1 part of 
sulphide of sodium and 2 parts of 
caustic soda in 10 parts of water. The 
tubing should beUtted out of the liquid 
occasionally, and carefully re-im- 
mersed, so that new liquid will pass 
throughout its bore. After having 
been thoroughly boiled in this man- 
ner, the goods are carefully washed 
in water. If the tubing is previously 
treated with warm water and thor- 
oughly kneaded or beaten, so as to 
loosen the coating adhering to the in- 
side, the above-described cleaning- 
process will be much more thorough. 

No. 1,615.— Preventing Bubber- 
Tubing fh>m Getting Brittle (M.). 

dlonunercial rubber-tubing of the 
present time is by no mecms what it 
used to be. The sharp competition 
between manufacturers, and the small 
profit alleged to be made by the latter, 
are undouotedly the chief cause. There 
is so much foreign material C filling ") 
now mixed with the rubber, that it 
either loses a great deal of its elas- 
ticity or, even if it possesses the latter, 
loses it quite rapidly. Even the best 
rubber-tubing is apt to get hard or 
brittle by age. Mucn more so the cheap 
and poor tubing usually sold by dealers. 
The only way m which this hardening 
can be avoided is to keep all rubber- 
tubing under water. It should be 
carefully washed after being used, and 
then coued in a tub or vessel of clean 



water, which should not be allowed to 
become foul. This keepine under 
water will change the color of the tub- 
ing in the course of time, gray tubing 
becoming darker, and colored tubing 
generally paler. But the quality of 
the rubbiBr will not deteriorate. 

Some years ago, it was announced 
that a patent had been taken out on a 
process of preventing rubber-tubing 
from hardening and cracking (see 
New Rem., 1883, 25). The process con- 
sists in steeping the tubing in melted 
paraffin, and subsequently drying it 
m a room, at the temperature of alK)ut 
100^ We have no experience with 
this, and while we believe that paraffin 
will have some effect in preserving 
the tubing, we cannot understand why 
it needs to he ** dried" after being 
steeped in paraffiin. 

When the hardening has not pro- 
ceeded very far, tubing and other soft 
rubber goods sometimes be rendered 
serviceable again by steeping them in 
a mixture of 1 part of water of am- 
monia and 2 parts of water. 

One precaution should always be ob- 
served in the use of soft rubber goods 
of all kinds, and that is prot^tion 
from oil or grease. Rubber which has 
become greasy loses its elasticity: 
becomes brittle very rapidly, and 
it is almost impossible to restore it to 
its former state of usefulness. 

No. 1,616. — Emulsion of Cod-Liver 
Oil (Oh. and J., England). 

The popular cod-liver oil emulsion 
which you inquire about in your let- 
ter is not made with milk, nor does it 
contain any so far as we know, but it 
is made with Irish moss. In New 
Rem., 1881, p. 194, we published a pa- 
per by Dr. A. B. Huested, of Albany, 
on emulsions, made by means of Irish 
(the title has ** Iceland" by mistake) 
moss, and for details of the process we 
must refer you to this. In a condensed 
form, the process is as follows : 

Take of dry Irish moss 4 drachms 
(240 grains), wash it thoroughly in two 
or three portions of cold water, put 
into a suitable dish, and pour upon it 
S2 fi. oz. of water. Apply heat, grad- 
ually increasing imtil the boiling point 
is reached, continue till the moss is 
nearly all dissolved and the whole 
amount reduced to about one-half. 
While still hot, pour upon a funnel- 
shaped wet fiannel filter, and allow 
the mucilage to drain off, not using 
pressure or stirring, as this would 
force through small particles of the 
moss, and make it cloudy and dirty. 
To the strained product, which will 
amount to about 13 fi. oz., add 8 fi. oz. of 
glycerin. A decoction of Irish moss 
of this strength will readily make an 
emulsion of cod-Uver oil of 50 per cent, 
and even more. The glycenn assists 
in preventing the separation of the 
emulsion when salt€ are to be added. 

In making the emulsion of cod-Uver 
oil. Dr. Huested found it best (which 
we can confirm by our own experi- 
ence) to make it in a bottle holding 
about one-half more than the quantity 
desired to be made. Supposing two 
pints are to be prepared. Jii'irst intro- 
duce the mucil£^g;e — 15 fi. oz.— then the 
oil in five or six portions, altogether 
16 fi. oz., shaking thoroughly between 
the additions, and until tne mixture is 
white and creamy, without the ap- 
pearance of streaks when the mix- 
ture is thrown up against the inner 
surface of the bottle, and allowed to 
run down. The emulsion amounts 
now to 31 fi. oz., and it may either 
be completed by adding more of 
the mucilage, or syrup, or water until 
the 32 fi. oz. are obtained, or, if any 
fiavoring substances or any salts arc 
required to be added, they may be dis- 
solved in just enough water to make 
up to bulk. It has been found by ex- 
panence that the addition of about 15 
grains of common salt and about 1 or 
I oz. of alcohol to the pint of emulsion 
makes it still more stable. 
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For practical information on emul- 
sions, made by the standard method 
from oil, gum, and water, see the paper 
by Prof. J. Lewis Diehl, in Nbw Rem., 
1882, 138. 

No. 1,617.— Nerolin (U. A.). 

This IS a new chemical, belonging to 
the same series to which artificial 
vanillin, cumarin, and the so-called 
beliotropin belong. Its exact chemical 
constitution has not yet been an- 
nounced, so far as we know. It pos- 
sesses a very strong odor so closely 
resembling that of orange flowers that 
it may be used in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution, as a substitute for oil of 
neroli, for making up the less expensive 
perfumes, and for scenting soaps. It 
IS sold by Fritzsche Brothers, of 34 
Barclay street, at $3.03 per ounce. It 
appears in form of soft, unctuous 
crystalline scales, soluble in water and 
alcohol. 

No. 1,618.— Fluid Extract of Wild 
Cherry (W. E. W.). 

The officinal fluid extract of wild 
cherry will mix, clear, with syrup, pro- 
vided it was itself free from sediment. 
Though probably the best and most 
perfect formula made public up to 
1882, yet it has been found that the 
product made by it frequently deposits 
a precipitate. In 1883, Mr. Alonzo 
Robbins published a formula which is 
said to be free from this objection. It 
is as follows : 

Moisten 100 parts (or 25 av. oz.) of 
wild cherry, in No. 40 powder, with 50 
parts (12 fl. oz.) of water, and set aside 
for 24 hours. Then mix 20 parts (5 av. 
oz.) of sugar with the moist powder, 
pack in a percolator, add a mixture of 
1 vol. of alcohol and 6 vol. of water, 
and let macerate for 48 hours. Then 
percolate, adding more of the same 
menstruum, untu the wDd cherry is 
exhausted. Beserve the first 80 parts 
(19i fl. oz.) of the percolate, add to the 
remainder 10 parts (2i av. oz.j of gly- 
cerin, and evaporate to a soft extract. 
Dissolve thism the reserved portion 
and add enough of the menstruum to 
make 100 parts (24 fl. oz.). 

No. 1,619.— Bronze Liquid or Li- 
quid Bronze (J. M. C). 

A bronze color may be produced on 
many metals by special processes, 
varying according to the nature of 
the metal and other circumstances. 
For instance, a copper medal may be 
bronzed, after being rendered chemi- 
cally clean, by being immersed into a 
boilmg solution made by boiling equal 
parts of verdigris and cnloride of am- 
monium with some strong vinegar 
and a certain proportion of water. 
The coatiuK produced on the copper 
is due to the formation of an oxide. 
Since the method of bronzing varies 
according to the metal, it will be im- 
possible for us to give to our corre- 
spondent any other method but that 
in which bronze powder is mechani- 
cally applied. We do not advise the 
purchase of any liquid bronze, but 
recommend that the best commercial 
so-called gold bronze be procured. 
This should be mixed in a cup with 
some oil of turpentine and just enough 
boiled Unseed oil to give it a little 
body, so that the bronze powder will 
not at once sink to the Dottom. If 
applied by a brush, it will leave a 
shining metalhc coat on drying. Any 
attempt to add varnish or similar sub 
stances will destroy all gloss in the dry 
coat. 

If our correspondent's object is to 

Eut up a liauid bronze for the market, 
e may take enough hints from the 
above to accomplish his purpose. Most 
of the vehicles sold in fancy-goods 
stores for applying bronze, are com- 
posed Ifiurgcly of naphtha. If care is 
taken to keep this away from open 
flame, it will probably be the cheap- 
est and best. 

No. 1,620.— Beaotion for Arsenic 
(Student). 
The method of which you desire in- 



formation is probably that recom- 
mended by O. Schlickum in the Pharm. 
Zeit (1885, 46^ for detecting arsenic 
in bismuth and antimony prepara- 
tions, and in all other substances 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. It is 
as follows : 

If a small crystal (about i to i grain) 
of sulphide of sodium is dropped into 
a test-tube containing a solution of 6 
to 7 grains of stannous chloride in 45 
to 60 grains of hydrochloric acid, both 
sulphurous acid and hydrosulphuric 
acid are generated, the latter in con- 
sequence of the reducing action of the 
stannous chloride upon thesul^urous 
acid. If upon the surface of tnis solu- 
tion there be carefully poured some 
hydrochloric acid containing arsenic, 
a yellow ring of sulphide of arsenic 
will immediately be formed at the 
point of contact of the two liquids, 
even if there is only tAti gram of 
arsenious acid present. This yellow 
ring gradually spreads upward. If as 
muc has jiu gram of arsenious acid be 
present, the whole upper layer will 
assume a yellow color in a few min- 
utes. If arsenic acid is present, the 
reaction takes place more slowly. 

No. 1,621.— IndeUble Ink (R. C). 
From among the many formulae re- 
commended we select the following: 

1. Silver Ink, Nitrate of silver 1 
drachm, water 2 drachms, water of 
ammonia, sufficient to precipitate the 
oxide and to redissolve it again. Add 
a little carmine to make the writing or 
marks made with it visible. 

2. Aniline black. Make two separate 
solutions; one containing 17 parts of 
chloride of copper, 21 parts of chlorate 
of sodium, ana 11 parts of chloride of 
ammonium in 120 parts of water. The 
other consisting of 240 parts of hydro- 
chlorate of anilme, 400 parts of water, 
and 120 parts of glycerm. For use, 1 
volume of the first-mentioned solution 
is added to 4 volumes of the second. 
The writing is at first greenish, but 
finally becomes very black. If heat is 
applied, the black color appears more 
rapidly, but the fabric is apt to be in- 
jured by it. 

3. Indigo Ink, Into a flask put 10 
parts of very flnely powdered indigo, 
25 parts oi pure sulphate of iron 
(ferrous), and 15 parts of dry caustic 
soda dissolved in 120 parts of distilled 
water. Close the flask immediately 
air-tight with a stopper. Shake it oc- 
casionally until the olue color has dis 
appeared, then allow to settle. The 
supernatant liquid contains indigo- 
white in solution, which by exposure to 
air is changed to insoluble blue-indigo. 
Just before use, take 10 parts of tne 
decanted liquid^ mix it with 2 parts of 
mucilage, tint it with a little fuchsin 
or other aniline color (to make the 
writing visible) and write at once on 
the fabric. The blue color will come 
out under the influence of air and 
light. 

No. 1,622. -Shoe Polish (G. F. H., 
Nashville, Tenn.). 

** I have been for some time trying 
to get a practical working formula 
for liquid shoe dressing, and have 
tried every one published in the 
American Druggist. Last one in 
August number, page 157, consisting 
of glue, logwood, indigo, etc., which 
makes a very good poBsh, but spoils 
after keeping three or four weekd. I 
used Irish glue in one lot, and white in 
another, of the best procurable qual- 
ity. Both lots seemed first to sour, 
and drop down a deposit seemingly of 
logwooa. After the souring, it gela- 
tinized, and became too offensive for 
use. Can you inform me what is the 
trouble ? Or can you inform me what 
wiQ keep the ^lue from spoiling that 
will not precipitate logwood or nigro- 
sine ? I nave tried a great many for- 
mulas, and none prove or give satis- 
factory results. Any information will 
be highly appreciated.'' 



The point which our correspondent 
wishes information on is one which 
can only be cleared up by experiment. 
It is very likely the most important 
feature oi the whole formula, and no 
one is likely to expend upon it the time 
and money except he who wishes to 
put the formula to some practical use. 
We regret to say that all that we can 
do is to make suggestions. In the first 
place, you ought to try— since you ap- 
pear to have a good formida now — 
whether you could not prevent the 
mixture or the glue from souring and 
spoiling by the addition of some pre- 
servatives. Among these we would 
suggest, in the first place, naphthol 
(which you may obtain in any Quan- 
tity and at low price from the Albany 
Aniline and Chemical Works), or car- 
bolic acid. Perhaps salicylic acid 
might answer to some extent. Ag^ain, 

gerhaps some advantage may be ^ned 
y using vinegar or diluted acetic acid 
of more than ordinary strength. Or 
the bichromate may be increased in 
quantity. By the way, a part of the 
glue can probably be replaced by glu- 
cose. If oisulphide of carbon did not 
usually have such a disagreeable odor, 
we would recommend this as the very 
best preservative. It is slightly soluble 
in water, and probably also in the 
mixture referred to. If more is to be 
added, it may be dissolved in poly- 
solve (Am. Drugg., 1884, 22) when it 
will mix with aqueous liquids. 



Will the correspondent who sent us 
Query 1,588 in our October number 
have the kindness to communicate 
with Mr. O. T. Jester, No. 721 Green 
St., Philadelphia. 



Care of Stove-pipes. 

The Scientific American offers some 
suggestions that may prove service- 
able for those who are getting their 
stoves in order for the coming winter, 
and find their stove-pipes rusted and 
unsightly. Dip rusted pipe in one 
part of sulphuric acid and ten of 
water, and then into a bath of hot 
lime-water. Finally rub with dry 
saw-dust. 

To ^ve it a polish apply the follow- 
ing mixture: 

Asphaltum 2 pounds. 

Boiled Linseeii Oil 1 pint. 

Oil of Turpentine. . . « . . .2 quarts. 

Melt the asphaltum in an iron pot, 
boil the linseed oil and add while hot. 
Stir well and remove fr«»m the fire. 
When partially cooled, add the tur- 
pentine. [This operation had best be 
undertaken out ot doors where there is 
less risk of fire.] 

The Mindererus Bottle, 

if of flint glass, acquires a dimness 
for which there is no remedy, result- 
ing |rom the action of the contents 
upon the lead silicate of the glass. 
Ammonium-acetate solution is one of 
the best solvents for ** insoluble " lead 
salts; for which reason the new British 
Pharmacopoeia directs that liquor am- 
monii acetatis should not be kept in 
flint-glass bottles.— C/i^mts^ and Drug- 
gist, 

Chilblain Crayons. 

Camphor 3 parts. 

Iodine 6 ** 

Olive Oil 96 '* 

Paraffin 87 ** 

Alcohol q. 8. 

Dissolve the camphor in the oil, and 
the iodine in as small a quantity of 
alcohol as possible. Add the mixed 
liquids to the melted paraffin and pour 
the whole in suitable moulds. The 
pencil can be rendered hard or soft by 
the addijion or diminution of olive 
oU.— JoMm. de M6d, de Paris, 
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EDITOEIAL. 



The paper by Professor Oldberg on 
page 222, is unquestionably the most 
important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the metric system that has ap- 
peared for a long time in this country. 
The facts referred to, the position held 
by the writer and his reputation as 
the most earnest advocate, heretofore, 
for the introduction of this system of 
weights and measures into practical 
pharmacy, cannot fail to put a stop, 
for some time at least, to any further 
increase in the employment of this 
Hystem outside of laboratory work. 

We venture to predict, also, that 
Prof. Oldberg makes so good an argu- 
ment for the relative perfection of the 
Hystem now generally in use in the 
United States, that no one will take the 
trouble to modify it even so slightly 
as he suggests, to make it conform in 
any way to metric standards. The 
general opinion will be that the varia- 
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tion would, for aU general purposes, 
be so slight that it will be better to let 
well enough alone than to run the risk 
of confusion. 

When this journal was changed 
from a quarterly to a monthly issue in 
January, 1876, we announced our in- 
tention to express quantities, as far as 
practicable, in the terms of the metric 
system, and we have since, on numer- 
ous occ£Ui«ions, published extended ta- 
bles and comments which were calcu- 
lated to aid the comparison of one 
system of measurement with the other. 
After ten years of hopeful effort to- 
ward the introduction of the metric 
system we fail to appreciate any de- 
cided increase of feeling in its favor 
among our readers, and it becomes a 
question of some importance whether, 
for most purposes, the end will justify 
the trouble, or, to use an old saying, 
** whether the game is worth the can- 
dle." Within the ten years past, 
'* Metric Bureaus" have been estab- 
lished and gone out of existence. So- 
cieties have resolved to adopt the 
metric system and still continue to use 
the one left to us by our fathers; hun- 
dreds of papers, and discussions have 
been published, and a few physicians 
have taken the trouble to learn the 
posology of their remedies so that they 
could use the metric system with some 
facility. Not one medical school in 
the coimtry has taught the metric 
doses of medicine in a manner to ren- 
der students as familiar with them as 
they are with the ones generally used ; 
and on the other hand, the liability to 
mistakes resulting from the use of the 
system when the prescriber and dis- 
penser were not equally familiar with 
the metric notation, has had several 
lamentable illustrations. 

As an example of the practical work- 
ing of many efforts to render the met- 
ric system popular among physicians, 
we will mention the experience of the 
largest County Medical Society in the 
United States. Largely through the 
influence of one of its members, a 
committee of three was appointed to 
report upon the subject, and in time 
the result of its labor appeared at 
length and in various forms. An in- 
vestigation of the personel of the com- 
mittee showed that its prime mover 
and chairman was not actively engag- 
ed in practice, and rarely had occasion 
to write a prescription. Another 
member, upon being questioned with 
regard to his own practice in using the 
system, said he did use it occasionally, 
but not often; and the third, whUe 
advocating its use by others, never 
used it himself. 

We shall feel reasonably sure that 
the great majority of our readers v/ill 
not be grieved if, in the future, we 
express quantities in grains, drachms, 
and ounces, and we shall not consider 
it desirable to devote much space to 
advocating the system proposed by 
Prof. Oldberg, until the sentiment in 
favor of a drachm of sixty-two grains, 
etc., has become pretty general. 



The communications published in 
this and preceding numbers relative to 
the military status of the Hospital 



Stewards of the U. S. Army should 
convince our readers of the justness 
of the claims of this worthy and hon- 
orable branch of the ph£U'maceutical 
profession, and stimulate an united 
effort in their behalf. We are aware, 
from personal knowledge, of the labo- 
rious and responsible duties connected 
with this branch of the service, and 
believe that it is mainly owing to the 
difficulty of securing imited action on 
the part of persons residing so far 
apart, that some increase of pay and 
rank has not already been secured for 
them. 



The Commmittee on Unofficinal For- 
mulas, appointed by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, at its last 
meeting, desire the co-operation of all 
the pharmaceutical organizations in 
the United States and Canada. A cir- 
cular has been prepared, explaining 
the nature of the proposed work, which 
will be forwarded on application ad- 
dressed to the committee at the College 
of Pharmacy, 209 and 211 East Twenty- 
third street. New York. 



Our readers who desire a scientific 
periodical devoted to topics outside 
the course of their regular business, 
are recommended to try The Kansas 
City BevieWy edited by Theo. S. Case, 
M.D., and Mr. Warren Watson, and 
published in Kansas City, Mo. This 
magazine has already entered upon its 
ninth volume, and is a thoroughly pro- 
gressive and readable publication. 
We have had the pleasure of receiving 
it since its commencement and appre- 
ciate it highly. 



It is stated by the daily papers that 
the anti-vaccination crank, who has 
stirred up most of the resistance to 
vaccination in Chicago and Montreal, 
on being arrested, was found to have 
been vaccinated three times, the last 
time within a few weeks.— Boston Med. 
and Surg, Jour. 



An exchange notes the result of an 
attempt on the part of the Pharma- 
ceutical Council of Ireland to found a 
national college of pharmacy on the 
basis of a limited liability company. 
The response to an appeal addressed 
to all pharmaceutical chemists and 
apothecaries keeping open shop in 
Ireland was a definitely promised 
capital of £5! 



Morphine Habit *in France.— Quot- 
ing, in the Union Pharmaceutique, Mr. 
Madsen's assertion, made at the Brus- 
sels Congress, that the habit of morphia 
injection is seriously extending in 
Denmark, and that the alkaloid is 
imported by patients direct from 
(Germany and England, M. Genevoix, 
Director of the Pharmacie Centrale, 
says the case is as bad or worse in 
France. Dealers in ladies' goods, hav- 
ing obtained admission into the saloons 
of the ladies to be tempted, offer them 
solutions of morphia as well as laces 
and muslins. Tne poUce are on the 
look-out for these vixens, and have 
already arrested a few. There is a 
touch of M. Zola in this narrative. — 
Chemist and Druggist. 
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Grundlaoen der Pharmakognosie. 
Einleitung in das Studium der Roh- 
stoffe. Von F. A. Flueokiger und 
A. TscHiRSCH. 2. Aiifl. 186 illust. 
8vo. Berlin: Springer, 1885. 8 marks. 
Many of the readers of this paper will 
have had occasion to peruse or to profit 
hy the first edition oi this well-known 
work, by the pen of Prof. Fliickiger 
alone. It .contributed much toward 
awakening a wider interest in this 
subject, even outside of the country 
where it was issued, and we always 
regretted the circumstance that it was 
not translated into English, particu- 
larly as there is absolutely no work in 
the English language which covers the 
ground. The new edition, in which 
Prof. A. Tschirsch is associated with 
Prof. Fliickiger, lies before us. It is 
an entirely new book, embodying every 
essential fact established by the inves- 
tigations up to the nresont time re- 
garding the morphology, and more 
particularly the anatomy of the cell, 
its contents and 
walls, and the 
various vegetable 
tissues and struc- 
tures which are 
found in plants. At 
every step, special 
attention is be- 
stowed upon the 
b^t methods of 
recognizing and 
dia^osticating the 
various organs or 
strnctures under 
the microscope, 
though the authors 
have wisely omitted 
special chapters on 
the construction 
and use of this in- 
strument, since nu- 
merous special 
works on the micro- 
scope are available. 
The number of illus- 
trations has been 
correspondingly in- 
creased, ana the 
numerous refer- 
ences to standard 
works or mono- 
graphs enable the 
stuaent to pursue 
his researches into 
more minute details. 
In the presentation 
of such subjects as 
chlorophyl, gum 
and mucilage, and 
others, in which 
there is still much 
speculation, a judi- 
cious selection has 
been made of the 
better established 
facts or views. We should have stated 
in the beginningj that the larger por- 
tion of this edition (morphology and 
anatomy) has been re-written by Prof. 
Tschirsch, who has also added 37 new 
illustrations. The first part, treating 
of the general principles and tbe 
methods of presenting the subject of 
pharmacognosy is by Prof. Fliickiger. 
The pecuHar nature of the subject 
treated, and the many modem techni- 
cal expressions (some of them of quite 
recent date) which occur in it, make 
the task of translation rather difficult. 
It is to be hoped, however, that an 
English translarion will soon be elab- 
orated by a competent person. 

A Manual of Weights, Measures, and 
Speoifio Gravity, including Prin- 
ciples of Meti*ology; the Weights 
and Measures now in use; Weight 
and Volume and their reciprocal Ke- 
lations; Weighing and Measuring; 
Balances (Scales) and Weights; 
Measures of Capacity ; Specific 
Weight and Specific Volume, and 
their Determination and Practical 



Applications, with Rules and Tables, 
By Oscar Oldberg, Pharm.D., 
Professor of Pharmacy and Director 
of the Pharm. Lab. of the Chicago 
College of Pharm. Chicago. 1885 
(Publ. by the Author), pp. vi, 248. 
8vo. 

The title of this work gives a general 
idea of its contents, though, on ex- 
amination, it will be found to contain 
much fuller information than might 
be expected from the title alone. In 
glancing over the preface, we are at 
once struck by the unexpected an- 
nouncement that the author has aban- 
doned his support of the metric system 
and his proposition to substitute an 
entirely new standard of weights and 
measures. [See his paper on this sub- 
ject on page 222 of this number.] 

Prof. Oldberg has evidently devoted 
much study to the subject of weights 
and measures, and it will int^est 
every thoughtful reader to foUow his 

§Un and arguments for new systems, 
ifferin^ but little from those now in 
use, which would be perfectly com- 
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NOT AN ENTHUSIAST. 
Faith Docstor: Now, my dear sir, just teJl me how you feel. 

Impatibnt Patient, who hag stared the Doctor in the eye steadily for hours, in a vain en 
deavor to torget his pain: I feel like a d d fool; what's the bill ?—Ufe. 

mensurate with the metric system. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether 
the time is ripe for introducing another 
system, no matter how good it may 
be. 

The book covers the ground so well 
and thoroughly that we need not 
extend our remarks, but would recom- 
mend its careful perusal and study by 
every pharmacist and student of phar- 
macy. The following corrections are 
to be noted : 

P. 10, in heading of table, read 
grammes for grains. P. 61, line 2, 
read liter for meter ; p. 161, the figures 
of lines 7 to 10 from below should all be 
moved up one hue). 

The Physician's Visiting List (Lind- 
say Sc Blakiston's) for 1886. Phila- 
delphia. P. Blakiston, Son Sc Co. 
The thirty-fifth yearly edition of this 
necessary pocket account- book is at 
hand, and contains, as usual, much 
practical information, in addition to 
the record blanks. 



nology of Medicine and the Kindred 
Sciences, with their Signification, 
Etymology, and Pronunciation, 
with an Appendix, etc., etc. By 
Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
On the basis of Thomas' Compre- 
hensive Pronouncing Medical Dic- 
tionary. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Sc Co. 1886, pp. 844, roy. 
8vo. 
Although in many respects a very 
good work of its kind, it is by no 
means complete, as its title would 
lead one to infer. Special prominence 
is given to pronunciation and deriva- 
tion of words, and in these particulars 
it is especially valuable. The appen- 
dix contains much valuable matter 
relative to Latin terms, phrases, 
etc.; writing prescriptions, doses of 
medicines in common use, chemical 
symbols, orders and families of Uving 
mammalia, and weights and measures. 
The book is well adapted for the use 
of students. 

Annual Eepoet of the II- 
BoARD OF Pharmacy, with 
Abstract of State 
Pharmacy Register. 
1885, pp. 200, 8vo. 
This contains, be- 
sides the official re- 
port, the published 
minutes of the 
Board, abstracts of 
the cases prosecuted 
by it, the State 
Pharmacy Law, and 
lists of the pharma- 
cists registered 
throughout the 
State arranged ac- 
cording to location 
and alphabetically. 
Another valuable 
feature is the list of 
towns, with their re- 
spective popula- 
tions. A summary 
gives 3,110 regis- 
tered pharmacists, 
and 670 registered 
assistant pnarma- 
cists, of which 646 
and 143 respectively 
are in Chicago. 
Only 87 out of 210 
applicants for regis- 
tration during the 
preceding year were 

A. B. Tatem & 
Co., Salem, Ohio, 
manufacturers of 
cut and gummed 
labels, and jobbers 
of pill and powder 
boxes, have favored 
us with a copy of 
their elaborate cata- 
logue of labels, pre- 
scription blanks, etc., which evince 
fooa taste and extensive facilities for 
oing this class of printing. 

The Physician's Pocket Day-Book. 

Designed by C. Henri Leonard, 

M.A., M.D., etc. 
This book is 3ix7i inches in size; will 
serve for 25 or 50 families weekly for 
13 months, and is provided with 
blanks for recording 94 oostetrical cases 
and cash accounts. It is provided with 
a pocket and flap; is bound in red 
leather, and is a very ingenious and 
serviceable pocket memorandum. 
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Absorption apparatus, 
-^^ Habermann Syi' 48 
Acetone from wood distilla- 
tion, 14 
Acid, anisic, 94, 148 

arsenious, compounds 
of arsenic acid with, 
147 

arsenic, compounds of 
arsenious acid with, 
147 

boric, 104 

boric, harmful in food, 
77 

boric, as a food pre- 
servative, 3 

boric, risk from strong 
solution of, 57 

benzoic, pill of, 100 

carbolic and chloral 
hjrdrate, soluble 
mixture of, 183 

carbolic, fracture of 
bottles containing, 
98 

carbolic, glycerite of, 
in ear-ache, 132 

carbolic, in creasote, 
75,138 

carbolic, reddened, 56 

carbolic, removal of 
color from, 77 

carbolic, risk from 
strong solution of, 
67 

carbolic, solubility in 
liquid paraffin and 
, benzin, 113 

carbonic, Baur's ap- 
paratus for estimat- 
ing,* 9 

carbonic, test for ni- 
trates, 207 

cathartic, 95 

citriCj test for, 145 

ergotmic, 25 

formic, as a preserva- 
tive of honey, 16 

glacial acetic, as a 
solvent of albumin- 
oids, 97 

hydriodic, syrup of, in 
rheumatism, 226 

hydrocyanic in fer- 
mentmg linseed, 216 

hydrofluoric, H e m- 
pePs apparatus for 
making,* 185 

hydrosulphuric, free 
from arsenic, 110 

nitric and ferrous sul- 
phate, reaction be- 
tween, 58 

nitric, precautions in 
keeping, 136 

nitrous, reagent for, 
112 

nitrous, test for, 113 

osmic, in peripheral 
neural^as, 166 

oxalic, behavior of 
quinine in presence 
cmchonidine to- 
wards, 134 

oxalic, volatility of, 
217 



Acid, phosphoric, determin- 
ation of, 74 
phosphoric in urine 
from diseased pei^ 
sons, 114 
protecting metallic 

vessels from, 98 
salicylic, as preservat- 
ive of alkaloids in 
solution, 198 
salicylic, failure of 
antiseptic action in 
contact with wood, 
97 
salicylic, improved 
process forniiaking, 
44 
salicylic, risk from 
strong solution of, 
57 
sphacelinic, 26 
sulphuric, s. g. of, 213 
sulphuric, in vinegar, 

137 
sulphuric, mercury in, 

112 
sulphuric, percentage 

stren^hs of, 213 
sulphuric, s. g. of pure, 

16 

sulphuric, uses of, 229 

sulphurous and its 

salts, titration of, 36 

sulphurous, solution, 

178 
sulphurous, strength 

of aqueous, 37 
tannic, iodized as a 

reagent, 89 
tartaric, Italian duties 
on exported argols, 
213 ' 
Acids, mineral, solid form 

of, 49 
Aconitine, different modes 

of preparing, 108 
Agancine in excessive per- 
spiration, 212 
Ague remedy, Hallberg's, 37 
*'Albadermine,"171 
Albumen, sublimated, 207 
Albuminated sublimate dres- 
sings^ 6 
Albumm, new reaction with, 

216 
Albmninoids from peptones, 

separating, 78 
Alcohol, ethylic, separation 
of methylic alcohol 
in presence of, 114 
methylj 14 
methyhc, separation 

of, 114 
removal of vegetable 
coloring matter 
from, 139 
sale of, 59 

wood, separation from 
ethylic alcohol, 178 
Algin^ 59, 226 
Alkalies, new indicator for, 

152 
Alkaloidal solutions, deposits 

in, 137 
Alkaloids, extraction of, 78 
in solution, preserva- 



tion by salicylic 
acid, 198 
Alkaloids, oleate of, 25 

synthesis of, 71 
Allyl acetate, 14 
Aloes, distinction of, 75 

powdering, 224 
Alum^ glycerite, 117 
Alumimum, manufacture of, 
53 
oleate, 24 

permanganate as a 
disinfectant, 183 
Alum, iron, 80 

solidified glycerite, 178 
Alveloz, 56 (see Aveloz) 
Ambergris, use in perfumes, 

179 
Amelliky, 254 
Ammonia, action on solu- 
tions of potassium 
salts, 172 
on metals, action of, 
179 
Ammonium hydrate, 16 
Amyl nitrite, impurity of 

commercial, 204 
Amyris linaloe, 157 
Anaesthetics, relative safety 

of, 216 
Anai^rine, 160 
Aniline color in urine, test 

for, 36 
Anthracene from water-gas 

tar, 96 
Antimony, c omme rci al 
black sulphide, 128 
separation of arsenic 
from, 13 
Antiseptics, color reactions 

of, 34 
Antipyrin 14, 37, 210 

adulteration and price, 

68 
and spirits of nitrous 
ether, incompatible, 
226 
as an antipyretic, 162 
crystallized, 213 
dermatic effects of, 6 
increased demand for, 
212 
Antipyretics, color reactions 

Antiseptic dressings, 6 
Apomorphine in asthma, 
56 
muriate, test for, 204 
Apothecaries in the Army 
and Navy, 60 (see Hospital 
stewards) 
Apricot syrup, 99 
Aquaria, artificial sea-water 

for, 23 
Aquilaria agallocha, 157 
Architecture and decoration 
of drug stores,* 1, 21, 105, 
121, 131 (see Decoration) 
Aromatic ammoniacal tinc- 
ture, 116 
Arsenic, Clemens' solution 
of bromide, 99 
from zinc, removal of, 
74 i 

hydrosulphuric acid i 
free from, 110 I 



Arsenic in sodium sulphatOf 
180 
oleate, 24 
Schlickum's reaction, 

234 
separation from anti- 
mony and tin, 13 
test for, 153 
Association— 
American Pharm. Assoc. 

and its work, 150 
Am. Pharm. Assoc, pro- 
ceedings, 199 
Basis of membership in 

State Associations, 150 
Massachusetts Board of 

Pharmacy, 191 
National Retail Druggists' 

Association, 150 
National Wholesale Drug 

Assoc., 211 
Worcester, Mass., Pharm, 

Assoc, 110 
(See also advertising 
pages) 
Atropine, color test for, 37 
increased price, 212 
Aveloz, milk of, 108 (see Al- 
veloz) 
Azolitmin, 108 



r>acteria, discoverer of, 

Baking powders, commer- 
cial, 128 
powders, various, 38 
Balsam Peru, small supply, 

212 
Balsams, detection of turpen- 
tine in, 205 
Bandolin, Chinese, 97 
Bareel's Indian liniment, 

115 
Baum^'s hydrometer, new 

standard, 57 
Bay rum, 35^ 119 
Beef, analysis of liebig's ex- 
tract, 148 
peptone, 19 
wine, and iron, 59 
Beet-juice, removing potash 

from, 78 
Belgian pharmacopoeia, 137, 

159 
Bi^lladonna, alkaloidal 
strength of leaves, 
217 
extract, assay of, 230 
leaves, comparative 

quality of, 126 
suppository, Bamou- 
vau's, 218 
Benzin, aqueous solution, 

QO 

gelatinized, 35, 204 
solubility of carbolic 

acid in, 113 
solutions, filtering, 147 
BiBUoaRAPHY, 19, 40, 60, 120, 

140, 160, 200, 219, 236 
Bilineurine, 48 
Bismuth, atomic weight of, 
49 
commerce in, 108 
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Bismuth hair dye, 68 

new sources of, 212 
ointment for freckles, 

172 
oleate, 24 
phosphate, 224 
Bubmtrate, manufac- 
ture of, 114 
Bisulphites on chlorates, 

action of, 118 
Blackberry leaves as a sub- 
stitute for tea, 36 
Blackening brass work, 71 
"Black-heads." 77 
Blacking for leather, glossy, 

219 
Blaud's pflls, 86 
Boilers, tinning, 166 
Bois de citron du Mexique, 
167 
de rose f emelle, 167 
Boldine, 97 

Borax and gly cerin,reactions 
of, 197 
in alkalimetry, 94 
Botany,application of photo- 
graphy to,* 101, 141 
Bottles, cleansing essential 
oil, 119 
fracture of carbolic 

acid, 98 
paper, 119, 283 
Bottling machines, 179 
Bougies, gelatin, 168 
Brahmo Tan, 179 
Bretonneau's pill. 80 
Bricks in a wall, to 



deter- 



mine, 71 



British pharmacopoeia, 134, 

170 
Bromide of arsenic, Cle- 
mens' solution, 99 
Bromine and bromides, com- 
merce in, 108 
Hart's apparatus for 

testing,* 27 
precautions in keep- 
ing, 186 
quantitative estima- 
tion,* 187 
soHdifled, 212 
test for iodine in pres- 
ence ot 69 
Bromochloralum, 168 
Bromoform, new mode of 

preparing, 67 
Bromo-strychnine, 

logical action of. 111 
Bronze liquid, 234 
Bronzing, 139 
Brucine, assay of, 230 

physiological action 
of, 113 
Burette for alkalimetry,* 147 
Greiner's, * 49 
holder, HugershoflTs,* 

206 
holder, Bice's rotary,* 
107 
Butter analysis, 17, 218 

distinction from arti- 
ficial, 96 
examination of, 66 
testing, 9 



piadaver poisons, 171 
^ Caffeme, commercial 
salts of, 108 
sodio-benkoate of, 196 
Calabash tree, use of the 

fruit, 160 
Calcium hydro6ulphide,pure 
51 
tartrate, valuation of, 
49 
Calendar of meetings of med- 
ical societies, 100 
Camphor as a preservative 
of sugar in solution, 
132 
commerce in, 108 
elder-flower water for 
diluting spirit of, 27 
ice, 35 

oils, natural, 175 
solubility increased by 
myrrh, 82 
Cannabine tannate, 14 
Cannabinon, 117 



Cannabis indica as a local 
anaesthetic, 4 
indica, copper in ex- 
tract of, 3 • 
Canudo ameu'^oso, 168 
Cantharidin m preparation 
of cantharidaf collodion, 
117 

Capsicum, commercial, 128 
Capsule holder, rotary ♦ 72 
machine, StricKler's,* 
6 
Caramel, detection of, 76 
Carbon disulphide as an anti- 
septic, 16 
disulphide, aqueous 

solution, 98 
disulphide, Ckiandi's 

burner for,* 68 
disulphide, decompo- 
sition and detection 
of, 66 
disulphide, deodoriz- 

disuiphide, solubility 
in water, 96 
Carmine, preparation of, 94 
Ceiscara amarga, use of, 108 

cordial, 78 
Casein mucilaee, 136 
Casks, enamelling, 99 
Cassia, damage to crop, 212 
Cat's-eye, 98 
Celluloid, coloring, 139 
Cement, diamond, 39 
for alabaster, 33 
for porcelain, 167, 180 
stopper, 31 
Cements which resist heat 

and acids, 36 
Cerium salts, diminished de- 
mand for, 212 
Chartreuse, 35 
Chinoline, 116 

Chemical equations, con- 
struction of, 151, 186 
Chemicals, officinal, solu- 
bility of, 194 
Chloral as antidote to strych- 
nine, 217 
hydrate, action of met- 

€tls on, 96 
hydrate and carbolic 
acid, soluble mix- 
ture of, 183 
hydrate, incompati 

bility of, 162 
hydrate, test of, 96 
improvement in pre- 
paration of, 44 
Chlorates, action of bisul- 

phates on. 113 
Chloride oi lime in gonor- 
rhoea, 70 
of lime, test of, 218 
Chlorine. Hart's ap^ratus 
tor testing,* 27 
quantitative estima- 
tion,* 187 
Chloroform as ahastener of 
precipitates, 49 
new mode of prepar- 
ing, 67 
new source of, 216 
solubility in water, 96 
water, 69 
Chlorodyne, 178 
Cholera drops, Thielman's, 

85 
Choline, 48 
Chrysarobin, mode of using, 

4 
Churchill's hypophosphites, 

78 
Cinchoceratin, 135 
Cinchol, 135 

Cinchona alkaloids in Mad- 
ras, manufacture of, 
173 
alkaloids, quantitative 
determination of, 
134 
barks, value of, 167 
commerce in, 108 
commercial prospects, 

162 

in Ceylon, 16 

in Inoia, 15 

the so-caUed fat in, 185 

Cinchonamine as a reagent, 

108 



Cinchonamine sulphate, 94 
Cinchoiiidine in sulphate of 
Quinine, 216 
pills, excipient for, 198 
testing commercial 
quinine for, 163 
Cisterns, water-tight, 118 
Cleaning petroleum vessels, 

37 
Clemens' solution of bromide 

of arsenic. 99 
Cocaine, 212 

chemical constitution 

of, 132 
factory in lima, 196 
fungus, 64 
hyorochlorate, 14 
in acute coryza, 96 
in sea-sickness, 215 
note on manufacture 

of, 23 
possible sources of, 109 
stroi^ solution, 56 
terminology of, 116 
quality of commercial, 
197 
Coca, commerce in, 109 

in the United States, 

cultivation of^ 15 
leaves, supply m Eu- 
rope, 212 
wine of, 178 
Cochlospermum tinctorium, 

154 
Cockroaches, exterminat- 
ing, 227 
Codeme, high cost of, 212 
Cola-nut as substitute for 
guarana, 109 (see Kola- 
nut) 
Colchicin, 162 
Cold as a remedy in sciatica, 

144 
Colds. ** overcoat," 226 
CoUooion, cantharidal, 117 
cantharidal, test for, 
111 
Cologne, 38, 136 

Hoyt's German, 198, 
218 
Color, black, for fats, 37 

for show bottle, 39, 
111, 199 
Colored fire, formulas for, 

215 
Coloring matter from alco- 
nol, removing, 139 
matter, vegetable, re- 
moving, 119 
Combs, C. E., on the assay 
of commercial pepsins, 103 
Comedones, treatment of, 77 
Concentratmg dilute solu- 
tions, Landolt's apparatus, 
for,* 89 
Condurango, commerce in, 

109 
Copaiba and magnesia, pills 
of, 197 
balsam, 108 
emulsion, 216 
on urine, influence of, 
31 
Copper and zinc-ammonium 
compoimds, 55 
from extracts, remov- 
al of , 4 
in extracts of Cannabis 

indica, 3 
olf^te, 24 
oxide, test for, 111 
solution, alkaline, as a 
test for glucose, 113 
sulphate in struma, 97 
sulphate, sediment in 
solution of, 219 
Cork bricks, 36 

effects of essential oils 

on, 198 
impermeable, 8 
Comutine, 25, 26 

effects of and cost of, 

109 
oxytocic effect of, 97 
Corrosive sublimate with 
serum and albumen, com- 
pound of, 207 
Cosmetics, 171 

formulas for, 214 
Cover for evaporing dishes 
Meyer's,* 31 



Crayons, chilblain, 234 
Cream of Hoses, 139 
Creasote, carbolic acid in, 
75 
detection of phenol in, 
138 
Crucible tongs, Muencke's,* 

92 
Cubebs, adulterated, 109 
spurious, 207 
test for purity, 212 
Cupreol, 135 
Curarine, possible source of, 

188 
Cutting. J. C, on syrup of 
the pnosphates of iron,, 
quimne, and strychnine, 
107 
Cyanogen, test for, 35 
Cypripedium, examination 
of, 129 



T\aphnidium cubeba. as ad- 

^-^ ulterant of cubebs, 212 

Daturine identical with atro- 
pine, 109 

Deaths from nostrums, 64 

Decoction apparatus, makers 
of, 78 

Decoration of drug-stores,* 
21, 41, 61, 81 
(see Architecture) 

Dentifrice, 99 

alkaline. 188 

Didymium, decomposition 
of, 176 

Disinfectants disinfected, 15 
value of various, 68 

Disinfection by sulphur, 116 

Dispora caucasica, Kern., 109 

Dobell's solution, 58 

Dorg, 154 

Dover's solution, 136 

powder, assay of, 39 
powder, syrup, 117 

Dounaake barks, 164 

Doundakine, 154 

Dropping flask, Pool's,* 133 

Drugs, vegetable, best mode 
of preserving, 217 

Drying-oven, Rohrbeck's,* 
176 

Dyes for domestic use, 119 

Dyspepsia, remedy for, 216 



Ear-ache, remedy for, 132 
Eau de Bayaderes, 58 
de Cologne, 58 
Ebeklb, H. T., on salicylate 

of iron, 221 
Editorials— 
American Pharm. Associa- 
tion, meeting, 170 
Pharm. Association, 
work for the, 170 
Artistic decoration of 

stores, 10 
Campion jplan, 50 
Change m price of sub- 
scription, 191 
Chemical equations, con- 
struction, 151 
Decoration of drug-stores, 

70 
Druggists as photograph- 
ers, 150 
as photographic sup- 
ply dealers, 110 
Forgery of examination 

papers, 50 
Hours of work for drug- 
clerks, 130 
Index catalogue of the 
Sui^geon General's 

office, 21 
of scientific period- 
icals, 211 
International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress, 50, 
189 
Pharmacopoeia, 209 
Japanese use of Roman 



type, 261 
[eUey 



EeUey & Durkee's store, 

90 
Library of the Surgeon 

General's office, 50 
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Editorials— 
Licenses to sell liquor and 
their influence m retail 
pharmacy,* 50 
Medicines in physicans' 

offices, 211 
Mistakes in dispensing, 90, 

191 
Morphine salts, mode of 
preparing to avoid mis- 
takes, 191 
Parsons, H. B., 170 
Phaj^maceutical legislation 
in Massacnusetts, 
130 
legislation in Michi- 
gan, 70 
Porousea plasters, 10 
Price of quinine, 10 
Prize-men in the N. Y. Col. 

of Pharmacy, 70 
Propriety of using patented 

drugs, 189 
Beport of Massachusetts 

Ajialyst of drugs, 30 
Eight to use the name of 
another establishment, 
211 
The fire-department and 
license to sell combusti- 
bles, 30 
The trade in New York, 10 
Trade,influence of jobbing- 
houses in the retail, 60 
Window decoration, 110 
Egg-albumen, preparing 

pure, 35 
Eggs, to preserve, 198 
Elaphrium aloexylon, 157 
Elixir of calisay a and strych- 
nine, f erro-phosphat- 
ed, 116 
of long life. 179 
of phosphaxes, 132 
taraxacum, comp., 78 
Elixirs, making, 79 
'*Elixoid,"233 
Emulsion-mixer,* 224 
Enamel for casks, 99 
£Irgot, active principle of, 97 
distinction of yoimg 

from old, 180 
proximate principles 
in, 25 
Essences, artificial, 80 
Ether, hypochlorous, effect 
of light on, 213 
influence of light on, 

136 
spirit of nitrous, de- 
terioration of, 216 
Ethyl nitrite in spirit of ni- 
trous ether, etc., 137, 155 
Euonymin, a new glucoside, 

109 
Euphorbia pilulif era in asth- 
ma, 64 
Evaporating in a hot vacu- 
um, apparatus for, 194 
Explosive compound, 97 
Extraction apparatus, John- 
son's,* 187 
Extract, pine-needle, 219 
Extracts, triple, 139 

precipitates in fluid, 
184 



Eat extraction apparatus,* 
172 
(so-called) in cinchona, 
136 
Eats, black color for, 37 
bleaching, 18 
melting points, 80 
method tor examining, 
37 
Fehling's solution, improved, 

229 
Fermentation in the mouth, 

prevention, 148 
Ferment, new alcoholic, 36 
Filter for mercury, Pfaimd- 
ler's,* 133 
for syrups, 25 
hot, Landolt's,*89 
paper, Kreussler's ap- 
paratus for warn- 
ing,* 89 
press, Hempel's,* 131' 



Filter pumps,* 214 
Filters, Casamajor's,* 173 
Florida water, 18, 38 
Fly-paper, 215 
Fly-plates, 137 
Fooa-adulteration in New 

York, 69 
Forest wool, 8 
Formularies for druggists, 

117 
Freckles, ointment for, 204, 

removal of, 170 
Frby, J., death of, 20 
Frost-bite, treatment of, 56 
Fresenius* laboratory, 82 
Fruit, preserving, 118 
Fume flue, HempeFs,* 183 
Funnel, air-tight,* 27 

strainer, Butterfield's, * 
204 
Furfuraldehyde, 14 



r}.as-bumer, Halberman's,* 
^^ 75; Muencke's improv- 
ed,* 223 
Gas-generator, Tissandier's,* 
137 
WoUny's,* 171 
Qas-r^gu later, Baum- 

hauer's,* 171 
Gauze, antiseptic, 27, 70, 177 
Heidenreich's iodo- 
form, 70 
iodoform, 27 
Geissospermine, 168 
Geissopermiun laeve, 158 
Gelatin, beef, water, and 
pei>tone, 82 
bougies, 158 
for bacteria culture, 92 
Gentian, alkaline mixture, 

179 
Gibier's pills, 56 
Gilding, 139 
Ginger ale, 174 

commerce in, 59 
pop, 208 

soluble essence of (so- 
caUed), 117, 216 
Glabrina, 17 

Glass beakers, experience 
with, 176 
mercurial coating of, 

35 

solubility of, 16 
Glonoine, discovery of ther- 
apeutic use of, 161 
Glycerin and its uses, 93 
capsules, 173 
commercial, 188 
honey, 39 
of commerce, 181 
relation of % of water 

tos. g., 44 
soHdifled, 78 
Glycerinum nitricum, 109 
Glycyrrhizin, sources of, 114 
Glucose, alkaline copper 
solution test for, 113 
asa pill-excipient, 153, 

Gnats, preventing annoy- 
ance by, 177 
Gold and potassium, cya- 
nide of, 150 
Golden hair dye, 118 
Gold-paint, 119, 139 
Graphite for sand-bath, 100 
Grindelia in asthma cigar- 
ettes, 76 
Guachamacd, 188 
Guachamacine, 188 
Guaiacum, deposit in tinc- 
ture, 174 
Gum Arabic, commerce in, 
136 
Arabic, mesquite gum 
as substitute for, 224 
Arabic, to decolorize, 
77 
Gutta-percha as a vehicle 
for chryscurobin, 4 
literature of, 177 



TTager's dyspepsia pills, 80 
^^ Hair-dye, bismuth, 68 
Hair-oil, walnut, 174 



Hair, superfluous, removal 

of, 227 
BLair-wash, 56 

Wilson's, 224 
Hamlin's wizard-oil, 115 
Hand-grenade fire extin- 
guishers, 98 
Heat-regulator, Fock's,* 135 
**Hegar^8 fluid," 224 
Helianthin, 94 

as an indicator, 129 
Helinin as an antiseptic, 212 
Heliotrope perfume, artifi- 
cial, 37 
Holloway's piUs, 36 
Homo-quinine, conversion 
into quinine, 34 
source of, 34 
Honey, formic acid as a 
preservative, 16 
purity of, 44 
Hood, non-conducting, Le- 

corme's,* 7 
Hop-bitters, 57 
Hopea splendida, fatty mat- 
ter from, as a baas for 
ointments, etc., 160 
Horsford's baking powder, 

38 
Hospital Inwards, status of, 

115, 169, 195, 231 
Hoyt's German cologne, 198, 

218 
Hydrastis^ estimation of hy- 

drastin m, 84 
Hydrastin in hydrastis, 84 
Hydrogen dioxide, nascent, 

as a bleach, 64, 118 
Hydro-quinone waah for the 

skiUj 171 
Hyoscme, hydrobromate of, 
27 
hydriodate of, 166 
Hyoscyamus, deposits in 
tincture, 174 
extract, assay of, 230 
Hypophosphites, Churchill's, 
78 
compound syrup of, 

compoimd solution of, 
179 



Tchthyol, 212 

-■- manufacture of, 226 

Idunium, 4 

lUicium parvifiorum, source 

of, 177 
Impermeable Russian plaa- 

ter, 176 
Index Medicus, the, 120 
Ink, aniline marking, 70 
indelible, 234 
indigo, 234 
ribbon, 77 
silver, 234 
Insect powaer, new crop of, 
212 
powder, toxic effect of, 
132 
Insurance on drugstores, 161 
Iodine, a new test for, 74 

decolorized solution, 

223 
examination of com- 
mercial, 144 
extraction, 65 
Hart's apparatus for 

testing,* 27 
in Peru, production of, 

150 
in presence of bro- 

nune, test for, 59 
in urine after external 
use of iodoform, 112 
oily tincture, 169 
quantitative estima- 
tion,* 187 
solution, Magendie's, 

39 
solution, volumetric, 74 
vapor, ethereal, 39 
Iodoform and bicarbonate of 
sodium, 96 
eruption, 56 
external use as source 
of iodine in urine, 
112 
gaujBe, 27, 177 



Iodoform gauze, Heiden- 

. reich's, 70 

cleaning mortars from, 
113 

compound powder, 174 

new mode of prepar- 
ing, 67^ 98 

preparations, effect of 
lighten, 185 

volatility of, 206 
lodol, 224 
Ipomea sinuata, 61 
Iridium, 26 

Iron, action on chloral hy- 
drate, 96 

alum, 80 

and potassium tar- 
trate, 18 

and quinine, wine of, 
69 

hypophosphite, solu- 
bih% ot 119 

iodide, concentrated 
solution, 92 

iodide, permanent "so 
lution of, 208 

mixture *' Ward's" 
(Bids, 198 

officinal scaled salts of, 
18 

oleate, 24 

ore, analysis of, 166 

powdered, test for, HI 

saccharated oxide, 69 

salicylate, 221 

subsulphate in diar- 
rhoea, 67 

sulphate and nitric 
acid, reaction be* 
tween, 58 



Taborandi alkaloids, 226 

^ Jaboridine, 226 

Jacaranda lancif olia in vene- 
real disease, 97 

Jadali, 164 

Jalap, compound tincture, 
140 
resin, test of. 111 

Jambolanum seeds in diabe- 
tes. Ill 

Jeannel's multiple antidote, 
156 

Jequirity, demand for, 109 
seeds, powdering, 137 

Johnson. Prof. L., on Pho- 
tography as applied to the 
study of botany,* 101, 141 



TT'amala, 67 

^^ Kaphyr, Kefir, Kefyr, 

Kephir, 212 
Keratin coating for pills, 44, 

173, 212 
Kerosene lamps, care of, 82 
Kieselguhr and its use in 

transporting acids, 49 
Kilmer, F. S., on window 

decoration, 82 
Kola nut,* 5 

nut, notes on, 138, 168 
(see Cola-nut) 
Kousso, scarcity of, 109 



T abel-paint, 9 
J^ Label-writing, 92 
Labels for stock-bottles, 100 
Lacmoid a substitute for lit- 
mus, 68 
price of, 109 
Lactopeptin solution, 197 
Lactophosphates, chemistry 

of, 38 
Lafayette mixture, 117 
"Lait Virginal," 224 
Lamp, alcohol, Beinhardt's,* 

145 
Lamps, kerosene, care of, 

82 
Lead in aerated water, esti- 
mation of, 33 
ointment, 197 
oleate, 24 
Leather belting, repairing, 
98 
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Leather, whitening, 139 
Lemonade, salicylic, 218 
Liebig^s extract of beef, ana- 
lysis, 148 
Lime, milk of, density and 
stren^h, 149 
on quinine, a<;tion of, 

183 
solubility of, 14 
syrup of chlorhydro- 

phosphate, 18 
testing chloride of, 218 
Linseed, hydrocyanic acid in 

fermentmg, 216 
**Listerin,"56 

Lithium carbonate, solubil- 
ity, 186 
carbonate, tests of, 111 
Liquid gauge for tubes, Mar- 
tin's,* 173 
Liquors, sale by pharma- 
cists, 117 
Lloyd, H., on officinal pro- 
cess for assaying opium, 
221 
Lutkins. J. T., death of, 20 
Lycopoaium, accident with, 
95 



MAOLAOAN, H., note on co- 
caine, 23 
H., on copper in ex- 
tract of cannabis in- 
dica, 3 
;endie's iodine solution, 



Magnesium hydrosulphide. 

Malaria, altitudes least lia- 
ble to, 217 
Malonetia nitida, 188 
Malonetine, 188 
Manganese ore, 98 
Manna mixture, 218 
Masks, impermeable,* 73 
Mathematical chemistry, 79, 

119 
Materia medica collection,* 

211 
McCall Anderson's dusting 

powder, 56 
Meat extracts, analysis of, 
164 
powdered, 103 
Mendola's reagent for nitrous 

acid, 112 
Menthol, anaesthesia by, 174 
and its uses, 75 
as substitute for coca- 
ine, 212 
Coffin & Wood Chemi- 
cal Co. 's, 211 
commerce in, 211 
cones, 38 
plaster, 180 
quantity of imported, 

196 
source of Todd's, 115 
testing, 36 
Mercurial ointment with 
poisoning, prevention 

of, 178 
preparations, manu- 
facture of,* 42 
soap. 180 . 
Mercuric chloride, volatility 
of, 123 
iodide, solubility, 97, 
227 
Mercury and morphine, ole- 
ate, 24 
and urea, bichloide, 

219 
and urea, bichloride, 

in syphilis, 131 
coating glass with, 35 
filter Pfaundler's,* 133 
in sulphuric acid, 112 
ointment of nitrate, 127 
oleate, 24, 184 
Westien's apparatus 
for pouring,* 183 
Mesquite gum as a substi- 
tute for gum Arabic, 224 
Metals, action of ammonia 
on, 179 
on chloral hydrate, 
action of, 96 
Methyl acetate, 14 



Methyl chloride, French 
mode of transport- 
ing, 109 
chloride in neuralgia, 

67 
ethyl ketone, 14 
formate, 14 
Metric system and apothe- 
caries' weights and 
measures, 222 
terms, abbreviations 
of, 115 
Microbotany, works on, 158, 

177 
Microchemistry, 158 
Micro-organisms, removal 

from water, 169 
Milk analysis, Adams' meth- 
odj 136 
of hme, density and 

strength of, 149 
of roses, 139 
pancreatized, 139 
Milk-sugar, Swiss manufac- 
ture of, 109 
Minderenis bottle, the, 234 
Mineral water bottles, pres- 
sure in, 77 
waters, extemporane- 
ous, 99 
Mirin-shu, 77 
Mistakes in dispensing, 138, 

180 
Mixing machine, 38 
Moles, to remove, 224 
Morgan, F. H., on boric 

acid, 104 
Morinda, species of, as source 

of Dounaake barks, 154 
Morphine habit in France, 
236 
in opium, determina- 
tion of, 16 
in opium, estimating, 

73 
in urine, detection of, 

114 
reactions, 31 
sulphate, alleged con- 
version into apomor- 
phine, 204 
Mortars, cleansing, 113 

mending, 19, 35 
Mt)squito bites, remedies for, 
177 
oil, 204 
Mouth wash, antiseptic, 77 

wash, Vigier's, 35 
Munra, 156 

Murdock's liquid food, 79 
Musk-rat musk, 109 
Mustard, failure of Califor- 
nia crop, 212 
paper, 5 
Myniak tangawank, 160 



M aphthylamine test for ni- 
^^ trous add, 113 
Naphthalin as a surgical 
dressing, 17 

formula for, 100 

gauze, 177 

masking the odor of, 17 

Sirification of, 109, 212 
ol as an antiseptic, 
144 
demand for, 109 
Nerolin, 234 

Nickel, black coating for, 
233 
removal of tarnish 

from, 35 
varnish for, 179 
vessels, 57 
Nitrates, carbonic acid test 

for, 207 
Nitrogen in organic sub- 
stances, estimation 
of,* 208 
method of estimating- 
54 
Nitroglycerin, 37 

in commerce, 109 
Notes on Practical Phar- 
macy:* 
Emulsions, 64. 86 
Gelatins or jellies, 46 
Infusions and decoctions, 
45 



NOTBS ON PRACfnOAL PHAR- 
MACY:* 

Mixtures, 11, 27 
Pills, 191, 225 
Powder mixtures, 87, 124 
Saturations, 47 
Noyau, 51 



/^il, bergamot, effect on 
^ corks, 198 

cassia, deficient ci*op 
of, 212 

castor, aromatic, 59 

cod-liver, artificial, 31 

cod-liver, emulsion, 233 

cod-Uver, external use 
of, 129 

cod-liver, ferrated, 187 

cod-Uver, purity of, 37 

cod-liver, testing, 72 

Deelina, 155 

fusel, products of, dur- 
ing acetification, 149 

Haarlem, 219 

in cattle cake, estima- 
tion of, 132 

juniper, failure of 
crop, 109 

lemon, turpentine in, 
131 

linaJoe, source of, 157 

linseed, to bleach, 185 

lobelia, 177 

mosquito, 204 

of man, 22S 

olive, restoring rancid, 
80 

olive, testing,* 31 

pennyroyal, source of, 
179 

peppermint, testing, 19 

rose, 107 

shark-liver, 114 

(sic) stOlingia, 177 . 

turpentine in o of 
lemon, 131 
Oils, bleaching, 18 

essential, detection of 
turpentine in, 205 

essential, exports from 
Ceylon, 9 

essential, in pills, 172 

essential, prices of, 109 

essential, resinified, 48 

estimation of essential, 

' 97 

ethereal, restoration of 
old, 97 

method for examining, 
32 

natural camphor, 175, 
207 

purification of, 136 
Ointment for freckles, 204 

lead, 197 

of nitrate of mercury, 
127 

new basis for, 160 

soap as basis for mer- 
curial, 180 

sulphur, 216 
Oleate, mercury, 184 
Oleates, percentages of metal 
m, 25 

preparation of vari- 
ous, 24 
Oleoze, 70 
Opionin, 180 

Opium assay, Fliickiger's 
method, 149 

culture in Persia, 168 

determination of mor. 
phine in, 16 

estimation of mor- 
phine in, 73 

extract, assay of, 230 

in the Mexican phar- 
macopoeia, 18 

in tobacco, detection 
of, 139 

on U. S. assay process, 
221 

short crop of, 212 

trade with China, Brit- 
ish, 148 
Ortega, 51 

Osgood's cholagogue, 178 
Ox-gaU as a remedy in mi- 
graine, 176 



Oxygen apparatus, Hem- 
pel's,* 185 
generator, Muencke's,* 

207 
in leuchsBmia, 216 
manufacture of, 36 
Tacke's apparatus for 
preparing large 
quantities,* 31 



packing for drainage-tubes, 
^ 38, 39 
Paint, gilt, 119 

white, for metal, 233 

white label, 9 
Pancreatin, inutility of, 212 
Pao pareiro, 158 
Paper filtering, toughened, 
108 

manifold, 78 

toueh filtering, 97 
Para-amido-benzol - azodime- 
thyl-aniline as a reagent 
for nitrous acid, 112 
Parabuxusinidine, 56 
Parafiin, absorption by the 
skin, 148 

liquid, solubility of 
carbolic acid in, 113 

sealing bottles with, 
208 
Paraldehyde, 14 

as antidote to strych- 
nine, 187 

mixture, 99 

suppositories, 221 

use of, 160 
Parchment for dialyzers, 57 
Parthenia in fevers, 224 
Parthenine in neuralgia, 147 
Paste, label, 57 
Pastry, vaselin in, 135 
Peach syrup, 99 
PeUetierine, 95 
Peppermint, aicoholate, 188 

plants, source of sup- 

T. Chbosty, on the 
source of Japanese, 
77 
Pepsin, mode of administer- 
ing, 150 
pure, 148 
preparation, assay of, 

84 
assay of commercial, 

103 
waste of, 124 
Peptone, beef, 19 
dry. 111 
soup, 186 
Peptones, separating albumi- 
noids from, 78 
Percolator, Thresh's,*9 
Pereirine, 158 

Perfumery, formulas for, 58, 
167, 214 
works on, 140 
Personals: 
Canning, H., 40 
Doremus, R. O., 40 
Ebert, A. E., 40 
Fehling, Prof. H. von, 180 
Foussangrives, 40 
Gellatly, W. A., 60 
Graham, Dr. C. C, 60 
Henninger, A., 40 
Kolbe, Dr. H., 40 
Landerer, Prof. X., 180 
Matthews, Gteo., 60 
Parsons, H. B., 160, 170 
Redwood, Prof., 180 
SiUmann, B., 40 
Stowett, Louisa R. ^40 
Trommsdorff, Dr. H., 120 
Waller, Dr. E., 40 
Warburg, Dr., 180 
Peru balsam, benzin test for, 
58 
balscun, commerce in, 
108 
Pestles, mending, 36 
Petrolatum ointment and 
Ifitfxi, absorption by the 
skin, 148 
Petroleum vessels, cleaning, 

37 
Pharmaceutical legislation 
in Michigan, 115 
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Pharmacy, French police 
regulations respect- 
ing, 218 
law of Wyoming, 232 
practical treatises on, 
119 
Phenol-camphor, 69 
Phosphates, syrup of the, 

107 
Photographic dry -plates, 77 
films, experiments 
with, 16 
Photography, as applied to 

botany,* 101, 141 
Physostigmine, demand for, 

111 
Picramnine, source of, 108 
Pignaciba, 158 
Pill excipient, 153 
199 
machines, rotary, 179, 
Pills, compressed, 197 

containing essential 

oils 172 
Josepn Ince on the 
manufacture of, 163 
keratin coating for, 44 
Roup, 224 
Pilocarpidine, 226 
Piloccurpine hydrochlorate, 
degree of acidity al- 
lowable, 111 
in pneumonia, 96 
reaction of, 212 
use as a hair-restorer, 
111 
Pinch-cock, Elges',* 133 
Klobukow's,* 224 
Pineapple syrup, 99 
Pine-needle extract, 219 
odor essence, 140 
wool, 8 
Piper crassipes 'is adulterant 

of cubebs, 212 
Pipes, brierwood, 216 
Pipmenthol, source of 

Todd's, 159 
Plants, effect of gas on, 215 
influence of growing, 

215 
preservation of, 180 
preservation of juicy, 
146 
Plaster, impermeable, 176 

mentnol, 180 
Platinum vessels, repairing, 

134 
Podophyllin, tinct\ires of, 39 
Poisoning by mercury, pre- 
vention, 178 
in England and Wales, 
172 
Polypodium vulgare as a 
source of glycyrrhizin, 
114 
Polyporus senex as a styp- 
tic, 155 
Pomegranate root bark, ac- 
tive principle of, 95 
Poppy in Persia, 168 
Potash, caustic, of com- 
merce, 186 
from beet-juice, re- 
moving, 78 
Potassa, liquor, as a remedy 

for corns, 229 
Potassio-ammonic oxalate as 
a substitute for tartar em- 
etic in the arts, 136 
Potassium bromide, arsenite 
of, 176 
chlorate in urine, de- 
termination of, 181 
chlorate, new process, 

107 
chlorate^jpoisonous ef- 
fects, 37 
chlorate, reaction of 

fused, 97 
iodide, arsenite of, 176 
iodohydrargyrate, 80 
oleate, 24 
permanganate baths, 

172 
permanganate, sensi- 
tiveness to light, 75 
salts, action of ammo- 
nia upon solutions 
of, 171 
Potatoes, influence of cook- 
ing upon, 181 



Practical pharmacy, notes 

on, 11, 27, 46, 64, 86, 124, 191, 

225 
Precipitates, hastening, 49 
in fluid extracts, 184 
Prescription query, 198, 199 
Proprietary medicines, 

should their formulas be 

made public ? 123 
Ptomaines, 171 
Punicine, 95 
Putz-pomade, 4 
Pyridine in asthma, 212, 228 
Pyroxanthine, 14 



Quebeck Board of Phar- 
macy, 58 
Quebrachol, 135 
Quillaia bark as an expecto- 
rant, 229 
Quinine, action of lime on, 
183 

alkaloids, reputed 
source of, 128 

assay, 17 

behavior towards ox- 
alic acid in presence 
of cinchonidine, 134 

borate, 56 

commerce in, 152, 212 

description of, 146 

detection of cinchoni- 
dine in, 215 

hydrofluorate in mala- 
rial disease, 143 

hydrochlorate, tests of, 
HI 

in Grecian commerce, 
103 

Eemer s test, 193 

lactate, 80 

lactate, hypodermic 
use of, 179 

mixture, an agreeable, 
37 

mixtures, avoidance of 
bitter taste, 177 

occurrence in other 
barks than cincho- 
na, 34 

pills, 124 

pills, tartaric acid in, 
180 

reactions, 31 

tannate, 149 

testing for cinchoni- 
dine, 153 
Quinoline in diphtheria, 77 



a "Rackarock," 194 

^ ** Red-drops," 135 
Reference books, 98 
Remijia pedunculata, 34 
Resinous substances, solu- 
tion of, 57 
Resorcin in diarrhoea, 56 
in gonorrhoea, 229 
in laryngitis, 56 
local use of, 175 
Rhamnus catharticus, medi- 
cinal properties of, 
184 
Purshiana, medicinal 

proi)erties of, 186 
Purshiana, demand 
for, 213 
Rhubarb^ commerce in, 111 
Rice-wine, 77 
RiGNBY, W. J., on naphthol 

as an antiseptic, 144 
Rubber tubing, cleansing 

and preserving, 233 
Rust, from iron articles, to 
remove, 35 
to prevent, 224 



Oaflfranine, 79 

•^ Saffron, advanced price, 

213 
Salicylic lemonade, 218 
Salt m ornamentation,* 205 

several uses for, 130 
Salts, alkaline, iodized tan- 
nic acid as a reagent, 89 
Sand-bath, Riidorffs,* 205 



Sanf ord's catarrh cure, 178 
Santonin, manufacture in 
Turkestan, 111 
solution, 199 
Saponulates, 166 
Sarcocephalus esculentus, 154 
Sarsaparilla, compound fluid 

extract of, 199 
Sassafras, constituents of, 38 
School of pharmacy in Dub- 
lin, 100 
Scudamore*s inhalation, 58 
'* Sea foam," 140, 180, 218 
Senna, increase in price and 
source of, 111 
leaves, active princi- 
ple of, 95 
Senmi, sublimated, 207 
Shampoo, 99 

Shellac varnish, filtering, 219 
Shoe dressing, liquid, 157 
polish, 234 
polish, liquid, 79 
Show bottle, red color for, 199 

(see Color) 
Sienna, new discovered de- 
posit of, 218 
Silicates, best fusing agent 

for, 51 
Silk, antiseptic, 96 

culture, 98 
Silver oleate, 24 

permeability by oxy- 
gen, 55 
SiHONSON, W., on estimation 
of hydrastine in conmier- 
cial powdered hydrastis,84 
Sinkanne, 48 

Siphon, Bode Sc Wimpf's,* 
207 
Pingy Mor6*s,*72 
Sizygium jambolanum seeds 

in diabetes. 111 
Skin, care of. 111 
Soap as a basis for mercurial 
ointment, 180 
pads, 100 
sulphur, 49 
Soaps, toilet and medicated, 

157 
Sodio-benzoate of caffeine, 

195 
Sodium bicarbonate and 
iodoform, 95 
bicaxbonate, tests of, 

111 
borobenzoate, 5 
nitrate as a remedy in 

heart disease, 36 
nitrite, in gouty epi- 
lepsy, 230 
nitnto, therapeutic ac- 
tion of, 230 
oleate, 24 

salicylate and lemon 
imce in malarial 
levers, 36 
salicylate, rare acci- 
dental effects of, 57 
silicate solution, 228 
sulphate, arsenic in, 180 
sulphate, preparation 

of, 112 
sulpho-ichthyolate, 212 
Soldering mixture, harmless, 

96, 103 
SoMMER, A., on the manu- 
facture of mercurial prep- 
arations on a large scale,* 
42 
Smelling salts, 197 
Specific gravity apparatus, 
Schumann's,* 112 
gravity balances,* 227 
Spirit of nitrous ether, ethyl 

nitrite in, 137, 155 
Splint, Levi's metallic,* 92 
Sponges, bleaching, 139 
Stains, oil, removal of, 9 
Stamps for patent medicines 

in Great Britain, 172 
Steam kettle, Mueller's,* 49 
oven and still, Atkin- 
son's, 6 
Stills, pharmaceutical, 118 
Stop cocks, lubricant for 

glass, 97 
Stove-pipes, care of, 234 
Straw, bleaching, 116 
Strings, how to break,* 23 
Strophanthin, 216 



Strychnine, assay of. 230 

chloral an antidote, 217 
paraldehyde as anti- 
dote, 187 
Strychnos Nux-vomica of 
Ceylon, chemistry and 
botany of, 145 
Styrone as a disinfectant, 76 
Sublimate gauze, 6 
Sugar, cane, detection in milk 
sugar, 188 
diabetic, test for, 217 
in urine, test for, 156 
milk, detection of 

cane sugar in, 188 
solutions, preserving, 
132 
Sulphur as a disinfectant, 
116 
ointment, 216 
Pasteur's apparatus 

for burning,* 69 
precipitated, commer- 
cial, 128 
solution, 178 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ap- 
paratus,* 230 
hydrogen apparatus, 
Hager's,* 42 
Sun-bum, removal of, 171 
Suppositories, Bamouvrin's, 
218 
hollow gelatin, 48 
new base for, 160 
Syrup of chlorhydrophos- 
phate of lime, 18 
of Dover's powder, 117 
of hyxx)pnosp h 1 1 e s 

comp., 179 
of the phosphates, etc., 

107 
of violets, 77 
simple, occasional of- 
fensive odor, 162 
of Tolu, 179 
Syrups, filtering, 103 



nnamarind pastilles, 215 

^ Taraxacum, compound 
elixir of, 78 

Tartar emetic, potassio-am- 
monic oxalate as a substi- 
tute for, in the arts, 136 

• Tollman's cholera drops, 35 

Temperature, lowest known, 
221 

Terpene, formula for, 204 

Thalline, 14, 146 

manufacture of, 178 

Thermometers, adjustable, 
175 

Thermo-regulators,* 229 

*' Thumps^ in horses, 77 

Thymol, risk from too strong 
solution of, 57 

** Tinctura amara," 78 

Tincture, bitter, 77 
deposits, 174 

Tin deposits in Australia, 194 
separation of arsenic 
from, 13 

Tobacco, detection of opium 
in, 139 

Todd, A. M., on the source 
of pipmenthol, 159 

Tolu, soluble, 199 

syrup, 26, 35, 179 

Toothache-cure, 64, 112, 204, 
215 

Townsend's pills, 38 

Trade mark, a proposed, 
138 

Tragacanth, glycerite, 116 

** Traumaticine," 162 

Triethylamine, 207 

Tropaeolin, 94 

Trypsin as solvent for diph- 
theritic membrane, 69 

Tulipine, sialagogue action 
of, 218 

Turpentine emulsion, 38 

in essential oils, detec- 
tion of, 205 



TTniversity of Tokio, 138 
^ Urea and mercury, bi-i 
chloride, 219 
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Urea, estimation by titra- 
tion, 64 
Urethan, a new narcotic, 

204 
Urine, detection of morphine 
in, 114 
iodine in, 112 
phosphoric acid in 
cases of insanity and 
eplLepsy, 114 



Vacuum regulator,* 228 
Valerian, decoction of, 
68 
**Valoid,''233 
Varnish, black, 35 
bleaching, 18 
for nickel. 179 
shellac, filtering, 219 
shellac, to clear, 57 
absorption by the skin, 
148 
Vaseline, impermeability of 
skin to, 100 
in t>€U9try, 135 
melting-point, 132 



Vapors, noxious, removal 

of,* 33 
Vienna Stomach Bitters, 37 
Vigier's mouth-wash, 35 
Vinegar, estimation of free 
sulphuric acid in, 146 
toilet, 58 
Violets, syrup, 77 



Wafer capsule apparatus, 
Torta^s,* 213; Vom- 
acka's,* 221 
Wafers, makers of, 178 
Walnut hair-oil, 174 
Warburg's tincture, 17, 178 
Warder, Prof. R. B., on the 
glycerin of commerce, 181 
Warts, remedy for, 35 
Warren's styptic, 38 
Wash-bottle, Habermann's,* 

48 
Water, aerated, estimation 

of lead in, 33 
Water bath, Landoldt's,* 
89 
bath, Reinhardt's,* 146 



Water bath, regulator for,* 

191 

bath, determination of 

organic matter in, 

136 

for aquaria, artificial 

sea, 23 
heater, rapid,* 67 
removal of micro-or- 
ganisms, 169 
zinc in drinking, 52 
Weighing balance, Witt- 

kowsky's,* 147 
White, D. S-, on filtering 

syrups, 103 
Whooping-cough, mixture 

for, 204 
Wild cherry, ferrated wine, 
118 
cherry, fluid extract, 
234 
Willesdon fabrics, 55 
Window decoration, 82 
Wine, test for aniline color 

in, 36 
Wines, detection of coal-tar 

colors in, 92 
Wire utensils,* 91 



Wizard oil, 140 

Wooden vessels correcting 

unpleasant taste from, 77 
Wood, dry distillation of, 
228 
products of dry dis- 
tillation of, 14 
Wound-dressing, 67 



Yeast, method of examin- 
ing, 115 



Zinc, action on chloral hy- 
drate, 96 

ammonium and cop- 
per compounds, 55 

in drinking-water, 52 

oleate, 24 

phosphide, use in pill- 
form, 77 

process for separating, 
137 

removal of arsenic 
from, 74 
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